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PfiEFACE. 

Tqb prefaces to tbe first two voliynes explain the origin and 
object of tbe present work. I have here merely to repeat that it is 
intended primarily ns a work of reference for District officers and 
Indian pubHcists, and that the historical and ethnographical notices 
only aim at giving information sufficient to render the fiscal and 
economical history cf each district more intelligible. The system 
of transliteration followed is that laid down in the North-WesUrn 
Provinces' Qazetteiox October 3, 1874, (pages 1732-33), and for 
convenience of reference is reproduced here 

RULES FOR TRANSLITERATl^ON. 

Every letter in the vernacular must be uniformly represented by a certain letter in 
, tHf Roman character asfoUotos : — 

Vowels. 


Febsuk, 

DByANAQABI. 

■> 

SOMAir. 

« 

PnONUNCIATION. 

Initial. 

Non-initiaL 

Initial. 

Non- 

initial. 

■ 


1 

' (zabar) 

V 

• 

not ex- 
pressed. 

1 

As in’ woman. 

f 

i 

1 

r (zer) 

T 

T 

f 


„ father, 
bit. 

ii 


r 

1 

i 

* „ machine. 

0 

1 

/(pesh) 



mm 

„ pull." 


} 


Ok 

D 

rude. 

t) 

it 

/ / . 

ior^ 

$ 

•s 


e 

ai 

« gwy. 

aisle. 



W 


■■ 

,, bole. 

> 

/ 

9 




As ou in house (nearlj. 






bein^ a combination 

. 




■ 

of tbeaanduaboye). 
















FBEFAOI!. 

Consonants 


Pbksian, 

Dbvanagart. 

Roman. 



b 


■» ( 

bh 



ch « • 





5 

chli 

.3 or 5 

^ ? 

*<i 

or a3 

u or 5 

* dh 

hi 

wanting 

® » 

f 

J 


g 

or ^ 


gi» 

c 

sr 

j 

• 3?l 

jh 

ti or j 


k 

% 

♦< or ^ 


kh 


ksh 



1 

r 

c n • 

m 


^ anuswara 

n 

V 

^ 

P 



ph 

jor j 

lov^ 

r 

*5 

? ^ 

rh 

or ^ 

¥ 

s 


. ^ or x( 

sh 

«» , «& or i 0 

?f ^ 


f or ^ 

^ or 3 

th 


BT 

w or V 

•/ 

17 

y 

i , 3 , or 11 

wanting 

c 

5 

ditto 

zh 


ditto 

omitted, tbe aooomnany- 
ing vowel only lieing 



expressed. 

— 

H 

g- 



PBEFAClt. iii 

For the Bulaadshalir District my acknowledgments are chiefly 
due to Kunwar Lachman Singh,’ Deputy Collector, and Mr. 
F. Pollen, C.S., for their valuable assistance in the preparation 
of the geographical and ethnographical sections of the district 
notice and the description of the towns of the District. Tho 
f)arganah notices are based on the Settlement Report of Mr. R. 
Currie, C.S., and the records of the Board of Revenue. For tho 
Meerut District, I have cordially to acknowledge the .aid afforded 
me by Mr. S, II. J^mes, C.S., especially in all matters relating to 
agriculture and rural economy. His notes have formed the basis 
of a great portion of the district notice, and lie has further assist- 
ed me in passing the Meerut District through the press. The 
generous and steady co-operation of Mr. Alan Cadell, C.S., has 
enabled mo to complete the Muzafliirnagar notice, and without that 
assistance I fear that I should not have been able to arrange the 
scattered facts, which, taken together, form the fisc.al history of that 
district. With many grave demands upon his timo.aiid attention, 
he has been able to examine the proofs of each sheet while pass- 
ing through the press, and has in many cases pointed out useful 
additions and corrections. Mr. G. R^ C. Williiims, C.S., has also 
rendered me some assistance in portions of tlie notice of tlic Muzaf- 
farnagar district. It is impossible for me to acquire that local 
knowledge of every district which should absolutely prevent the 
intrusion of errors of detail, but I have endeavoured to guard 
against them by submitting the proofs in every instance to the 
District officers concerned. Thus, in Bulandshalir, Mr. F. Pollen ; 
in Meerut, Messrs. H. D^ Webster and S. H. James, and in Mu- 
zaflParnagar Messrs. A. Cadell and W. R. Barkitt have examined 
every page before final printing, and I trust that, in this way, 
the chances of error have been reduced to a . minimum. 

Aixahabad, •) E. T. ATKINSON. 

December 17, 1875 , ) 
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Bulandshahb,^ a district in the Meerut Division, is situated in the upper 


Boondarlez. 


Du&b, between the Oanges oti the oast, the Jumna on 
the WiBSt^ the district of Meerut ou the north, and 


^The authorities, for fUz iiotlee ore Mr. K Currie'i SeUlemoat Report f Ktinwar Lochhman 
SingVe Memoir for ooetei { BotSeVil^. F. FD]lea» C.S.|and tho reoovde^ the Board of Revenao. 
Mr.Omrieif thomMnoMthofitrfMtiieparganah ootioez. SeoaleoN.-W.F.&fGi,PkZXIV. lOSi. 
J. A. S', Ben., XXXVHi;; j igd Planck^ Stnilujr Reporhh ' 
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BULANDSBAHB DISTRICT. 


the district of Aligarh on the south. The Jumna separates it from the districts 
of Dehli and Gurgaon in the Panjab and the Ganges from Moradabad and Bndaon 
in Rohilkhand. It lies between north latitude 28 ®- 2 '- 45 '^ and 28 ®- 43 ', and 
east longitude 77 ®- 25 ' and 78 ®- 32 '- 3 (r, with an area of 1 , 219,921 acres, or 
1 , 906*20 square miles, of which 1,368 square miles are cultivated*^ The 
population in 1872 numbered 936,593 souls, of whom 760,602 were Hindds 
and 175,900 were Musalmdns, giving 490 inhabitants to the square mile. The 
average length of the district is thirty-five miles from north to sou^, and the 
average breadth from east to west is fifty-five miles. ^ 

The following statement gives the administratjye divisions of the dis- 

AdministwUTediTisioM. revenue, and popnla- 

tion:— 


Present tahsil. 


I.— B u I and 
shahr orBa- 
ran. 


, 4. Sayfiiia 

II.— Anfip- I 6, Ah4r 


IirCLUOBS 


Parganall. 


I. Agauta „ 
% Baran 
3. Sliikarpiir 


shahr. 


Ill.-Kbarja, 


IV.-Sikan- 

darabad. 


6. Andpshabr 


7. Dib4i .. 

8. Rhdrja .. 

9. Pahasu ., 

10. tTewar ., 

11. Bikandar- 
abad. 

18. Daokaar 


18. DSdri ... 


[Entered In the "S 
Ainn-Akbari v •" 
In II 


Sentha 
Baran 
jSbikarpur 

Sayana 
Ahair, Th4na{ 
Farida. 
Malakpur 


DibSi 

Khfirja 

jPahaBu 

Jewar 

ISikanda 
abad| Ada. 
Oankaur 


K&sna, Tilbe- 
gampur,| 
S^hakrpur, 

&G. 


IMskriot Total , 


120 

176 

126 c 

93 

145 

116 


186 


181 

116 


117 

191 


180 

209 


1»898 


& CO 

p 


Be. 

97,900 
1,19,312 
62 728 

1,08,878 

91,867| 

92,374 


1,89,213 

1 , 49 , no 

92,730 

* 

93,739 
1,0$, 8 16 

72,20i 
1, 40,5391 


18,66,802 


8.S 


64,246 

89,667 

61,710 

89,838 

91,918 

77,168 


116,416 

lfS,l76 

81,867 

89,8.4 

100,959 

96,774 


188,494 


1,819,981 


02,161 

90,280| 

4%688| 

69,461 

61,048{ 

69,678 


83,067 

107,821 

66,686 

57,819 

91,968 

67,179 

9 \ 

88,207 


In the police 
jarisdiction 
of station. 


GalAothi. 

Bnlandshahr. 

Aurangabad, 

8hik4rpur. 

Say6na. 

K h fi n p u r, 
AhSr. 

Andpshahr, 

Jahangir- 

abad. 

Dlb4i, RSm- 
ghlt. 

Khdrja. 

PahSsu, Ar- 
niya. 

Jewar. 

Sikandsrabad 

D a n k a ur, 

Suiajpnr, 8a- 
rii Sadr, 
DAdri, J 4- 
roha. 


966,698 


■ > The gettlmeBt Rq^ girM l.m mUM m Hw nMU the pline^aU. lonej, 

r end dw aewm of 1873 dunn l^ie igiiM* mUee t th. nm glttn In the tut ii takm fm th. 
atetflot fwotdi. Xlw em in iMl wm Miinti n( iM fjHM mBMi, nnd in Itn at l.tSM 
Hmniltt. ■ ' .i . ■ ; 1 , 



BULAND8HAHR DISTRICT. 


Of the subdivisions or mab&ls lying within the modem distriot of Bulaiid- ' 

t.rritori.1 chug... ShiWrpur, Ah&r, Malkkpur, Di- 

bAi, Kbtirja, Pah^sn, and Th4na Farida, forming dastur 
Th&na Farida, were in the reign of Akbar comprised in the sirkdr of Koil and 
sdbah of Agra or Akbarabad : to sirkar Dehli and subah Dehli were attached 
the mahkls of Ada, Barau, Tilbegampur, Sa^^na, Jewar, Sikandarabad, Dan- 
kttur, K&sna, Shakrpur, and Sentha, comprising dastdrs Baran and Haweli. 
Of the m^dls that disappeared or sprung into existence between the time of 
Akbar an^he British occupation in 1803, that of Sentha is now known as par- 
ganah Agauta, and changed its name owing to the removal of the parganah 
capital to Agauta by the Marhattas. The village of Sentha, which formerly 
gave its name to the parganaji, still exists on the right bank of the Kdli Nadi, 
about four miles west of Agauta. This parganah was known during the early 
settlements sometimes as Sentha Partdppur and sometimes as M&ldgarh. Andp- 
shahr was formed out of Malakpur in the reign of Jahdnglr, and was conferred 
on the Badgiijar chief Andp Bdi. The remainder of Malakpur continued under 
that name until 1817, when it was transferred to Mcefut and absorbed in par- 
ganah Ah&r. Dadri was not formed into a separate parganah until the time of 
Sh4b Alam, who gave the 133 villages comprising the parganah to Rao Dar- 
gkhi Singh of Ohhatdra, a Bhatti Qujar. In 1231 fasli (1823-24 A.D.)^ 
these villages were transferred intact from the Meerut district to the newly 
formed district of Bulandsbabr. The parganah was originally made up of 
portions of Sikandarabad, K4sna, lilbegara|mr, and Dasna, and in 1844 Shakr- 


pur was added to it.^ 

Except the parganahs of Anupshahr and Jahdngirabud, which formed a 

part of Moradabad ceded in 1801, the remainder of tlie 
Formationof the district, Marhattas in 1803, 

and formed portions of the Aligarh district and the southern division of Salid- 
ranpur (Meerut) until 1817-^8, when Sikandarabad, Tilbegampur, Ada (Ara), 
Dankaur, Kdsna, Baran, Mdldgarh (Agauta), and A liar Malakpur were trans- 
ferred to Meerut. In 1823-^ these same parganahs formed the nucleus of tlio 
new district of Bulandshalir, to which were added from Aligarh parganahs 
Dibdi, Shi&drpar, Anupshahr, Jahangirabad, Khurja, Pitampur (part), and 
Ahin^garh; and from Meerut parganahs Shakrpur, Th&n4 Farida, and D4dri. « 
In 1836 Jewar and Pah&su lapsed by the death of Begam Sumru, and in 1842 
Say4na was received from Meerut. Portions of Pahasu (28 villages) were trans- 
ferred to other parganahs -on its annexation. Jahfingirabad was absorbed in 


' See Board's BtoorOs, SSth January, 1tS4, No. B ; ISfih September, 18S1 { S8th Norenber; 
II fS I mb September, l8fS,No.ltl > I9tli September, 1888, No. 8 ; and 4th Aofiiit, 1888^ No! 0 
•Fora more detailed aooomit pi eedi pergaiiab, en the alphabet arrangement in the 
portkm of the notice of this distriet. 




BOUKDSHAHR DiSTRm 

Ani&psliahr in 1844 ; Thdna Farida in Ahdr, and Ada and Tilbegampnr in^ Si* 
kandarabad, while Pitampur and Ahmadgarh were added to Pahdan, and K&sna 
* was absorbed in Dankanr in 1844. In 1850 A.D., 54 villages of D&dri lying 
between the Hindan and the Jumna were transferred to the Dehli distriot^ and 
were received back again in 1859. In 1859 the tavdl $hdhi grant of tappa 
Babnpnra was eonfiscated and wae annexed to Jewar (17) and Khdija, making 
altogether 13 parganahs, divided amongst four tabsils as at present A feW 
changes in the distribution of parganahs into tahsils took place in 1859r vrhen the 
^ head-quarters of tahsil Dibdi were transferred to Aniipshahr, pai^anah Ahdr 
was transferred to tahsil Andpshahr, parganah Shik&|pur to Baran, and Pa* 
hbu to Khdija. Since then no change of importance has taken place in the dis- 
tribution of the fiscal subdivisions of this district^ 

The Munsif of Bulandshahr has original civil jurisdiction over the Baran, 
Andpshahr, and Khdrja tahsilis, and the Munsif of Qhdziabad, in the Meerut 
district, has jurisdiction over the Sikandarabad tahsili. The Civil Judge of 
Meerut has appellate civil and criminal jurisdiction, and forms the court of 
sessions for the district. There are thiriy-two police-stations of all classes, most 
of which are noticed under the name of the town in which they are situated. 
All these stations are under the supervision of a resident District Superintendent 
of Police. The number of Magisterial Courts in 1860 was nine, and in 1870 
was eighteen ; the number of civil courts, including revenue courts and Deputy 
Collectors empowered to hear rent suits, iq 1860, was seven, and in 1870 was 
eight ; the number of covenanted ^ officers at work in 1860 was three, and the 
same number held office in 1870. In 1874 the district staff comprised the 
Magistrate and two Covenanted Assistants, a Deputy Collector, four Tahsfldirs, 
eight Honorary Magistrates, a Munsif, a Deputy Inspector of Customs, a Civil 
Surgeon, a District Superintendent of Police, a Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
and a Civil Surgeon, who is also Deputy Magistral) at the head-quarters of the 
Lower Ganges Canal establishment at Narora. « 

The general surface of the country in this district presents an almost uniform 
level appearance, with a gradual slope from north-west 
Oaasral appearsDos. ^ south-east, as indicated by the Ganges and Jumna, 

as well as by the K41i Nadi and all the lines of drainage. This slope is about 
eighteen in^s in the mile, and the elevation above the level of the sea varies 
from 680*52 feet at Gal&othi in the north-east to 636 feet at the last milestone 
of the Dehli road in this district towards Aligarh on the south. The station of 
Bnland^ahr lying dose to the centre of the district is 727*15 feet above the 
letd of the sea and 843 mike by road north-west from Calcutta. The Mil of 
district is principally a rich loam caUed tcofo, the distineiive feature, of 
w^di is that it dries white or to a veiy Kgbtgrey, and becomes of n daik rich 
when moistened by rain or irrigation. The poor sandy soil of the district 



ft 

BULANDSBAHB D18T1II0T. 

it invariably to be found all alon^ the high banks of the Ganges and Jumna 
which divide the h&ngar or uplands from the kkddir or bed of the river. These 
strips of light sandy soil and uneven land extend to the distance of a mile and a 
half or two miles inland from the high banks and ravines. There is also a ridge 
of yellow sandy soil which passes down the entire length of the district through 
the western parganahs. In places it throws spurs and almost disappears, but 
sSon again shows itself, and is easily traceable throughout parganah D6dri 
between i^ddfpur-Chandauli and Kalda, where it enters the parganah, and 
Loh&rli ancHl^ilbegampur, where it separates, one branch proceeding along the 
boundaries of parganaly Sikandarabad and Dankaur. Again dividing above 
Jh^jar, one ridge passes through Jewar and the other runs through Khdija. 
There is also another sandy ridge running through the centre of the eastern 
portion of parganah Baran, and on through jShikdrpur into Pahdsu. The spur 
which goes off from the main ridge near Eot and across to the north-east of 
Sikandarabad is traceable the whole way down to Khdrja, and through it be- 
tween the Grand Trunk Bead and the canal into the Aligarh district. 

Dhdk (Butea /roadoso; jungle tracts are to be found on the western side of 
parganah Saydna and in the adjacent villages of Agauta, and these* extend into 
Ahar and Baran, and through the western comer of Anupshabr into Shikdrpur, 
and on along the boundary of Shikdrpur and Anupshabr into Pah&su, and through 
the villages on either side of the parganahs of Pah&su and Dib&i into the Aji- 
garh district. In places this dhdk jungle is dense and the trees are large, 
and generally the land is good, but much of fbe best has been redeemed and 
brought under the plough, and, as a rule, only the worst has been left. There 
is no similar tract of dhdk jungle on the Jumna , side of the district. In tappa 
Babupura and the adjacent villages about Babupura and Diy&natpur there are 
large tracts of land covered with dhdk jungle, thorn and other bushes. Most of 
this land is very good, and must in process of time be brought into cultivation ; 
hitherto, however, it has beef by no means unremunerative. The dhdk wood,^ 
gum, and grass are all very valuable, and herds of cattle graze here, also a 
number of camels, all of whidi pay pdnchi or ‘4ail money” to the zamind&rs. 

^ Uiar plains are found in almost all the parganahs of this district, but espe- 
^ cially in parganah Ehdija. There they stretch for 

Borrsn pUiofl. through several villages, and are quite barren 

and incapable of producing any crops at all, not even grass. These plains 
become quite white in December or January, and give the appearance of newly 

^nmtMwooiUutttfuiTtlrmtdtor cyUaim for tnlIt.biitforIlttl«diwmMp» AmL 
ntamirn^ ttieUIr, thwwii« oit mVMaUnlr Uttl. hMt, M4b taiid)' woTWtMl bta 

vMntJtm MW aww; Xh* tvk If MfCfiir tiralag pwpoMi. 8 m fortlwrraiiplNMalt^ 
TolwM w tht rofriftl. ft flHM pwrbiMt. 




BULAimSHAHE ptSTRiCT. 

Men snow, and o{ion by producing mirages look like vast lafes of water. The 
white appearance is caused by a bloom or efflorescence which spreads every- 
where after the rainy season is well over and the cold season far advanced, and 
remains* until again washed aiway by the rains. Where the efflorescence is 
abundant no vegetation will thrive, nor is the soil culiurable by the ordinary 
methods pursued by the natives o^ this country. Reh is found chiefly in the 
low land, and in the upland in hollows where w'ater lodges after rain. Th^e 
are few level tracts covered with reh in the upland, there are more the low- 
land, and most in land cut up by ravines. There is some land i^this district 
where reh does not effloresce, but which is still nevertheless uncultnrable. Such 
land however contains saline matter which gives a whitish appearance to the 
surface of the soilj but no reh lies above. In such soil no crop is raised, nor 
does grass grow thereon. There is a third kind ot soil showing no signs of saline 
matter, except by its extreme hardness, but yet producing scarcely anything 
except grass. 

The following table of ascertained heights above the level of the sea in this 
Heights * district is compiled from the records of the Great Trigo- 

nometrical Survey (see further under Bulandshahr, 


Bostkn, and Karol in the alphabetical arrangement) 


111 the Meerut ami Aligarh road — 












Feet. 

Gal&othI bench-mark 

... 

... 

... 

HI 

... 

680'69 

Top of the 98th milestone from Meerut 

c 

... 

... 

... 


688*71 

Ditto 99th ditto 

ditto 

... 

... 

... 


686'*62 

Ditto 30th ditto 

ditto 

... 

... 

... 

... 

687*46 

Ditto Slst ditto 

dUto 


... 

... 

eaa 

685*99 

Ditto 82nd ditto 

ditto 

... 

... 

... 

eat 

683*06 

Ditto 33rd ditto 

ditto 

.M 

... 

... 

... 

681*88 

Ditto 34th ditto 

ditto 

... 

... 


tee 

678*71 

Ditto 30th ditto 

ditto 

... 

a*. 

... 

Mt 

676*67 

Ditto aeth ditto 

ditto 

... 

••IC 

... 

ite 

678*77 

Ditto 37th ditto 

ditto 

•M 

... 

... 

ee. 

669*96 

Ditto asth ditto 

ditto 

... 


... 

sat 

679*48 

Ditto 89th ditto 

* ditto 

... 

... 

... 

aaa 

679*88 

‘ Ditto 40th ditto 

ditto 

Mf 

■■1 ■ 

..* 

fta 

669*97 

* Junction of Dehli and Meerot roads, top of stone 


... 

o 

•ae 

667*00 

Top of the 41st milestone from Meerut 

toe 

... 

.1. 

s.s 

669*16 

Ditto 4Snd ditto 

ditto 

•ea 

... 

••• 

eee 

670*73 

Walipnr canal bridge^ leyel of spring of arches 

.*• 

... 

aaa 

6?8*7l 

Walipur bench-mark in front of toll-office... 

•*l 


es. 

670*78 

Bulandshahr bench-mark 

... 

... 

Ml 

..1 

•ee 

797*16 

Top of 4Srd milestone on Meerut road 

... 

... 

... 

eaa 

679 80 

Ditto 44th ditto 

ditto 

... 

... 

til 

aat 

667*84 

Ditto 48th ditto 

ditto 

M* 


... 

s.e 

664*08 

Ditto 4eth ditto 

ditto 

•M 

■M 

Ill 

aaa 

669*66 

Ditto 47th ditto 

ditto 

Ml 

Ml 


tat 

669*11 
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Top of 48ih 

milestone on Meerut road 



III 

Vest 

656*67 

Ditto 49th 

ditto 

ditto 


... ... 

see 

666*17 

Ditto 60th 

ditto 

ditto 


... ••• 

SSI 

65S'66 

Ditto Slst 

ditto 

ditto 




662*61 

Ditto 5Snd 

ditto 

ditto 




661*01 

Ditto 63rd 

ditto 

ditto 



sss 

655*16 

Khdrja bench-mark 

... 

... 

• ... ••• 

t6l 

647*78 

T«p of post on 6Snd mile from Dchli 

.M 

... ... 

tti 

648*47 

. Ditio 

63rd 

ditto 


.., It, 

III 

662*43 

Ditto « 

64th 

ditto 

... 


Cll 

648*40 

Ditto 

56th 

ditto 

... 

... ... 

IIS 

646*86 

Ditto 

66th 

a ditto 

... 

... ... 


643*87 

Ditto 

67th 

ditto 


... ... 

IIS 

689*84 

Ditto 

68th 

ditto 

... 

... 

IIS * 

638*01 

Top of stone 

69th mile from Ddhli 

... 

... ... 

SSI 

640*63 

Ditto post 

60th 

ditto 

... 

..1 ... 

its 

039*63 

Ditto stone 

61st 

ditto 

... 

... 

SSI 

643*44 

Ditto 

69nd 

ditto 

... 

... ... 

SIS 

636*24 

Ditto post 

63rd 

ditto 

... 

... ... 

SIS 

636*00 

The natural divisions of tho soil 

are 

four — ddhtty seota. 

pilotay 

€md bhdpy 


besides the hJiddir or river beds. The following aro tlio 
details of those soils in acres eollociod in 1865 in tho 


revanne-paying villages and tho corrected totals of the Bnal report:— 


Soil. 

Irrigated. 

Uoirrigated. 

1 

Corrected Sital. 

So/?. 

Irrigated. * 

Unirrigated. 

1 

Corrected total. 

D&krs... 

81,017 

30,737 

61,764 

61,162 

Bbdr *.• 

4,729 

86,347 

41,069 

88,193 

Seots ... 

868|724 

826,329 

.694,063 

697,943 

Ktiidir .. 
Gr s n d 

8,819 

19,224 

87,648 

94,938 

Pilots ... 

8.261 

46,183 

63,444 

66,669 

Total, 

821,043 

1 466,880 

777,868 

777,198 


From this table it appeara that mta comprised 77 per cent, of the total 
cnltivated area at the recent settlement ; ddkra formed eight per cent. ; pdota seven 
per cent. ; Bve per cent., and khddir three per cent. Speaking generally, 
ddkraj and ihddir are good soils, and piloia and hMr are poor soils. 

Ddkta is a stiff dark clay, prevailing in natural dips and hollows where 
w-*..*.! ill i-i j II ^*^ter collects and lies during the rains. This land 
remains moist alter the other soils have become dry ; 
and'beiDg.sitaated near and around ponds and lakes is, as a rnle^ irrigated 
from them. From its clayey imture it forms into very large clods, and if once 
allowed to dry and cake^ it camot bo cultivated untS it is moists^.^ 

— Oanis^s SeUtoeat 
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in a ridi loam or moifld, something like-(2dAra, but with less clay in it. tt varies 
much in fertility according as it approaches rfdAra, or is light and mixed with 
sand. Pilota-iB a poor friable yellow soil, generally sandy ; even when it clods 
the particles do not bind together like ddh a. Its distinguishing characteristics 
are its yellow or dark red colour and its inability to retain moisture. Bhdr is 
simply sand generally of a whitish grey colour, for when it becomes yellow it is 
termed pilotcu The ridges of sandhills are composed of bkdr and pilota mudli 
intermixed ; the bldr being on the sides and tops of the hillocks, and ^e pilota 
generally on one side or the other, and not on both at the same time, nor con-» 
fined to either side for any great distance. Properly speaking, that alone I . 
hhdr whioh blows about and shifts with the wind, for ^ere the country is level 
and sandy the soil is an inferior description of aeota impregnated with bhdr, and 
this, provided it is white and not yellow, is a vefy fair soil. It is found very 
generally in two-thirds of parganah SayAna. 

The conventional denominations of soil in thb bdn^r or uplands are bdrah^ 
tndnda or majhola or apla and janged or oatl 3 ring lands, 
classifloft* ^ ^hich are again subdivided into irrigated and unirri- 
gated. In the lowland or khddir the lands are divided 
into bdrahf dofaali or two-crop land, and ekfaali or one-cropland. Bdrali is the 
circle of manured lands immediately adjoining the village site, and extending 
according to the size of the village, amount of manure and irrigation, to a dis- 
tance of two, three, and sometimes even five and six fields from the village habi- 
tations. Two or three crops a yeir are takefi off this land i all garden products 
are grown in it, and it pays a much higher rent than any other land. Mdnda, 
majkola, or agla is the next belt beyond the bdrah, and except in canal-irrigated 
villages or those in which kuchchq or temporary wells abound, the irrigated area 
is generally confined to these two. Beyond the mdnda is the jaiigal (jangle) or 
tract of outlying lands. 

The Jumna first touches upon this district opposite Dehli and fiows along ita 
south-west border for fifty miles. The Ganges flows 
along the north-east frontier for forty-five miles. The 
Hindan crosses the northern boundary of the district, and taking through its 
north-west part a tortuous course of about twenty miles, generalljcin a south- 
easterly direction, falls into the Jumna on the left bank near the village of 
Hangranli in parganah Donkanr. The East EAli Kadi crosses the northern 
frontier and holds for fifty miles a winding course, for the most part SQUtii- 
easterly, until it passes into the Aligarh district. 

The Jumna passes in its course along the borders of parganahs DAdri and 
» Dankaur in the Sikandarabad tahsii and parganah 
Jewar of the Khdija tahsii. The flood velocity of the 
river in this district is about fbet p« second, andin the cold weather it fidls 


Jumna. 
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to aboat eighteen inches per second. In the cold-weather the water is so clear 
as to be almost colourless, while in the rains it is very muddy and contains a 
large quantity of silt in suspension. There is no irrigation from the Jumna, 
and the navigation is chiefly confined to the rafting of timber and the transport 
of grain and cotton in small quantities. The weir thrown across the riyer be- 
tween the villages of Nayab&s^on the Bulanc&hahr side of the river and Okhia 
on the Dehli side acts as a temporary bar to complete navigation. This weir 
forms a portion of the head-works of the Agra Canal, whi<^ was opened by Sir 
W. Muir in March, 1874. In the floods of 1871, when the water rose ten feet 
*&oove the old level, the embankments constructed parallel to the weir to protect 
the surrounding country were found insufficient to withstand such a vast volume 
of water, and the consequence ^as that the country suffered much from inunda- 
tion* These floods lasted from the 31st July to the end*of August. The 
sites of five villages were entirely destroyed, of twenty-five others half wore 
destroyed, and in twenty-five more, portions were washed away. The khari/ 
crops were destroyed, but there was a bumper rabi hai'vost. Measures have, 
however, been taken to avoid this danger in future. Inundation when not too 
severe, as it was in 1871, is undeniably a cause of fertility, but when too strong 
the waters carry away the crops and leave the land water- logged. The bed of 
the Jumna is composed of micaceous silt, and there are no rapids or even 
eddies except during the rains. The only affluent of the Jumna in this district, 
of any note, is the Hindan, and the only important towns on its banks are 
Dankaur and Jewar. 

The Ganges flows along the borders of parganah Say&na of the Baran tah- 
Qinges ’ parganahs Ahdr, Amipshahr, and DibAi of 

tahsfl Anupshahr. The highest velocity in time of 
floods is twelve feet per second in the bed. The lowest in the main channel, iu 
the cold season, is three feet phr second. The bed is formed of coarse sand to 
thirty feet below low water,* of day and kiuikur to forty-two feet, and below 
that to sixty feet of brown sand. The scour during the heaviest floods has not 
exceeded thirty feet below the level of the dry bed. Ih places there are reefs of 
block kunkur and sand or sand conglomerate, containing just enough lime to 
hold the san^ together. The river is, like all rivers with sandy beds, subject to 
the formation of shoals and constant alterations of the deep channel; its course 
changes yearly, and large surfaces of land on the north-eastern bank are 
annually eut away, being replaced by banks thrown up in other places. The 
south-weetem bank alters but little, and is protected by strong headlands of 
hard day and kunkur standing twenty feet above the high flood level, such 
as AJiAr, Andpdudir, tU^ghat, and BAwighat. At the foot of these headlands 
there Is jjienerally a deep channel, and it is wdl known that some, at least^^ 
hhvh st(^d almost Intact for one hundred years. During the rains the river 

2 
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is not fordable, and crossing by boats is at times difficult and dangerous. The 
water of the holy Ganges (Qangaji) is so good that even when most fully 
charged with silt it is drunk by the natives in preference to well water. In the 
rains the colour is brown with a reddish tinge, and the temperature is about 80^. 
In the cold weather the water is beautifully clear, with a temperature of about 
50^. The Ganges is navigable gdherally all the year rounci ; during February 
and March, however; the water is often very shallow in places. The level bf 
the country on the left side of ihe river to the north-east is lower than the river- 
bed, and a considerable quantity of water escapes from the Ganges at a place 
called Biborapur, above AhAr, during the floods, and flows over the lowly ing^ 
country. The banks on the south side of the river are almost perpendicular ; 
on the north very low shelving and undeflned.^ The principal towns situated 
upon the Ganges are AhAr, Aniipshahr, RaranoAs, and KAmghat. 

The district is divided into two parts by the KAli Nadi, which enters it from 
^ the north near the Grand Trunk Road at GalAothi, 

• and flowing in a southerly' direction reaches Buland- 
shahr ; after passing thence through the Bulandshahr parganah, it assumes a 
south-easterly course through the centre of the PahAsu parganah, finally passing 
into the Aligarh district at the junction of parganahs Murthal and Atrauli with 
parganahs Pahasu and DibAi. The KAli Nadi in this district is little more than 
a natural drain to carry off the superfluous water from the surrounding conn- 
tiy, and used not to be a runiyng stream all the year round. There is a de- 
fined valley or trough, averaging about half a mile in width, ^ith the bed of the 
stream winding through it usually nearer to one bank than the other, and only 
at intervals in the middle of the valley. The hh&dir or low alluvial lands are 
however for the most part confined to one side of the stream for a distance of 
several miles, and further on are to be found extending for some distance on 
the other side. The course of this stream is vCry tortuous, and the turns and 
bends are very numerous, being in some places almost a succession of loops. 
Formerly there used to be no stream running except during the rains or 
after a fall of rain for A day or two. After tfie rain had drained off the bed 
was dry in parts, while water remained in some bends and deep hollows, and 
dammed up in convenient places and used fbr irrigation purposes* Now 
there is a stream always running, and in rains the river becomes navigable 
in parts for vessels of 100 maunds, though seldom, if at all, used for this purpose. 

There has been much controversy regarding the damage done to the* 
adjacent lands by the use of the KAli Nadi as a canal 
Injury cauMd by the river. ^ Currie, Settlement Officer in the 

.year 1865, made a special report upon this subject, in which he charged all 
,!he deterioration in the conation of the land to oveiHsaturation, which was 
due, to the fact that more water ran into the KAli Nadi from thq^ ^hal 
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than it could possibly carry off.^ He estimated the damage caused at 
Hs. 5,546 per annum, affecting an area of 4,257 acres, distributed over* 
forty villages. The same officer proposed as a remedy that tlte bed of the 
Edli Nadi should be widened and the flow of the water expedited by cutting 
through and straightening 4he various loops and bends, many of them at a dis- 
tance from each other of not more than 30 tb 50 yards across the necks of the* 
pdhinsulas made by them. Accordingly, in 1868, operations with a view to the 
straightening of the conrse of the river were set on foot by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment, from opposite the village of Pahdsu, for a length of about 11^ miles up* 
the windings of the rivei^ The actual cuttings made to divert the stream into av 
straight channel extend close upon three miles, so that the distance through which 
the river flows is now 8^) insteac^of as formerly 11^ miles in the particular places 
operated upon. There seems to be no doubt of the beneficial results of these 
works, inasmuch as they tend to ensure a more rapid and direct flow of vkrater than 
was secured in the regular bed of- the river. Their effect is also to diminish the 
area of swamps in the time of natural floods, or in the e^ent of a mass of water 
being sent down the river from any of the canal or rdjjhaha escapes, by quicken- 
ing the course of the river, and so leaving less time for 2J6iColation to take 
effect. 

In the newly excavated channel the banks arc high, and the river tolerably 
free from grass and weeds. Jfir. Currie’s chief charge was against the canal 
escapes, but Mr. Daniell considers that it has been clearly proved that the deter 
rioration took place during four or five years in which the escapes had been hardly 
used at all, and that for sixteen years previous, during all of which time they had 
been freely used, the land bore tolerably fair crop's. Percolation from the canal 
may have had a share in the damage caused, but percolation must have been 
confined to the west side of the river, j^here being no canals on the east side, and 
deterioration took place on both sides ; some assert that percolation did take 
'> place on both sides from the canal, the water from the latter penetrating beneath 
the bed of the K&li Nadi. Natural drainage also is said to be stopped by the 
canal, but this, too, can only be on the west side. The probabilities are that 
whilst the canal must be held answerable for some part of the deterioration 
caused, the feal fault lies in the nature of the stream, which is so intensely 
sluggish and so choked up with weeds and silt that it cannot adequately drain 
off the water from the surrounding country, which consequently saturatei an^ 
so deteriorates the laud. The recent operations for the improvemeniof theriver-, 
bed have extended the rectification to twelve miles below Bulandshahr, and mhcih 
benefit has already resulted from taking out nrtral(or water-weed) in this leittgthf 
which, at once, lowered the water-level of the river by a foot, and so fav hiipfifp^ejd 
its carrying capAfaili ties. The orders of Government, in 1875, on thit df^ 

‘ ■ I Settlemeat Import, page 7. ■-'.j .. 
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works for this district practically acknowledge that the inundation and 
otmssquent deterioration of the villages near Kot on the Bulandshahr branch canal 
has been due to the obstruction to the natural drainage caused by the canal;' In 
writing of the tract further south, it is said that the deplorable state of the town 
of Khiiija and the adjacent tract, consequent on the increased amount of liberated 
water which now flows down upon it from the Meernt district, is acknowledged on 
all sides, and a project is now being prepared for carrying off surface water froin 
the whole area lying between the canal and the K&rou Nadi from Jarcha down- 
wards, past Khurja, to enter the Nadi again at the village of Johara. In 
order to enable the Karwan to cariy the increased volume of water that will be 
thrown into it . by this scheme without risk of damage to other lands its bed 
will need improvement, but immediate relief jpust be afforded to Khuija.’^ 
The evils caused by the over-saturation of the soil have thus, at length, been 
Recognized, and projects involving an expenditure of nearly twenty lakhs of 
rupees have been sanctioned, of which one-half will probably he completed 
ddring the year 1875-76. The works in this district alone will cost some 
Bs. 4,03,825. 

The principal towns situated upon the K41i are, on the right bank, Buland- 
shahr and Pahdsu, and on the left M&Ugarh and Chnnndera. Looking at the 
ri^’er in connection with communications, I note that in times of flood it is 
about 1,600 feet broad and about four feet in average depth, but just about the 
middle it is not less than twenty feet in depth. During the cold weather it is 
about thirty feet broad and about flve feet deep in the deepest part. The 
banks are well defined, but slope down gently to the bed. The bottom is hard 
and firm. It is not fordable anywhere in this district during the rains. It is 
crossed on the metalled road from Bulandshahr to Andpshahr by a masonry 
bridge, on the metalled road from Andpshahr to Aligarh by a masonry bridge, 
and on the Khurja and Shik4rpur road by a wooden bridge in the cold weatW 
and by a ferry in the rains. • 

The river Hindan enters this district from Meerut in the north of parganah 
•Dddri, and after a winding and irregular course of 
some nineteen or twenly miles joins the Jumna in the 
am of village Mangrauli towards the north of parganah l]tankaar. The 
Hindan flows between high shelving banks, and has no separate valley or 
trough of its own, but winds very much and is constantly changing its channel. 
For these reasons the river is not used as a boundary between the villages 
aitnated near it. It is rather the rule ihan the exception that the village areas 
in immediate prorimity to the Hindan axe situated on either side of it. Irriga- 
tion is oairied on extensively fh>m the Hindan, the water being raised chiefly 
by Idcff as in well irrigation, t. a/ by means of a wheel and uprights placed close 
to tile edge of the bank, and by lowering the leathern bucket (chras) by metos 
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of a rope over the wheel into the stream itself. The land of Uie villa^s which 
border on the Hindan are the best in the parganah of DSdri owing to its 
constant renovation by rich alluvial deposits, but it sometimes suffers from high 
and violent floods to which the river is very liable. In the year 1842, after excess- 
ively heavy rains and consequent flooding of the riveri silt was found deposited 
upon portions of the adjacent lands to the depth of over 25 feet. The Hindan 
ii^ not regarded as navigable, and the water is sometimes so low in the hot 
season that no boat could pass over it. The surface velocity of the river in 
the rainy season taiven near Qhdziabad is eleven feet per second. Tlie only 
town of any importance situated upon its banhs in this district is Kdsna on 
the left bank. 

Besides the rivers already mentioned there are two or three streams in this 

district which, though merely natural drainage lines, 
other slrewu. • m, .. . , 

deserve a passing notice. The most important of these 

is the Karon or Karwan, which rises near Parpa to tlie oast of the Ganges Canal 

and flows in a southerly direction ; it increases in departpre from the East Kali 

Kadi as it advances in its course, and in its natural features resembles the 

Chhoiya. It is always fordable in the rains. It is crossed on the Jewar and 

Khflrja second-class road, by means of a causeway which is covered to the 

depth of two or three feet in the rains. The banks are not well defined, but 

the bottom is level and firm. The width during the rains is about 250 feet^ 

and the depth about five feet. It perfoctl;^ dry in the cold-weather. It 

runs east of Sikandarabad, and on into parganah Khurja and the Aligarh 

district, and finally, after a course of ninety miles, falls into the Jumna at a 

point near the village of Sh&hdera, just below Agra, 

The Fatwai or Fatwaliya rises in some lowland which lies to the west of 
the town of J&roha, and running through parganahs Dankaur and Jewar on 
into parganah Tappal of the Aligarh district, finds its way into the Jumna at 
Nausherpur, in the Muttra district. For the first 35 miles of its course no 
regular river-bed is formed, and cultivation is carried on in the slight depressions 
which are occupied by water ddring the rains. Close to the village of Rautera, 
howeyeri it is joined by another line of drainage collected in the dMk jungle 
lying betweel Dankaur and Rabupura, and thereafter it increases in width 
until it joins the Jumna. The Chhoiya rises at a point about 3^ miles to the 
east of the canal in the latitude of Meerut ; it takes a southerly direction nearly 
parallel to that of the canal, and fails into the East K&li Nadi nine miles 
below Hipur, just within the Bulandshahr district. 

There are ferries on the Ganges at Anupsbahr, Bahriya, Dippnr, Jaiiipury 
Ferries Jhabda, Earanbds, Narora, Rdmghat, RAjgbat, AUr, 

* , MAndu, Farida, and Basi. On the EAli there are second 

elass ferries at Anclum and Fabdsu, and one on the flindan at BhaageL 
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The revenue from those ferries in 1858 amounted to Bs. 8,665 ; in 1861 to 
Bs. 15,135 ; in 1865 to Rs. 22,268 ; and in 1871-72 to Rs. 21,432. At 
Anupshahr and R&mghat a bridge-of-boats is kept up during the dry seasons 
As a rule the ferries are leased to contractors, but not for more than one season 
at a time. The revenue of 1858 is only for the first sis months of the year. 

There are no fords in the rainfi on either the Ganges or Jumna. The rule 
for settliog disputes between riparian proprietors on the Ganges and Jumna ts 
that the deep stream shall be regarded as the boundary of the several estates. 
If the river changes its course and outs off so much land from one village, tliere 
is an equivalent gain to the inhabitants of the village on the opposite sidei 
which may in its turn lose as much, and even more, should the river return to 
its original course. 

There are no important lakes or jhils in this district, but there is one tolerably 
largo irregularly shaped jhil at Ahinadgarh, in the 
Lakes, c. north of parganah Pahdsu. It is chiefly remarkable 

for producing large cijops of singhdra^ or water caltrop, a species of nut, and 
thereby bringing in a fair yearly revenue to the zaminddrs, who let the lake 
out to Kahdrs and other low castes. There is another at Kuchchesar, in 
the north of parganah Say&na. 

The Ganges Canal enters this district from Meerut at the village of J^rcha, 
in the 115th mile of its course. After reaching that 
village^it again enters the Meerut district and flowa 
through it for one or two miles, re-entering this district near the village of 
Gesupur in its 1 19th mile. From this point it runs south-west through parganahs 
D4dri, Sikandarabad, Khurja, Bulaodshahr, and Pah&su, leaving the district 
at its 155th mile near the village of Kasumbbi. ’ The total length of the main 
channel in this district is 38 miles. 

At or near the 110th mile, close to the village of Dahara in parganah 

Frinclptl works on the l^sna of the Meerut district, the Bnlandshahr branch, 
esnah excavated as a famine-relief work in 1860, leaves 

the main canal on the right bank. The head-works consist of a bridge with 
eight bays of 20 feet each oyer the main canal, and a bridge with a centricsi 
bay of 20 feet, and two side bays of 15 feet in width each, over the head of 
the branch, connected by a line of curved revetment, resting upon a redan- 
shaped platform, which projects its acute angle towards the point of sepan^ 
tion of toe main stream and toe branch; toe hides of this redan consist of 
flights of steps, or gh4ts, which are approached from toe higher levels by stain 
centrioally placed on toe curved revetment; both these bridges are fltted 
with shutters and planks and the necessary appliances for regulating toe 
water/’ At Kot, on toe Grand Trunk Road, four miles east of Sikandarabad, 
^ this branch divides into two, known as the right and loft branchesi both df 
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whidi run, with a slight course to the east, southwards into tho Aligarh 
district, and through the Du5b between the Patwaliya and the Kdron. From 
its entry into this district to Ehurja, the line of main canal, after crossing the 
lowland in which the heads of the Kdron are sitnated, runs between that river 
and the East Edli Nadi. At their widest points of soparation they are only 

miles apart, whilst immediately opposite t&e town of Bulandsliahr the width 
does not exceed miles. In the early part of its course tlie direction of the 
canal is a prolongation of the straight line from Dahara, but at tho 127th and 
ISlst miles there are corves towards the west, and at the 139th mile a curve 
towards the east, all of which are designed to enable the canal to follow the 
general direction of the high land and the water-shed, as well as to open 
country unconnected with sites of houses or villages. Tho slope from north to 
south is about 1*42 feet per mile, and transversely the slope falls from tho 
Edli on the east to the Edron on the w'cst. The soil in the excavation is 
tolerably good except whore sand occurs, but the soil below the canal bed is 
light and not very good. Taking the latitudes of Bulandshahr and Ehurja, 
Colonel Cantley found that at the former place the bed of the canal was 22*33 
feet above the bed of the Kali on tho left, and 6 feet above the bed of the Kdron 
on the right ; and at Ehurja, 11 miles lower down, tho Edli was 24*83 feet, 
and the Edron 10*5 feet lower than the canal line. 

From Ehurja southwards the canal maintains tho same relative position. 
At Mdnda Khera, on the 143rd mile^ there is an escape with a waterway equal 
to sixty feet in ten sluices of six feet each, and connected with tho East Kali 
Nadi. At the 149th mile the Palra falls deliver Ihe whole body of the canal 
water on a level five feet lower than that on which it has been running. This 
work consists of five bays of 20 feet each, giving a clear waterway of 100 feet ; 
the general design of the work being the same as that which is, hereafler, 
described under the Muzaf!arna*gar district. Throe miles below the Palra falls 
the Eoil branch leaves the main*canal on the right, close to the 152nd milestone. 
The works are similar to those at the head of the Bulandsbahr branch, with the 
exception that the regulating bridge over the canal has a waterway of only 120 
feet, divided into six openings of 20 feet each. 

The following works have been constructed on the main line in this district 
Bdjbahas and inlet heads at Sanauta, Arauli, Walipura, and Mdnda Khera ; 
bridges at the same places and at Gesupur, Phakana, Dhanora, Mdman, Acheja, 
Bahenda, JAtaula, and Easdmbhi. There are canal ehauku or stations at each 
of tiiese places. Others are the escape works at Mdnda Khera ; at Palra, falls, 
mills^ and a head to the navigable channel and locks and the Eoil brandi head* 
worbi. On , the extreme east flows the Fatehgarh branch of the canal com- 
jAeted about 1800, but which now, owing to a fiulure in the supply from the 
Biain cani^ btops ai Andpshidir. It waters the ndrih-eastem portions of 
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th6 district by the Parichhatgarh and Kithor rdjbahas and the Bah^durga^ 
and Waira branch distributaries. The entire line of the main canal is navigable 
throughout this district, but there is little navigation, and the water-power 
is only made use of at Palra. There are some 626 miles of distributaries 
attached to the canal in this district. There are no large river communities 
though Anupshahr is to some extent supported by timber traffic, arid R&in- 
ghat by fees from pilgrims coming to bathe. There are about 200 families 
of fishermen, 200 boatmen and 200 men employed in dragging boats, or alto- 
gether 2,500 souls supported by river industries. 

The following railway stations are on the East Indcan Hallway : — ^^Dddri, 21 
miles from Bulandshahr ; Sikandarabad, 14 miles ; 

Commanicationa. (jJiQlaj iQ miles ; and Khurja, 13 miles. On the Oudh 

and Bohilkhand Railway from Aligarh to Moradabad, Dib^i is 29 miles, and 
Hrijghat 32 miles from the civil station. 

The principal lines of road throughout the district are the Grand Trunk 
* Road, 38 miles, and its branch to Dehli, 37 ; Sikandar- 
abad to Andpshahr, 35 miles ; Sikandarabad to Bilaspur, 
6 miles ; Bulandshahr to M&man, 5 miles ; Jhajar to Bulandshahr, 15 miles, 
apd Anupshahr to Aligarh, 22 miles. All the above roads are metalled through- 
out. The following are the principal raised earthen roads : — J ewar to Khurja, 2 1 
miles: Bulandshahr to Rriraghat, 41 miles ; Bulandshahr to Sayrina, 21 
miles ; Jewar to Dehli vid Rahupura and Dankaur, 35 miles. This district is 
particularly well supplied with both water and land carriage. The Jumna 
and Ganges pass on either side of it, and the canal runs down the middle. 
The Grand Trunk Road divides at Khilirja, one branch going to Dehli and 
the other to Meerut. These two branches are connected in two places by 
the metalled road from Bulandshahr to the Chola or Bulandshahr road railway 
station and on to Jhdjar, and by the Anapshahr*and Sikandarabad road, which 
passes through Bulandshahr across the Graniih Trunk Road to Meerut, and 
joins the same road to Dehli at Sikandarabad. Since the railway has been 
4 >p«ied to Dehli, the most important road, in a mercantile point of view, in 
the district is that from Andpshahr to Sikandarabad, joining the Grand 
Trvaik Road at the latter place. A very considerable traffic irom Chandansi 
and from Bohilkhand, generally in sugar, jodr^ and 5d;Va, passes across by 
Andpshahr, and up along the Sikandarabad and Anupshahr road into the 
Grand Trunk Road, and so on to the trans-Jumna provinces. There is also a 
oonsiderable return traffic in salt. 

The only town of more than local importance in the district is Ehd?ja. The 
vail passes within 3^ miles of the town, from which a metalled road leads to the 
railway station, and the Grand Trunk Boad, as already stated, bifnroafos at 
Bidrja, one branch going to Dehli and the other to Meerut, so that the towtf it 
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pariioularly happily situated in regard to communications. It is generally sup- 
posed that the Oudh aud Bohilkhand Railway will absorb a considerable quantity 
of the traffic which at present passes by road vid Sikandarabad and Dehli to the 
Fanj&b, and back from thence to the trans-Ghingetic districts. The roads, with 
the exception of the Grand Trunk Road, have in this district been in charge of 
the Local Funds Committee since 1863. Several important works were com- 
pleted in this period : sar&is for native travellers were built at the railway 
stations of Khdrja, Kharli ( Sikandarabad), and Chola. At the latter place there 
is a strikingly handsome building, the lower story of which is set apart for the 
use of natives, and the^pper story for Europeans and natives of higher rank. 
The following 'roads were also constructed:— Bulandshahr to Mdman, Buland- 
shahr to T&jpur, a feeder to the Grand Trunk Road to Meerut, and feeder roads 
to the railway stations. The roads from Bulandshahr to Shikdrpur, Andp- 
shahr, and Saydna were raised and straightened. Tliero are no new roads 
required, and the communications with other districts are now amply sufficient 
for all purposes. • 

The climate of Bulandshahr varies very much. It is extremely cold in the 
Meteorology winter months, when th(? therinometer frequently falls 

to or near freezing point. During the prevalence of 
the hot winds in the latter part of spring and beginning of summer the climate 
is dry, but when the rains set in it is moist in the extreme. No meteorological 
observations are made for this dil^trict. The average rainfall for the whole 
district for the year ending 1st of June, 1872, was 32 inches. 

The average total rainfall for the ton years 1860-61 to 1870-71 is given 
below : — 


Period. 

1st June to 80th September, .. 
letOetober to^th January, 
let February to 80th May, 

Total 



87*8 89 6 13’9 16 8 

1*4 *S ... 1*9 

•M 1*4 4*6 ’7 


S9'9 84*5 17'8 18*8 



I 



The following table gives the total rainfall at some of the principal 


of Ibvpue. 


stations of the district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-4K) 
from returns existing among the records of the Board 
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Name ol ststiona. 

1 

1 

t 

•r 

to 

1847-48. 

1848-49. 

3 

s 

A 

Barm 

8S-65 

39-77 

43* 

28 46 

18-40 

25 61 

29-30 

fiiksndarabRd ... 

8458 

99*30 

98 37 

81-86 

16-80 

51-03 

3»-10 

Aerragabad ... 

34-69 

^3-66 

31*65 

31-78 


••• 

34-50 

Kbdrja ... ... 

53-07 

50*66 

41 41 

49 98 

... 

23-54 

87-46 

IMbdi ... ••• 

30-97 

99-09 

97 09 j 

38 10 

28-71 

30 74 

29-91 


Part II. , 

Productionb of thk District. 

The principal wild animals of the district arc the magar and the ghariydly\ 
species of alligator found in the Ganges and Jumna, 
Animal kingdom. former with the local name of ndkd when a man- 

eater ; nilgai or auja ( Portax pwtus); antelope ; wild pig; wolf (bheriyo); porcu- 
pine (aihii; otter; jackal and hyena (guftdr)/ Snakes of all kinds abound. 
The deaths in 1871 from snakes and wild beasts wore 27. Etewards are given 
for their destruction : for a hyena or female wolf three rupees ; for a male wolf 
two rupees ; for a female cub twelve annas ; for a mule eight annas. There are 
some few Aheriyas in the district who obtain a livelihood by trapping birds 
and game. Two or three, perhaps, pos^ss licenses for a gun, and they make 
Bomething by shooting antelope, water fowl, &c., and selling them to the 
villagers. 

. The bullocks used for agricultural purposes are of ordinary size. No im- 
provement whatever has as yet appeared in the local 
breed, although an attempt to tliis end was made by 
the Oolleotor of the District in 1868. He also proposed to import a number of 
buUs from HaritLna, but the plan did not seem tOttake with the zaminddrs, who 
aeemed as a body adverse to innovations. The proposal has not been since* 
renewed, but tiie more intelligent native gentlemen seem to think that it would 
be a great boon to the district were Haridna bolls stationed in different parts of 
the country at the Government expense, in the same way as^the stallions 
from the Government studs ; at the same time, however, they do not seem 
iD<dined to defray any portion of the expense themselves. The cost of a pair of 
ordinary bullocks is from Bs. 25 to 50. Two sorts are generally in use for 
superior labour in this district. The first is the Hlewat breed, which is chiefly 
lis^ and admirably adapted for agricultural purposes ; the second, the Nagor 
breed, chiefly used for carriage. The cost of a pair of Mewat bullocks varies 
Bs. 80 to 150, while the price of the Nagor breed runs from Bs. 15i) to 
apair. The cost of feed of a pair of Mewat bullocks is about Bs. U) a month, 


Domestic cattle. 
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and of Nagor bullocks Rs. 20. The cows and buffaloes in the district ate of the 
ordinary size, and very few are imported. The price of common country buffaloes 
varies from Rs, 50 to 70; thoso of the Hariana breed fetch from Bs. 60 to 100 
each, A common country cow costs from Bs. 15 to 30. 

Haridna bred cows fetch Bs. 40 to 80. There are no pasture land^ 
in the district exceeding one square mile, wliich fact may account for the little 
attention paid to local breeding. A few Gdjars earn a livelihood by pasture 
ing cattle in the valleys of the greater rivers. During 1870^71 cattle disease 
of a virulent type raged throughout the district. The foot-and-mouth disease 
known as “ hhar pahka ewr mmh pakka^^ and the rinderpest, called “dtfdan,” were 
both common. The spread of the disease was at first gradual, and appears to have 
been accompanied by general langour, refusal of food, ulceration of the mouth, 
throat and intestines ; offensive breath and bloody evacuations were also exhi- 
bited. The disease was decidedly found to be infectious : from January to 
August, 1870, 5,934 head of cattle were attacked, of which 3,336 recovered, 769 
died, and 1,529 were still ill when the report was made.. The disease continued 
its ravages on into 1872. 

A great improvement has taken place in the breed of horses since stallions 
from the Government Stud at Bdbugarh, in parganah 
Horses. H4pur of the Mcernt district, have been quartered at 

various places in this district. The zamind^rs almost without exception take 
advantage of them, and the result is that stropg and handsome colts and fillies 
are no jr commonly seen throughout tlie district. The owners are obliged to 
sell the young hprses to the Stud Department, and the price obtained for a 
colt or filly of two years old varies from Bs. 150 to 200. The feed of 
horses is not very costly, as most landholders have a considerable area sown 
with lucerne grass (rizko) and oats for fodder. There are various modes 
of feeding, but English oaJs and good grass are most generally given. 
Besides these f large strong Borse is seldom allowed less than three sers of 
gram or four sers of mth per diem. Sometimes a mash prepared by boiling 
mAh and mixing it with giUr or augar andy/ri (mulM) is given for the same 
purpose as a condition bail, but the practice is not common. The ordinary oost 
of feed of a horse amounte on an average to Bs. 10 a month. 

The breed of sheep, camels, and goats is not worthy of notice, and no attempts 
at improvement have been made. These animals are generally of the oidinaty 
rize. The price of a good strong camel varies from Bs. 50 to 100 ; of sheepaod 
goats from half a rupee to Bs. 2. Camels, sheep, and goats graze on trees, or 
in the jungle and along the roadside, and oost their owners but little for food. 

The foUowing is a list of the fish generally caught in this district for food. 

The majority of the names appeartobe merely local 
^ and pe^ar to this district :-The fwArl, 
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mahd$er, pimmdfii, boldr, panada, solar, lanchor, And gJiopar are fodnd in ibe 
" Ganges and Jumna, and the sauliya, rohu, singhdra, Idnchi or bodli, hadhua, 
'bdin,patra, tangan, katema, kheral, nareni, bakra, bachuwa, bhansdra or beMra, 
jhinga, anwdri, ghdr, chaluwa, moh, and mottdal in the Kali and the Hindan. 
The smaller kinds of fish are found indiscriminately in all the rivers, but 
are caught most generally in the Hindan and Kali Nadi, which are more 
easily netted than the larger rivers. The modes of catching fish in use 
ire by means of the radherajdl or drag-net of small meshes ; the bhamafjdl or 
mall net with larger meshes ; the idpa or funnel-shaped basket ; the dam (hand); 
ind the fishing-rod The first and fourth methods are rather destruc- 

tive to the' fry. There are not more than twelve or fifteen families in the 
cBstrict who follow fishing as a distinctivo calling, but there are about two 
'thousand K&hars, Mall&hs, and Aheriyas who, though ordinarily pursuing other 
occupations, occasionally catch fish for sale. Gangs of fishermen come twice in 
the year from Bohilkhand and encamp for periods varying from four to four- 1 
teen days upon the banks of those fish-producing rivers in which nets can 
easily be used. I'hese gangs number from ten to twenty persons, and their 
favourite river in this district is the Hindan. Whatever fish they capture 
they sell to the fish^eating population of the neighbourhood. There is no 
such thing as a fish-market in the district, nor is there even a fisherman’s ( 
•hop in any of the bazars. Occasionally the fishermen bring a basket or 
two of fish to a town, but instead of fitting in the bazar to dispose of 
them, they hawk them from house to house. The demand for fish is not great, 
'and the price is consequently low. Small fish cost about one anna a seer : the 
larger sort about one anna and ,a half. No class of the population depends 
upon fish for its food, and except a few Bengali, K6yath, and Kah&r families 
who have lately taken up their abode here from the lower districts, no 
class use fish as the principal relish with other food. The total quantity of 
fish consumed in this district every year doe^ not exceed 2,000 maunds. 


Bnlandshahr itself, which contains a population of nearly fifteen thousand 
souls (including more than the average number of Muhammadans and 
Ohristians), and situated on the bank of a fish-producing river^ only bp^asts 
one regular fisherman. The case of the other towns in the distrii^^^'fg 
much the same. The towns bordering on the Ganges are princip^j inhabited 
by Hindfis of the classes who do not eat fish and none of them possess a veiy 
l^ge ppulation. J 

The cultivated area during the last twenty-five years has iicicased by nearly 
Agriculture. hundred thousand acres, and Jeema likely still to 

advance as there is a considerable n^rgin of cnltnrable 
^bnd still remaining waste. The statistics of the total area u 1870-71 were as 
follows;— I 
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*AgAuta... ... 
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45,8)8 

81,608 

13,705 

80,159 

9,936 

19,551 

6,544 

9,453 


Baran ... ... 

•at 

58,18S 

97,964 

18,170 

16,111 

2,769 

89,507 

Shikirpur ... 

•*. 

85,899 

19,790 

14,981 

19,494 

9,799 

1,851 

4,060 

61,710 

89,829 

Saj&na... 

•M 

59,069 

19,058 

40,004 

7,206 

Tahsd Total 


198,397 

91,800 

106,597 

56,919 

89,590 

11,146 

805,345 

Ah&r ... ... 

... 

58,708 

15,744 

91,867 

49,964 

81,850 

93,168 

10,031 

11 

91,918 

Anuj^bahr ... 

DibSi ... M. 

•as 

53,717 

78,899 

mmnm 

0.435 

432 

77,158 

••a 

80,961 

47,S3I 

.15,736 

19,228 

1,565 

1,16,416 

Tahsil Total 

••• 

191,317 

68,579 

199,745 

59,478* 

88,689 

9,008 

984,499 

Khfirja ... ... 


81,119 

38,625 

49,487 

89,010 

9,898 

156 

193,176 

Pah&aa ... ... 

•sa 

54,466 

98,557 

30.909 

40,794 

21,785 

8,095 

91 

81,367 

Jewar ... 

•ss 

56,999 

16,135 

94,552 

7,686 

147 

89,814 

Tahsil Total 

... 

199,507 

78,817 

114,190 

78,847 

99,679 

894 

993,857 

Sikandarabad ... 

... 

61,079 

98,757 

89,899 

30,748 

16,956 

93,508 

14,084 

9,590 

17,119 

100,959 

Dankaur ... 

... 

47,996 

16,553 

87,949 

8,851 

96,774 

188,494 

Oadri ... ... 

... 

88,796 

50,847 

84,094 

14,087 

• 1,517 

Tahsil Total 

... 

197,171 

89,759 

114,419 

78,858 

36,979 

98,996 

386,987 

Grand Total 

... 

779,399 

391,448 

1 

457,944 

— a 

960,895 

137,980 

41,704 

1,919,981 


Further inquiries at the close of 1871 made the cultivated area amount to 
851,366 acres, of which 424,636 acres were under rain crops and 426,730 acres 
were under spring crops. The culturable area during the same year consisted of 
culturable waste, 200,254 acres, revenue-free lands, 39,975 acres, and fallow of 
one year, 6^640 acres ; total 246,869 acres. 

Irrigation is carried on frdm wells, tanks, and canals to a veiy great extent in 
Inigation this^'district. Taking the returns for 1871 alone, the 

irrigation in acres in both seasons has been as follows 
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in, 968 

166,981 

.968,149 


Deducting from this total the area oropped in both seasons, or 69,661 
acres, the balanoe of 218,688 acres shows fte net area irrigated in 1871, and 
682,678 acres of the cultivated area were left dry. Out of the total area irrigated, 
according to the returns of 1865, 268,868 acres were irr^^ated fropi wells, 

36,754 acres from the canal, and 14,804 Acres from ponds, tanks, and rivers. Siiipe 
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tll^' lb€j: (»nal*irngaie(fgt6»j as shown abov^^ has conlSderably inoreasadi super- 
iM^ng irrigation from wells^ whioh in many casesi owing to the rise in the water 
\eve\, are now of no use. In addition to this, canal-irrigation costs only Bs. 6 
an acre, while well-irrigation costs 10 per acre. 

The depth of water from the surface, in the high tracts of inferior land along 
the banks of the Ganges and the Jutifna, varies from 24 to 30 feet, while in Jewar 
it is 40 feet In the body of the district generally, the water-level naturally 
rests at from 18 to 24 feet from the surface, but in the tracts affected by the 
canal this has been raised to 10 or 12 feet, so that, as already observed, hundreds 
of kuehcha temporary wells have been destroyed there, |nd no new ones can be 
sunk. To counterbalance this loss, land whioh formerly only produced one 
crop now bears two, and has consequently become more valuable, and the culti- 
vators, assured of water in seasons of drought, have become more independent 
and painstaking. The increase of land-revenue accruing from oanal-irriga- 
tion, after allowing for the deterioration of lands lying in the valley of the Kill 
Nadi, amounts to near Rs. 33,4 IS a year in this district. Tfie projected increase 
of canals will no doubt entirely supply the wants of the district in this respect and 
eliminate to a great extent the element of chance from agricultural speculations. 
Any increase in the proportion of canal-irrigation to well-irrigation has a ten- 
denc]rto displace the use of temporary wells, and is not peculiar to this district. 

The following statement shows the number of masonry and temporary wells 
Average irrigatioa from ‘ 1" parganah, with the number of Idos or leathern 
buckets worked by them, the average area watered by 
each Uo and the average depth of the water in the wells and the depth of water 
from the surface. The average, area irrigated per Ido through the whole dis- 
trict is 8} acres, or 14 pukka bfghas 
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Hie gfeat inorease in fevers daring the last few years has kegt pace with 
the increased activity in the canals and more extended irrigation, and so far 
the canals have had a prejndical effect upon the public heaJth in this disfirict. 
There has been little efflorescence of reh due to the canal, and with the excep- 
tion of flooding in the escapes, the action of the canal in regard to the land 
itself has been on the whole beneficial. The area irrigated varies from year 
td year according to the season ; increasing, as may be supposed, in seasons 
of drought and decreasing in years of excessive or ordinary moisture. The 
following statement shows the canal-irrigation per parganah for a series of years 
compiled from the records of the Canal Department : — 
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Taking the principal products grown in the district, the following statement 

iDflaenoeonorops. irrigated by canals 

for seven years, ahd thus the influence of the canal 
in promoting the production of the more valuable crops 


Crops. lft66-67. 1667-68. 1668-66. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-78. 878-73. 


Gardens 

S91 

1 188 

Sugarcane 

U1 

1,027 

Wheat 

8,767 

14,014 

Bariev 

1,868 

478 

Bioe 

76 

' 103 

Maize 



Other cereals 

1,843 

789 

Gram 

6,761 

91 

Other pnlsea 

333 

941 

Bodder 

... 

... 

Cotton 

8,880 

I.TSt 

Other fibres 

... 

... 

Indigo 

6,149 

6,261 

Other djes 



Drugs 



Oil-seeds 




943 

1,9ST 

1,488 

1,181 

1.365 

10,788 

4,.3I7 

8,376 

9,843 

8,951 

61, .378 

40.0M 

63, .388 

44,043 

41,239 

29,885 

17,674 

15,164 

8,963 

14,717 

3,876 

872 

197 

309 

114 

... 

7.08 k 

1,179 

276 

116 

9,982 

6,439 

6,844 

366 

623 

974 

7,012 

8,969 

1,966 

6,144 

246 

3,246 

710 

8,416 

2,164 

... 

1,916 

1,899 

628 

1,197 

' 5,987 

13,016 

7,639 

6,6 <5 

3,006 

... 

9l) 

47S 

811 

386 

6.668 

81,196 

94,665 

25,008 

31,905 


334 

1.3.33 

268 

14S 


26 

47 

64 

no 



31 

77 
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The culturable waste is considerable, but as a rule, exa*pt in a few places, 
Chsracter of existing much cut up by barren patches that are entirely 
vMte lands. unculturablc. In the eastern part of parganah Agauta 

there is a long strip of cultu/able waste interspersed with patches of dhdk 
jungle and low marsh lands known as duhars, which stretches on into parganah 
Bpon with the same character. In Shikfirpur, about Chaukla, there are large 
barren tracts of a similar kind drained by the Chhoi}'a N&la. In parganah 
Saydna there are extensive tracts of culturable land now covered with dhdk 
jungle and used for pasturing cattle. In the cluster of villages between Ahdr 
and Garrauli in parganah Ahdr there arc large stretches of culturable waste 
interspersed with patches of land completely barren. The Khiirja parganah 
contains large tracts extending for several ^ miles of utterly barren waste 
and scrubby forests of dhdk jungle mingled with unculturable patches of 
iher and kalar lands. The khddir lands of the Jumna, thoi^h containing 
considerable tracts of culturable waste, are so subject to inundation, and 
the climate is so unhealthy, as te give little prospects of profitable investment 
in agriculture. 

Wheat, barley, and gram are the staple products of the raU harvest, and 
the common millets and pulses of the khdrif harvest. 
Sugarcane and rice are but little grown, but indigo, 
;^<»wer, cotton, and tobacco are more or less cultivated all over the dbtrict. 
Ae poppy cultivation, too, is ^reading a little. The rabi crops in general are 
wheat, barley, gram, tobacco, peas, masur, onions, garlic, ddo, fdra, and safflower : 


Staple products. 
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in the iHHfy ^oclr, Inijra^ Indian-oorn, miingy urd, arhar^ red pepper, 
indigo,, cotton, kangni, sdvxmky mandua^ lobiya, kodo, cimuldiy fidgMray akiy 
ekari, and various vegetables. 

Urdf safflower, and oil-seeds may be mentioned amongst the specially culti- 
Vrd, safflower, and oil- 'vnted products of the district. The cost of cultivation 
of urd averages five to seven rupees per bigha, which 
if &e pukka bigha of 3,025 square yards, or about five-eighths of an acre, 
and the outturn is from 5 to 7| standard maunds per pukka bigha, averaging, 
say, 6k maunds. The price will be found under Prices.” Urd is sown in Asdrh 
(Jnne-July) and reaped in Aghan (October-November), very often in 
and HOia soils, and requires no irrigation except in seasons of deficient rainfall. 
The bkiisa or chaff sells at four maunds for the rupee, and the grain is some- 
times exported. Safflower (kusdm) is sown in Kudr and picked in Phdlgan, and 
an oil is extracted from the seed (kur)» The chaff is sold as fodder for cattle. 
In the Baran tahsfl the oil-cakc is usually given ns wages for extracting the oil. 
The seed is not gathered till the close of Phdlgan. A maund of seed yields 
seven sers of oil, 14 sers of oil-cak©, and 13 sers of chaff in the KhArja 
tdhsil. Irrigation is needed where carrots and safflower, as often happens, are 
sown together, otherwise the mahdwut or winter rains are sufficient. The cost 
of production is about eight to nine rupees per pukka bigha. The outturn of 
flower is about 8 to 18 sers per bigha, with an average of 13 sers. The 
flower sells at 2 to 2^ sers per rupee. The produce of seed is about 64 to 144 
sers per bigha. The average price of the seed is one rupee per maund, and of 
the oil is four or five sers per rupee. Taking 100 sers as the average yield 
of seed, the profit would appear to be only about one or two rupees per bigha. 
The following table shows the cost of manufacturing oil from various seeds 
compiled from the average of the vernacular returns of each tahsil 



In the year 1870-71, a year of average plenty, the area under each crop and 


die average produce was — 
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FfodiiceiotBaiiiidii 

UI6 

MM 


f,ST;3M 


Oil-Mads. 


Wheat and 
barley. 


Puliei. 
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^The ayerage ciiltivation of a plough is about fourteen bigbas pukka, or 8| 
ai6res, and is thus shown with the outturn and value of each crop for parganah 
Khl&ija. The average price gives that of the harvests for ten years before the 
famine year in 1861 

Irrigated except hdrah land. 



This gives a rate per acre of lts« 4, 5, 7 for irrigated and Es. 2-5 for 
unirrigated land. The subject of rents is further noticed hereafter. 

The mode of cultivation does not differ from that in use in other distriots. 


„ , , Manure is made use of in the vicinity of large towns. 

Mode of husbondry. . , . , , . i i ^ 

but IS not obtainable in the country, and the land is not 

allowed to lie fallow though there is the usual ititation of crops. The increase 
in the production of indigo and cotton and the increased consumption of food 
grains from the increase*in the population is amply met by the breaking up of 
new lands for oultivation. The consequence is that land of infeij^r ^Sality is 
now being brought under the plough and even lands affected with saline 
deposits. Ddkra soil produces rice, wheat, gram, barley and gram, and barley 
and peas mixed, to the exclusion of the inferior crops. Seotd is capable of pro- 
ducing all kinds of crops. Pilotd only yields the poorer crops, and tdra a 
speoies of mustard seed which seems to thrive best in it. Barley too is grown 
in a favourable ra5t harvest. Bkdr yields the rain orops and the poorer des- 
<^ptious of rabi orops, but it is sddom irrigated owing to its locality and nature, 
tl^re is, al 80 ,akind of barren soil showing no signs of saline matter, exo^t bj 
He ORtreme hardness, and yet producing scarcely anything but grass whid 
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has beisn brouj(ht idto oultivation to some extent by watering it well, and then 
ploughing it up for two or three years and giving it a good coating of manure 
for the first season. A scanty crop is thus produced which improves in time. 
Reh waste has not increased except in the tracts near the canal. The remedies 
adopted for the curing of this land are sub-soil drainage, and in some places a 
deposit of silica to the depth of six inches has been found to be of much use. 
The silt carried down by the canal is nearly all pure silica, but owing to the 
system of tor irrigation in force these benefits cannot be reaped from the 
canal. The really good oultarablo waste in the district is not more than twenty 
per cent, of the cultivated area, and much of this is only fit for grazing, more 
particularly that in the kkddir of tlie Jumna and Ganges. 

A model farm was established for the experimental cultivation of cotton 
The model farm Bulandshahr in Juno, 1870; 93 acres 2 roods 35 

poles were sown with cotton, and similar experiments 
were continued daring the following year. The result of the experiments made 
during 1872-73 wf^s to give the following yield per acre, fractions omitted : — 



First. 

Seconds 

Thirds 

Fou/rth. 

Fifth, 

Sixth. 


tbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ibs. 

lbs. 

tbs. 

Hingangh&t, 

... 45 

66 

52 

71 

70 

28 

Bani ••• 

... 50 

57 

42 

27 

48 

20 

Indigenous 

OO 

117 

99 

118 

68 

30 


In the first, the land was deep ^loaghed,tmanured and irrigated, and the 

seed sown on the ridges ; the system being the same as 
Cotton. , nr T . t mi 7 ... 

that known as Mr. Login s. The second was similar 


to the first without ridges ; the third the same as the second without manure. 
In the fourth the land was broken up by the ordinary plough and irrigated, 
and the seed was sown in lines. The fifth was similar to the fourth with the 
addition of 85 maunds of manure per acre, and the sixth was purely on the 
native system. It would thift appear that the fourth plot cultivated on the 
native system, except that the seed was sown in lines, yielded the best produce. 
Similar experiments were made at theOawnpore Model Farm, and the following 
note^SIMieJxials at both the farms, by Mr. A. Parsons is interesting as a sum^ 
mary of the results. The object of the experiments at Bulandshahr and Cawn-* 
pore was to try and discover, if possible, wherein lay the secret of the suooesa 
of the " Egyptian system in Mr. Login’s hands (5001bs. of clean cotton to the 
acre), and to determine if the system was within reach of the ordinary cultw 
vator. At the Ch&ndi Farm, near Ealka, the Egyptian system under an ener^ 
getio Superintendent yielded last season (1872-73) 197tb8. of clean cotton per 
eore on land manured at the rate of 50 loads to the acre— probably from 25 
to 30 tons ; and out of six otiher experiments on the same plan without manum 
on different qualities of land, the oottum per acre ranged from 45 to I781hi. 
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Mr. Login's own trials gave him, in 1871-72, 4d7)tb8. per acre. During the 
kst season he obtained per acre. At Cawnpore, daring 1871-72, the 

Egyptian system, partially carried out, yielded 56ths, of clean cotton per acre 
in a bad season." 

' In 1872-73, houever, a portion of the same land yielded 446tb8. of clean 
cotton per acre, manured at the rate of 30 tons to the acre. The results of the 
Oawnpore experiments show that the secret of the Egyptian system lies ift 
heavy manuring, abundant but careful irrigation— in short, perfect caltivationj 
and this is beyond the roach of the ordinary native cultivator. Except in 
Mr. Login's own hands, at Ohandi, and at Cawnpore, the Egyptian system has 
proved, in every case in which I have known it tried, a miserable failure. For 
the third experiment at Cawnpore no manure at all was applied for the cotton, 
yet the yield on one part of the field was 323tb3. and on the other 339tb9. per 
acre. It is true this fiell was well manured in September, 1871, with blood 
manure, superphosphate of lime, bones, and farm-yard manure, and yielded a 
fair crop of wheat and barley, but nothing like so much as 70 tons per acre were 
applied. For the cotton the land was merely ploughed twice with an English 
plough and onco with a native one. Mr. Login's plan, as tried at Allahabad, 
yielded 26tbs. of clean cotton per acre more than was obtained at Bulandshahr; 
no irrigation was available at Allahabad, but about 12 tons more of manure 
were applied than at Bulandshahr. 

Few natives would or can apply as mudh as 70 tons of manure to the acre. 

Neither does tho land wholly cultivated by the native 
MtQoriag. , , , *' 

plough require it, but with the English plough the 

ease is different. Without the ^id of plenty of manure, excepting virgin laud, 
deep ploughing, in every case that 1 can recollect, has hitherto proved invari- 
ably inferior to the native method. Without tho aid of more manure than 
the native 6altivator can commonly command, I fook upon the English plough 
as a lamentable failure hitherto in India. Deep* ploughing of itself is of no 
advantage whatever, but the contrary. A native maintains the surface of his 
hud by repeatedly ploughing tho unoccupied portions of it during the rainy 
season, and applying what little manure he can to it at all times. ^BdClSeyond 
the three inches or so of tho surface the native plough never reaches, and 
the soil below is consequently never improved nor fertilized. The English 
plough, however, turns it np, and unless this lower portion is liberally manured, 
you have worse soil than before, and do mischief instead of good. One of the 
•iBgle-bullock municipal carts that may be seen daily about either Cawnpore 
or Allahabad will hold about half a ton of ordinary manure ; consequently 70 
lAts would be 140 of these oarUoads plaoed on an acre, each about 17( feet 
diitant from eaoh other in every direction. Distribute this, as it would have to 
his^ ovor about 84 square yards, and thoroughly incorporate it by the English 
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plongli witli six or eight inches of the soil below it^ and the eje wonders what 
has become of it. On the Oawnpore farm at the present time I believe there 
are several hundred tons of manure Ijdng idle on account of the expense of 
carting it to the fields. To manure efiectuallj I have found to be one of the 
most expensive operations in Indian farming. Yet if this amount were distri- 
buted in driblets of 85 maunds per annum, dne might safely say that the land 
liquid be almost as fertile at the end of 24 years as at the beginning. A native 
would not require to apply such an amount to his lands, which he could only 
incorporate with his field to a depth of about three inches. 

Many persons in India believe that it is impossible to improve its lands or 
increase its crops by any means. Everything that has been done during the 
last three or four years proves that, so far as pure native cultivation is con- 
cerned, the idea is not very absurd, but with other methods the case is difiei> 
ent. It would be difficult to teach a native how to use his present implements 
better than he can himself, and he is equally able to utilize the water at his 
command, and the only fault one can discover with hi§ manuring is that he 
takes too little care of the article before putting it on his field, and lets it 
lie too long above ground after he has put it there. That a very little improve- 
ment may be made in his implements is admitted, but very little is necessary with 
his present breed of cattle and the small amount of manure he is able to save. 
On the whole, Mr. Parsons thinks that the experiments at Allahabad and 
Bulandshahr were conducted on too large a i^ale. He believes the Egyptian 
system to be an admirable one under certain very favourable circumstances, 
such as a most fertile piece of land and a thorough command of water. 

A native or any one else attempting the system at a distance from a canal 
or stream would be obliged to sink a well to every acre of ridged land, or even 
more than one to an acre. Without irrigation it appears that Mr. Login’s 
own yield has fallen from 4^7)tbs. in 1871-72 to 363^tbs. in 1872-73. 
The outturn at Bulandshahr during 1871-72 was valued in Calcutta. The 
Bani and Jari varieties from Berar seed were commended, but the Hingan- 
gb&t variety did not come up lo a higher standard fhan fair Bengal. The 
cxperiftM^ are still going on, and no doubt in a few years will give some 
valuable results of use to settle the question of the improvement of the cotton 
cultivation in Upper India. 

Taking up the report of the model farm for the rabi harvest of 1872-78^ it 


lUbl, 1879-73. 


would appear then to comprise an area of about 194 acres 
distributed as follows cotton 88 acres, kharif crops 24 


acres, and rabi crops 82 acres. • Ten acres were subsequently added to the foii' 


crops that had previously been under indigo. The kkarif crops were chiefly indi- 
go, maizei, jodf, ai^ si^rcane. The rcibi crops comprised wheat, barley, gram, 
peas, and eats. Of the total area under roU cnltivaticii, 57 acresfl rp^ and 
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-10 poIeB were ploughed once with the' English plough and three times with 
the native plough) the remainder •being ploughed in the native fashion, part 
of it five times, and the ten acres which had been under indigo three times* 
The following statement shows the average yield per acre of the different 
crops compared with the previous year : — A. on deep-ploughed and manured 
land, B. on land ploughed in the native fashion and manured, and 0. on 
land sown With iodigo and afterwards re-cultivated with wheat, barley tfod 


Avesaob tiild pbb acbs. Quantity of 

Land under • Timet irriga- manure per 

cultivation^ acre in 

Grain. Straw. 


A. r. p, A. r. 


8. M. b. M. s. 


M. b. M. b. 


I A. 19 2 25 24 2 9 
B. 94 2 20 6 2 9 
C. M. 2 8 9 

(A. u. 9 M 

y .mIb. 14 0 0 10 0 

tC. .o 5 2 

(A. I 2 35 4 0 < 
... } B. 4 1 105 9 2 ! 

CC. ... 1 3 

(A. 2 3 15 8 i 
‘ -IB. 2 0 5 I 2 

fA. ... 5 2 

'** ( B. Notgiven ... 


3 17 0 17 37 I & 2 9 to 4 lOS 6 86 0 

28 21 17 16 6 Do. Stimes 108 6 86 0 

27 »*» II 0 ... Do. .*• ••• 

7 ... 17 20 ... Twice ... “S 0 

0 19 1016 191 &2 Do, 103 6 86 0 

9 ... 8 7 ... Do. ... .*• 

• 

els I 80 17 9 Once None 103 6 85 0 

24 29 8 16 21 None Once 103 6 86 0 

25 ... 11 35 ... Do. 

IS S6 37 82 34 None None lOS 6 86 0 

4t 26 2 18 18 Do. Do. I03 0 85 0 

30 ... 14 21 ... Thrice ... 85 0 

.. 38 S3 ... Twice ... 103 6 ... 


Comparing the yield from the two classes of land A. and B., the crops sown 
on deep-ploughed land show better results than on the other, except in the case 
of peas, where the yield is slightly less ; but *any comparison of the outturn 
must be partly vitiated by the different conditions under which were 

cultivated during the two years, both as regards the number of times which 
they were irrigated, the quantity of manure which*waB applied, and the area 
under onltivation. The average onttum in 1872-73 does not generally compare 
favourably with the results of the previous year, and it is said that, owing 
to the failure of the winter rains, the harvest was an unusually light one. The 
mnonnt of manure given in each case was the same, or 85 maiiuds (about three 
tons) per acre. Three experiments were made with Messrs, Crompton and 0o.’b 
patent animal guano'* manure; the results, as reported by the gardener, 
were not valuable, and do not tend to show that any great ben^t, if any 
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at all, can be derived f^m the nse of the manure. The expenditure for 
the year was Be. 6,991 against Bs. 8,229 in 1871-72. Against this must be 
set olF Bs. 4,210, the value of produce sold and in store, leaving a net expen- 
diture of Bs. 2,781 debitable against the farm for the year 1872-78. The 
net expenditure in 1870-71 amounted to Bs. 5,524, and in 1871-72 to 
Bs. 7,680. The farm has been abandoned frW June, 1875. 

• This district, in common with the rest of the upper Du4b, has always been 
subject to famines arising from drought, and in many 
Famines and droughts. ig 3 i 1661 A.D., during the 

reigns of Shabjah&n and Auraiigzib, famines of widespread and long-continued 
influence devastated the upper Du&b. These were due to the excessive drought 
of those years, but the scarcity of 1739 was caused by the inroad of N4dir Shah, 
who laid waste all the districts near Dehli. This was succeeded by the great 
famine of 1783 known as the chalisa, and considered to rank in severity next 
to that of 1837-38. In 1803-04 the season and war both combined to cause 
such a difficulty in procuring the commonest necessaries that much of the 
land fell out of cultivation and large remissions of the revenue were made. 
The grain for the troops employed at Muttra and Bhartpur was brought 
by Banjdras from the eastern districts, as the Du&b had been drained of 
its resources by the Marhattas. The next great drought occurred in 1823-24 
and led to still further remissions,^ and was succeeded by another year of 
scarcity that was general all over these provin 3cs. All the western parganahs 
except Sikandarabad and Tibegampur suffered severely. There was little rain 
in September and none in the cold weather, so that the rabi crops could not 
be sown. 

The great famine however was that of 1837-38— one that will ever be re- 
membered with horror by the people. The scarcity 
Famine of 1887-38. . j . r tr 

commenced in 1837, when, about June, the district was 

thronged 'with emigrants from Hari&na and Marwar. In October it was. 
f^orted from the adjaceht district of Gurgaon that the people had been feeding 
their cattle on leaves of trees for the last two months, and now this resouzce 
is frilin^%a^n opportune fall of rain relieved this district to a certain degree, 
while to the south matters became worse and worse. The tracts bordering on the 
Jumna were the most afiected, and in these relief operations were carried oh. 
The unthrifly Gujars were the principal sufferers. 

The next great famine was that of 1860-61, also due to drought and the 
Funliif of 1680-61 tinfavourable seasons since 1858. The Bnlandsh'ahr 
branch canal was constructed as a relief work, and 
towards the end of February, 1861, gave employment daily to 2,500 able-bodied 
pprsone, and besides this relief was given during January to 11,896 weak, aged 


' 1 Bm, irtk Oceember, 1887, Ko. 86 ; 4th Febrnry, 1888, and 18th FbbrwiTy, 1888. 


Famine of 1887-38. 
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infirm persons. Up to July Rs. 22,000 had been expended in the dailjr 
relief of nearly 4,000 souls, and it was not till the end of 1861, and the rain had 
fallen, that any cessation of the distress and mortality occurred. Here egein the 
parganahs lying along the Jumna were the principal sufferers, as well from 
their position, removed from all canals, as also from the character of the, popu- 
lation.^ The next great scarcitj^in which’ relief operations became generally 
necessary over these provinces was the scarcity 

Drooght of 1868-69. ig 6 g.( 59 . Mr. Henvey writes of this district that 

“ though there was no district more severely visited by the drought, Buland- 
ahahr showed no signs of famine.” This was no doulit ^ the great exten- 
sion of irrigation sjnce 1860. In 1859-60 the total irrigated area amounted 
to 175,660 acres, which rose to 320,426 acres in 1865. Of this large irrigated 
area, 36,754 acres were due to canals and the remainder to wells and tanks. 
Canal operational were then pushed on and su])erseded wells to such an extent 
that in 1868-69 irrigation from canals extended to 82,378 acres, more than 
equalling that from w^lls, very many of which failed altogether. Between the 
first week in August, 1868,. and the first w’eek.of February, 1869, scarcely any 
rain fell with the exception of a few showers in September, which were insufB- 
cient to moisten the ground for ploughing. The kliarif crops failed, and the 
rahi crops were only grown in irrigated land. 

There seems to have been a largo stock of grain in store, and prices never 
rose to the rates quoted elsewh^e, though large exportations took place to the 
south and north. The common millets of the rain crops attained to a 
fictitious value, showing the total destruction of the kharif. In April, 
1869, jodr was worth more ' than wheat, and the rates tended upwards until 
after the rains of 1869 had insured a plentiful harvest. The residents of the 
district suffered little distress, though the^ urban population must have been 
pinched, for several thousand acres were soiXm with carrots for food. No 
poorhouses were needed, and at the end of 1868, when prices were at their 
highest, there was no demand for employment. There seemed to have been 
as much difficulty in procuring labourers then as in ordioaiy years. The 
following table ^ves the prices ruling during the months of sc^Bsiiff Ag> 
general rule, when grain falls as low as eight sers for a rupee measures of relii^ 
Aould be taken in hand. Those have more than once been successfully carried 
out in this district, and owing to the advancing canal irrigation there is m 
reason to fear that other than the local resources will be called on at any 
to aid in averting distress.’ 


^ For a detailed account of this famine see Colonel Baird Smith’s Report. * Thf 'liMt 
summaries of the existing informatioD on the famines In these provinces are Messrs. Girdl&Uine 
aad Htnvey’s reports. The prless given are those ruling during the last week of each mehth, 
ai^given in Mr. lUnvej^’s report. 
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Prices during ih$ iiOBon 0/ «oam<y. 


Month. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

BIjra. 

Jo4r. 

Common 

rice. 

Oram. 




Seers, eh. 

Seers, ch 

Seers, eb. 

Seers, ch. 

Seers, ch. 

Seers, eb. 

Fehmary, 

1869 

M. 

IS 

11 

18 

0 


0 

16 

D 

9 

8 

19 

11 

March 


«•« 

14 

14 

18 

8 

]l 

4 

15 

4 

11 

8 

14 

IB 

X 

•t 

19 

001 

MO 

15 

IS 

1 

9 

92 

21 

4 

0 

12 

II 

14 

0 

9 

9 

8 

8 

14 

14 


Jane 

99 

... 

15 

8 

92 

0 

10 

8 

12 

0 

9 

8 

14 


July 

9f 

• ee 

13 

1 

16 

2 

9 

2 

12 

9 

... 


12 

12 

Augast 

99 


IS 

0 

15 

6 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Ml 


It 


September 

99 

loo 

12 

3 

16 

13 

10 

4 

15 

4 

... 




October 

November 

19 

99 

t*. 

fo 

11. 

9 

17 

16 

0 

9 

17 

17 

4 

13 

17 

21 

9 

6 

9 

0 

10 

9 

11 

December 

99 

• Of 

8 

U 

16 

6 

16 

1 

18 

EU 

M* 


9 


January, 

1870 

■ eae 

9 

8 

15 

0 

i9 

0 

21 

8 

... 


9 

0 

February 

91 


9 

9 

17 

n 

19 

6 

20 

13 

aOO 


9 


March 


■ 


a 


a 

18 

6 

21 

9 

• •• 


14 



1 


s 

18 

1 

14 

1 

16 

11 

9 10 

12 

0 


— 

■n 


Ml 


■ 










There are no forests in the district, but isolated groves of trees of various 
sorts are common. Those most usually found are 
the mango ; jiman {f^uymh jambotana) ; khimi 
• {Mmuiops kauki) ; gdlar {Ficus glomcmia ) ; date (P/ise ib sylo^strU); tamarind, 
( Tamarindus Indica) ; lahsora ( Cordia myxa ) ; mulberry {Morus Indicd); mahd^t 
(Bassialatifolia) ; plantain, guava, her {ZizypkuB jujuba) ; pomegranate, limes, 
and oranges. . The principal timber trees are* the kikar ( Acacia Arabxca ) ; 
zhisham {Dalhergxa Sissoo) ; nim (Melia azaiirachta) ; ploal {Ficus religiosa ) ; 
dhdk {Butea frondosa), and siras {Albizzia lehhekf, The commonest and most 
useful tree is the kikar; the wood is hard, tough and heavy, and is used for 
. cylinders for wells, indigo boxes, hackery wheels, agricultural implements, and 
charcoal. The bark is used for fanning, and the wood was used as fuel on the 
railway until very recently. SUsham also is a highly valuo I timber. The sisu 
or sKisham wood is of a dark colour, well grained and heavy, and is used for 
beams as well as for planks, and^ for furniture generally. Well-seasoned shir 
% is jjmf against white-ants and other insects ; mango wood is very light 

.and britUe^Hit it is cheap and therefore much used for general purposes^ as 
dell is in England. The dhdk wood is extensively used for cylinders for wells,, 
and for little else except fuel. It burns, however, very quickly, and throws 
out comparatively little heat, and is not therefore good firewood, but is largely 
^^HrerM into charcoal. The tree affords gum, which is used in the manu« 
faqture of indigo, 4c,; red dye is obtained from the flower. The country has 
be^mneh denuded of trees within the last five or six years for the great demand 
for (iel for the railroad, and even mango groves have been sold for fuelc 
I 8st, |a^«r, sappIciQsoUfy vtlant on ths fertit trees of these proTiases. 

■■■- ' • i 
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Although this subjec haS| for several years, received the attention of Govern* 
ment, and inducements have been held out to tha landholders to plant trees, yet 
very little has hitherto been done in tho matter ; and unless the Government 
itself takes up land in various localities and sets the example of planting trees, 
it is much to be feared that the timber supply in this district will soon fall 
veiy far short of demand. * 

A Deputy Inspector of Customs with a large staff is employed in the district 
for the prevention of the manufacture of illicit salt, and 
a small revenue is collected from licenses to manufac- 
ture saltpetre. In 1867-68 the revenue amounted to^Rs. 1,832, in 1870-71 to 
Bs. 3,462, whilst in 1871-72 it fell to only Rs. 453. The following account of 
salt and salt manufaeturc in the district is, in substance, a note by the local 
Deputy Inspector, Mr. Ashton. The district contains salt (chloride of sodium), 
hhdn (sulphate of soda), and aajji ^impure carbonate of soda), besides 
much land capable of producing saltpetre. The salt lands of the district lie 
for the most part c^sa to the J nmna, but small saline patches are to be met 
with along the Kdli Nadi, whore the banks of the stream are low and possess 
the characteristics suitable to the efflorescence of the chloride. The salt lands 
near the Jumna comprise the kliMir or lowlying lands adjacent to that river 
in the western corner of the Dadri parganah, and form a portion of the saline 
tract in the Meerut and Bulandshahr districts, formerly known as the Ghdzi- 
abad salt mahdl.” They are bounded to the north-west by the Meerut district, 
to the north-east and north-west by the high land or hdnrfar, in contradistinc- 
tion to the kliddir lands ; to the west, south-west and south by the river Jumna 
and to the south-east by the-Dankaur khdri tract. The first three boundaries 
are distinctly marked on the map, and the last may bo delineated by tracing an 
imaginary line from the village of Garabpur on the edge of the high lands vid 
the villages of Surajpur, Garapur, and Bidauli to Kambakshpur on the river 
Jumna. , 

The origin of these khddir lands appears to be capable of explanation ; 
ot deporits. * *8 ran a little to 

the eastward of Surajpur, i. e., oontignousty^resent 

high lands, but having in the course of time eaten its way, as i^vrere far to 
the westward, left in retiring a sandy expanse only a Uttle above the ordinary 
level of the stream. On this sandy waste clay and mould became gradually 
depositefl by t!ie annual river floods, and vegetation snoh as jhdo (tamarisk) and 
different grasses sprang up and annually added its quota of fertility to the soil 
and sand on which it grew, and thus in the course of time converted what'wM 
formerly an arid waste into the present fertile tract covered with popnlo * 
villages and cultivated fields. It has been observed that the upper stratum 
of the wUb on this tract is composed of a sandy loam, the next of loam day 
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and sand intermixed, then day. and sand, and lastly pure sand. The area of 
this salt tract is roughly abont 62,000 bighas, of which about 25,000 are under 
cultivation and about 10,000 bighas are salt lands, or, in the vernacular, kallar. 
The salt lands mentioned are only those lands which are rendered unculturable 
by the excessive quantities of chloride contained in the soil, and do not represent 
all the lands impregnated with salt, as in point of fact nearly every biglia of the 
hhddir lands contains more or less salt : nor do they show the extent of land capable 
of turning out salt if worked, as thousands of bighas which used formerly to 
yield salt have since the prohibition of the manufacture been reclaimed and now 
support rich crops, so th§t if the area of salt-producing lands was doubled there 


would be no exaggeration. 

The saline efilorescence can be easily distinguished. In some localities it 
Appearance of the saline appears like conrse white flour scattered over the 
tract. ground, in others it assumes a brownish tint and forms 

a crust on the ground which feels crisp when walked upon, and in others, when 
all the moisture has been evaporated by the heat, the soU is of a bluish black 
colour and very hard. A description of grass known as kusa grows all over the 
tract, and its presence is a sure sign of the existence of the chloride or sulphate 
in the soil. The kusa grass seems adapted to saline soils, as it grows where 
all other grasses are completely burnt up and destroyed by the action of the 
salts in the soil when those latter are drawn to the surfiioe by capillary attraction. 
In some localities, however, even tusa succumbs and is completely burned 
up when the quantity of salt in the soil is excessive. Now comes the ques- 
tion — How and from whence comes the saline matter with which the hhddir 
lands are impregnated ? Some have attributed the presence of the salts to 
the adjacency of the river Jumna, which is said to bring down saline parti- 
cles from towards its source, and then causes them to appear in efflores- 
cence on the lowlands along it# But if this wore the case, it would be natural 
to suppose that one particul^^ salt would be deposited all along the course 
of the river, which is not the case, as both chlorides and sulphates appear under 
the same circumstances in different localities adjacent to each other. Addidd to 
this iki^ail presently be seen that the Kdli Nadi, which takes its rise in the 
Meerut distmt, throws up saline matter on its banks in precisely the same 
manner as the Jumna does. 

It is very probable that the following is a correct explanation of the ongin 
•of the saline matter. It will be admitted that every stream flowing even through 
a flat country has an underground watershed through which the subsoil drain- 
age flows, and the Jumna, which in this respect is not singular, has all along its 
Theoiy of origin. course a stream of sub-soil drainage which is always flow- 

ingdown its watershed and mingling with the waters of ' 
the nrer. This Bab8<^ drainage to reach the river must pass through the khdAk 
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lands where these exist, and as the last stratum of the soil of these is, as ahore 
Aown, a layer of pure sand, the drainage passes through a very dBcient natural 
filter, leaving the saline particles it contained behind it, which are then 
drawn to the surface of the lowlands by capillary attraction and appear as 
saline efflorescencet The theory seems a reasonable one, always supposingf 
that the soil through which the sult'Soil drainage passes contains saline matters, 
and that is far from being improbable. Thus when the prevailing salt in the 
highlands is chloride of sodium, that salt will assuredly appear on the low- 
lands below them if the substratum ot sand exists to retain the saline particles 
and prevent their being carried into the river ; and thy same reasoning applies 
to o&er salts. Forty-four villages, inhabited by about 17,000 people, exist in 
this salt tract, and on their lands 319 salt works, producing 413,300 maunds of 
salt, formerly existed. The most productive village in the traet was that of 
Mab4rikpur, the ainmal outturn of which used to amount to 80,000 maunds. 
The greatest outturn of any one factory used to be 2,000 maunds, and the 
lowest outturn about 5.00 maunds. 

The process by which salt used to be manufactured was as follows When 

* _ the erection of a factory had been determined upon, the 

TroGSM of manufftctuie. , , 

first proceeding was to sink one or more wells on the 

site chosen. If the water in the wells proved to be saline, as was generally the 

case, the next step was to construct from three to four pukka solar evaporating 

pans called kydris. The pans^ were coiuposed of kunkur obtained from the 

neighbouring highlands, the bed being made of kunkur well rammed down 

and the lining of kunkur lime, and they were in size about 40 X30 feet, with 

a depth of from ten to twelve inches. The number of pans to each work varied 

greatly, the most saline villages of course possessing the greatest number, and the 

least saline one, or perhaps two, to each factory. The pans were always constructed 

close to each other, each being on a lower level than the one immediately 

preceding it, so that any liquor poured into thq first pan would flow with ease 

from one pan to the other till it reached the last. The next and last step 

in the oonstmetion of the factory was to construct the gendas or lixiviating 

troughs in which the saline earth was to be lixiviated. These w ere.jpi »nerally 

about 50 or 60 yards in length, about three feet in breadth, an^To^ in depth, 

composed entirely of earth and clay, and were constructed on a level above the 

solar pans, so that the liquor from them might flow into these latter readily. 

The bottom of the filter was formed of clay beaten down till it was water-tight; 

brickbats and small stones were then strewn upon it, and on them straw or 

branches of tamarisk wereevenly strewn. The filter was then complete. Thesaline 

earth and effloroscenoe was then collected from around the factory, filled into 

the filter, and the liquid pressed down with the feet, after which the saline water. 

from the wells was suffered to flow in certain quantities into the filter, and 
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twtoolftiing through the saline earth and straw carried with it the majority of the 
saline matter in the earth through" which it passed, and trickling down the bed 
of the filter which was constructed with a slight incline for the purpose, passed 
into the first and highest solar pan. 

When the first solar pan became filled with the ras or brine from the filters, . 
a passage was opened and it passed into the next, in which it was allowed to 
temain till a certain quantity had evaporated, when it was allowed to flow into 
the third, and so on till the last pan was reached, in which precipitation of the 
salt took place ; and when it was observed that the crystals of salt were beginn- 
ing to form, dry branches of j/ido and jawdsa were thrown into the pan, and 
to them the largest and best crystals adhered, a large quantity also falling to 
the bottom of the pan. When it was noticed that all the salt in the liquor had 
precipitated, and before the inferior and better salts began to drop, the jhdo and 
jawdsa branches were taken out and relieved of their load by a gentle shaking, 
and the salt at the bottom of the pan was scraped np and taken out and thrown 
away, then fresh liquor was let in, and a sitnilar precif)itation of salt took place* 
The salt when extracted from the solar pans used to be pitted for a few days to 
allow the mother liquor remaining in it to drain off and the more soluble and 
bitter salts that it might contain to deliquesce, after which it was ready for sale. 

The salt produced on this tract is said to have been of very good quality, the 
best being like Sult4npuri, and the inferior description' 

Quality of the salt. Balapibha salt.^ It used to sell at about half a 

rupee for 20 sers for the superior descriptions, and about five annas three 
pie for the inferior and bitter sorts. The salt factories are said to have 
worked from time immemorial up to the 'year 1843 A.D., when Act 
XIV. of 1843 having been passed, the manufacture was entirely prohibited. 
Patches of saline lands are also to be met with on the banks of the K&li Nadi, 
where any khddir or lowlanda, with a substratum of sand to act as a filter, exist. 
In fact all along the K41i ^saline matter in more or less quantity can be met 
with, but the most saline patches exist in the vicinity of the villages of Bara 
and Bhatw&ra in the southern corner of the Baran parganah, and the village 
of P^dig^on, a little lower down. The lowlands of the K41i near the city of 
BulandsnSkr oontain salt in small quantities which appears in efBoresceuoe 
during the hot weather. No salt has ever been manufactured from the saline 
patches on the banks of the E41i Nadi, as the salt does not abound in sufficient 
quantities to pay for the work, especially when such a salt tract exists as the 
Gh&ziabad salt mah&ls. 

Near certain villages of the Khdija parganah and near the canal saline 

Other Maine tracu. observed here and there, and analyses 

of samples showed that 7 to 5 per cent, of salt existed^ 

‘ m the amlf but owing to the locality being low it was doabtfol whether 
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the presence of the canal was the oanse of the appearance of .th^ chloride. 
Sulphate of soda (khdri) is found in two localities near the village of Dankaur 
and elsewhere in the Dankaur parganah. The kMn tract of Dankaur 
comprised all the kliddii* lands lying above the banks of the Jumna 
from the villages of Surajpur, Gujarpur, Bidauli, and Kambakshpur in the 
Dddri parganah, down to a point about six or seven miles below Dankaur, 
where the highlands trend towards and join the river. Nearly every bigha of 
the tract is impregnated with sulphate intennixed with a more or less quantity 
of common salt, which is always met with in company with the sulphate. Only 
one portion of the tract however has been worked, immediately below 
Dankaur, within a circle of about five miles including the villages of SaUrpur, 
Jaganpur, &c. The remaining portions of the tract have never been worked, 
with the exception of one or two factories near K&sna, as, owing to the cheap- 
ness of klidriy it could not be done at a profit. The manufacture of khdri has 
been prohibted by the Customs Department, owing to the large percentage of 
salt contained in the khdri earth and the consequent danger to the well-being of 
the salt revenue. 

The origin of these khdri lands appears to bo exactly the same as that of the 
i l ikU' lands immediately above them, and the strata of the 

soils are precisely similar. Consequently, the theory 
above advanced with regard to the presence of salt in the salt tract holds good with 
reference to the khdri in the kMr\ tract, with this difference, that sulphates, in- 
stead of chlorides, abound in the highlands above the khdri tract. During the year 
1870, since which time the manufacture has ceased, there existed near the village 
of Dankaur about 95 khdn works, yielding an outturn of about 45,000 maunds 
of sulphate of soda, which used to sell at about one and a half maunds per rupee. 
The process of manufacture was very similar to that which obtains in salt- 
making, the filters and wells being similar, and the kydris or solar evaporation pans 
were much the same, with this difference, that no, pains were taken to construct 
them on different levels. The practice was to allow the brine from the filters 
to flow into the pans till these latter were full, then to allow evaporation to take 
place, and then fill in more brine and so on till the pans were filled to,.itfi**brim 
with a highly concentrated brine, and the salts in the liquor were th&allowed to 
precipitate. The sulphates always fall first to the bottom of the pan and form 
a layer of a sort of dirty paste composed of minute particles of khdn. When 
the sulphate has all deposited the chloride precipitates on it, and when all the 
remaining liquor has evaporated, both sulphate and chloride are scraped up in 
admixture, and the khiri is ready for sale.. The Jewar khdri tract comprises all 
the hkddir lands on the Jumna near Jewar. The origin of the lands and the 
causes of the presence of the chloride are precisely similar to those of the Dan- 
Imttr Mdri tract. The process of mannfiseture was also exactly the same, and 
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the works were 65 in number in 1870, and produced about 43,000 maunds of 
JkAdri. The works lie in a long line from H4mpar near the river down tad 
Jewar and Gop41ganj to the boundary of the Aligarh district, comprising a line 
about five miles in length. 

JC/idri is of two kinds— or red Mdri and sa/edt or u*hite Ji/idn; the 
former is an inferior kind and does not contain much 
salt in admixture, and tho latter is considered the best, 
and contains sometimes as much as 60 and 70 per cent, of salt. Dankanr is 
capable of producing both descriptions., and Jewar only produces white Mdri, 
with sometimes 75 per-cent, of salt in it. AAdri is used in curing skins, tan* 
ning hides, and adulterating western salts. In curing skins, from one and 
a half to two and a half sers, and in tanning hides about the same quantity, of 
Mdri is used for each skin, and the white Jk/idri, containing a large percentage 
of salt, is preferred. In adulterating salt with Mdrz the practice is to mix about 
a mauud of Mdri with about ten maunds of salt ; and when Mdri was manufac- 
tured in the district, it is believed that some thousands of maunds of it used 
annually to be mixed up in despatches of western salt going into Rohilkhand. 
Sajji (or carbonate of soda) lands are to be mot with in tho Bulandshahr district, 
but the substance is not manufactured in any quantity, all the carbonate used 
being imported from the lower Du4b. Patches of sajji effiorescence are to be 
met with near Khfirja and to the south-west of that town near the village of 
Arniya. There is also a patch of it near ^rajpur, between that village and 
the village of Garabpur, and a few patches have been observed near Dankaur, 
Fah4su, and to tho north-west of Jahdngfrabad: — all along the Ganges Oanal 
and its rdjhahas patches are to be seen, wherd under the name of reh and 
dsdr it is spreading and rendering the lands on which it effloresces perfectly 
unculturable and barren. Sajji effloresoenoe can be easily distinguished, as it 
is white and effloresces to thep depth of an inch or an inch and a half, and feels 
like sand under the feet. A«pincb of the white powder placed on the tongue 
will be an infalliable test, as it will seem for the moment to cut it. The sajji 
lands of this district are only* used when kdnch or native glass is made. The 
effloir!« 9 ^e is gathered up into heaps,, and the crust that forms on these is 
oollectedl%hen a suffleient quantity of this crust has been obtained, it is mixed 
with a small quantity of saltpetre and is then placed in a dome-shaped furnace 
and subjected to tremendous heat, till the kdnoh forms at the bottom ; the 
kdnch is then taken out and re-melted by bottle-makers and others when required. 

Saltpetre is to be found in almost every village of the district in more or 
less quantities, and the villages capable of being worked 
for this substance must be some hundreds in number. 
The present state of the solipetre trade, with its low prices and depressed cendi- 
tien, Allows only 95 fiiotoies producing crude saltpetre and two refininiesia 


Saltpetre. 
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this distriot. Most of the orude works are situated in the Ehdrja and Pahdsit 
par^nahs, the rest beieg scattered all over the distriot. The salts consumed in 
the distriot are SAmbhar, Lahori, and Sultanpuri, and at rare intervals a little 
Balambha and DidwAna are imported. The importations cannot be ascertained, 
as no trader will give any clue to the extent of his business, but four sers per 
head of the population of all kinds of salt will give a very fair approximate 
estimate. SAmbhar, Balambha, SuUAnpuri, and DidwAna are imported fromf 
the great entrep6t of Dchli, and Lahori comes from the frontier by rail. 

Kunkur appears under three forms. First, small rounded drops, from the 
size of a pea to that of a bullet, « in a matrix of clay and 
Kunkur. great depth, but seldom separated into 

distinct homogeneous strata. Secondly, in distinct strata of larger masses from 
the size of a small potato to that of a man's foot, with a matrix of clay or 
of clay and sand mixed. In such cases the clay and sand strata are generally 
-distinct. Thirdly, in what is improperly termed stratified kunkur (almost all 
kunkur occuring in strata). In this form it presents extensive fields, from one 
to five feet in thickness, generally very rugged and porous, but occasionally 
separable into compact masses of a hundred solid feet or more. On consider- 
ing the shapes of the granulated masses, they will be found to resemble the 
figures assumed by molten lead when plunged into water. The substance 
appears to be generally clay and carbonate of lime, the latter falling away freely 
under the action of the furnace, land leaving the clay in the form of a hardened 
mass more or less vitrified. The formation of kunkur appears to be effected by 
the infiltration of rain-water impregnated with lime through a bed of clay, or to 
be, in fact, tufa deposited in clay or a sponge of clay saturated with carbonate of 
lime. 

The only building stone that is much used in the district is block kunkur, 

Baliaingn,.terial.. Stone. Farhadpur, Jhont, Shahpur, Madan, 

pur, Lodhi, Jarauli, and Akbarpur in this district. 
The cost at the mouth of the pit is about Re. 1-4-0 per 100 cubic feet. Lime 
costs Rs. 9 per 100 maVinds. Inferior bricks* are manufaetured at all the 
large towns. Bricks measuring 10x5x2J to three inches co8jiJ5^:r*^8-0 
Bricks those measuring 10x5 XlJ inches 

about Rs. 5 per 1,000 ; firewood costs Rs. 22 per 100 
maunds. Wood for building purposes is scarce in the district. Sdl beams 
from 30 to 40 feet in length and one to two feet in 
thickness cost Rs. 2 per cubic foot in Sikandarabad. 
ShiBham is used for doors and furniture principally, and costs Re. 1-12-0 per 
oubip foot, nim 12 annas, and jdman 14 annas. Mango wood is used for planks 
. and doors, and costs from 10 to 18 annas i jhigan 12 annas ; hara 13 annas ; 
14 annas, and bahdl four or five annas per cubic foot. Thatch&ng 
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grass sells at 280 bundles for a rupee ; hhdbar string, at 24 sers per rupee, and 
m^nj string at 17^ sers. Kunkur for metalling roads is found all over the 
district ; the cost at the mouth of the pit is twenty annas 
Kunkur. 12-8-0 per 1,000 ; when the 

length of lead is within four miles, the carriage costs Rs. 6-4-0 per mile for 
1,000 cubic feet, beyond that distance Rs. 5 per mile. Consolidating costs one 
rupee per 100 cubic feet. 
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Inhabitants of thn District. 

The enumeration of 1847 gives the total population at 699,093 souls, dis- 
Populatlon. Cenaus, tributed .as follows -Of Hindus, agriculturists 309,237, 
non-agriculturists 261,614. Musalmdnsand others not 
Hindus, agriculturists 43,761, non-agriculturists .84,481, which shows 
a very large proportion of non-agriculturists (346,095) to those employed in 
cultivating the soil (352,998), and this was the case in reality, for besides those 
dependant upon daily and monthly wages, numbers of both the Hindu and 
Musalmdn families were in service abroad, leaving their families and relatives 
independent of labour at home who in no small degree swelled the number of non- 
agriculturists recorded. At this time there wpre 1,612 villages in the district, 
of which 1,456 were inhabited, and of these 1,343 had a population under 1,000, 
104 had a population between 1,000 and 5,000, and the remaining nine were 
Saydna, 5,744; Andpshahr, 8,947; Jahdngirabad, '9,369 ; Shikdrpur, 9,838; Dibdi, 
7,837; Jewar, 5,835; Baran, 12,049; Khurja, 18,653, and Sikandarabad, 14,843. 
The total population gave 376 to the square mile. ' 

The census of 1853 was tbb Hrst regular census. It gives for Bulandshahr 
a total population of 778,342 souls, or 427 inhabitants 
to the square mile. The general result of this enumera- 
tion is shown in the following table, which gives the sex, religion, and occupation 
of thd f<^i|{gtants of the district taken as a whole : — 


CenBUB of 1863. 


1 

Hindis. 

MusalmXns and otiikbs. 

AgricuUvritli. 

Son-agrietItiirUt$. 

1 

Totd. 

AgricuUwitlt.^ 

Non~agricuU 

iwititt 

Total, 

, 3 .. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

V 

3 

Female. 

Male. 

1 

Male. 

rS 

1 

Male. 

1 


16S,9S6 

164,6So| 

1 148,438 

337.80S 

399,393 

24,612 

23,269 

49,164 

47,7 J1 

1 73,676 

70,rf70 
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in comparing these with the figures above given for 1848, it must be remeifl- 
^red that in the interval thirty-five villages were transferred to Dehli from par- 
ganah D&dri and one to Aligarh, causing a net decrease in area of 20,186 acres. 
The number of villages was also reduced to 1,576, of which 98 w;ere uninhabited. 
Of the inhabited villages (1,478), 1,346 had less than 1,000 inhabitants, 121 had 
between 1,000 and 5,000, and those above 5,000 were as in 1848, with the addi- 
tion of Dankaur (5,203) and Aurangabad (5,463). 

The census of 1865 returns the total population of all sexes, ages and creeds 

at 800,431 souls, or 41 9 to the square mile. The same 
tllenias of 1866 . , , « . 

broad division into agi'iculturists and those professing 

^ther callings was adopted in 1865, and may be briefly shown in the following 

table : — 




Aokicultueal. 



Non-aqbicultural. 



BillgioD. 

Main. 

, Females. 


Males. 

Females. 


A 

1 


Adalts. 

1 


Girls. 

Total. 

Adults. 

oS 

Adalts. 

s 

Total. 

Hlnd&a ... 

116,367 



■ 

346,-373 

98,699 

60,018 

19,063 

97,176 

49,806 

306,698 

660,971 

lAusalm&ns 
and ottMif 

16,660 

9,796 


8,728 

c 

60,228 

80,656 

t 

89,019 

17,604 

99,282 

149, 46( 

Total M. 

138,907 

83,600 


63,8S7 

895,601 

199,165 

79,071 

129,194 

67,410 

404,880 

800,48: 


Below this, for convenience- of comparison, 1 give the same statistics taken 


from the census returns of 1872 : — 


fiallglon. 

Landowners. 

Agriculturists, 

2 

tion-agrieuUurisis. 

Total, 

■ 

Female. 

Male. 

*3 

a . 

Male. 

1 

1 

l1 

Hilidat ••• 

Muialmini «.* 

ChrliUans •«. 

Total ... 

e,5i2 

3,169 

••• 

1 

7.078 

3,960 

211,838 

28,668 

4 

181,041 

21,868 

183,678 

69,949 

44 

168,626 

61,111 

43 

408,968 

89,676 

48 

366,644 

86,924 

48 

11,711 

10,838 

285, 4UO 

208,894 

946,571 

229,679 

493,682 

442,911 


In 1865 there were 1,592 villages, of which 559 had less than 200 inhabit- 
imts, 576 had between 200 and 500, 316 had between 500 and 1,000, 89 
]between 1,000 and 2,000, 42 between 2,000 and 3,000, and ten above 5,000, 
all those mentioned in 1848, with the addition of QaI4othi. Dankanr, 
and Aurangabad, mentioned as having more than 5,000 inhabitants in 1853, have 
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gone below iliat number in 1865. Altogether the figures show no great move 
towards urban life^ and very little change of any importance! relative 
position of any of the great classes of inhabitants. 

The census of 1872 must next be referred to as giving the most complete 
enumeration of the people that has hitherto been 
attempted. The returns show a total population of 
^36,593 souls, or 490 to the square mile. Of these 760,602 were Hindus, 
175,900 were Musalmans, and 91 were Christians, and others neither Musalmdn 
nor Hindu. There were 1,566 villages in the district in 1872, giving 0*8 
villages to each square mile and an average of 598 
inhabitants to each village. There were 388 villages 
having less than 200 inhabitants, 61 7 with from 200 to 500, 369 with from 
500 to 1,000, 138 having from 1,000 to 2,000, 30 having from 2,000 to 3,000, 
12 with from 3,000 to 5,000, and twelve towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants. 
These last comprise the same towns as mentioned in 1865 with the addition of 
Jhajar and Dankaur. In giving the pargaiiah details it is as well to compare 
the statistics of the four enumerations together. They are given in the follow- 

ing table, in which Musalmdns, except in 1872, include Christians and others 
not Hindu : — 


Density. 


Fargauali. 

1847-48. 

1863. 

1865. 

1879. 

Hindu. 

' 1 

1 

e 

s 

0 

.g 

a 

'5 

3 . 

Hindu. 

i 

1 


.g 

a 

1 

s 

Agauta, 


8S.452 

13,178 

87,176 

18,768 

88,848 

14,670 

46,490 

16,734 

Baran, 

• •t 

43, SSI 


48,440 

94,849 

59,795 

86,068 

60,882 

29,395 

Shik&rpttr, 


S6,466 

6,658 

29,158 

8,049 

9:, 688 

7,584 

84,697 

7,896 

SayauB, 

... 

43,875 

7,886 

49,751 

8,406 

63,749 

8,604 

59,088 


Abar, 


81,5.38 

8,856 

84,684 

9,572 

40,180 

10,164 

49,848 

1 1,800 

Aniipshalu’, 

... 

50,408 

UalU 

55,247 

li,199 

53,356 

11,165 

66,998 

19,680 

Oibai, 

«SS 

59,084 

8,583 

67,558 

9,863 

63,684 

8,459 

72,247 

10,810 

Khiirja, 

... 

61,870 

18,853 

79,820 

16,488 

73,1 ^8 

17,566 

86,906 

81,015 

Pahtsu, 



5.838 

88,789 

6,114 

40,096 

7,063 

48,590 

8,046 

Jewar, 



K70I1 

84,850 

4,346 

49,996 

6,884 

49,874 

7,445 

SikandariCiRKfr 

.1. 

54,785 

11,466 

61,718 

1.3,777 

68,291 

18,090 

74,646 

17,314 

Dankaur. 

... 

88,898 

7,192 


8,548 

39,196 

10,173 

47,105 

10,046 

DSdrl. 

... 

57,435 

9,114 

55,698 

9,166 

63,3X8 

8,486 

75,667 

19,631 

Bsbaptam, 


6,519 

1,495 

10,969 

1,671 

tee 

668 

•M 

... 

Totel, 

... 

570^851 

128,848 

688,696 

144,646* 

660,973 

149,460 

760,609 

176,900 


To the total number of inhabitants in 1865 must be added 411 Hindis and 


105 Mnsalmins in military or railway employ. The number of Hindu males in 
1872 was 408,958, or 53*1 of theentire Hindn population ; Hindu females number 
356,644, or 46*9 per cent. ' Musalmdn males number 89,676, or 50*9 per Wnt. 
of tim entire Miisdmdii popolationi and their females were 86,224, or 49*1 
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per cent. The percentage of Hindus on the total population 77*8, and of 
Mnsalrndns is 22*2, or two Mosalmdns to every seven Hindth. The percentage 
of males on the total population is 52*7, and of females 47*3, while the divi- 
sional percentage is 54*0 and 46*0 respectively. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were first collected in 1872. They show 
that in that year amongst the total population of th^ 
district there were 84 insane persons (24 females), or 
0*8 per 10,000 of the population; 41 idiots (14 males), or 0*4 per 10,000 of 
the inhabitants of every creed and sox ; 151 were deaf and dumb (43 females), 
or 1*6 per 10,000 ; 2,637 were blind (1,266 females), or 28*2 per 10,000 of the 
population ; and there were 376 lepers (47 females), or four in every 10,000. 
The blindness is due in a great measure to inoculation in small-pox cases, a 
practice which can hardly ever be thoroughly eradicated. 

Statistics of age were also recorded for the first time during 187^ The 
follow'ing table gives the numbers of Hindus and 
* Musalmdns according to sex at different ages, with the 
percentage on the total population of the same religion. The columns referring 
to the total population include the inhabitants of all creeds, but preserve the sex 
distinction : — 



The proportion of Hindu males between 10 and 13 to the total populatiott 
is 5*7 ; of Hindu female84*3 ; of Musalmdn males 5*8, and of Musalmdn females 
4*4. Taking the ages between 10 and 20, the proportion of Hindu males to tha^l 
total population is 21*5 ; of Hindu females 19*4 ; of Husalmdn males 20*7, and ~ 
of Musalmdn females 19*4. Taking the quinquennial terms of age up to 15, 
oik, Otp 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15, the proportion of both sexes to the total 
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popnlation is 20, 12*3, and 0*3 per cent, respectively; w^st taking' the females 
only, the percentages are 20*5, 1 1 *7, and 8*1 , in the first period slightly in excess 
of the males, and in the other two considerably below them. In England the ' 
proportions for both sexes for these periods is 13*4, 11*6, and 10*4 per cent., and 
for females 13*0, 11*3, and 10*1. Here W6%ee a smaller proportion in the two 
first periods and an increase in the third period in England; the falling off in 
Bnlandshahr occurring amongst the female population. The male popnlation 
for the third period is 10*4 in Snlandshahr and 10*8 in England. This would 
lead to the suspicion that a portion of the female population arriving at the 
marriageable age has escaped the enumerators, for beyond 1 5 the proportions 
previously established begin again to appear. 

Distributing the Hindu population, numbering 760,602 souls, amongst the 
four great olasses, we have Brahmans niifiibering 98,932, 

** * of whom 46,709 are females ; Rajpiits 75,633, of whom ■ 

34,049 are females ; Baniyas 44,966 (21,199 females), and the great mass of the ' 
population included in the the other castes” of the census returns gives 286,384 
males and 254,687 females. The Brahmans principally belong to the great 
Gaur division, which here numbers 81,461 souls. The head-quarters in this * 
district is pargauah Shikdrpur, where Lachbman Singh, the leading man of this 
community, holds 23 villages. The Gaurs ascribe tfalir origin to the kingdom 
of that name in Bengal, but more probably the name refer'S to north-eastern 
Oudh ; they hold shares in 81 villages in this district. The Bh4ts number 621 
souls and are divided into three classes ; the Brahma Bh&ts, or reciters of the 
sacred hyms ; the J4g4s, whoarepedigree-keepem; and the Ch&rans, who act as 
guards. They hold Zainpur in parganah Agauta free of revenue, ^ides four 
villages in oth|^ parganahs. The ledgers (266) or Gujr4ti Brahmans were in * 
possession of portions of Ah4r,previous to the Musalm4n invason, whence they 
were driven by the Badgiijars and Path^ns. jSome of them became converts to 
Islto, and up to 1857 the Musalmdu branch possessed 8 villages ; some then • 
became rebels, and their estates^ consisting of four entirp villages and the greater 
part of the village of Ah4r, were confiscated. The Hindu N4gars now bold 2 
villages, their Mnsalm4n clansmen hold 34- Gautam Brahmans (415) came 
from Bohilkhand 200 years ago, and bold four villages in parganah Shikdrpur./ 

; The Bahtis or Bohnu (278) came from Pali in M4rw4r and devote themselves to ' 
>immey-lendiDg. They are nick-named kaiydn^ from continually using the word < 
why, ^wherefore,’) and aihbdrya^ from taking interest every eighth day. 
^S^4dhs (5,618), supposed to be a branch of the Kanaujiya, are found in large 
linuuberB in B4mgfa4t and Belaun. There are a few Ohanbes (212), one family 
whom is known as mUha (sweet) and another as harm (bitter). Altogether' 
piJ» Brahmana held 70 entire villages in this district at settlement besides frac- 
tional shaiea in others. The principal subdivisiouB not already named ar6>^e 
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Achiraj (288) ; B&nsiwdla (30) ; Ohanrasiya (892) ; Disa (99) ; QujHiti (445) $ 
Jotishi (274); Kananjiya (452); Mdrwari(ld); TTp^dhiya (856); P&thak 
(980) ; Sarstitiya (706) ; Sarwariya (35) ; Ti^ari (28) ; uanpecified (6,118). 

The Bajpdts form the most important element amongst the land-owning and 
Bajpfitf cnltivating classes, and amongst the Rajptits the Bad- 

gtijars, who numbered 13,1 16 souls in 1872. The L&l- 
khini family are Musalm4a Badgujars, amongst whom the Pah&su family held 
31 villages at the recent settlement, the Cbhat4ri family held 33, the Ddnpnr 
family 22, the Dbarmpur branch 28, and the Pindrdwal branch 24. A far- 
ther account of these families is given subsequently. Cfther Badgdjars held 99 
. villages in Bulandshahr in 1866, giving a total of 237 villages in the hands of 
this tribe, or nearly one-seventh of the total area.^ Their possessions are chiefly 
scattered over parganahs Baran, Shikdrpur, Dib4i, Pahdsu, and Khiirja. They 
settled here about seven to nine hundred years ago under Partdb Singh, driving 
out the Meos and Dors. Tod says * the Badgujars emigrated from Rajor in 
Hioheri, one of the prineipal divisions of Dhundlr, to this district. They give 
the same account of themselves, and trace their descent from Lava, the elder 
son of Rdma, like the Gahlots. They are of the solar race, and were driven 
from their former seats by the Eachhw&has. From Part4b Singh’s son, J4tu, 
the BadgAjars of BohilkhanH are derived, and of these we have an early notice 
in the Bdthor genealogies, which makes Bharat, the eleventh grandson of 
Eayan P41, conquer Eeneksir finder the northern hills from Rudrasen of the 
Badgtijar tribe.” Nayan P^l is supposed to have lived in the fifth century, 
and this would perhaps give an extravagant antiquity to the settlement of the 
Badgfljars at present existing jn the Da4b. This much may, however, be 
advanced, that their colonies came here long anterior to the Musalm^n invasion. 
Almost all the Badgfljars of the district, whether Hindus or Musalmdns, are 
divided into five families : L&lkh4ni, Ahmadkh6ni, Bikramkhdni, Kam&lkh6ni, 
and B&im&ni. The Musalmdn appellations were adopted during the reign of 
Jah&ngir. With the exception of some of the L&lkhdni, they all continue their 
Hindu customs. They paint on their doors at weddings, and pay reverence to 
a figure representing the Eah&rin who gave the first footing in ths'i^istrict to 
their ancestor Partdb Singh. They do not kill kiae,nor do they marry &to their 
own poSro, and they generally give two names— a Hindu and Muhammadan one 
to their children. Many of them retain the Hindu honorific prefix of Thdknr. 

The Bais (4,706) call themselves true Tilokchandi ’ Bais, and say that they 

_ . . . came from Dundiakhera in Oudh in the twelfth cen- 

Biis others. 

tury. They held shares in 18 villages, chiefly in Dibdi, 
at the recent settlement. The Bh&l Bajpdts (8,155), also called Bh&la Sultdn, 

> JfizcliuiTe of icqnlBitions sobieqoent to the yesr of mesinrement. ’Beprint I, lOS. 
f fist Mr. W. Cl Bennett’s note on the Bais of the B4i Bareli district, Oudh Set, Bee., lISS, 


Bais and others. 
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occur chiefly iu pargauah DiMi, bufc hold 76^ Tillages in the Khurja parganah, 
of which 32^ villages belong to the headsof the ELindu branch and 44 to the Mnsal- 
m4n Bhils. With the permission of Sult&n Ohai4s-ud-din Taghlik they entered 
this district. Sisodiya Oahlots (3,851) hold shares in 25 villages in the north- 
west comer of the district, and came here Wth Khuman Rao, alias Qobind Bao, 
son of the Raja of Ghitor in Pirithirdj’s time. The Panw4rs (1,372) in early 
times held considerable possessions in the district and were contemporaries of 
the Meos and Dors in Dibai ; they now hold but 4 villages, whilst a spurious 
branch, called Khidmatias, hold 4 villages in parganah Baran, Chhonkar 
Rajpdts of the Jadon clAi took possession of Jewar under their leader Ahardeo 
or Deop 41, and expelled the Mew4tis of that parganah ; they now have shares 
in 30 villages, chiefly in Jewar. Gaurwas (1,643) formerly held M414garb, 
then known as R&thora, which was purchased from them by Hakddd Ehin, 
Amil of Baran, the grandfather of the notorious rebel Waliddd Kh4n. * They 
also at one time owned a great part of the Ahar and Sikandarabad parganahs, 
from which they were ousted by the Path4ns. Jaisw4i‘s (2,961) hold in 40 
villages, of which about one-half are in Jewar. Jaions (11,769) have 20 vil- 
lages in Khdija and Jewar, and Bargalas (3,995) hold 32 villages in this district 
and 20 more on the west bank of the Jumna. The Chauhdus (9,910) of the 
royal stock of Dehli possess shares in 45 villages in different parganahs. In 
Agauta they formerly held 32 villages known as the ChauIidnon^ke^baHsa, but 
of these they now retain only two edtire village, with shares iu thirteen others. 
Omitting the Bh41 and Badgujar tribes, Rajputs held at the recent settlement 
altogether 151 entire villages besides numerous shares. The Dors (248), 
descendants of the former rulers of the district, are«iow of little account. They 
are found in Moradabad, Banda, B^gar, and Aligarh. Tod says that, though 
occupying a place amongst the thirty-six royal races in all the genealogies, 
time has destroyed all knowledge of the past history of the tribe.” Aligarh 
still shows 86 and Meerut 107 inembers of the clan. 

The Rajput clans not separately noticed and occurring in this district are the 
Bhadauriya (230), B4chhal (1,125), Baghel(125), Bhatti(l,'031), Ban4phar(7), 
Baskhar (87), Bai8w4r(8),Ohandel (3,674), Dh4kara(306), Dhengar (57), Durg* 
bans! (106), Qabarw4r(103), Gola (59), Janghdra (3,755), Jaroliya (2,568)^ 
Jutidna (112), Jojit (349), Katehiriya (75), Kachhwdha (7 10), Kachhaara(20), 
Lathof(2Q4), Mandwdl (32), Mashair (105), Maharw&r (79), Mathiiriya(266), 
Mori (299), Methal(23), Niraul (217), Pundir (183), Porach (36), B4thor(48S), 
Bdwat (183), Biwari (86), Riyoriya (14), Sikharwar (84), Snrajbansi (172), 
Solankhi (653), Sarwal (58), Sengar (27), Toroar (807), and unspecifled (221). 

. The Baniyas chiefly belong to the great AgarwdI class, who number 26,883 
in this district. Baranwdls, called after Baran or 
Bnlandshahr, stoange to say^ are only set down at llO# 
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|r^ to the Agarw&ls bi^me the Chausaini (7,575), D^sa (4,559)* B^rahsaini 
XI, 889), Saraugi (863), Basiogi (839), Dh4mi (791), Jaiswdr (482), Dhdsar 
(897), Mahesri (227), Gurdkhu (162), and Bohra (159) divisions. The remaiu- 
ider, including the Bhalyapuri, Dewari, Gaharwdl, Jaini, Ehandelw&l, Kasar- 
iurtoi, Lohija, M4hur, Mithal, an|} Rautgi subdivisions, have less than 100 
members each. Baniyas hold 36 villages in the district, nearly all of which have 
been acquired under the British rule. • 

' The majority of the inhabitants of Bulandshahr, as in every district in these 
Other castes. provinces, comrpises a number of castes who have no 

pretensions to rank either a8#Kshatris or Brahmans 
pr among the trading community. The following list gives the castes comprised 
imder this head according to the census of 1872 


, Agarel, 
Ahar, 
Aherija, 
Ahir, 
Banjfira, 
tBaosiw&l, 
fiarhai, 
Birj, 
Bhaddri, 
Bharbh4D]a, 
fih&t, 
Bhosia, 
Bohra, 
Bisiti, 
ChamSr, 
ChhiDi, 
Chauun, 
Dabgar, 
Barzi, 
Dhinuk, 
Dhobi, 
Dhdna, 
Qadaria, 
Ghost, 
Gdjar, 
Habdra, 


466 

Hajjim, 

870 

Jat, 

2,073 

Jotshi, 

18,921 

Jul&ha, 

354 

K&chhi, 

•12 

Kahir, 

6,800 

Kala), 

164 

Kanjar, 

188 

K&yatb, 

1,187 

Kh4gi, 

1,815 

Kb4krob, 

366 

Khas, 

735 

Khatik, 

26 

Khatri, 

146,129 

Kori, 

1,614 

Koli,, 

2,606 

RomhSr, 

64 

Karmi, 

2,786 

Ixidha, 

168 

Loh&r, 

6,491 

Miamfir, 

3,689 

n&li, 

13,400 

Mallah, 

214 

Manihar, 

48,786 

Mfna Meo, 

6 

Mirdaha, 


16,377 

Meo, 

66,468 

Mochi, 

1,087 

Najdml, 

142 

Nal. 

2,017 

Nunera, 

19,418 

Orh. 

2,078 

Parikha, 

403 

P4ai, 

4,006 

Fatwa, 

228 

Kiwari, 

29,601 

Saisi, 

31 

Sikalgar, 

16,638 

Shoragar, 

i,S27 

Son6r, 

226 

Taga, 

17,618 

Tamoli, 

13,378 

Teli, 

466 

Bairftgi, 

61,613 

Bramhachari, 

1,719 

Fakir, 

918 

Goshen, 

11,263 

JogI, 

2,304 

8&dh, 

114 

M&rvari, 

186 

Mina, 

• 179 

Purbiya, 


1, 328 
186 
46 
621 
356 
6ASS 
64 
38 
24 
69 
29 
3 
40 
4,493 
6,765 
306 
881 
?i916 

68 

4,408 

6,777 

24 

64 

8,376 

242 


The Tagas here, as in Meerut, comprise an important element of the popn- 
lation. They hold 23 villages, and are possibly degenerate Brahmans, as noted 
by Tieflenthaler in the lalt century. This writef also combats the notion of the 
J&te being connected with the ancient Get®, a subject noticed under the Men. 
rut district. The J4t Baja of Kuchchesar holds 102 villages, whilst Ihya Gnr. 
sahii, also a Jit, has 14 villages, and other Jit landholders possess 69. The 
Babd’s estate oomprisos 54 vUlagos in this district ; another Kiyath 
ia IiKibhman Sardp of Sikandarabad, who holds 28 villages, whilst other mem- 


^1 entire villages. Those belonging to the Bbatti and N4gari ohms oooupy tim 
bhddir of the Dankanr parganah, and have as bad a reputation as their brethren 
the south-west of the Meerut district: they ate alaonnmerons in Wdri. 
AWrs bold &nr villages in Didri, thirtoen in Sikandarabad, and ikee in other 
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parganalis. Mars hold tirelye Tillages and Hinddy of Hriou^ oaSitos hold 
dghteen more. Hinda Meos and Dors, novr lan llpss, once owned the greater 
portion of this district and the south of Meerut. . The former bear a very bad 
reputation as thieves and dakaits, and carry on their depredations from the 
Duab throughout Rajput&na and the North-Western Panj4b. 

Tbe Musalmdu population at the recent census showed 20,318 Shaikhs^ 6,198 
” Sayyids, 2,611 Mughals, 12,491 Path&ns, 1,329 Mewft* 

tis; the large number of 7,811 Musalm4n Rajputs and 
the descent of 125,142 is unspecified. Amongst the Path&ns are included 
Bildches and Afgbdns,sof whom there are several considerable colonies. The 
Sayyids held altogether 75 villages in 1866, amongst which the Khdnpur family 
possessed 18 and the Aurangabad family 32. The Biluches of Chanderu hold 
16 villages and the Jhajhar family possess ten, while three others are held by in- 
dependent branches of the same race. The Pathdns of Jahdngirabad have 12 
Tillages, those of Malakpur hold 25, and other Pathdns have 48 villages. Musal- 
xn&n Mewitis possess four villages, and Shaikhs, Mughals, and others hold 241 • 
The Christian inhabitants, though few in number, possess a large share of 
the district. The Skinner estate of Bilaspur com« 
prises 63 villages, and some further account of the 
family is given hereafter. 

The distribution of the population into the two great divisions of agrioul- 
^ turists and those following oocupations unconnected 

with the cultivation of the soil has been sufficiently 
noticed in the preceding pages. The agriculturists as a body will be described 
hereafter, and here we have chiefly to speak .of the subdivisions of the non* 
agricultural classes. The whole population was divided, for the purposes of the 
census of 1872, into six great classes, each of which bad. several subdivisions, 
and included all the male adults engaged in the occupations it represents. The 
first or professional class embraces all Government servants, soldiers and pe]> 
aons following the learned professions, literature, the arts and sciences, and 
numbered 3,748 male adults (not less than fifteen years of age), amongst whom 
are included 1,176 purohita or family priests, 1,368 pandits, 195 baiJs or physi- 
cians, .412 singers, Ac. The second class numbered 35,381 members, and 
comprised all males engaged in domestic service as cooks, washermen, sweep- 
water-carriers, and the like. The third class represents commerce an^ 
numbered 19,568, amongst whom are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend 
money and goods of various kinds as money-lenders (1,213), shop-keepers 
(14,734), bankers (755), and all persons engaged in the conveyance of men^ ani- 
i^abr goods, as pack-carriers, ekkapdrivers, porters, Ac. The fourth class in- 
ehdiBS persons possessing or working the land as proprietors (7,299), coltivatorp 
(141,269), ploughmen, .gardenen and nut-grawers, and every one. engag^ 

7 
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animals^ as sheplierds, graziers, &c. ; they numbered 149,819 male adults. 
'^6 fifth class, containing' 38,876 members, included all persons engaged in 
mdnstrial occupations, the arts and mechanics, in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics and dress, of articles of food and drink, as well as dealers in animal, 
vegetable, and mineral substances^ The sixth class contained 50,328 inales^ 
hicluding labourers and others (44,194), persons of independent means (44), and 
persons supported by the community and of no specified occupation. AltogeS 
ther there are 297,220 males classified by occupation in this district, nearly one- 
half of whom belonged to the agricultural population. 

The houses in the district are usually surrounded by a wall contaiuing one 
Habitations entrance or exit which leads first into a courts 

yard, known as the marddna^ or men’s apartment, and 
beyond this a second enclosure leads into the tandna, or portion of the house set 
apart for females. Each of these inner enclosures contains a courtyard, with 
open sheds all round, in which the servants, animals or other property are usu’* 
ally stored. The wealthier classes often have houses throe to five stories high 
and ornamented with verandahs, but, as a rule, the arrangement within is very 
bad ; the rooms are very close and low, and ventilation or conveniences for cleanli- 
ness have never even been thought of. A small mud-built house will cost about 
Bs. 20, and a brick-built house from Bs. 1,000 upwards. The Yaishnava 
temples are for the moat part solidly constructed, with a special chamber or 
shrine for the Idol and a kind*of verandah outside for the worshippers. The 
Shaiva temples have a dome-like structure often ornamented with small pine- 
ehaped slabs and other carvings in high relief. 

The census of 1872 gives the number of enclosures inhabited by Hindiis as 
68,345, whilst Musulmdns occupied 19,001 and Christians 7, or a total of 87,353. 
This shows 45 enclosures to the square mile and ten persons to each enclosurer. 
The sepi^rate houses numbered 182,694, distributed as follows t— 


Class ot house. 

■ 

Inhabited bt 

Total 

Inbabitanfi.' 

QB 

Musalm&ns. 

* 

Christians. 

Halit with skilled labour, 

10,576 

8,760 

■i 

?4,84l 

7tJtU 

With unskilled labour ... 

138,658 

29,687 

■1 

168,853 

*61,747 

Total Mi 

149,884 

88,447 

18 

189,694 

m 


This return gives 95 houses to the square mile and 5*1 inhabitants to each 
house* The proportion of persons inhabiting the better class of honses in the 
4otal population is only 7*9 per cent., whilst the divisional aver^ is 10*3 per 
cent., showing a low standard of comfort in this district . . 


















IHie Cistern of reftrrii^ difierences and maters of custom id IKb 
^ headman of the elan or community is in force in tUi . 

district. He either settles the matter himself Or infers 
it to a committee of the brotherhood. In former days the mode of dedsion 
was formal and systematic. After hearing evidence on both sides^ and the 
statements of the parties, a regular pfdcis of the proceedings and a fiOdin^ 
was drawn up. l^is practice has to some extent been abandoned, but enon^ 
remains to show its former character. The headman is known by different 
names among the different castes.* Amongst the Brahmans, Jdts, Chhipfs^ 
N&is, and Kah&rs they^re called Chaudhis ; among the Lodhas Mukadtam ; 
amongst the Qdjars Pad1idn % ; amongst the Baniyas ChokraUa; and amongst 
Telis, Ohamdrs and Kanjars, Mihtar$, There is one to each dass in every 
town, and sometimes two. The Brahmans have also headmen, known as 
Sai^idriy who have great influence among their own brethren and the inferior 
castes, and are in receipt of valuable perquisites on the occasion of marriages, • 
births, Ac. They have also the power of excluding from caste, the most ' 
terrible of all punishments to a native. Among the higher classes the system 
of panch&yats is seldom followed. One frequent rule among the lower 
castes is that suckling a child of another caste is a broach of caste rules^ 
and in all engagements of wet-nurses caste-money forms a portion ofthd 
lagreemeni But it is as a court of divorce and matrimonial causes generally 
that the panchdyat is usually assembled and its decrees sought. Woe to the 
peccant member if he has not money enough to feed the large assemblies oa 
such occasions, and by his generosity induce them to temper justice with mercy* 
The ^ &is or barbers seem to have the most perfect caste organization of all the^ 
tribes in this and the Meerut districts. There are four head-quarters: — Buland* 
shahr, with 360 villages divided into four tappas, with a tappad&r to each and 
attendant chobd&r or javelin.^ man ; Sikandarabad, with '52 villages ; H&pur, 
with 210, and D&sna with 360 villages. The members are summoned according 
to a roster by the chobd&r when any business is to be brought forward. Chau- 
dhris of trades are usually utilized merely for the contract of supplies, and are 


not paid or ofiicially recognized. 

The language in use in the district is Hindi in the villages ; khdri boti, % 
^ medium between pure Hindi and pure Urdu, is spokeci 

by the Hindiis in the towns and Urdu by the Mubam- 
iii^ins. White there is no peculiar dialect spoken in any part of the distriet, 
#eh parganah and almost every clim some Shibboleth of its own ; thus 
the Odjars pronounce the long ' something like ^ o’, as nom and kom for ndm 
The J&ta of Say4aa and Agauta use mhdra and thdnrd mine’ and 
^thme’) (ormera and tera. The langiaage in use in the oonrts was at first Per- 
sian, and subsequently Urdu with an abnormal Persian element. The HhidiLs 
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the K&yatha, are in favour of Uie introdabtion of thb 
-'Kligan bharacter into official proceedings. 

^ 'Ednoation in the district is under the supervision of the Inspector of the 
Ist or Meerut Circle, in concert with title local com- 

EducfttioD ^ 

mittee, of \^iich the Collector is President. The enu^ 
meration of 1845 showed only 187 indigenous schools in Bulandshahr^ofwhioh^ 
46 were in the towns and 85 in villages, in which Persian and Arabic were 
taught} and in the remainder Hindi was the object of instruction. There were 
587 Muhammadan pupils and 1,226 Hindus, or only one boy under instruction 
out of every 385 persons, or one out of every 32 boyf of a school-going age. 
In 1854 tahsili schools were opened, and in the same year, with the assistance 
of the zaminddrs, tbo halkahbandi or village schools were established. The 
inferior zila school was opened in 1867, and the present building was erected by 
Bubscription in 1868. The first English school was opened and maintained by 
Mr. G. D. Turnbull in 1855. The present Anglo-vernacular schools, which 
are among the best in these Provinces, are maintained by the proceeds of an 
endowment subscribed for by the zamind&rs in 1863-64. They are placed at 
Bulandshahr, Khurja, Dibdi, Jewar, Sikandarabad, and Anupshahr. The 
Government female schools were established in 1859. The aided vernacular 
school belongs to the Church Missionary Society, and the aided female schools 
to the Local Educational Committee. The following table gives the statistics 
of education for 1860-61 and f871-72| showing that there are now 6,955 
pupils, or one to every 135 of the total population : — 
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An attempt was made at the census of 1872 to collect some information 
on the state of edncation amongst the people. Though 
not to be considered accurate or trustworthy, the 
results are tabulated here for future reference. The statement shows the num- 
ber of Hindus and Musalmdns who can redO and write (literate), and the per^ 
centages of the same to the total populatipn -of the same religion, sex and age* 
?rhe Christian population is so small thai^ie statistics referring to it have been 
omitted:— 
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83,233 
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80,755 
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IS to SO ... 

57,506 

S,8S6 
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56,873 
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14,203 

555 
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13,544 
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• Nil. 

Above so ... 

185,947 

10,878 

5-5 1 

178,548 

7 

43,241 

1,626 

3*8 

41,926 
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Totftl ... 

408,958 

15,885 

... 

856,644 

9 

1 

89,676 

3,699 

... 

86,324 



These figures diow the room that exists for the extension of education 
amongst the people. Taking all religious, only 1*4 per cent, of the males up 
to twelve years of age can road and write 1 4*1 per cent, of those between 12 and 
20, and 5*2 per cent, of those above 20 years of age.* In other words, nearly 
95 out of 100 grown-up persons in the Bulandshahr district are destitute 
of even the elements of primary education. Much has undoubtedly been 
done of late years to remedy this evil, but much more remains to be 


There were nineteen imperial post-offices in the district and fourteen dis^ 
Poit^fflces ofiices in 1870-71. The imperial offloeu are 

Bulandshahr, Anupshahr, Bildspur, Chhai&ri^ Ohola 
Bailway Station, Dddri, Dib4i, Galdothi, Jewar, Jah4ngirabad, Jhijar, 
Shd^eT^uraii^ Sikandarabad, Sikandarabad Railway Statimii 

SbfiK&rpnr, Sayina, and Bfgghat, The district offices are AhAr, Ahmad^rh; 
Ohaudera, DAnpur^ Dankaur^ JArcha, KAsna, KhAnpur, Rabupura, RAmghAt; 
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SitOda/ Bartf Sadr, Surajpnr, and Amiya. The atatiatifls of thecie office! for 
ike year 1870-71 were as foUpws 


Year. 

Rkchifts. 

Chabobb. 
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S 

i 

S 

8. 

1 

1 

1 

! 

!| 

1 

:3 

1 

& 

«* 

1 

i 

.s* 

I 

' Charges fixed and con- 
tingent salaries, &c. 

Mail serrioes. 

• 

§ 

1 

1 

Ilf 

3 

11 

si 

s’ 

Cash balances. 

Total charges. 

1870-71 ... 

ao7 

... 

70 

10,809 

8,996 

18,876 

9,669 

686 






The following table gives the number of letters, newspapers, parcels, and 
books received and despatched during 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71 : — 
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1866-66. 
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64,911 

3,909 

1,069 
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84,814 

6,190 


679 

1 

14>.148] 


641 

1,46» 

Deapatched, 

66,816 

491 

1 

366 

119 

73,610 

i 

4,611 

1 846 

168 

123,897 


461 

188 


Since 1871 offices have been opened at Khurja Bail way Station and B&lka« 
These are all under the Inspector of the Aligarh Division. Up to 1871 tho 
district offices were under the village schoolmtfsters, who received a small 
remuneration for their trouble. • 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as folloi^Ts. 

Joila average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 

264 in 1860 was 127, and in 1870 was 137 j the i»atio 
per ceni of this average number to tho population, as shown in the censns 6f 1865’ 
(800,431), was in 1850, *032 ; in 1860, *015 ; in 1870, *017. The number of 
prisoners admitted in 1860 was 1,321, and in 1870 was 735, of whom M werO. 
females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 618. In 1870 there 
were 231 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average 
sttength of 93*26. One prisoner died, or *72 of the average strength. The cost 
per prisoner per annum in 1870 was for rations, Bs. 17-lf-5 ; clothing 
Be. 2*4-6 ; fixed establishment, Bs. 16-1-4 ; contingent guards, 
guard, Bs. 4-8-10; and additions and repairs. Be. 0-15-4; or * total ef 
Bs. 49-18-6. The total manufacture during the same year amounted id 
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Bs. J)999, and the amage earning of each prisoner Bs. i6-ll-8. In 1870 
' the Muhammadan prisoners numbered 165 and the Hindtis 486. There were 
17 prisoners under 16 years of age, 575 between 16 and 40, 131 between 40 
and 60, and 9 aboTe 60. The oooupations of the majority of the male prisoners 
were agriculturists, 359 ; labourers, 140, iftid shop-keepers, 43. 

The chankiddrs or Tillage watchmen numbered 2,005 in 1871, or one to 
eveiT 335 inhabitants. Their cost is met by an allot- 
ment from the provincial budget of Hs. 36 each 
per annum. There are, besides these, 197 chaukiddrs in the four municipalities 
and 190 in the towns managed under Act XX. of 1856. The regular police 
under Act V. of 1861 were, in 1871, 864 men of all grades, costing Rs. 1,01,299, 
of which Rs. 78,619 were paid from imperial funds. Proportion of regular police 
to area, one to 2*20 square miles ; to total population, one to every 926 inhabit- 
ants. The following statement shows the crime statistics for a series of years 
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15 
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Ks. 

11,609 

1,664 

1,020 

814 
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766 
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81*8 

1867 ... 

1 

... 

8 

940 

688 

37,492 

Mujm 

1,298 

682 

249 

694 

466 

120 

76-7 

IS 6 S ... 

0 

1 

1 C 

jWS 

792 

38,678 

18,396 

1,618 

868 

280 

763 

662 

177 

rs »6 

1870 ... 

8 

1 

7 

El 

440 

24,866 

9,852 

1,267 

783 

862 

748 

688 

210 

72-6 

1671 ... 

8 

5 

10 

CTiTl 


30,781 

82,626 

9,071 

1,644 

1,054 

476 

1,346 

•Ml 

140 

89*69 

187 S ... 

11 

4 . 

7 

784 

662 

12,218 

31,246 

1,726 

1,724 

886 

1,070 

827 

66 

77*20 

1878 ... 

9 

3 

6 

626 

601 

* 72,222 

1,699 

1,699 

479 

1,167 

m 

65 

71*66 


Not one of the five cases of dacoity in 1871 was detected. These and 
the more heiuouB crimes seem to be perpetrated by organized bands who 
watch travellers proceeding by rail and attack marriage processions and 
travellers in the interior. Cattle-stealing, house-breaking, and petty theft are 
the prominent offences of the district. For the first, the extensive khidir ot^^ 
Jumna and the large Qdjar population are the chief causes, but of late yewni 
it has been notioed that the Gujars are gradually substituting labour ai^ 
agricultural pursuits for thmr hereditary occupation of thieving. The,pdiQer 
etatioiis are Andpshahr, Dibdi, Jahdngirabad, Rdmghdt, Ebdopor, 
Kh5ija, Jewiw, Fahdso, Amiya, Sikandarabad, Dankanr, .JUyar, Jdr<^ 
SariU Sadr, Bulandshahr, Shikdrpur, Say&oa, Aurangf 
Ahad, and GalA^i, with pu^ts at Mhman, Bodha, Eof^ Makanpur, 

.nul^ phok, fihfid, Qhit^ 



















66 BULANDSHAHR DISTRICT. 

.■In consequence of the orders issued under Act VIII. of 167(1 regarding; 

Inffmticiile practice of female infanticide in this district, the 

Magistrate sent up three lists in 1871 : one contained 
tte natoes of 83 yillages which he considered guilty; the second had the 
names of 176^ suspected villages f and the third had 132 villages which 
the police authorities declared came within the rules for repression. In 
March^ 1871, Rajpdts were proclaimed in 17 villages, Jats, principally of the 
Tewattia sept, in 23 ; Giijars in 33 ; Ahirs in 4 ; and Mina Mcos in six villages, 

• giving a total population of 25,311 souls, amongst whom 5,454 were boys and 
3,502' were girls. The rules wore introduced into these* villages from the Ist 
pf April, 1871. Further information was asked for before dealing with the 
remaining suspected villages, and in August, 1873, the Government directed* a 
comparison with the census returns of 1872, and at the same time revised the 
list. The number of Bajput villages proclaimed was reduced to nine, J6ts to 
17, Giyars to 17, and Ahirs to one village, whilst further inquiries were directed 
in regard to the Mina Mcos. The inquiries in 1874 have led to recommenda- 
tions for the exemption of numerous villages. 

The present district, as already noticed, was formed in 1824, and up to that 
time belonged partly to Aligarh and partly to Meerut and 
isca s ry. Muradabad. In 1211 /asK (1803-04 A.D.) the western 
parganahs were settled by Colonel Ochterlony, at that time in charge of the Dehli 
territory. The eastern parganahs, then in the Aligarh district, were in a dis- 
tnrbed state owing to tho rebellion of Ddndi Khdii, and an account of their 
settlement more properly belongs to the Aligarh district. The land-revenue of 
this distriot for 1804-05 was close upon twenty lakhs of rupees, of which nearly 
one-half was remitted on account of losses occurring from the operations against 
Diiodi Kh4n,the irruptions of Holkar and Amir I^idn, and the marching of Ban- 
j&ras with grain to supply Lord Lake’s troops at Muttra and Bhartpur ( Bhurtpore). 

* The first throe settlements of the ceded parganahs received from the Ali- 
, agarh district were made in that district under Begula- 

tion XXV. of 1803 (1210 tol219/a»«), and thethree, 
settlements of the conquered parganahs received from Aligarh were also made 
in thiUi district under Regulation IX. of 1805 (1213 to 1222 faali). The fourth 
settlement pf tke ceded parganahs was extended by Regulation XVl. of 1816 
for five years, and again by Regulation VIL of 1822 for a second five years,^>and 
by Begulation II. of 1826 for a third term of five years or np to 1239/arii (1831^2 
A.D.). Similarly the term of setUemeut of tho conquered parganahs was exten- 
ded by Regulations IX. of 1818 and IX. of 1824 for periods of five years ending 
in 1237 faali (1829-30 A.D.) The first four settlements of pargaaalui !QUhia 
Farida, Say4aa, D&dri, and Shakrpur were made by the Collector of IfMttt 
wbilst they formed a portion of that district, but the revision under 


Early Bett^emeots. 
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TIL of 1822 for all the parganahs, was commenced in Aligarh before the forma- 
tion of this district in 1824 A.D. Mr. Tierney examined the revenue resources 
gf ttme six hundred villages, and after him came Mr. G-. M. Bird in 1834-35, 
who made nearly the entire settlement, but died before its completion. Mr. T. 
Tonnochy, Deputy Collector, ultimately revised and completed the settlement in 
1837 A.D. In 1841, parganahs Pahisu and Jewar, which had up to 1836 formed 
a portion of the Sumru were brought under settlement Parganah SayAna 
was assessed in the Meerut district by Sir H. M. Elliot, and was transferred 
to Bulandshahr in 1844 A.D. Up to 1844 the comparison of the earlier settle- 
ments with that at present in force is difficult, owing 
Present settlement. ^ changes caused by the transfer of parganahs and 

villages from one district to another, and the alteration of the boundaries of the. 
parganahs within the district. Neither the name, area nor revenue of the exist- 
, ing parganahs correspond exactly with those mentioned even in the report of the 
twenty years settlement. This expired on the 30th June, 1859, and prepara- 
tions for its revision were commenced as early as 1856, but w'ore interrupted by the 
mutiny. In 1858 the new assessment was commenced by Mr. Charles Currie, 
who completed the revision of parganahs Agauta and Baran ; ho was followed by 
the late Mr. Freeling, who assessed Anupshahr, Shikdrpur, Dibdi, and Fahdsu ; 
the late Mr. Lowe finished Khtirja and Jewar, and Mr. R. Currie the remain-^ 
der of the district. The revision of the assessment of the whole district with regard 
to the question of a permanent settfoment wal undertaken by the last officer, 
whose report containing the final results as determined by himself and his 
predecessors was made in 1865. Owing to the proposals for the permanent 
settlement having taken the form of progressive assessments, Mr. Webster was 
directed to re-revise the assessment of those villages (380 in number) in which 
a progessive assessment had beeq made, and carried ont his work in 1865-66, 
Again in 1867 a second condition (Circular S. B. B. 54 of November 27tb, 
1867) was added to those on which a permanent settlement should be based, 
and this was that estates the assets of which are likply to increase within 
the next twenty years should be excluded,” and to discover these estates 
another general revision was ordered. The late Mr. J. G. Robertson, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Caimes DanieU, commenced this work, and while it 
was in progress orders (Circular S. B. R. 3 of June 13th, 1866) were received 
for taking engagements from the proprietors for a land-revenue calculated at 
fifiy-five per cent, on the rental assets and for the revision of the records, and 
in May, 1868, inquiries were farther directed towards the general inoidenoe of 
the revenue, as many supposed that it was too Hght.^ On the departure of 


' * Tlif ooimpoodeiice iuid reports coonceted with the reriiioQof iveifiiieiit in this district 
woald fill ■everal vdoinat. tts statistics and the conelnsions drawn from them formed an Im^ 
portaat part of the papere relating to the cootro? ersy as to the propriety of a permtinent i ettla- 
monC dnriog 1S6S-71. 
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Mr. Robertson these inquiries were continued in 460 villages in all^ and comple&d 
by KunwarLaohhman Singh, Deputy Coiloctor. Finally in June, 1871, Gof;ern» 
men! sanctioned a settlement for thirty years, or to the end of 1888-9 A.D., ac- 
cepting the assessment at first determined on as having been adequately framed 
undei the recognized principles of settlement existing at the time when it was 
determined (G.O. No. 1019A. of June 28, 1871). Such is briefly the history 
of the settlement' of the land-revenue in this district. * 

As to the mode of settlement adopted, it would appear that all the officers 
Wode of 8 e m at concerned in the temporary revision of settlement 
fixed their rent-rates on the* prevailing average rates 
of rent for different classes of soil ; average rents and rents paid in lump 
sums, and zahti or cash rents for particular kinds of produce were ascer- 
tained, and from the average of these the average rent-rates were calculated, 
and the different classes of soil were valued by the application of these rates. 
These rates, too, in many instances, appear to have been the guide for the 
adjustment of rent-rates in the various parganahs; venations in assessments 
being made to suit, as much as possible, the peculiar circumstances of each 
village. 

The following statement gives the revenue statistics at different 
periods ! — 
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^ The nnmber for 1871 is of mshils or estates not villsges. The nnisber of oshils ja 1S5S 
ins 1,103. 
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The following statement gives the of&oial account or land-revenue balance 
sheet from 1860-61 to 1872-73 
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Bulandshabr is one of the few districts in those provinces possessing a 
^ wealthy indigenous fandod aristocracy. In other 

districts there arc men with larger estates and more 
wealth than the landowners of this district can boast of, but here the family 
of the founder still remains in possession of the ancestral csUtos in the midst 
of his clan, and is able to exercise an influence on tlie people for good or evil; 
which no auction-purchaser can hope to aspire to. A brief notice of each of 
the principal families is therefoj-e necessary to give a correct idea of the people 
of the district. 

The ancestors of the L&lkhdni family were Badgajars,(Bargujars) who settled 
Baigdjars, L & 1 k h & n i in the district about 1 1 85 A. D. It is said that the irami- 
gration of the L41kh&ni branch was due to the invitation 
of Prithirdj, the Chauhdn ruler of Dehli, who invited their assistance in the 
great war with the Chandels of Mahoba. The Bulandshabr tradition makes 
Partdp Singh the leader, and relates that he undertook the cause of an injured 
Kah&rin who lived near Kheriya and released her husband, who had been 
token prisoner by the Mina Meos of Kheriya. The Rajput troops sofliered 
severely iu the oontostj the Eahdr was killed, and the Kahdrin became a mH 
With her dying breath she invoked the blessings of heaven on her gallant 
<deliverer, and promised him the sovereignty of the surrounding comitiy. This 
was partly fulfilled, a few days after, by the marriage of Partdp Singh with 

















, 4ihi daughter of the Dor Raja of Eoil, with whom he received 150 Tilliget at 
dowry. Part&p Singh joined the Ohaah&n army in the Mahoba campaign, and 
'On his return settled at Pah4su in the centre of his newly acquired estate, 
where he rapidly acquired great power. According to Tod the Badgtyars axe 
the descendants of Lava, the elder Gon of R&roa, and were expelled from their 
ancient settlements in Rajawar or Rajor in Mdcheri of the Jaipur State by the 
Xachhw&has. From Part&p Singh’s son, J4tu, the Badgdjars of Katehir are 
derived. The eldest son, Ranu, remained in this district, and his son Binr^' re- 
moved the head-quarters to Ohaundera, which long continued the principal seat 
of the family. The Barauli family of Badgujars in thb Aligarh district trace 
their origin to Raja Rdjdeo of the solar race, who ruled at M&cheri. The grand- 
son of Rdjdeo married a sister of Prithirdj, and their son Partdp Singh joined 
ihe forces of his uncle in the great Chauhdn war. The Aligarh legend makes 
iPartdp Singh the leader of an army against Rumaun, not Mahoba. His camp 
was pitched amongst a cluster of Mco villages, and was plundered by the 
people of the neighbourhood. In revenge for this, he attacked the Meos and 
defeated them, and as reward received 175 villages as dowry with the daughter 
of the Dor Chieftain of Eoil. On his return from Kumann the Raja settled 
in Baranli and increased his possessions to the number of 1,656 villages. The 
Barauli Badgujars call themselves the elder branch, and say that the title 
of Rao now borne by them was conferred on their ancestors by Prithirdj him- 
self, as an honorific appellation to be borne by the elder branch alone. They 
claim descent from Rdnu, the eldest son of Partdp Singh, and say that the Lal- 
khdni Badgdjars are descended from Jdtu. From Basant Pdl, another son, 
come the Badgdjars of taluka Majhaula in the Budaiin district ; those of taluka 
Jadwdr, in the same district, are descended from Badhon Deo, a fourth son, 
and the Badgdjars of taluka Narauli, in the Moradabad district, are descendants 
of Hdthi Sdh, a fifth son. 

I 

As to the cause of the settlement of the clan in the Dudb, an inscription of 
Dor iDMriptioD o! Fri* . PrithiiAj shows that he engaged in a war with the Dors, 
and thought his victory over them important enough to 
cause H to be recorded on stmio. In this conflict the Badgujars were important 
allies of the oonqueror, and, notwithstanding the romantic story of the daughter 
of the Raja of Koil, received from Prithirdj their first lands as the ordinaiy wages 
of mercenary troops. This theory has probability on its side even if it takes 
away a little from the glory of Partdp Singh’s achievements. Eleventh in 
descent from Partdp Singh came Ldl Singh, who was a great favourite of the 
Emperor Akbar, and received from him the name of Ldl Khdn : hence this 
bnmoh of the family is known by the name Ldlkhdni. Salivdhan,ii son of Ldl • 
^hdu, received from the Emperor Shahjahdn in 1049 H. (1639 A.D.) 
proprietary rights in sixty-four villages around Pahdsu, which was formed into 





« p^rganahi known as Salivtiiai^iir. Itmid Biii, the son of Saliv4han^ lost every 
tlung by his carelessness and weakness,^ and we hear nothing of the family for 
aOme generations. During the reign of Anrangzib the family became 
Musalm&ns, and in the seventh generation Sh&h Alam granted to Ndhar Ali 
Khdn in 1188 H. (1774 A.D.) the taluha of Pitampnr. During the Mar* 
hatta occupation Nahar Ali Eh&n opposed General . Perron, and his estates 
were confiscated and conferred upon his nephew Dimdi Kh&n. Both of these 
men opposed the British in 1803, and an account of their rebellion and th^ 
confiscation of their estates will be found under the history of the Aligarh dis- 
trict. Previous to this l^&har Ali Khdn had divided his estate amongst his 
relatives : Di&ndi Khdn, his nephew, received 30 villages ; Ndhar Ali Ebdn 
retained 30 villages, with head-quarters at Pitampur; Mard&n Ali Khdn 
two villages, with Chhatari, and Sardar Ali Khdn two villages. Ddndi Khdn was 
pardoned and went into exile, and his son Banmast Khdn was confirmed in all 
his ancestral possessions. Notwithstanding this lenity Hanmast Khdn again 
rose in rebellion, and his estates were confiscated and dbnferred upon Marddn 
Ail Khdn. Banmast Khdn was again pardoned in 1820 and allowed to live 
in the Aligarh district, on a pension of Bs. 500 per month $ he died in 1889« 
Ashraf Ali Khan and Mazhar Ali Khdn, brothers of Banmast Khdn, have 
also deceased. The latter had two sons, Bahim Ali Khdn and Amrao Bahddur. 
Of these Amrao Bahddur was adopted by Ashraf Khdn and joined the rebels 
in 1857 with his father and brother and periled in the siege. Mazhar Ali 
Khdn and Bahim Ali Khdn were both subsequently taken prisoners ; the 
former died whilst on his way to trial, and the latter was transported for life. 
So ends the story of the nephews of Ndhar Ali Khdn.^ 

Ndhar Ali Khdn was also ousted by the Marhattas and retired to Imldni. 

N6hu Ali Eban sqbsequently joined them- in their attacks on the 

Panjdb, and was restored to his former estates. He 
opposed the British with Dundi Khdn, and in 1805 his fort of Turkipura was 
taken andliis lands were confiscated.^ On his death they were restored to his 
SOB Akbar Ali Khdn, who settled at Pindrdwal. Akbar Ali Khdn*s only son 
died at an early age in 1844, and on the death of Akbar Ali Khdn himself, his 
widow, Earim-ul-nissa, managed to keep the property together, but subsequently 


. 1 The foUowing are references amongst the Board’s records to Ibis family : • September 18, 
IMM, Nou 81 : February 1805, No. 4 : SSnd October, 1805 ; ssnd Janoaiy, 1806, No. S. Fai^ 
gauahs Noh, Khair, Fitampnr, and SbikSrpur were settled irUh Rsnmait Kh&n. His ofalni Id 
rembskme allowed. ISBi August, 1808, No. 8; Snd September, 1808, No. SS. Unable to 
■ettli with him, he refuses to give up aooounts, so that a force was sent after him and his father, 
.on'tht ivpnNtohof which be Bed. Srd July, ISO*, No. 18; 86lh September, No. IS ; 88th 
Septeniber, No. I ; 81st October, 1807, No, 88. * Board’s Records, 8rd June, 7808; No. 1 1 

i4th October, 1806, No. 1 ; I9tb Hay, 1809, No. 15 ; S8rd May, 1109, No. 8 ; rtMareh^ 7817; 
No. 4. 
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quarrels atose betweeu Ladf-ul-nissa, the daughter of Akbar Ehdu, and 
Sihifn*ul-Ni8sa} the widow of his son. The former married Kisim Ali Ehin^ 
the Sajrjid Talukaddr of Ku%a in the Umballa (AmbAla) district, in. the 
Panj4b, and their son, BAkir Ali KliAn, received by arbitration 24 out of 88 
shares into which the villages comjirisiDg the FindrAwal estate was divided, 
and ia the existing incumbent. He also holds large estates in parganahs Koilj; 
Khair, and Atrauli of the Aligirh district. 

MardAn Ali KhAn,^ though a near relative of DAndi KhAn, sided with the 

^ , British and received in reward the greater portion of 

Mardan Ali Khan. _ . ,, i i 

Dundi KhAn s estates. He extended bis property by 

judicious purchases, and on his death left to his five sons about 124 villages in 

this district and 60 in the Muttra and Aligarh districts. The widow of one 

son took the majority of' the villages in the Muttra estates, and the remaining 

four sons founded the following estates in this district : — 

(1.) D&npur estate, owned by Kunwar Wazfr Ali KhAn, son of MardAn 
Ali KhAn, and now a pensioned Deputy Collector, consists of 22 villages in 
parganah DibAi. His son died in 1857, and he has adopted his daughter’s son, 
Mashuk Ali KhAn, who is the present manager of, and declared heir to, the 
estate. 

(2.) Dharmpur estate^ founded by Muhammad Zahfir Ali KhAn, son of 
MardAn Ali KhAn, comprises 29 villages. On his death, wdiilst on pilgrimage 
at Medina in 1872, his estates wete divided amongst his three sons and the widow 
of a fourth. Zahur Ali KhA’i received 13 villages from his father, 4 from 
Government in 1858, and purchased 12 others. 

\Z) Pahdsu estates, founded by MurAd Ali KhAn, son of MardAn Ali KhAn, 
is now in possession of the sons of MurAd Ali KhAn ; viz,, Faiz Ali KhAn, 
O.S.I., prime-minister of the Jaipur State, ^mdAd Ali KhAn, and three 
others. The estate has recently been divided amongst the brothers by private 
arbitration. 

(4.) Chliatdri -Muhammad Mahmud Ali KhAu of OhhatAri received 
a large estate from bis father MardAn Ali KhAn, to which MAlAgarh was added 
for services during the mutiny, and many villages were purchased, making over 
42 villages in this district, containing some of the most valuable estates in the 
district. In the Aligarh district he possesses large estates, in parganahs -Koil, 
Mnrthal, Khair, and HAthras.* Mahmdd Ali KhAn is an Honorary Magistate 
smee 1862. 


^ 1 For the history of Mardio Ali Khia see Board’s Records, 8th May, 1806, Nos. 10, 1 1 1 fth 
Sciptettber, isos. No. 16 } 19th September, ISOS, No. 4| iSth September, IIOS, Nos. 9-18 ; 9th 
dime, 1808, No. 6S ; 7th October, 1809^ No. 9. * Board’s Records, I and 19, 1 1th November, 

iait, NOb 9 i iNth May, 18SS. No. 5 ; Stb June, 1815; 6tb Deoember, 1899, No. I ; 26tb Angiiit, 
lSfh» No. l ; 99th October, 1823, No. 6. 
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Amoiigflttho Hindu Badgcuars, the most important was the family that 
, founded the Anupshahr estate. Anup Hk\ was a gate* 

AnSpshahr estate. j^^eper of tho seraglio in Akbar’s time, and attached 

himself to the person of JahAiigir. The latter, in his memoirs, rtdates that 
Anup B4i saved his life whilst out tiger shooting, and in doing so showed snob 
boldness and courage that he rewaided liim with the the grant of a ehaurdai^ 

eighty-four villages, in jdgir on each side of the Ganges, with the title of 
Raja Ani Rax Sinha Baldn (‘ the foremost among Rajas and the vanquisher of 
tigers’). Raja Ani Hai first built Jahangirabad and then removed to Bbador 
as more centrical, and called it, after his own name, Aniipshahr. Sixth from 
Ani R4i came Achal Singh, whose two sons T4ra Singh and Madho Singh 
divi^led the hitherto single estate among themselves. Tdra Singh took Anup- 
shahr and M4dho took Jahdngirabad. Tara Singh died without issue, and the 
three sons of Mddho Singh redistributed the estate. U med Singh got possession of 
Anupshahr, and Khoras Bdj and Bhawani Singh took Jahangirabad. Shortly 
after the British occupation of these provinces, Baja Sher Singh, son of Umed 
Singh, was rewarded for bis defence of Anupshahr, against Diindi Khdn in 1805^ 
but subsequently sold the whole of his zamindari, except Saroraand another village,' 
to Raja Kishan Chand, called also the Laid Bdbu of Pdikpdra in Calcutta, and 
late husbund of the Rdni Katydni. Thus 72 villages comprising the Anupshahr 
estate were disposed of. Twelve villages out of these 72 were sold for arrears 
of revenue in 1815-16, on the Ldla Bdbu turning fakir. Owing to alterations 
in the arrangement of the parganah in 1844, only 48 village^ of the Anupshahr 
estate now lie within the Aniipshahr parganah. The Rdni Katydni is the 
registered proprietor, but the entire profits , from these villages form the 
endowment of a Hindu temple at Brindaban in the Muttra . district. This 
property has for several years been under the Court of Wards. The last 
village remaining to Rdni Jiwan Kunwar Badgujariu, daughter of Sher Singh^ 
were sold in 1865 to Zahdr Ali^hdn of Dharmpur. Of the 22 villages belonging 
to Khoras Rdj, eleven were sold in 1220 /a^ft (1812-13) and purchased at auc- 
tion for Nawdb Mastafa Khdn, by Martaza Kbdn, a Risdladdr in Sindia’s army, 
who received the jdgir of Palwal from Lord Lake. Khoras Rdj sold five vit- 
lages to Ibddullah Khdn of Kbdnpur, and six villages passed into the hands of' 
Rdi Sidha Ldl by a fraudulent transaotion, of which Rdni Suraj Kunwar was 
the victim. Other members of the family sUll hold a few villages in the Bddatm 
and Moradabad districts, but not a single acre of their once splendid estates 
is now held in this district in the direct line. Some Brahmans make a living 
by reoiting the history of this family. 

Family of Sayyid Hfr Khdn Paghmdni, Sirdir Bahddur. The Sirdiv is a 
Hnswi or Masbadi Sayyid, and was a resident of P^|h- 
mdn,. about six koi from Edbul, who on aoooontof 
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Skinaer estate. 


in E&bnl Mission^ and stlbseqtiefitfjr to 
in their retreat fVom R/ibnl, was rewarded with a {^nsion of 
f Ba. 600 a month. On this account he was expelled from K&bnl and settled 
with bis uncle Jdn Fishdn Khdn, another R&buH refugee, at Sdrdhana, in the 
Ueemt distriot. For his services in the mutiny the Sirddr received Rs. ,200' 
per mensem additional pension and ten villages from the Khdnpur estate, to 
which he has added much by purchase, and he is now one of the leading lan^* 
holders; He is much esteemed by the Europeans for the courage shown by 
him, on many occasions, in their behalf, and naturally, perhaps for the same 
reason, disliked by the natives. 

Colonel James Skinner, C.B., was the son of a Scotchman in the East India 
Company’s service, who had married a Rajpdt lady. 
His life has been written by Mr. Fraseri from whom 
we learn that Skinner at an early age entered the Marhatta service and attained 
to high command under DeBoigne. When the latter dismissed his European 
officers, Skinner took service under Lord Lake, only stipulating that he should 
not be asked to fight against his former master. He received eleven villages 
as a perpetual revenue-free grant for his services, and was made a Companion 
of the Bath.^ He then took up his residence at Bildspur, the centre of his 
jdgitf where he built a strong fort, and added considerably to his possessions 
by judicious purchases. He died in 1842, leaving five sons who were to enjoy 
the profits of the one hundred villages composing the estate, Mr. Alexander 
Skinner, well known as Sikandar Sdbib, is now the manager. Mr. Thomas 
Skinner kept down mutiny in his portion of the district in 1857, for which he 
received fifteen villages as a reward, but these have been so mismanaged by his 
son, a somewhat dissipated young man, that it was found necessary to place 
ihem under the Court of Wards in 1872. 

. The founder of the Mdldgarh estate was Hakddd Khan, Amil of Baran, who in 
1783 obtained possession from the former proprietor for 
a rent-free grant of 75 bigh^. In 1793 he was ejected 
by the Marhatta leader Madho Rao Fhalkiya, and retired to Mnradabad. His 
son, Bahddur Kh&n, obtained in 1805 the lease of 34 villages, at a fixed revenue, 
in Agauta, and among them M&14garh, and also the lease of 15 neighbouring 
■villages. These remained in the possession of his descendants until, in 1857, 
Walid&d Kh^n, son of Balifidnr Kh&n, being related by marriage to the Dehli 
family, espoused their cause and set himself up as governor of the district. 


MSligarh ostate. 


> Skinner'i life by Fraser, S Vols., Lon., I8S8. The following referenesn to the B «rd's Beoordt 
m oonnected with tne Skinner estate 7th Jaly. 1807, No. 96 ; 94th Deoember, 1808, No. IS ; 
ISth Jane, 1809, No. 81 A. ; ISth Jane, 1809, No. 91 ; 7tb July, 1809, No 85 ; 2nd AprU, 1810, 
Ko.4l. llth Ao8ast,l809,No.9l ; 8th September, 1809, No. 98 (3) ; '9ih January, 1819 sCon- 
Urmed by G. 0. 96th September, 1898. 




plaStderiag ^ ^eighb 0 flring was met by the British at B^n 

sold totally defeated. His property was confiscated and divided among those 
who assisted in the pacification of the district. ^ 

The Kh&npur estate once comprised some 225 villages in this and the adjacent 
districts, and was ^founded by one Allu Afgh&n in 
Khinpur estate. reign of Shahjalidn, whose head-quarters were at 

Ghautu Nasfrabad, the name of which he changed to Khdnpur Ghautu. Tho 
seventh in descent, Abddl Latif Khdn, opposed the British in' 1857, and was 
punished by transportation for life and the confiscation of all his property, con- 
sisting of 75 villages ixh full proprietary right and 10 villages in mortgage. 
The greater part of his estate was conferred in reward on Sayyid Mir Khdn . 
Sirddr Bahddur. 

The Malakpur estate consists of 32 villages, of which 21, including Malakpur, 
are in parganah Anupshahr. Abdul Bahman Rhdn, 
Malakpur estate. father of the present owner, Faiz Ahmad Khdn, of 

Datauli in the Aligarh district, purchased this property^ about forty-five years 
ago from Mr. Mercer, an indigo planter, who had a factory at Malakpur, and 
bad purchased his villages from time to time from the resident proprietors, 
mostly Pathdns. 

Sir H. M. Elliot in his Futh report notes tho grasping character of Bao 
Fateh Singh, tho representative of tlio Kuchchesar 
family fron^lSlG to 1829, and gives some interesting 
particulars concerning the family which deserve reproduction here. The family 
belongs to the Dal&l gotra and was founded by four brothers, Bhudl, Jagrdm, 
Jatmal, and Gurwa, who came from Mandoti in Haridna about 180 years ago. 
The first three settled in the village of Chitsona in parganah Saydna, and Gurwa 
took possession of lands in parganah Chandausi in tho Muradabad district. 
Bhudl was succeeded by Manji JEtdm, who had two sons, Bdi Singh and Chhatar 
Singh. Chhatar Singh took service with Mirza Ali Beg, jdgitddr of Chitsona, 
and during the troubles that ensued managed to secure a great portion of his 
master’s estate for himself. Ho was the first of the faqiily that attained to any 
power. He had two sons, Magni Bdm and Bamdhan Singh. Both of them 
joined the Jdts of Bhartpur in the campaign undertaken by Jawdhir Singh to 
avenge the death of his father Suraj Mdl. Najfb-ud-daula found means to in- 
duce them to abandon the Bhartpur Jdts, and to retain them on his side, he granted 
to them Kuchchesar in jdgir^ with the title of Bao and tlie office of chmadr^ or 
destroyer of thieves,” for the nine surrounding parganahs, as w'ell in order to 
restore order as to restrain the Jdt leaders themselves from committing depre- 
dations. They then seiz^ upon a large number of villages in parganahs Saydna, 

^ Boafd*t Bseords, Sth August, 1815, Np. 8 ; isth September, ISSS, No. 8 ; ^tb April, I8li| 

No. 4. Soo 'Ustorp’jiMfM. 


Jdti of Kuohohesar. 







and Th&na Farida, and oo&tLtiued iiheir plundering expeditions unchecked 
dntil the merchants' of Mdkri complained to Afrfoydb Khfin of Koil and induced 
\Am to proceed to chastise these rievers. 

In 1773 Afrdsy4b Kh&n captured and sacked the Jdt forts of Kuchche** 
AfrisyibKhta restrains s&Ty Saydna, and Shakratila. Hamdhan, Magni Edm 
and their families were taken prisoners and brought 
to Koil. Here they managed to effect their escape, and fled first to Sirsa ahd 
eventually to Muradabad, where they obtained employment under the 
Marhattas. Three or four years afterwards Magni Ram died, some say at 
Sirsa, and others at Kuohchesar. He left three softs, Sukhi, Rati Doulat, 
and Bishan by one wife, and four by another (Jawdhir, Hfra, Ac.), but it was 
to his favourite wife, Bhawan, that he intrusted an amulet, in the inside of whidi 
was pointed out the spot whore his treasure was concealed in Bhawan 
Bahddumagar. She agreed to sell her secret to Ramdhan, the brother of 
Magni, on condition that he married her, as was customary among the Jdts. 
Bamdhan agreed to his, but as soon as he obtained the treasure refused to 
carry out his share of the compact, and used the money for his own aggrandise- 
ment and the ruin of his brother’s family. 

Bamdhan succeeded to the whole estate in 1790, and obtained au iatimrdri 
sanad or perpetual lease from Shdh Alam of parganahs 
™ Path, Say ana, Thdna Farida, and talukasDatiyana and 

Sayyidpur, at a yearly revenue,of Rs. 40,000. This grant was confirmed by 
Mirza Akbar Shah, the heir-apparent of Shdh Alam, in 1794, and again by the 
British Government in 1803. Rao Ramdhan died in prison in Meerut in 1816, 
and on his death the grant was settled with the original proprietors, but the jdgir 
of Kachchesar Khds was granted revenue-free in perpetuity to his son, Rao 
Fateh Singh, by Lord Moira in the same year. Ramdhan Singh had behaved 
very badly to bis nephews. He is said to havb killed Rati and other sons and 
grandsons of his brother. The rest of the family fled to Idnagar, and about five 
or six years after they had settled in that village, implored the aid of Dayaji, 
Ae Marhatta amil of Meerut, who gave them Chhajupur near Meerut and some 
other villages on a fixed lease. Other members of the family settled in other 
villages of this and the Meerut district, and Fateh Siiigh, on his accession to 
the estate, gave them some small allowance as maintenance. One of them, 
Beo Pari&b Singh, subsequently obtained a share of the estate. 

When Mr. Wilkinson proceeded to settle the estates on the death of Ram- 


Fateh Singh. Singh, he is said to have directed all present to 

range themselves into two ranks, one representing 
the mvhadams and inferior tenants, and the other the claimants to the propri^ 
pxj right. The result of this summaiy proceeding was that "molt tbruugh 
fear of Fateh Singh, or apprehension of causing an increase of land-revenu^ by 



a disputed title, and others tfarongh total ignorance of the consequences mrbicl 
. would ensue* from not having their names reoorde 4, stood on the side of the 
inferior tenants and afforded no opposition to Fateh Singh’s admission.” He 
thus became proprietor of nearly all the estates usurped by his father and uncle 
with the exception of the few from which he#ras ousted by the special commis* 
sion in after years. Having thus gained a ^uasMegal footing in the entire 
estate, Fateh Singh commenced a systematic career of acquisition which 
enabled him at his death, in 1839, to leave his sou Rao Bahddar Singh one 
hundred lakhs in specie and vast estates. His first efforts were devoted to 
crushing the old proprietors. At eveiy settlement and sale he outbid them 
for their estates, or ran them up to a ruinous price. In such cases he left 
them the estates, but quietly waited until their involvements became irretriev- 
able; then these unfortunates, when incarcerated for revenue balances or decrees 
of Court, were eventually obliged to mortgage or sell their estates to. the very 
man who rained tliem. Through a clever set of agents he was ever ready to lend 
money at more favourable rates than the village banker, .and pretended it to be 
a favour to be permitted to supply the funds for marriage festivities. The 
result may be easily imagined : in no long time he was getting possession of 
nearly the whole of Fdih and Saydna when the settlement under Regulation IX. 
of 1833 commenced. Sir H. M. Elliot, then, made arrangements by which he 
trusted to render these transfers loss frequent, and by a timely redaction save 
the property of those that remained independent from the grasp of the Jdt 
usurer. He writes Muhammadpur, Rartia, Kardoli, and the Pathdn vil- 
lages have received considerable abatement, though I am afraid that in the end 
sir H. Elliot on Kuchcho- the poverty, the debt, and, above all, the indolence of 
the zamfnddrs will cause them to surrender their 
estates into his possession. The villages, however, under his management are 
certainly kept in good repair, and the cultivators and tenants have no cause to 
complain of severe and oppressive treatment. That his authority should be 
questioned, that he should not be able to retain possession of many, of which 
he is the avowed proprietor, is sufficiently accounted for by the struggle and 
reluctance which must always be entertained in resigning a dearly cherished 
inheritance. So far as this opposition has been carried, it has been found 
necessary to allow some plaimants to continue in possession of tho disputed 
villages, upon the condition of paying a large amount of malihdna to Eao Fatdi 
Singh, and indeed so long as these alterations, wbicdi tend to produce disturb- 
ances and affrays^ remain unsettled, tbe assignment of maltkdna in aU his 
viilajges is worthy of adoption as a temporary expedient. The chief objection 
thai offers itself is the exorbitance of the terms which Fateh Singh himself 
iibposei. He asserts that be would not resign his claim to the malgusM in 
the disputed villages without an equivalent of 25 per cent, upon the presesit 
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' Tbe very magnitude of the sum which the claimantfl would thus have 

to pay would render all attempt at accommodation of, this nature per* 
feotly futile. For fifteen or twenty per cent, as maliHmy no doubt, the resi- 
dent claimants would be happy to enter into a compromise, and Fateh Singh, 
would certainly consult his own interests by accepting this amount, for at pre- 
sent he is represented to have about Rs. 1,50,000 outstanding against his 
under-tenants. Nevertheless, permanent tranquillity would not be ensured by 
this arrangement, and nothing oould finally settle the relative position of the 
two parties but a well-grounded decision in the Diwdni Court, or by a commis- 
sion specially deputed for the purpose of enquiry. Without doubt he has no 
fight whatever to many of these villages which he holds. In some Magni 
BAm or Bamdhan Singh established their authority by mere force and oppresr* 
sion, and as these were not available under the present rule, their successor has 
adopted more insidious means, either to acquire new estates or strengthen his 
hold in those which were disputed. The manner in whioh Bamdhan Singh 
obtained the zamindari of some of the villages held in mukarari is of course 
related by the present generation with the most aggravated colouring ; but even 
allowing for native credulity and the excitement natural to injured men, it can- 
not be denied that his right was acquired by the exercise of the most rigorous 
and cold-blooded barbarity.*’ 

Fateh Singh, as already stated, died in 1839, and his son Bao Bah&dur 

Bao Bahfidur Singh succeeded’ in adding, 26 villages, comprising 

taluka BhatwAra in parganah Baran and seven vil- 
lages in taluka FalwAra of parganah Pdtb, to the already largo estate. He 
had three sons ; Lachhman Singh, who died cluing his father s lifetime, 
QuUb Singh, and an illegitimate son by a Bajput woman. Bao Bahddnr 
expressed bis intention of leaving his estates equally to his two sons, and 
ibis led to constant quarrels between him dnd GulAb Singh, who resented 
the intrusion of his illegitimate brother. Bad Bah&dur was foully murdered 
in his own house in 1847, it is .behoved, at the instigation of his sbn Gnl&b 
Singh. The four assassins actually concerned in the murder were captured, tried 
and sentenced to capital punishment, but Gulab Singh escaped by means of bis 
wealth and power. Amrao Singh, the illegitimate son, sued for a share in the 
estate, but his suit was dismissed in 1859 by the Sadr Diw&ni Adalat. Guldb 
Singh received estates assessed at Bs. 7,083 for his services during the mutiny. 
He died in 1859 and was succeeded by his widow, Jaswant Kunwar, to whom 
he had given permission to adopt a son. She died without making the adop- 
tion, and was succeeded by Bhtp Kunwar, her daughter. Bhdp Kunwar died 
without issue in 1861, and was succeeded by her husband Khushfl Singh, 
nephew and adopted son of the late rebel Baja KAhar Singh of Ballabhgarh. 
Amrao Singh again pressed his claim in the courts, with the same results, and' 
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a new competitor arose in the shape of Bao Partdp Singh, one of the grandsons 
of Magni Bdm. The matter was then referred to arbitrators in 1868, who 
awarded five-sixteenths to Uagni Hdm’s grandson Rao Partdp Singh, six-six- 
teenths to Ouldb Singh's illegitimate brother Amrao Singh, and the remainder 
to Khushdl Singh, husband of Bhfip Kunwar, deceased. None of these men 
have male issue, and Amrao Singh has lately given one of his two daughters 
in marriage to Khushdl Singh. The treasure amassed by Fateh Singh has all 
been expended in the litigation, and, in addition, the estate, consisting in 1865 
of some 270 villages in this district, Meerut, and Moradabad, is heavily encum- 
bered, and must, soonei^or later, come into the hands of the money-lenders. 
A step in this direction has already been made by the institution of suits now. 
being litigated by the remaining descendants of Magni B&m against the whole 
of the present possessors of the proprietary right. Mr. Forbes, writing in 1868 
of the Meerut estate and their management, says He (the Etfchchesar Raja) 
is the largest proprietor in the parganah (Puth), and the worst without doubt. 
He is not a good landlord. For some years law snit» have been going on 
between the rival claimants, and, as might be expected, the estate has suffered 
in consequence. Land has fallen out of cultivation and villages are partly depo- 
pulated. Now that the final decree has been given by the civil courts there is 
little hope of improvement, the present proprietor being indolent and influenced 
by worthless advisers." 

The Gaur Brahmans of Shik&rpdr are a very old colony, tracing back their 
settlement to the times of the PdndnvaB. A chaurdsi 

TheOaursof Shiklrpnr. .... j n . j tt x • u - 

of Villages around Govindpur Kantain, the old name of 
Shik&rpur, was held by Gaur Brahmans free of revenue until the time of tho 
Dors. During the Ghori invasion the Gaurs were ousted by the Tagas, who 
murdered the Gaur Chandhri, but they subsequently recovered their estates, 
only to be again ousted by Skaikh Mansur about the middle of tho sixteenth 
century. It is said that the Shaikh had invited the Chandhri and his relatives 
to a feast and there barbarously murdered them, and that N&nak Chand, son of 
the murdered Chaudhri, revenged his father by slaying Shaikh Mansur, and 
received again the lands that the former had usurped. In Akbar's time par- 
ganah Shik&rpur was given in jdg(r to a number of Sayyids, but when these 
offended Aurangzeb,the was resmned and the management of the chaurM 
was again intrusted to the Gaur Chan^rL Of the original 84 villages Chandhri 
Lachhman Singh now holds 23, and his relatives, of the same stock, hold 22 
villages. The ancient possession of the Gaurs in this district is cnriously sup- 
ported by an inscription of the third century noticed hereafter. 

The Bh4I Rajpdts appear to be a corrupted branch of the great Solankhi clan, 
probably connect with the Balia lords of BhfU in 
Sanrfahtra. They entered this district under fheir leader 


BbtlsofKharja. 
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BULA)ffDS^4EB BlSfBIOt. 


Singh by permission of Ohay&s-ndrdin l^ighlik imd ezpelted the Vina* 
Ueos. They call themselves descendants of Sprang Deo, a nephew of the Haja of 
Otijr4t) and say that even in the time of Prithir&j they received eight villages 
in this district for services rendered in the Mabobd war, and again in the wars 
of Shihab-ud-din Ghori, Hamir Singh, their leader, obtained the title of Rhfila 
Sult&n, or lord of the lance ” Eirat Singh was seventh in descent from Hamir, 
who was himself fourth in descent from S&rang Deo. The Bh&ls settfed 
around Bhoti Shahabad, the old headn^uarters of parganah Ehiarja, and made 
Arniya the capital of one branch and Eakaur the capital of another. During 
the reign of Khizr Kh4n, Khiin Chand, the seven&*in descent from Eirat 
.Singh, embraced Isl&m to please Darya Eh4n Lodi, and to recover one-half ihe 
estate from his brother, who claimed the whole. His Musalmdn name was 
Malha Eh&n. His son Lad Eh&n, and nephew Narpat Singh, removed to 
Ehdrja in Akbar’s reign and received the office of Chaudhri. Kanwar Azam 
Ali Eb&n, the head of the Musalmdn branch, now owns 44 villages, and Chau- 
dhris Nonidh Singh, Udeya Singh, lAl Singh, and Biji Singh of the Hindu 
branch own 324 villages. 

The tenures in this district do not differ in their inoidents from those in 
the other districts of the upper Dudb. From Mr. R. 
Currie’s report it appears that there are 1,206 zamiu- 
ddri estates in the district, 324 pattiddri, and 273 bhdyachdra estates. There 
are besides these 314 villages, comprising 34 estates held revenue-free, in ali 
of which sub-settlements have . been formed between the actual proprietors 
and the assignees of the Government revenue 



When and by whom conferred. 


Conferred by the Marqirii of Hastings on Colonel Jamea 
Skinner and his heirs for ever.. December 6th, 1839. 

On Colonel Kohert Skinner and his heirs f r ever. Jannarv. 
1st, 1819* 

By Malbar Kao of Indiir on Santa B6i and her heirs fbr 
erer, before the British occupatioih 

To Kao Fateh Singh and hit heirs for ever by the Gov- 
ernor-OeneVal. May loth. 1816. 

By the Peshwa and 8h6h Alam respectively lor the sup- 
port of a temple and a mosque. 

By Sh&h Alam, In 1 190 Hijri, on AhdiU Asia. 

On Chandhrls Raian Singh and Gopal Singh. May 6tb. 1861. 
for loyalty during the mutiny. » 

Conferred at varlotts times by different ralest on different 
persons in perpetnlty. 








DistardT. 


* During the years 1839 to 1859 the alienations of land are shown below. 

fianiyas and Mah5jans were not the principal pnr^ 
chasers, who appear to have been the old established 
saminddrs in the neighbourhood, on whom also most of the confiscated villages 
wore confenred. • 

Modes and estent of alienations of land during 1839-1859. 


SHU held by ConJitcaUd 
original for 

pr<^ietort. rebellion. 



Agauts ••• 
Baron .m 
B bikSrpur ... 
SaySaa ..c 
AnOpahahr ... 
Ah&r 
DibSl 

Pahasu ... 
Khfirja .«• 
Jewar ... 
Sikandarabad 
Dankaur ••• 
BSdrl 



The official retuhis for the years 1860-61 to 1872-73 are given below. 
There are no tnaterials from which the caste or occupation of either buyer or 
seller can be determined 






































BULANDSHAHR DISTRICT. 


The iJienations by private transfer far exceed those by order of the courts/ 
and in this' district it would appear that the allegations of widespread rnin 
and misery brought among the people by the procedure of the civil courts” are 
not maintained. From 1839 to 1859 transfers of entire villages are in' the 
proportion only of 14*75 per cent, to the total number of villages in the 
district, and these, as before mentioned, have passed chiefly into the hands of 
powerful and wealthy landlords, residents in the district. It should be ndted 
liere, moreover, that the alienation of 11 villages in parganah Andpsbahr in the 
statement for 1839-59 is fictitious. Mustafa Kh&n, to avoid losing his property 
on account of debt, made his son, then a child, sue him for execution of a deed 
of gift of this property, and the suit was decreed. Though the fraudulent cha- 
racter of the transaction was well known, on the confiscation of Mustafa Kh&n’s 
property for rebellion, the deed was upheld and the estate was released to his 
son. The same remarks apply to one of the Ahdr villages. The following 
statement shows the number of estates upon the revenue-roll of the district, with 
the total land-revenue paid and the number of registered proprietors paying 
revenue to Government. 1857-58 is the first year of which the records' 
remain 



1867-58 m ... 1>6CS 9,602 

1860-61 1,704 9,685 

# 

1870-71 ... 1,803 2,646 


tfs. a. p. Ri. a p Ra. a', p. 

10,75,428 0 0 643 10 9 311 6 2 

11,33,618 0 0 665 3 4 434 0 0 

13,75,373 0 0 726 8 11 619 16 10 


The distribution of the cultivated area amongst the three descriptions of 


Cultivators. 


cultivators is shown below. The proprietary cultiva- 
tors are chiefly to be found in large numbers in par- 


ganahs Agauta, Ehurja, Jewar, Dankaur, Dddri, and Sikandarabad. The 


hereditary cultivators, or those who have rights of occupancy, are most nume- 
rous in parganahs Shikdrpur, Saydna, Anfipshahr, and Ahdr, while tenants-at-^ 
will abound evexywhere, but are proportionately more numerous in Baran^ 
Dibdi, Pahdsu, and Khurja. 
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BUUnniBUtB wtnaits^ 

SunmtHi aoukgfmmb»md aatti^ cf mUbtaiing in eaek 

pargmtA (/f At dittriei 4n 1865. 


* Parganah. 

Proprietarjf cuUwaton. 

Hertditary cultivators. 

TsuaHts-at-witl. 

1 

1 ■ 

*8# 

o 

f 

> 

◄ 

Namber of holdinga. 

0 

i 

Average per hold- 
ing in acres. 

Separate holdings 

Cultivated area in 
acres. * 

Average holding in 
acres. 

Separate holdings. 

Cultivated area in 
acres. 

Average holding in 
acres. 

AnCpshdir ... 

es 

1,399 

14‘29 

2,060 

99,661 

11*18 

3,656 

92,901 

6*44 

8*65 

Ahir 

SS6 

3,561 

10*96 

9,748 

30,274 

11*01 

8.544 

24,952 

7*04 

8*86 

Dib&i 

701 

8,193 

10*36 

8,136 

99,598 

9*13 

6,601 

42,466 

6*48 

7*62 

Khlirja 

994 

19,398 

19*44 

1,030 

19,813 

11*05 

4^44 

49,471 

10>65 

19*16 

Fahisu 

287 

6^013 

90*96 

726 

8,286 

11*42 

4,618 

40,164 

8-69 

9*67 

Jewsr 

1,491 

91,400 

16 06 

1,261 

13,656 

10-88 

3,297 

29,840 

6*99 

9*71 

Dsokavr ... 

1 , S 94 

19,499 

11*46 

1,374 

13,296 

9*67 

8,684 

24,886 

6*79 

8*68 

D&dii 

3,290 

84,906 

10*39 

8,479 

93 ,: 4 S 

6*66 

6,549 

89,888 

5*84 

7*29 

Sikandarabad... 

9.943 

29,072 

9*84 

V 369 

11,608 

8*01 

6,674 

88,706 

6 94 

7*94 

Jigauta 

1,639 

11,881 

7*73 

871 

6,184 

7*09 

j ,839 

98,878 

7*40 

7 44 

Bnran 

544 


12 32 

683 

6,666 

9*74 

6,173 

44,457 

8*69 

9 0 e 

fihik&rpar hi 

414 

5,022 

19*13 

],995 

11,999 

8*71 

2,828 

19,924 

7*06 

7*98 

Sajloa 

57 S | 

7,410 

19*82 

2,084 

24,716 


8,718 

26,987 

7*25 

0*25 

Totfil ... 

14.906 

166,341 

11*72 

22,717 

280,662 

9*71 

66,576 

412 468 

7*29 

8*65 


The average reat paid by "hereditary cultivators is Bs. 30 per annum, 
and by tenants-at-will is Rs. 23, and the total number of holdings is 93.499 
comprising 799,666 acres. The best cultivators in the district are the Lodhas, 
J4t8, and Jhojhas, and next to them are the Tagas and Ahlrs. The women of 
the first three aseist the men in their agricultural pursuits. The worst ouJti- 
vators are the Gdjars and Mewdtis, but the first mentioned are daily improv- 
ingt The rise in the price of produce for the last few years has encouraged 
cultivators to enlarge the extent of their holdings, and has also induced numben 
of the urban population to turn to agricultural pursuits. The competitio& ftr 
land is consequently very great, and there are at least ten in every hundaed 
onUavatorB who cannot, get land enough to till to supply their daily wants : 
this, toO| notwithstanding the.vast increase in the cultivated area. During the 
last ten yean the condition of the cultivating classes, has so much improved 
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BULiKOBHAEB DUTEIOT. 


tliai now tiurteen acres is considered a first-dass-holdingi requiring t^o pair 
ofbuUoob to cultivate it A two-bullock plough can ordinarilj cultivate 
about eight acres^ which would be a middle-sized holding. Two joint tenants 
0^} having one bullock are considered poor. Five or six acres of good land 
near a town would yield a retufn of Rs. 8 a mouthy but far away much 
less. The condition of the cultivators in this district is proverbially good : 
few are in debt, and those that are in debt have only themselres to blame. 
Ae implements and cattle required for from six to eight acres cost about 
Bs. 100. 

Bents in cash prevail to a certain extent in every parganah in the district, 
either in the shape of rates on the various conventional 
denominations of soil, or upon some of them, or on the 
natural divisions of soil, or sometimes a summary rate per bigha all round, or 
else a lump sum from which an average rate could be obtained. Many of the 
hereditaiy cultivators have a prescriptive right to a proportionately lower rate 
of rent than the general cultivating community. These rights have been ac- 
quired in various ways at different times, and are known and acknowledged 
by both landlord and tenant. The most common prescriptive rate for lands 
paying rent in kind is one-third of the produce (tihdra). The acknowledged 
common rent in kind is one-half of the produce ( nufi or adh-Uadk j, or its equi- 
valent in money. This is more especially paid in grain, a liberal allowance 
being made for all other products grown on the same land beside the principal 
crop. Under the systetli of division of crops (kan^ hatdi) the actual outturn is 
divided, but this is seldom done ; the plan is usually to hold an appraisement 
of the standing crop, and the landlord takes bis share in kind, or its 
equivalent in money, according to the current market price, either one-half 
two-fifths (ha-kund, paneh-do), one-third, or whatever it may be. 

For other than grain crops, such as indigo, sugarcane, cotton, tobacco and 
vegetables, there are what are called zabti rates,*'whioh are charged not upon the 
value of the crop but upon the area in which the crop is grown. There are usu- 
ally two or three rates*; sugarcane is the most valuable and pays highest; then 
comes tobacco, cotton, and indigo, and then vegetables generally. These rates 
do not change according to the season or the fluctuations of the market, so that 
the cultivator has all the advantages of a good season on the tacit understand- 
icg that he expends more labour, time and money on the production of these 
crops than be does on the grain crdps. There are 63,086 holdings in the dis- 
trict where the tenants pay in money, and 16,807 where payments are made in 
kind. 

The average rent paid in eadi parganah for each class of land is shown in 
the ibtlowiiig table. The rates given must Vary 

according to the quaUty and position of the sei) 



SidUiMni showing rent of different kinds of land in eadh pargaf&ih. 




BiRAH FRR ACHE, 

OUTLTIirG LARDS 
PBRACRS. 

Rffi^Diaraa Acaa, 


Parganab. 

Irrigated. 

t 

•c 

n 

Irrigated. 

1 

■£ 

i 

V 

s 

H 

' 1 



Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

' 

Rs. a. 

Andpshahr 

• 

10 0 

... 

3 10 

1 12 

7 8 

3 0 

Ah&r 

... i.. 

10 0 

7 0 


2 0 

8 0 

3 0 

Dibai 

•It 

n 0 


4 0 

S 0 

9 4 

8 12 

Agauta 

... ... ... 

9 10 

••t 

4 2 

2 0 

... 

... 

Baran 


9 8 

*•( 

4 4 

2 0 


... 


/ 1st Circle ... 

10 8 

4 8 

4 8 

2 0 

... 

„ 

Sayana 

.. 1 2nd do. 

11 0 

5 0 

5 0 

2 4 


sat 

( Srd do. 

12 0 


5 4 

2 8 

... 


Shik&rpur 

• •• M. ... 

12 0 

9M 

4 0 


... 

■ss 

Pahisd 

... ••• ... 

11 0 

••• 


2 0 

... 

•te 

Jewar 

j n&ngar ... 

••• 1 KWdir 

11 0 


3 12 

• 2 0 

**.* 

«•« , 

n 0 

6 0 

4 0 

2 4 

... 


Khurja 

12 0 

6 0 

3 12 

2 0 

... 

• •9 ^ 

DdJri 

... 

8 0 

4 0 

3 8 

1 12 

S 8 

2 8 

Dankanr 

( Bangar 
••• 5 Kliadir 

8 0 

8 0 

4 0 

4 0 

3 10 

2 0 

5 " 8 

* * • 

Sikandarabad ... 

♦ 

9 0 

4 0 

3 12 

2 0 

... 

*** 


Act X. of 1859 is said to have caused a general enhancement of rent all round. 
There have been 648 regular suits by landlordsTor enhancement from the pass- 
ing of the Act to the end of 1871, nearly all of which •have been successful, 
while on the other hand the suits for abatement of rent have been practically 
absent. ^ 

The measures of time and capacity in use in this district do not differ from 
those ordinarily in use throughout these Provinces. 
Weights and measures, standard bigba is the same as the canal Mgha, and 

contains 3,025 square yards, equal to five-eighths of a statute acre. Each bigha 
is 0*5062 of an acre, and 1*9753 bighas form one acre. ^ The bigha is measured 
by a chaim of 55 yards : this is sometimes called a chain of 60 yards, but the yards 
used contain only 33 inches each, and are known as Alamgfri yards. The 
bigha contains twenty biswas, thirty-two of which form an acre. The following 
note made in 1 803 is interesting : — 

The ser in use in the Meerut and Bnlandshahr Divisions is 84 sonats, the 
weights being ascertained by rupees that have been in circulation. This sit 
>#biglis 2 tbs. 1 oz. 15 drs. ; the mannd of 40 sers is therefore 84tbB. 18} c#, 
or d,b05} sikka weight. The ser in use at Sah4ranpur, Aligarh, and some parti 
cf Mazaffamagaris 90 mpees, weighing 2 tbs. 4 oz. 5} drs., and the maund 
90 lbs. 14^ oz., or 3,541} sikka weight ; and this is the ser in nse in the town 
Asdpifliahr. Bat itwill generally bofonnd that the Baniya.s weight! are all 














tmmsi 


par ser^ whidi, wiih their profidimoy in imm^m 
ioalei^* makes the retail trade to profitable to them.” 

■ ^ Xbere are do manufaotares in the districts deserving of particular notice. 

Fine pagris or turbans are made at Sikandarabad, and 
Shik&rpui^ turns out go>jd shoes. Municipalities have 


tiaanfaotores. Trade. 


been established at Khdijj, J3ulandshahr, Anupshahr, and' ISikandarabad, the 
.octroi returns of which are given under their respective*head8 hereafter. The 
principal exports of the district are safflower and indigo for dyeings the 
foxiner to Jaipur and Jodhpur and the latter to Mirzapur and Calcutta; also of 
wheal, gram, and barley according to the demand in any direction. About 
50,000 maunds of cleaned cotton are annually exported, and 20,000 mannds 
kept for local consumption. Three pounds per head is the local average con- 
sumption of clean cotton, of which one-thirdis foreign cloth. There has always 
been a oonsiderable trade in wool down the Ganges from Antipshabr and other 
places to Farukhabad and Mirzapur, and to a less degree in grain and eettpn, 
and up the river in country cloth. Giir and sugar arc imported from Echilklinnd 
in exchange forjedr and bffjra which finds its way across the Anupshalir gldit 
to Chandausi in the Moradabad district, or up the metalled road to at id through 
Dehli, or across the country roads by the Makanpur gh&t in Dankaur to the 
Gdrgaon and Dehli districts, in return for salt. There is also a considerable 
traffic of a similar description over the Ganges at Bdmghat. Bice for local 
consumption is imported from Filibhit and Moradabad. Oil-seeds, cotton,, and 
pulses are sent to Cawnporo or Mirzajmr. 

There are no large commercial fairs, but there are several religious assemblies 
at which a considerable trade is carried on in English 
and country cloths, metal utensils, sweeimeats and the 
like. On the last day of the month of Karttik 'and on the days of tho conjunc- 
tion of certain planets, as well as on Mondays falling on the last lunar days, a 
largenumbcr of pilgrims assemble at Bamghat a'nd Andpshahr. On tbe Datdhra 
similar crowds assemble at KaranlAs and ‘Ahdr. About 100,000 people from 
the western districts as far as Bikanir and Multdn assemble at Andpshahr 
during the Kdrttik fair, which lasts about three or four days, and goods worth 
a. lakh of rupees are sold. The Bamgtdt fair is attended by about 60,000 
people in Kdrttik, but ft not of much commercial importance. Tho Ahdr and 
Karanbds fairs attract from 10 to 15,000 pilgiims, mostly from the adjacent 
villages. The Belon fair, held in honour of Bela Devi, lasts a fortnight 
ili. Kudr and Chait, and is well attended by the people of the ddjapent 
villages. 

At Pacheta, about six miles west of Bulandshahr, a fair is held in lt<aioii^ 4 >jr 

dJ^r saint, the patron of tho Ijpdhas and Chamdrs, whose womien asuyegible 
^re on two days, the* last of Fhdlgan and the first of Chait, and 



biirip«me» aaci mfetiiw^ rf who ate afflioha wiAtifoas^j^ 
The is about 10 to 15,000, and the offerings oonrist of eaWes, wWdi 

are appropriated by the attendant priests. Bu'rha fi&bn at Muhina in paega* 

nah Sikandarabad is worshipiied on the seventeenth day of Baisikh, BhidoiB, 

and as the patron of women and chilcften and the healer of skin diseases. 

On thewghth of Chait, the goddess of small-fOX, Sitla Devi, is worshipped 
at Mavrai near Khurja. On the fifth of the month of Madir a religions assem- 
bly meets at Shikirpur on their way to the Makanpnr fair in the Cawnpoi^ 
tligt ri e t , Sweetmeats and toys are the principal articles exposed for sale, it 
these minor meetings. 

The rate of interest oharged varies with the character and presumed pro- 
perty of the borrower. In small transactions it is as 
Interest. transactions with mort- 

gage of moveable property six to twelve per cent. ; with mortgage of houses 
and lands, twelve to eighteen per cent., and by village usurers for agricultural 
advances twenty-four to thirty-six per cent. Six per cen*t. would be considered 
a fmr return for investments in land. 

The wages of unskilled and skilled labourers have nearly doubled since 

W e 4 prl ee pari passu with the increase in the price of grain; 

Unskilled labourers comprise about twenty per cent, 
of the whole agricuUnral populatioi^ and belong principally to tho Cham&r, 
Garariya, Kuinh&r, and Kah&r castes. They are ordinarily paid in grain to tho 
valne of about two annas a day, but at reaping and w^eeding seasons the wages 
rise tu four annas ; women usually get two-thirds of a man's wages, and boys 
one^half. The wages of skilled lal oarers have similarly increased. The follow- 
ing table gives the highest and lowest wages per mensem obtainable by the 
principal trades in three years ^luring the last decade : — 



ii BruSDSRAHn brSrticr. 

Gbldsmlths are usually paid for making gold omameuts at from half to one 
rtijpee per tola worked, and for silver ornaments from one to fonr annas^ For 
daily labour brick-layers and carpenters usually get four annas a day. 

The following table gives the j>rices of agricultural produce and provisions 
from 1858 to 1867. Besides the articles mentioned in the table, the average 
amount procurable for a rupee, in sers, of Sultanpur salt is 8jt ; Sdmbbar sjidt, 5} ; 
gk{, 2 ; saltpetre, 24 ; copper articles, 1 ; iron utensils, 2^ ; brass, flead, 5 ; 
tobacco, 5'; and flax string, 6^. Country cloth (dhotar) sells at Ioanna per yard ; 
gdrlia at 4 annas. First-class hides fetch four rupees, rtcond-class hides three 
rupees. Gold fetches 16 rupees a tola, and silver Re. 1-1-4. 


Tur. 

Wheat, white. 

1 

i 

o 

l! 

s 

43 

1 

1 

•E 

c« 

1 

« 

1 

i 

40 

1 

i 

<0 

8 

C4 

1 

l‘ 

1 

1 

1 
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Cotton. 


3. a 

a c. 

s. a 

s. a 

s. C. 

a G. 

a c. 

8. C. 

s. c. 

a c. 

s. C. 

S. G 

S. C. 

s. c. 

S. C. 

8. C. 

1858 .. 

84 6 

49 6 

44 12 

37 8 

42 4 

46 8 

27 8 

52 0 

40 S 

10 0 

15 4 

3 12 

16 14 

8 8 

8 11 

3 8 

1858 ... 

25 4 

44 0 

39 4 

IS3 6 

35 4 

17 8 

22 13 

40 0 

30 4 

7 12 

12 12 

8 8 

14 12 

2 14 

11 8 

4 0 

1800 ... 

13 11 

18 10 

16 8 

!14 8 

14 12 

18 12 

14 8 

19 4 

13 2 

7 10 

11 4 

3 A 

11 0 

2 8i 

6 10 

4 0 

1861 .. 

Ifi 6 

23 4 

14 U 

37 0 

25 10 

23 0 

14 14 

21 12 

16 4 

8 0 

10 12 

wmM 

9 4 

2 10 

6 4 

8 13 

m2 ... 

27 7 

36 9 

81 34 

37 0 

86 0 

36 0 

16 2 

34 12 

29 12 

10 0 

13 0 

8 6 

11 4 

2 9i 

4 lU 

8 Ih 

1863 ... 

25 8 

40 1 

33 4 

29 l 3 

81 14 

38 8 


36 5 

28 14 

10 8 

11 0 

8 7i 

14 li 

2 11 

6 10) 

1 9 

1861 

U 44 

32 8 

27 14 

27 7 

28 13 

33 4 

17^2 

31 4 

22 8 

9 8 

11 13 

8 12 

n 16 

2 13 

6 9 

2 t 

1865 ... 

19 18 

28 0 

36 1 

35 15 

28 1 

31 13 : 

24 14 

28 10 

19 11 

wmm 

12 13 

3 14 

16 7 

2 10| 

B 8 

2 14i 

1866 ... 

18 6 

JH 14) 
36 84 

24 12 

26 13 

28 8 

32 4 : 

25 12 

36 3 

31 11 

7 1 

10 8 

3 16 

14 8 

2 6 

B 14 

a IIT 

1867 ... 

34 15 

26 11 

29 16 

33 6 

34 0 

18 0 

27 0 

24 11 

7 16i U 13 

3 3^ 

10 6 

2 0 

A 6 

3 4V 


The following statement shows the revenue and exf onditure of lhd<.diBtrict 


R«Temic and expend!- ^^r 1860-61 and 1870-71. The records of previous 
>*• years were destroyed during the mutiny 


Keceipts. 

1 860-6 f. 

1870-71. 

Expenditure. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 



Rfl. 

Ks. 



Rs. 

Be. 

Xand-revenue 

••• 

10,98.668 

ILiUim!. 

1 Revenue and settlement 

99,609 


Bzoiae ••• 

... 

92,239 

37,069 

1 charf^es 




Stamp! .M 

... 

34,282 

70.374 

1 Excise Sharges 


4,888 

1,690 

Income-tax ... 

... 

33.967 

85,048 

1 Coiun)iB8ion,&c., on stamps. 

1,119 

61,406 

Fott-ofBce ... 


8.668 

12,613 

income-tax charges 

U. 

1,786 

eee 

Cnatoms remittances 


<.. 

8,462 

Post-ofiBce chaiges 

M9 

136 

10,898 

Gaxiala 

... 

62,992 


Pensions ... 

9M 

0,016 

8,906 

Sale of confiscated 

pro- 

9,50,946 

9,28,825 

Canal charges 

•as 


1,60,888 

JnSlciai receipts 

••a 

11,440 

••• 

Police ... 

Schools 

•M 

1,19,386 

2.216 

•ae 

Ditto deposit! 

sea 

60,135 

6,157 

Repayment of judicial de- 

27,655 

8,088 

Kevenne ditto 

• pe 

6,04,893 

72,868 

posits. 




, Law and justice ... 



70.211 

Revenne deposits. 

... 

4,59,886 

60,207 

(fivll court deposits 

••• 

7,738 

28,899 

Judicial charges, general 

48,859 

... 

Local funds 

••• 

96,946 


Contingent charges 

••• 

9.864 

1,578 

Local cesses ••• 

tea 


8,89,815 

Local fund charges 

eee 

86,686 

) f,5M21 

Pnblio works remittanees, 

••• 

18,931 

Remittances under sche- 

tu 

; 1,84468 

Estates under direct ma- 

1 9,815 

' 8,991 

dale XVUI. 


* 


nagemtnt. 




Personal ledger 


... 

8^284 

. F^fit and Ioh 

■M 

19,977 

iff 

Pay of officers and 
like. 

the 

.*• 

8,81,802 





Profit and loia 

... 

58,608 


Toui 

eat 


25,04,471 

Total 

... 

mm 

10,01488 
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BVLAHMRiBR tMnCft. 

"ilia iotoal aaaeisment of tho inooma of the district at six pies in the rupee 
ealonlated upon profits exceeding Bs. 500 for the pnr- 
*“®®“*‘*“* poses of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 was 

Bs. 87,387. There were 1,349 incomes between Bs. 500 and Rs. 750 per 
annum; 306 between Rs. 750 and Bs. 1,000; 277 between jj^s. 1,000 and 
Bs. 1,500; 113 between Bs. 1,500 and Bs. 8,000; 202 between Bs. 2,000 and 
Rb. 10,000, and 18 between Rs. 10,000 and Bs. 1,00,000 ; total persons assessed 
were 2,265. The tax and its incidence yaried, in each year, with the Aot under 
which it was imposed. 

The following table shows the receipts and chaiges on account of excise 
Bxdie. for a series of years in the Bulandshahr district : — 


Ttar. 

•s 

1 

► 

a 

« . 
il 

r 

1 

s 

o 

1 

1 

1 

4 

* 

1 

Grose chargesw 

t 

t 

as 




Ri. 

Bf. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bi. 

1S6S-6S 

••• 

M. 

409 

6,684 

9,186 

^ 1,989 

■1 

447 

16,669 

1868-64 

... 

tee 

1,297 

6,986 

6,128 

1.966 


901 

18,421 

16a4-65 

••• 

tet 

2,616 

6,310 

11,280 

2,408 


7,417 

14,098 

1866-66 

tee 

tee 

4»65l 

4,960 

14,224 

9,713 

12 

9,688 

16,779 

1866-67 

... 

... 

6,706 

6,867 

16,692 

2,864 

169 

10,991 

19,696 

1867-66 

... 

... 

4,948 

4,486 

21,604 

8,885 

68 

18,647 

20.689 

I86S-6S 

... 

.*• 1 

6,441 

4,068 

22,080 

8,363 

189 

14,896 


1869-70 

tee 

... 

406 

4,819 

21,920 

8,669 

6 

18,986 

16,292 

1870-71 

tee 

... 

8,126 

7,066 

26,920 

3,868 

26 

16,864 

28,635 

1871-7S 


” 

3,282 

6,966 

26,880 

8,478 

14 

16,879 

S9,'686 


The sale of opium has increased very much of late years, and in discussing 
the causes of this great idftease Eunwar Lachhman Singh writes that since 
the numerous water-channels connected with the Ganges Canal have been opened 
the atmosphere has become humid, and opium being the best remedy for diseases 
caused by humidity in native practice, the use of the drug has increased. Again, 
the rules now in force prevent poppy smuggling by more surely and promptly 
paying informers and more;stringent supervidon. Prices of native opium, too, 
have rapidly equalled that of Government opium.*’ He calculates the nuifiher 
of opium-smokers in the district at 4,808, or one in every 200. His suggestiott 
as t6 the humidity of the atmosphere b^g a predisposing oause to indulgioee 
in the drug is curiously borne out by the Acts recently made known rsgafdlng 
the iitoUtants of Lm^nshire in England. 
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' ^mp duties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (ZTIII. of 
1869) and under the Court Fees’ Act The following 
statement shows the revenue and charges under this 


head for a series of years 


Tear. 

•» 

€3 

<0 

Blne-and-black 
docnm en t 
stamps. 

4 

Court fees. 

Duties and penal- 
ties realised. 

i 

■f 

o 

S 

j 

Gross charges. 

* 

1 * 

I 

1 


Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


186X^68 ... 

8,067 

98,277 

... 

88 

81,482 

1,702 

29,730 

] 868- 64 ... 

3,616 

32,696 

... 

102 

86,218 

2,143 

84,070 

1864-66 ... 

1,606 

86,^92 

... 

118 

S8,;2l6 

2,330 

85,866 

1865-66 ... 

2,S07 

36,564 


126 

36,897 

2,629 

36,268 

1866-67 ... 

3,479 

36,243 


3,973 

43,695 

2,806 

40,889 

1667-68 ... 

2,064 

48,622 

... 

490 

61,176 

8,674 

47,602 

1868-69 ... 

2,76U 

62,692 


66 

66,407 

4,088 

61,819 

1869-70 ... 

2,236 

61,498 

... 

185 

63,869 

6,915 

67,954 

1870-71 ... 

2,468 r 

23,129 

44.0;13 

246 

69,S75 

4,626 

66,247 

1671-72 .M 

1,907 

19,249 

40,611 

171 

61,858 

2,078 

69,760 

1678-78 ... 

1,670 

22,211 

46,251 

6 

70,138 

1,813 

68,825 


The present scale of stamp dutj on plaints is 7^ per cent, ^far too high a 
sum when added on to the other charges of summonses and pleaders’ fees. 

In 1873-74 there were 6,022 documents registered under the provisions of 


the Registration ^ct YlII. of 187], on which fees to 

SeglstFatiun. ^ ^ 

the amount of Bs. 12,232 were collected. The expense 
of establishment, Ac., during the same period amounted to Bs. 2,796. There 
were 2,346 registrations in 1871-72 affecting immovable property in which the 
registration was compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 1,257 
ia which the registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to 
itaovable property, wills, Ac., and the total aggregate value of all the docu- 
ments registered amounted to Bs. 1 6,24,694. The statistics for subsequent years 
are included under the Meerut district. 


Canal revenue. 


The following statemell shows the receipts and 
charges on account of canals for a series of years : — 


Tear. 

Collection. 

Payment, 

Percentage 
or 'payment 
to collect 
tionB. 

Patweris* 

fees. 

Establish- 

raent. 

Contingen- 

oies. 

Total. 


bs. 

' Ra. ’ 

’ ' Bs.' 

Bb. 

Bb. 


1886*67 ... 

1,86,978 


1,176 

... 

M76 

0-68 

1867*68 ... 

1,72,686 

* ... 

1,104 

79 

1,176 

068 

1666-69 ... 

1,90,849 

••• 

M69 

79 

1,424 

0*78 

1869-70 

8,78,610 

•m 

1,697 


1,697 

0*44 . 

1870-71 ... 

8,48,918 

1,054 

9/183 

•M 

8,637 

1*46 

1871-78 ... 

9,51, 878 

1.7U 

670 

IM 


0.-98 

1878-78 ... 

9,94/111 

• 4,089 

1,689 

r** 

6,964 

9*65 




















Medical history. 


ISieheikiai of tlie dfctriofc dooa iwt to bare suffered in any 

able degree from the introdnotion of tbe eanal ; the climate perhaps has become It 
trifle moister, and calculated, consequently, to breed and propagate fererish 
complaints. Canal collections in this district are not made, as in others, through 
the lambarddrs, but by the tahsilddrs, through the agency of patwaris and. chai 
prdsis. There are two chaprdsis attached to each tahsd for this purpose* 
It Hhose patwaris who assist in measurements are allowed certain fees, but those 
who merely make collections do so gratis. An immense saving is effected by tins 
system, so that, whereas in other districts the average collection charges 
amount to 3*75 per cant, in this district they amount to one per cent, leis* 
The Hindus do not regard Ganges Canal water with the same veneration as they 
do the waters of the holy stream itself, but they still consider it superior to the 
water of every other river and stream except the Jumna, and hence in holiday 
‘ time it is customary to see many hundreds bathing at the Ganges Canal ghdts 
and bridges. 

The small-pox mortality during 1872-73 was 7*43 per millo of the inhabit- 
ants. There were 12,194 vaccine operations during 
the same year, of which 9,427 were successful, and 
the results in 1 ,296 cases were unknown* Amongst the deaths from all other 
causes in 1873 there are 12 put down to suicide, 24 to wounds, 1^4 to 
accidents, and 47 to snake-bites and the attacks of wild animals. Dr* 
Hutchinson, writing of the genertd health of the district in 1872, mentions 
fever of a malarious type as the great endemic disease of the district ; it is due 
to the evolution of malaria, and is very common in the rains, Fever of a con- 
tagions type is not epidemic, but smail-pox and cholera are occasionally epide- 
mic. No appreciable improvement appears, as yet, to have resulted from the 
introduction of sanitary improvements. The following are the more common 
indigenous drugs used in this district 'Nitrate of potash ( shora) ; hath karaunja 
(Ouilandina Bonduc); dkaturp, (Datura alba); maddr ((hlotropts giganteaet 
Bamiltonii) ; binaula (cotton seed); rendi (castor-bean); jamdlgota (Croton 
tiglium) ; kdladdm (PJuxrbitis nil), and indrdgan hidonibha (the colocynth 
gourd). The native practitioner’s system of treatment consists in the ad- 
ministration of a succession of purgatives and keeping patients on a low 
diet,” 

Before the mutiny subscriptions were collected for founding a dispeniskry 
and deposited in the Government treasury ; these were plundered by the rpbels, 
fmt restored by Gk>v6mment in 1858. In 1861 farther subscriptions were col* 
lecited, and a dtspeitsary, under charge of a Native Doctor, and subsequently a 
Bub-Assistant Surgeon, was established at Bnlandsbahr* Other dispensariei were 
■esiablfshed in 1869 at each of the tabsili towns of Ehdrja, Anupshahr, qod 
Sikandarabad, under the superintendence of the Civil Surgeon. The ayceage 
. . 11 . . 






141, imd the people seem to 

i^4lr lulTantages acoraing from skilful* treatment aad the qse of iitiropeaa 
ihhdiciDeBi The mortuary returns for some years, showing the causes of the 
det^s recorded throughout the district, are as follows 


Year. 

1 

1 

» 

■ 

Cholera. 

Other causes. 

Total. 

Percentage of 
deaths t o 
1,000 of the 
population. 

»(} 

4.664 

2,856 


724 

c 

1,351 

9,887 

12‘9 * 

186S ... 

6,768 

1,389 


116 

2,446 

11,078 


^ 1860 

6,650 

6,340 


155 

1,513 

16,075 


1870 

11,464 

1,685 


57 

8,68S 

16,744 


2871 

15,941 

444 

2,213 

41 

S,M4 

81,006 

26*28 

187S 

23,208 

1,048 

2,788 

419 

2,696 

80,158 

32' 17 

1873 

19,138 

j 6,967 

8,326 

43 

1.816 

80,263 

38‘SO 


The present district, in common with Meerut, formed a portion of the great 
P&QdHva rdj of Hastindpur, and on the removal of the 
History. seat of government from Hastin&pur to Kosim, local 

tradition asserts that the district was placed under a governor who had his 
residence at Ahdr. The town of Ahdr is no doubt a place of very great anti- 
quity : indeed one legend makes it the veritable Kosim to which Nichakru 
removed his .capital on Hastinapur being cut away by the Granges ; and another 
makes it the residence of the Nagar Brahmans who assisted Janamejaya in his 
; great snake-sacrifice. After this event the head-quarters of the governor were 
transferred to the present site of Baran, which at that time went by the name 
of Bauchhati, or land reclaimed from the forest, and in coarse of time Biya 
Parmal, one of the governors, built a fort, traces of which still remain in the 
ravines close to. the town of Bulandshahr and to the north of the present jail. 
But leaving aside the conjectures of tradition, we have in a recently dis« 
covered inscription^ evidence to show that in the neigh- 
Gupta iowriptkm. bourhood of the Ganges there were numerous comma- 

nities, and amongst them Gaur Brahmans, as early as the third centniy of our 
era. The writing is on copper and was found at Indor, a khera about ten mi]^ 


I It was found by General Cnnoinghiua and it on a copper plate 7^ inchea by 6^ 
with the cdgci iligbtly arched. The inacription estenda to twelve linea. the lait three pi 'Vldeh 
more apart from each other than the teat. J. A. S., Beo», XUll , eeSi 


















on ih6 Ganges, It opens wit]t|,$ stanza in praise of die 
and then records the order of the Br&hman zamindir of the Gora or Gaur 
to the village or oilman to provide a certain amount of oil for the service > 
of the temple of the sun. Indrapnra^ the correct form of the modem Indor^ 
is mentioned in the record, of which the follc^ing translation has been made 
B6ba R'Jendralula Mitra : — 

* ** Amen | May he whom Brahmani, in obedience to law, bepraiae with the harmony of medi- 
tation and the entire derotion of their minda ; may he whoae end and whose motiona upwards 
and aldewaya neither the goda nor Asuraa can divine ; may he whom men overpowered by di- 
eeeae and despondency leek with the utmost earnestness, -•may that fountain and creator of light 
(Bhiakara) who pierces the dirksome euvelupo of the earth— be to' your protection. 

Ip the year one hundred and forty-siir, in the month of Phalguna, the f?) of the thriving and 
invincible kingdom of his most noble majesty, tho supreme sovereigu of great kings, th| ausplbl- 
ona Skanda Gupta, for the promotion of prosperity in tlio possession of the owner Sarvandgaln 
Antarvedi (or the Duab of the Ganges and Yamuna). 

Versed in the four Vedas, the highly respected Br&hmana Dcvavlihnu, son of Deva, grandaon 
of PIrindana, and great-grandson of Dodika, constant in the adoration of fire, of the family 
(anvaja) of Gora and the clan (gotra) of Varshagana, within tho precincts of Indrapura, provides 
for the promotion of the fame of his mother, the wherewith all for maintenance of a lamp for ths 
(image of the) lord Savita (the sun), which is established to tho east of the hermitage of the two , 
Kshatrtya sainte Achalavarma and Bhumikantha, and adjulning Indrapura and Mardaaydna, It 
•hottld he the duty of the guild of oilmen iuhahiting Indrapura to malulain this grant, and by 
supplying the oil to the Brdhmaus of the temple, to make tho merit of this gift reflect on then. 
On every new moon they should give two palas of oil in addition to the dally allowance, and tbli 
(ahould be done) as long as the sun and the moon shall last. He will ho a vile murderer of ' 
cattle, of spiritual instructori, and of Brdhmans, who wilbventure to set aside this ordinance t 
enveloped by the flve heinous sins and all minor sins such a wretoh will drop to the nether 
regions. Finished.’* 

The most important part of the above record is the date, which is placed in 

Further referenoee to the 146th year of the -Gupta era during the reign of 
Skanda Gupta. Skanda Gupta. For reasons to be detailed in the 

volume relating to the Farukhahad district, there can bo little doubt but that the 
initial era of their dynastic datp is 78 A.D., and that the inscription is there- 
fore sixteen hundred and fifty years old, or, in other words, dates from 224A.D. 
This is the same Skanda Gupta who is mentioned in the inscription on the l(U 
or monolith at Bhftari near Sayyidpur, in the Ghdzipur district.^ There we 
read of his distinguished fame as a watrior and his clear insight into the pro- 
found wisdom of the Tintrikas,” and his success against a treacherous minister 
to whoniflbad been committed his treasure, and who had, for a time, been suc- 
cessful in an attempt to make himself independent of the house of Gupta. . We 
next hear of Skanda Gupta in the Euhaon pillar inscription, which has bedl 
lately ze-edited and bears date in the 141st year of the reign of Skanda Gup^ 
or Aye years previous to the present one.’ There can be little donbt from 4^6 
of both the documents that during the lifetime of Skanda Gupta 
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troiibtea urose, and that these were probably increased by his adcption of the 
Aew tenets of the Tftntrists, who had just come into power, and who subsequently 
BRd such influence not only in India bnt amongst the Buddhists in Nepdl 
and Tibet. The supremacy of the Gupta line probably ended with Skanda 
i^pta, for we possess records of^ only one successor, and he ruled towards 
Central India. Whilst at the height of their power they must have held 
possession of the whole of eastern India from Bengal to Kiimaun and from 
N&gpur and Gwaliar to Nep&l. Inscriptions belonging to them are found in 
Magadha, Tirhflt, Gorakhpur, Ghdzipur, 8&nchi near Bhilsa, Garhwa near 
Allahabad, Allahabad, GarhwM, Junagarh in Gujr4t, and now near Anup«» 
i^ahr,* and they were undoubtedly the most powerful family that ruled in 
the Antarbed since the extinction of the family of Asoka. It is strange 
that no Buddhist remains have, as yet, been discovered in Bulandshahr; that 
ihey exist is almost certain, although no place in the district has been men- 
tioned by either of the Buddhist Chinese travellers Fah Hian or Hwen 
Thsang. 

The next name connected with the district is that of Baja Ahibaran of the 
Tomar tribe, after whom the present town of Bulandshahr was called BarSn, a 
Home it is still known by. The name Bulandshahr is merely a Persian transla- 
tion of the name Unchchanagar, or high city,’’ given to Baran from its position 
on the high bank above the Kdli river. After Ahibaran came Hardatta, 
a leader of the Dor Bajputsj who todk possession of Meerut, Koil, and 
Baran, and built at each place a fort. The ruins known as the Baldi Koij or 
upper fort, at Bulandshahr are pointed out as the 
remains of the buildings erected by Hardatta. One 
of the earliest authentic references in Musalm^n histories to this district is con- 
nected with Hardatta. The author of the I'dHkhri^^Yamini mentions^ that in 
1018-19 A. D. Mahmud of Ghazni arrived at'Baran, the fort of Hardat, who 
- was one of the B&is of the country. When Hafdat heard of the approach of the 
invader he trembled greatly and feared for his life. “ So be reflected that his 
safety would be best secured by conforming to the religion of Isl&m, since God’s 
sword was drawn from the scabbard and the whip of punishment was uplifted. 
He came forth, therefore, with ten thousand men, who all proclaimed tfaerir 
anxiety for conversion and their rejection of idols.” Baran was jbere upon 
restor^ to Hardatta. 

One of the immediate consequences of this raid of Mahmdd was a general 
upheaval of the western tribes and a marked immigra- 
Tfiditioii* towards the Dn&b. Tradition has it that the 

Hew&tis or Meos, about this time, entered the district in large numbers and set- 
tled towards the southern borders. Undeterred by the presence of Ac Dors, 

■ *"“ ' ^Dswioii* 8 SlUot,II.,4S. 


they punaod their hereditary ooeapation of Oiev&g and murder, and beoame 
endli a source of trouble, to the Dor ohieftain that he was glad to call in otheta 
to aid him in restoring order. A large party of Badgujars were on their way 
from B^ju in Alwar to aid Frithir&j in his war with the Mahobd Chandehu 
To Raja Partdp Bingh, the leader of this party, was intrusted the duty of olcfav^ 
ing out the Meos, and after a long and determined struggle he succeeded in 
oulting them from Pahisu, Dibdi, and Anupshahr. He made Chaundera his 
head-quarters, and gradually acquired other villages by marriage, purchase or 
violence. The Badgdjars were nominally feudatories of the Dors, and the 
supreme power remained*in the family of Hardatta until the arrival of the Mit- 
salm&n general Kutb-ud-din Aibak, who in 1193 A.D. 

Katb-ud-din, 1193 A. D. Meerut and Baran, and established his own 

officers in each place as governors. Chandrasen was the Baja of Baran at 
this time, and he repelled the attacks of the enemy with great vigour until 
betrayed by his kinsman Ajayapdl Dor and his servant Hlra Singh, Brahman^ 
the fort was taken. Chandrasen perished in the assault, but not before he had 
killed with an arrow Khw^*ah Ldl Ali, whose dargdh still exists to the east of 
the Bal4i Kot to the present day. The traitor AjayapM was rewarded with 
the office of Chandhri of Baran, and on his conversion to Isl&m received the 
^de of Malik Muhammad Dariz Kad. His descendants are still proprietors 
of portions of the township of Baran, and profess to have a document in their 
possession conferring the right to the Ohaudhciship upon them.^ The gover- 
norship was bestowed upon one K&si Nur-ud-din Ghaznavi, whose descendants 
still reside in the town and bear the hereditary honorifio title of Kazi. Prithiri^', 
too, lent his influence against the Dors, and raised a monument to commemomte 
a victory that he gained over them.^ 

The Dors rapidly declined after the conquest, and, now, possess only one 
entire village in the district. The Gdjars date their arrival in the north of the 
district from the Mosalmdn conquest ; they came from Gdjrtt in the Panjib. 
The fourteenth century is also marked by a general immigration of Bajpdt 
tribes. The Bhils under Kirat Singh invaded the south of the district and 
e3|>elled the Meos from the villages held by them in parganab Ehdija. These 
Ueoe seem to have lived both here and as far south as Etiwa, with their 
fcaaib against every man, and every man’s hands against them. The fiwi- 
Uty with which the Bbdls obtained a footing in the district encouraged others 
•of the restless Bi^p&t tribes to search for a settlement on the lands of the 
ha^bu Mieos. dhi^asy Gahlots, Panwdcs, Ganrs, Jaiswdrs, Jddonsi Bargdas^ 
and dhersi in this manner,* parcelled out the Mewdti villages amongst them* 
Bslyes, wh&t later on Patbd^, Sayyids, and Shaikhs obtamed grants in the die* 
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The Vet^s are still nhmerons, bat thej, now, possoM only fonr en^' 

I as proprietors. Hie greater number of Ae Mnsalm&n inhabitants are- 
of converts made by Aurangzfb from the Badgujar, Gdjar, 
i Hew4ti, and almost every Hindu clan. As bearing upon this period| ai|| 
iiijibription tearing date Sanvat >223 (1166 A. D.) may be noted which, was 
found in the district in 1867. It is engraved on copper, and records a grant of 
land made by one Anauga, and gives the names of princes of two distiifot 
families, though they are all grouped under the same family name of Bodra. 
It commences with Chandrika, the fourteenth in descent from the donor, who 
wos chief of the Bodra family then ruling in Kalinga^^ the tenth in descent 
from him was Vikramdditya, who was expelled by his Brahman minister 
Fadmddiiya. The latter, under the name Vahupati, founded a new dynasty, 
and fourth from him came Ananga, the donor of the village mentioned in the 
grant. The inscription is in modern Sanskrit, and the characters belong to a 
period immediately succeeding that pf the Kutila inscriptions of the tenth 
century. • 

Turning to the Musalmdn historians, we find from the Tabakdt^i^Ndsiri that 
Altamsh (Iltitmish) was, for a time, the governor of Baran and its dependencies,* 
and amongst the few other notices of the district that we possess the following 
may be mentioned. In 1295 A.D., Ald-ud-din, after the murder of his uncle 
Jaldl-ud-din, proceeded from Karra to Baran, which, 
for soxae time, became his head-quarters.* The district 
then came under a succession of military governors, few of whom bad any sym- 
pathy with the people.^ Under Balban, the fief of Baran was held by Mftlik 
Tdzaki, who felt the displeasure of Eai-kub&d shortly afterwards and was got rid 
of by strategem^ Zia-ud-din,’ the author of the Tdrikh-i^Fink SMhi^ was a 
native of Baran, and his father, Muyid-ul-mulk, was deputy and Khw6jah of 
Baran in 1296 A.D., having evidently sided ag&inst the Jal41i party at the great 
meeting of nobles held here by Al&-ud-din in the previous year. Baran was one of 
the cantonments of the imperial army about this time, and it was here and at Eoil 
that they awaited the attacks of the Mughals under Targhi. The dmils of Baran 
auffered, equally with those in the rest of the Du&b, at the hands of Muhammad 
Toghlak. Many of them suffered death, and all through the Uu&b the tyrant^s 
cruelties caused a famine quite as severe as one due to the failure of the period- 
ical rains, Firuz Tughlak did his utmost to remedy the evUs caused by his 
uncle, and left a memorial of himself in Firuzganjat Ehdijaia this district. What 
was doneby him was rapidly undone by Timur, who during his raid into the 

^ Beth the Sate and the name of the oohntry Kalinga are open to doubts owing to the Impe^ 
teet state of the plate. J. A. S., Ben.,XXXym, Si. * Dowaon’s Billot., H., aia. 

J. A. 8., Ben. XXXIX., 7, 8. ♦ Dowson's Blliot, m., 128, 159, 181, 190; IV., 85, It, 49„ 


Mnsalmdn historians. 



Ihi&b itt 1398 A.D< took o6oaaio& to send foraging parties towards Baraoi 
whither Ikb&l Kh&n and manjof the doi^ had fled for protection. Civil com* 
motions followed the departure of the Mnghals, and early in 1399 A, D. Nasrai 
Kh&n sent a large force under Shahab Khdn to attack Ikb&l Kh&n in Bara^ 
The former fell into an ambush laid by the [Hindus and perished with his men^ ' 
and Ikb&l Khan fonght his way to Dehli. The distress at this time was such 
thift the whole of the Dudb suffered severely. War, pestilence, and famine all 
combined to reduce the unhappy people to the lowest depths of despair, and in 
addition there was no government, or only one not worthy of the name. Again 
in 1407 A.D. Baran was bccupied by the troops of the Jaunpur king, Ibr&him 
Shah, on his march to Dehli. Having heard tidings of the conquest of Dh&r 
by one of his enemies, Ibrdhfm returned to Jannpur and left his follower Marhaba 
Rh&n with a small force in the fort of Baran. Shortly afterwards Sultdn 
Mahmiid “ marched from Dehli against Baran. Marhaba Kh/ln came forth to 
meet him and a battle followed, in which the Kh4n was worsted and driven 
into the fort. The Sultan’s men pursued, and entering 'the fort, they killed 
Marhaba Eh4n.” In the campaign against the Rajpiits of Et&wa in 1420 A.D. 
Baran was one of the halting-places of the royal army, and then, as now, 
formed one of the principal stages on the road through the Du&b. On the 
murder of Mub4r4k Shdh in 1434 A.D. disturbances arose amongst the nobles 
of his court, and Mdlik Alldhaddd K4k4, a Lodi of Sambhal, took possession 
of Baran on the part of those indisposed to Sa^ar-ul-inulk, the murderer of 
the Sult4n. A large force was despatched from Dehli to reduce the rebels. 
Ailah^&d retired to Ahdr, and being joined by some of the principal men from 
the force sent against him, drove his opponents back to Dehli, where they, 
eventually, were defeated. • 

Beyond these few stray notices and a visit paid by Bahlol Lodi to Baran, 
Akbar’s reign there is fittle to be gleaned from the Persian historians 

regarding the early local history of the district. Mere 
names of governors and accounts of battles give us small information regard- 
ing the condition of the people or the economical history of the upper Du4b. 
In tinb Ain-irABari we have a glimpse of its fiscal history and a general 
account of Akbar’s administration. The following table shows the revenue of 
ciidi mah41 or pargana in Akbar’s time expressed in ddms, but it must bo 
remembered that very few, if any, of the parganahs of the same name in 
< ekiitence now represent the parganahs of Akbar’s days. • The changes of 
behmdaties in 1842 and 1855 have so thoroughly altered the areas of 
' p^ganah that it would be impossible now to re-construct them. Those bord4r« 

' iUg on ABgaih and Meerut have only a portion of the Tilli^es tlmt ou^^ 
:.;h^uged, to them^ 80 that aiyr comparison of the present reven^ of the whole 
; district^ or that of mdividual parganahs, with the assessments of Akbar’sittDae is 
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8 . Pab&sa 
1 Khfirja 

4 . ^ Dibii 

6. Malakpor 

6. Thina Earfda 

7. SHiUrpur 

5. Adah ... 
f. Baraa... 
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10. Tilbegampur 

11. Jewar ... 

12. Dankaar ... 
IS. Sikandarabad 

14. Scnltha ... 

15. Sayina «• 
16» K4sna m. 
17. Shakrpur »• 
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The changes that have occurred in each parganah have been noticed elsewhere. 
Bulandshahr, with the other districts of the Du4h, felt the full effects of 
the disastrous disorganization that reigned throughout 
the whole of Upper India from 1720 to the British 
occupation. In the north of the district, Dargdhi Singh, a Gdjar of the Bhatti 
carved out a principality for himself similar to those acquired by his clans- 
men, Nain Singh of Bahsuma, in the Meerut district, and Bamday&l of Lan- 
dhaura, in the Sahdranpur district, and the Jdts of Bhartpur left a colony 
behind them at Kuchchesar. Here the Gnjars and J&ts, as usual, distinguished 
themselves for their turbulence during times of anarchy, but the local history 
of this period is so intimately connected with that of Aligarh that it would be 

Bantu was then, to all intents and purposes. 


MiiliattM of' M&Ugirh. 


mere 

a mere dependency of Koil, and had really no separate history of its own. 
Under the Marhattas it was administered from Koil, and with the fall of Koil 
it came into the hands of the British. Up to 1817 it remained in the Aligarh 
district, and t^ present district was not created until 1823-24. The particulars 
of the changes which took place at various times will be found under the 
parganah notices, and under the heading old families” on a previous page. 

At the conquest one of the most turbulent and powerful of the local magnates 
was M4dho Eao, the Marhatta j&giriMr of Mfl^arh. 
He was called upon to surrender .and give up his fort 
.by ihe late Colonel James Skinner, to whom the duty of reducing the malcontot 
landhd^ between Koil and Dehli was intrusted. M4dho Bao answered the 
, , demand by ordering the Colonel to abandon his post at Sikandarabad, as it h^y 
within the jurisdiction of the Marhatta fort of Mdl&garh. The result of tbspe 
: i^esM^^ which neither would obey, was a pitched battle near Silwuhiiia^d, 
in which Skinner was viotorious, with the loss, however, of 200 men 
wonnded, but, on the . other hand, the Marhatta force was almost deatn^l^. 
Eventually Ifedbo Bao was glad to come to terms, and delivered np fi^ 

^ TmIT doable ddm equal one rupee, tsd the retenue will thwitpie 
See 3ioiim8*i Fathoi Kinge^ 464. 







^ ^oiiditkm of being (iHowed te merdl aWajr wiiii all Jiis pritate proper^ bad 
anns^ HU eon, Rfon Rao, was afterawdi taken into the Britigh service^ iwi4 
to ooDsiderabie eminence as a leadef of the irregular cavalry. Other 
noted landholderg, at this time, were Rao Ajit Singh, the Gujar leader of Dddrf i 
• Bao Bamdhan, J4t of KncHohesar; Ddndi thdn, LdlkhAni of Pitampnir j buS 
Ndhar Ali Khdn 6f Iml&ni. The history of these men will be found under thd 
Afigarh district and under the notice of their families. From the formatidn 
of the district in 1824 to the mutiny in 1857 there is really little worth men- 
tioning in a notice like the present one. The famine of 1838 and the settle^ 
ments of the land-revendb are the only matters of great importance, and these 
ate fully noticed elsewhere. 

On the breaking out of the mutiny^ at Meerut in 1857, the Bulandshabr 
district was held by Mr. Brand Sapte and Messrs. 

The matiny. Turnbull, Melville and A. Lyall of the Civil Service. 

Mr. Sapte, at once, called upon all the principal landholders to aid in famish- 
ing troops to preserve order. His requisition was complied with by Bao Gnldb 
Singh of Euchchesar, Muhammad Ali Khdn of Chhatdri, Murad Ali Kbdn of 
Pahdsu, Abdul Latif Khdn of Khdnpur, and Lachhman Singh of Shikdrpnr* 
The Jdts of Sehra and Sayyidpur and the Musalmdns of Chaundera were offered 
permanent service on condition of furnishing a troop of mounted men within 
a given time, whilst Mr. Sapte’s assistants made expeditions towards Dddri 
and Sikandarabad to overawe the turbulent Qiiljars, who, on hearing of the 
events at Debli and Meerut, had commenced to plunder in all directions. 
The Gdjars had, already, burned all the travellers’ rest-houses and had des- 
troyed the telegraph. On one occasion the civilians, with the assistance of 
a detachment of the 9th Native Infantry, succeeded in capturing.forty-six Gujars 
bebnghig to scmie of the worst villages, and brought them into the station. 
Aid was asked for from Bareilly, fiut fortunately the services of the 8th Irregular 
cavalry who subsequently mutinied, could not be spared ; the B&mpnr Naw&b 
declined to supply the troops asked for from him, another fortunate circum- 
stance, as the Pathfins of Bdmpur gave but little aid elsewhere ; and the Gurkhas 
of Dehra also failed to arrive. General Hewitt of Meerut, with his usual dts* 
inclination to action, refused to allow of the deputation of a few Europeans to 
cany in the treasure to Meerut, and to add to the general gloom, a letter was 
reoeived from the Magistrate of Agra (Mr. Drammcmd) and Major McLeod, of 
^ Bitgineony ^'directing all officers to fall back upon Agra, as the rebels were 
repCibed to bb in ftdl march on that station, and the fort was considered Ike 
iokf mds place.” Ket so tiioai^ the Bulandshabr garrison, and they fesofred 
t|» fiHttaiiil abthoir posts, espedally as the detachment of the 9th Native Ihfllii- 
bqpf 0a dniy it Bukndshabr had, hitherto, remained faithful. 

Mr. espn^soOcIsl r«port on Uw matiny. 
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rly on the morning of 2lBt May tidings arrired from Aligarh i&f the 


. . mutiny of the head-quarters of the regiment and the 

departure of the Europeans for Agra. Mr. Sapte, at 
once, sent off all the ladies and children to Meerut, leaving the garrison reduced 
to BOven Englishman — Messrs. S^Jte, Melville, Turnbull and Lyall of the Civil 
Service, Lieutenant Ross of the 9th Native Infantry, and Messrs. Knight, father 
and son. ' Towards the evening of the 2l8t May this party was informed of an 
intended attack by the Gujars, and also heard of the approach of the Aligarh 
mutineers on their way to Lehli. Upwards of ninety remount horses, sadly 
needed for the troops, were at this time passing through Bulandshahr to Meerut, 
under a guard from the 6th and 44th Native Infantry, but General Hewitt 
refused to receive them, and they still remained at Bulandshahr. Mr. Sapte with 
Lieutenant Ross attempted to pack up the treasure, and whilst doing so were 
attacked by a largo body of Giijars. The Europeans were obliged to leave the 
treasure in the hands of the sepoy guard in order to attack the Gujars, whom 
they charged and dispersed, but in the meantime the guard commenced to 
help themselves to the treasure, and when the Europeans returned after clearing 
the streets of the town they were fired at by the guard as « warning to keep 
off.” They all succeeded in escaping to Meerut except Mr. Knight and his 
son, who had got separated from their party whilst charging through the streets^ 
The treasure and horses were all lost owing to the refusal of General Hewitt 
to render any assistance in removing the' treasure and his positive prohibition 
against sending on the horses. Messrs. Ross, Turnbull, and Lyall had induced 
the treasure guard to accompany them as far us the Grand Trunk Road, but 
when they arrived there the sepoys told them ‘‘to go and join their friends as 
they intended to do.” 

As the Gujars entered the station they fired each house, commencing' with 
Tluadering of the cMl tb^ ddk bungalow, and during the four days that the 
station. station was without BVitish oflBcers all property, public 

and private, belonging to Government or Government officers, was carried off 
'or burned. Tbe public offices were gutted and all the records were destroyed 
hence it is almost impossible to reconstruct tbe history of the district from its 
formation until the Inutihy. The people of tbe town and the neighbouring 
villages to6k a very active part in tbe work of demolition. The absence of the 
authorities from Bulandshahr iind Aligarh left the Agra to Meerut road com- 
pletely at the mercy of the ill-^disposed. Travellers were nrardercd aud pluhdered,/ 
and all communications, except by camel-riders, were stopped. The Gdrkhas 
of Debra (Sirmor Battalion) were working their way down by the'earial, bfit ^ 
were stojpped at Ddsna inihe Meerut district, by the destruction of the looks * . 
on the canal, and on their asking for carriage from the General at Meerut 
r^hest was negatived. They succeeded in Teaching- Butendsbab ^ dm 




had they been supfilirf .Mth oam^ woidd have be(^ 
to prevent the outbreak on the 21 at and the loss of- the treasure andi how^ 
Messrs. Sapte, Lyall, Ross and Tyrwhitt arrived on the morning of the 26fe 
from Meerut, accompanied by a detachment of Craigie’s levies consisting of rauT 
recruits, badly mounted and worse armed,* having as little confidence them** 
selves in their horses as we had in the riders, and their subsequent conduct 
showed what they were worth.” With the Gdrkhas, 200 Rdmpur Pathdns came 
in from Rohilkhand and were employed in patrolling the roads, but on the 
28th they showed mutinous symptoms and thirty of them marched off for Debli, 
whilst Major Reid of thfe Gdrkhas ordered the remainder to leave the station.^ 
The Pathdns rocrossed the Ganges and returned to R&mpur. Chandpur, a village 
close to the station, which had shown itself active in the plunder of the bungalows 
w'as searched, and some property was recovered. A few of the principal ring- 
leaders in the previous disturbance were captured and hanged, and Bil^spur, 
the fort of the Skinners, was visited, but its garrison preferred tp remain where 
they were. • 

On the evening of the 28th of May the Gurkhas marched to join General 

. . « Wilson’s column at Ghaziabad (Ghdziuddinnagar). The' 
DeDflrture of the Gurkhas. n ^ 

Gujars of parganahs Dudri and Sikandrabad were no^ 

ecoiter apprised of this movement than on the very next day they attacked the’ 
rich and populous town of Sikandarabad, about ten miles from Bulandshahr. 

Vast numbers of tlie inhabitants o!* both sexes and all ages wero brutally 
illtreated and murdered.” The oivil authorities were helpless. Only four 
miles off lay tho fort of Walidid Kh&n, of M&lagarh, who had arrived from 
Dehli on the 26th May with a following of mutineer soldiery and tibe patent 
of the suhahddri of Koil and Baran in his pocket, granted to him by his’ con- 
nection, the ex-king of Dehli, with whom ho had been staying. They knew 
that if they moved out of the statiod he would be down upon tliem and cut 
them off, and thus communication w'ith Agra and Aligarh, the sole, object 
of holding Bulandshahr, would have been impeded. It was no doubt very 
distressing not to be able to respond to the repeated calls for assistance.” 
The guard was increased to 75 men from various irregular cavaliy regiments,: 
all under the command of Captain Tyrwhitf, whoso sound judgment and firm 
bearing kept them together in a manner highly creditable to himself,” not- 
withstanding the news daily arrived of fresh regiments, to most of which tho’ 
men belonged, having mutinied. The Europeans, again, numbered barely 
seveh men, and divided amongst themselves the duties of patrolling. Everyk 
sentry was visited, at least once every hour during the night to prevent 9 ? 
sulfprise by the the enemy or treachery on the part of their own men, and ibeC 
b^idge^of-boats at Andpsbahr broken down to prevent the ^sage of thpk ' 
Ri^ulkhandLrdbek < 
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itfeMini* Clifford wd Young, of Ae Bovenue Survey, joined ilie|iUTiioli 09 
the 1st June, and metters began to look veiy serionii. 
Beports fVom the interior of the district showed that order 
.im pasnng away. Former proprietors now took the opportunify of ousting 
ifae present possessors of their estates and in some instances this was effected by 
fcroe and large bodies of armed men. The principal talukadlirs, however, all thie 
idme remained quiet. In fact, with the exception of the M&lagarh man, no pers^ 
of consequence then gave the authorities any uneasiness ; on the contrary, 
they all continued to profess extreme loyalty. The continuous stream of mutinoue 
troops up the Grand Trunk Hoad had of ^urse a very lad effect upon the minde 
of all, disheartening the well-affected and giving confidence to those who were 
illrdiqposed, whilst the sacking of the town of Sikandarabad being permitted still 
to go on with impunity led the people to suppose our power had really ceased. 

Aligarh was held by the British for one day and by the rdbels the nex^ bol 

Walidtd ooonpiea the authorities were respected as far as Khurjq. 

o Mr. Melville, who had rejoined the station from Meerut, 
went down to Khurja and succeeded in bringing away some Bs. 1,500 of trea- 
snro. Bmnours of an intended attack on the station were of daily occurrence and 
necessitated much patrolling. On the 10th June all but twenty men of the irre« 
gular cavalry deserted and joined a largebody of mutineer cavalry who were 
iheu at Ehdrja on their way to Dehli, and as these proved to be some of the Oudh 
^ Irregulars, who had murdered (heir officete on the road, the station party thought 
it advisable to leave Bnlandshahr for a time and retire to Galdothi. They ^d 
hardly arrived there when nows arrived of the occupation of the town by Wali- 
44d of M&15garh ostensibly in the name of the British Government Mr. Sapte 
xeeolved to return, and his account of the events that then took place bad better 
hi given in his own words. He writes At Captain T^rwhitt’s request I 
went ahead with Messrs. Lyall and Clifford, and Lieutenant Anderson of the 3rd 
fjuropeans, to let the people know we had returned. On entering the station 
1 met Ismail Kh&n, Waliddd’s headman, who at once came up to me and re* 
period aU well. 1 told him I was going mto the city, that our return 
should at once bo known. He accompanied us, and when near the city said he 
had better go ahead, as there were a-number of desperate characters in the. city 
who might oppose us. I saw a large body of men collected at the further end of 
iho sjareel^, dose to the kotw^li. While Ismail Khtn went to parley with 
them, we rode a little way down the street and then pulled up, awaiting 
return. Finding he did not come back, I sent Mr. Clifford to Captain l^rw^ to 
let him know how matters stood, and requested him to come on as quickly aa ha 
could, while Mr^ Lyall, Lieutenant Anderson, and I retraced our steps Idsurd^* 
;^ithin a quarter of an hour Captam, Tyrwhitt arrived, and on my tellfiig 
bow the oity was occupied, he expressed his determination to drive them out, ^ 



' : ' ' ’ ''|i 

{Ividg the word diarge/* we went at a gaUop towards the city. On our 
reaching the last tom near the jail, which enabled me to see into the city, we 
found the rebels hai moved up to the entrance, and the moment we came in 
Inght they opened on us from three guiis and a he ivy musketry fire. Captain 
l^whitt most gallantly led us within thirty ^ards of the guns, the first dischrge 
from which disabled and killed three men and horses. Only about 15 men bad 
fallowed ; Graigie’s levies fled on the first shot being fired, and we never saw 
them again. Being entirely unsupported, we were reluctantly compelled to 
retreat to\/aids the open, where we could have acted better than in the narrow road 
in which we were, but Ve were not followed. 1 should mention here that we 
had previously sent up a small gun, but as it was drawn by bullocks it could not be 
brought up in time for the action. We brought it off however with us ; Mr. 
Young, under whose charge it was, displaying much coolness on the occasion. 
Finding ourselves unmolested we retraced our steps to Galdothi. As we passed 
M&l&garh we found Walid&d had sent out a small body of cavalry to oppose our 
retreat, but these fled on our approach, and, as we pursued them, took shelter in 
a village close under the walls of M&lagarh, from which they opened a fire upon 
ns, but without effect. Thus were we, step by step, driven out of the Bulandshahr 
district" 


The day after the departure of the Europeans, Walid&d expelled the police 
loterregnam outpost at Galdothi, whilst Mr. Sapte’s party remained 
at B&bfigarh, near S4pur, in the Meerut district, 
watching the Rohilkfaand rebels. On the 18th of June Walid4d*s outpost at 
Galdothi was driven back, but.on the 22nd June, owing to the arrival of the 
Bareilly mutineer brigade, the Europeans had to fall back upon Meerut. The 
Meerut and Agra road thus fell into the hands of the mutineers, and Mdldgarh 
became the resort of all the ill-disposed of the surrounding districts. Walid&d 
occupied Aligarh and Khdrja, and attracted to his standard the Pathins of the 


B&rah Basti in the BulandshaUr district who had given so many recruits to 
the generally mutinous irregular cavalry. From its position, only about 900 
yards from the road, the fort of M&l&garb commanded by its guns (six in num- 
ber) the entire road. Communication with Agra, even by camel-riders, waa 
effected with extreme difficulty, for so well was the whole line of road and fts 
vicuiify watched that scarcely a man could pass without being intercepted, and 
the penalty of discovery was death. Various expeditions were planned, but frote 
various causes were never undertaken, until Waliddd had got such reiafoA^ 
ments, and his folhnveri had increased to such numbers, that he had realty 
formidable foe. ^Reinforced by the Jhdiisi brigade be threatened 
and but for the opportune arrival of a relieving force it would have ezl^ 
rieneed the fate of Sikandarabad. Durii^ September a sharp artillery fi^ht 
nrith the guns of the Jh&asi brigade took place at Galiothi, ■ 



Rebell expelled. 


RttUMliSSA^ mSTRlOl*/ 

Sii|lember^ Colonel Greathed’s flying ooluinu set otit fi*o^ 
fRi-ooettFation of the dhdziabad and arrived at Bnlandahahr on the 28tb. 
aiii^Gt. Qijjg troops encamped within a mile and a half of the 

town at the place where the road to Mdlagarh branches off. A picqnet of rebel 
oavalr/ fell back on the town^ ^hioh was protected by a battery, whilst the 
gardens and 'walls were occupied by the enemy's infantry. Leaving a reserve 
to protect the baggage and stores at the cross roads, the advanced guard of tlfe 
British pushed on towards the city, feeling their way us best they could. The 
reserve was attacked by cavalry and guns in flank, but these were quickly dri« 
ven off with loss, and in front the right and left colufhns of attack were soon 
engaged with the enemy. Their batteries were silenced, and a way having been 
opened with grape-shot, the cavalry and artillery pressed on through the 
town, driving the enemy everywhere before them. Three guns and an 
ijpamense quantity of baggage and ammunition fell into the hands of the 
viotors. 

Waliddd fled with the greater portion of his followers across the Ganges, 
leaving a number of guns, stores, and plunder in his 
fort, which was occupied by a detachment of cavalry i 
A party of Soppers wore for some time employed in mining the fort, and on the 
1st of October the mines were exploded in person by the gallant Lieutenant 
Home, R.E., the hero of the Cashmere gate at Dehli, who lost his life ; a spark 
from the port-fire accidentally ignited the train, and he was killed by the explo- 
sion. On the 3rd of October the column marched to Khurja, and whilst there 
Mr. Sapte and Captain Watson visited Jhajhar, as the former gentleman had 
received intelligence of a Christian girl being concealed in the house of a Mu- 
kalm6n trooper of the rebel 1 5th Irregular Cavalry. Mr. Sapte writes 
though we arrived at the village before daybreak, they were ready for us. 
A large body of sowars arrived, and many of th*em in full uniform came out to 
oppose us. Several were killed in actual fight,* and some few taken prisoners 
with arms in their hands, wore tried by drum-head court-martial, and shot on 
the spot. After a long search wo discovered the girl ; she turned out to be the 
daughter of a Eurasian, a clerk in some Deputy Commissioner's Offlee in Oudh, 
whose life, as also that of the father, had been saved by the trooper Ehuda 
P ftlrtth - in gratitude to whom she turned Musalm&ni and married him. As she 
expressed a strong desire to be allowed to remain 1 did not force her away." 
Khflija, said to have been a very hot-bed of disaffection during the mutiny, was 
spared at the representation of the Collector, who returned to Bulandshahr. ; 

On the 4th Ootober Bulandshahr was occupied by a^force under Lieutenants 
Colonel Farquhar, oonsisting of the right wing of the^ at 
Bildoh Battalion, two horse artillery guns, and a body oi 


Beitorition of order. 


^ Bonrchicri* Right Months, Cnoipnign : ]>}tidon, 189S. 



tihrftfl midej^ Major Stokes, and from this date %nfidenoe be^ to 
be restored. Abdul Latif Khdn, the head of the Pathdns of the Burah Basti, 
paid up his balances of land-revenue, though he had previously refused to 
pay one pice. This man was subsequently convicted of aiding the rebels in 
every way, and was sentenced to transportation for life. His uncle Azim 
Khdn had joined Waliddd, and was captured by Khushi Hdm, the Jdt Police 
(Jfficer of Anupshahr, whilst trying to escape into Rohilkhand. Azim Khdn’ 
\ya8 tried by court-martial and was sentenced to death. The police-stations ' 
were at once re-established, and with the exception of Sdhibddd Khdn, ot 
Shikdrpur, who had dbserted, and Pir -Muhammad Khdn of Andpshahr, 
and Khurshed Ali, Kotwdl. of Bulandshahr, whose conduct was somewhat 
suspicious, the old police officers were reinstated in their posts. The greater 
part of the rank and file of the police had joined the rebels, and their places 
were filled by Jdts, while a strong force was sent to overawe the Gujacrs of 
Dddri and Sikandarabad. On the 17th November the camp moved towards 
the Ganges, but had only reached Ahar . when news arrived of an intended 
uprising of the Gujars to rescue their brethren who had been captured, but 
this movement was frustrated by the troops returning by forced marches to 
Bulandshahr. The jail was then put into a state of defence capable of 
resisting the attack of any number of Gujars, and the jail garrison was re- * 
inforced in men and provisions, so as to admit of the camp being moved 
without fear of being again recalled. On thm 27th the force marched by 
Saydna to Piith, and thence down the right bank of the Ganges, visiting 
each ferry (ghdt ). The whole of the boats were collected at Anupshahr and 
intrusted to a body of 200 Jdts. Piith, Basai, and Ahdr were placed under Rao 
‘Guldb Singh of Kuchchesar, and the force proceeded southwards by Karnbds to 
Rdmghat, having secured every boat of which any traces could be found. The 
^rebels did^not show themselves* on the opposite bank, so the force marched 
•on to Dibdi, intending to returri* to head-quarters, preparatory to beating up 
^the quarters of the Gujars, who still set the police at defiance and refused to 
ipay up any revenue. On reaching Shikdrpur inteUigenoe was received of the 
rebels appearing in force in the Budaun district opposite Rdmgbdt. The camp 
‘immediately moved to, the Ganges, and on arriving at the ferry the sound of 
iheavy firing was heard, which subsequently proved to be an attack by the 
^rebels en {Qanndur, a friendly village s(»ne few miles inland. Gannaur wa»; 
piulidered, and the rebels then proceeded to loot the neighbouring villages*. 
The Aheriyas, a numerous tribe, first showed some opposition, but finding toeing 
Selves, unsupported, compromised matters, and finally joined the rebel ranks. ‘ 
GRiey * occupy ' nearly aR the villages on the left bank of the Ganges, and it 
found necessary to keep a strict watch over all the ferries and fords, 
^la^ become dail^^ though oh toverd occasions the' 
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'l^off 5th December in patrolling the Oimges pargaoahs 

hm. the Meernt to the Aligarh district 

Constant rumours prevailed that Walidid with all his following intended 

BzpeditioQ towirdi Eta. ^ attempt to re-occupy M&14garb, and con- 

siderable excitement ensued. On the 5th December 
the ibrce marched to DMi, where intelligence awaited them of the arrival 
of Bakht Eh&n and the Bareilly brigade at K&sganj in the Eta distriot| . 
where they murdered the blind old tahsilddr, Ghanbe Ghans&m Dis^ and 
levied a contribution on Soron. The Bulandshahr authorities resolved to 


make a demonstration towards Eta, and were about to proceed to Atrauli, 
whmi information was received that Hurmat Kh&n, who held the fort of Pind- 
riwal, belonging to one Fahim-ul-nissa (a near relation of the rebel Rahim Ali 
£hdn, son of Ndsir Ali Khdn of Khailiya), was laying in stores for the use of 
the rebel troops. Hurmat Khdn was surrounded by stratagem and his fort 
was taken, with an imtnense quantity of supplies evidently collected for warlike 
purposes. He was also busily engaged in putting his fort into repair and 
in mounting two guns vhioh had been lent to him by the Collector. From 
• Pindriwal the force marched towards Eta, and co-operating with Colonel 
.Seaton, was present at the action of the Nim Nadi and the operations along 
the Ganges, and returned to Bulandshahr, after a fortnight’s absence, on the. 
29th December. On the 2ndF January news arrived of an attack upon the 
boa^guard at Audpshahr, and Mr. Lyall started off with a body of mounted 
polioe^but was only in time to see the conclusion of a very smart affair between 
the rebels and the Jats under , Khushi R&m. The Collector had brought 
.Defence of tlie boits at together about 187 boats here, and a short way above 
Balmdihahr. thij place was an easy ford. The rebels brought 

down two guns below the ghtt, so as to rake the boats and the men who 
gjoarded them. The J&ts returned the fire from two small iron guns, but, in 
the meantime, a body of horse and foot attempted to eross by the ford. Khushi 
Elm, in no way daunt^, wheeled his men around and gave the rebels two vol- 
liee in quick sncoessicm, which had the effect of dispersing them for the time. 
Torlonately Oolong Farquhar thought it right to oome to the assistance of the 
Mb, for on Ae 17A January, Ae enemy came down in force with six guns^ 
two of which Aey plmited opposite Ae centre of the British positiim and two 
on each flank. Lieutenant T. P. SmiA replied wiA his two six-poanders so 
eftctually that in three hours he rilenced the enemy’s battery. The Brithh 
loss on Ais oooasion was two men wounded and one killed, whilst the enemy 
tosb about fifiy men, and had not Colonel Farquhar received Ae strlotest iajono- 
tions not io cross Ae river, the enermy s^t have been destroyed. This snooese 
hMl On offset of prevontkig aay mo^ attenq^ to orois the ml 
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Badauiiy he never succeeded in any attempt against the district*' 

The Gdjars of DMri fled to the western bank of the J nmna khddir after send- 
ing in the revenue by Brahmans who had no |hare in their misdeeds, and before 
Mr. Sapte left the district (2l8t April, 1858) nearly sixty pieces of oannon> 
sQine of them of large calibre, and many wall-pieces (jazdils) were recovered in 
the district. On leaving the district Mr. Sapte was able to report that it had 
resumed its wonted quiet. The revenue had been all paid in, serious crime was 
unknown, and even offences of a slight and trivial nature were of unfreqnent 
occurrence. Sevcrftl mutineers of the rebel regiments had been brought to jus- 
tice, and many of those who had taken an active part in the disturbances had 
been caught and received the reward for their crimes, whilst those who had 
shown themselves loyal were recommended for special* consideration. Mr. 
Sapte gratefully acknowledges the services rendered by the military officers 
deputed to the district, and Captain Tyrwhitt, in command of the levies. Messrs. 
Turnbull, Melville, and Lyall of the Civil Service wore present throughout, and 
were engaged in many expeditions requiring as much military skill as those 
whose profession it is, could command. ^ 

A summary of the punishments and rewards on account of the events con- 
nected with the mutiny in this district will form a 
Sewards and pan ments. pondaqt to the narrative given above.' Besides 

those mentioned below there were many others wHo obtained confiscated villages 
in this district in reward for services rendered in other districts ; their names 
will be found under families of distinction’’ on a preceding page. 

(1.) Mr. T. Skinner, of Bil&spur, obtained confiscated villages assessed at 
Es. 6,000 per annum. 

(2.) Mahmud Ali Khan, of Phhatdri, obtained villages assessed at Es. 4,193 
per annum and a khilat or dress of honour of Es. 1,000. 

(3.) Faiz Ali Khdn, of Pahdsu, was rewarded with villages assessed at 
Es. 4,000 per annum, of which one-fourth the revenue, was remitted for lifd. 
He also received a khilat of Es. 1,000. 

(4.) Imddd Ali Khdn, of Pahdsu, received villages assessed at Es. 2,909 
per annum. 

(5.) Zahur Ali Elhdn, of Dharmpur, received villages assessed at Es. 3,000 
per annum. 

(6.) Eao Guldb Singh, of Kuchchesar, was rewarded with villages assessed 
at Es. 8,000 per annum, with remission of one-fourth of the revenue for til 
life^ and a khilat of Es. 2,000, with the title of Eaja Bahddur. ^ ^ 

. (7.) Chauidhri Laohhman Singh, of Shikdrpur, received villages assessed it 

v , i i Singh, of Butondthihr. • ■ 

13 ■ 
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(8*^ Bai Diirga Parshvd reoeired villages assessed at Bs. 1^400 per annnm. 

(9.) Khashi R4m, the J&t who defended ihe boats at Anupshahr, received 
viliages assessed at Es. 1,202, with remission of one-fourth of the revenue for 
life, and a khilat of Bs. 1,000. ^ 

(10.) The heirs of Ratan Singh, a Jit Bisdld&r of Sohra, received villages 
assessed at Ks. 2,000 a year ; whilst Jhanda Singh, Basti B4m, Shddi Bdm, f^id 
Naubat Singh, also J&ts of Sehra, received lands assessed at Bs. 600 each, and 
Jhanda Singh, in addition, a khilat of Bs. 200. 

^11.) The J&ts of Bhuthona also reoeived rewards for defending their vil- 
lage and defeating Walid4d and the Jbdnsi brigade with the capture of three 
guns. 

(12.) Ahmad Sayyid Khdn, of Khurja, obtained villages assessed at 
Bs. 1,893, with a khilat of Bs. 1,000. 

(13.) Imddd Ali of Galdothi reoeived a gratuity of Rs. 300. 

(14.) Harsarup, a servant of Government, received a gratuity of Bs. 500. 

(15.) The tahsil^&rs Jainardyan Singh and Bishandaydl received gratuities 
of Bs. 1,000 each, and Sayyid Muhammad Shir&zi, of Khurja, one of 
Bs. 400. 

(1 6.) Farhatullah, a mukhtar, received lands assessed at Bs. 1,000 ; Munshi 
Lachhman Sardp, lands assessed at Bs. 200, and Chandf&in Chand Kunwar, 
of Khurja, lands assessed at Bs. 557. , 

(17.) Muni Ldl, the agent of the Skinner estate, was rewarded with a 
khilat of Bs. 1,000. 

(18.) Daulat Singh, Bakshi Singh, and Harsah&i Singh, of Jewar, received 
lands assessed at Bs. 763, and- Hazdri Singh and Mohar Singh, of Daydnatpur, 
lands assessed at Bs. 388. 

(19.) Bdi Munnu Ldl received estates valued at Rs. 1,000 ; Harsukh Bdi, 
agent of the Kuchchesar Jdts, lands assessed ^t Bs. 500, and Thdn Singh, Ahir 
of Kota, lands assessed at Bs. 300 and a gratuity of Bs. 500. 

The punishments {^warded to the disaffected were no less comprehensive. 

(1.) Waliddd of Mdldgarh escaped across the Ganges and was never 
captured. His fort was razed to the ground and all his property w%9 con- 
fiscated. 

(2.) Ismail Khdn, once a trooper in Skianer’s horse, and subsequently kotwdl 
of Jalandhar and again of Meerut, joined Waliddd’s service shortly before the 
outbreak. After the fall of Mfildgarh he fled to Bareilly, and thence to Shdh- 
jahdnpur, where he was tried, convicted and sentenc^ to imprisonment for 
fourteen years. Ismail Kh4n was subsequently pardoned, and is now in the 
service of the Nawab of B&mpur. 

(8.) Ghul4m Haidar Khab was owner of fonr villages in pargaaah Ban^. 
Hi was collector of the revenue to Walid&d, and after the fall of 
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coAceple<} himself. He returned under theamnesty, but his estates have been 
cottfiscatecL 

(4.) Mahdi Baksh, the principal adviser of WalicUd; was sentenced to 
transportation for fourteen years, flis propej* ty was saved owing to the services 
rendered by his son Ahmad Hasan in the St^ranpur district. His is but one 
oj the many instances of a family arrangement by which one member of the 
family took one side and another took the other side, so as to insure snccess 
^ whatever might happen. 

(5.) Bahim Ali Khan of Khailiya, a grandson of the celebrated Ddndi Khin, 
with his father Mazhar Ali Khdu, raised the standard of revolt at the sameiamei 
as Walid&d. On the expulsion of tlie latter both fled to Bareilly, and thence 
made their way to Rajputana. They were arrested there by Major Eden and 
sent for trial to Agra. Mazhar Ali Khdn died on the road, and Rahim Ali was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to transportation for life, with conflsoation of his 
estates. He was one of those concerned in the murder of Major Waterfleld on 
the Grand Trunk Road. 

(6.) Abdul Latif Kh&n, of Khdnpur, the head of tho Path^ns of the Bdrah 
Basti, was punished with confiscation of his property and transportation for life. 
He actively sided with Walidad, and in every way opposed the restoration of 
order. 

The Shaikh and Bahlim revonue-fr%o grantees of Bulandshahr were deprived 
of their property for siding with Waliddd, whilst \he Sayyid grantees of Shik&i*- 
pur lost theirs for adhering to Rahim Ali Khdn, and a number of Pathdns 
sufiTered for espousing the cause of Abdul Latif Khan. According to Kunwar 
Lachhman Singh the following landholders escaped the puishmont due to their 
acts owing to the amnesty ; — 

(1.) Mustafa Khan, of Jahdngirabad, a relative of Waliddd, corresponded 
with Dehli and assisted tho diaaff<?cted. He was sentenced to seven years* 
imprisonment, but was subsequently pardoned. 

(2.) Rdni Chauhan, of Aniipshahr, belonging to the old Badgujar family of 
that ilk, tried to recover the estates belonging to her ancestors with a view of 
setting up her son as future Raja of Anupshahr. Her remaining estates were 
confiscated, but tvere afterwards released. 

(8.) Faiz Ahmad Khdn, of Malakpur, escaped by the amnesly whilst still 
under trial. 


(4.) GhuUm Ghaus, a Bildoh zaminddr of Jhajhar, was sentenced to 
seven years* imprisonment and tho confiscation of his property for harbouring 
mutineers, but as he had aided in saving the life of a European he was 


(5.) Hurmat Khdn, of Pindrdwal, escaped by the amnesty whilst still 
i^artHal. 



IDO BDU^BAHB DIBTBICT. 

' All dirongh tbe disinrbBtioes, the Jdts, as a nde, siiled mth Oorernment, 
' Whilat the Gujars and Mnealm&n Bajpdts bitterly opposed all anthority. The 
OiiyBrs, Musalrndnsjand the Sayyids of J&rchs took a leading part in the sadc 
of Sikandarabad. They were hearily fined and their estates were confiscated 
for the ofi^oe. The Bargala Bajputs of the whole tahsil of Sikandarabad also 
distingnished themselves for turbulence and disloyalty. The only other events 
of note connected with this district are the famine of 1860-61, the settlement 
of the land-revenue in 1860-65, and the establishment of a model farm' for the 
encouragement of agriculture in the upper Dukb, each; of which is noticed in 
its proper place. 


^ Abandoned from July, 1876. 
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v«biovW in Sikandarabad in. 1844. The name is said to be derived from a 
eolony of Ah4rs, some of whom bearing the title of Chaudhri still reside in the 
town. The MnsalmAn residents are respectable and fairly well off. 

Aoauta, a parganah of the Bulandsbahr district, is bounded on three sides 
hf parganahs Sikandarabad, Baran, and Say4na of the same district, and on the 
north by parganahs Ddsna and H4par of the Meerut district. It contained in 
1872 a total area of 101 square miles, of which 80 square miles were under 
cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year 
was 98 square miles, of which 77 square miles were cultivated, 11 square miles 
were ottlturable, and 10 square miles were barren. ® 

The EAli Nadi flows through the very centre of the parganah, dividing it 

^ , into two almost equal parts. A large canal rdjbaha 

Genenu appearanoe. 

or water-course traverses the length of the western 
side. Irrigation is carried on from the K41i, which is used as a canal escape, 
and kept supplied with water from the canal. This water also is sold by the 
Irrigation Department. < The result of the use of the K6li as an escape is that 
considerable damage has been done to about forty villages near and below 
where the escape falls into the Nadi, but this has however been partially reme- 
died by straightening the course of the river. Another large rdjhaika flows 
between the Grand Trunk Road and the Nadi, and a large gdl or channel is 
taken oat of the Bonpur rdjbaha, and runs along the Grand Trunk Road on the 
west and falls into the same rdjhc^a at Baraii. East of the Kali Nadi irriga- 
tion from wells prevails, Owing to the facilities existing for the construction 
cf temporary wells there are few masonry ones, the numbers being 2,000 of 
the former to 312 of the latter. The soil is nearly all good seota, there being 
only about five per cent, of tlie* inferior soils known as bhdr and pilota. This 
character, with the amount of irrigation and the presence of the industrious 
J&to, Ahirs, and ChauL^ns as cultivators, renders the parganah very prosperous. 
In addition to the ordinary cereals, cotton, indigo, and sugarcane are exten- 
sively grown. In the western half there is little culturable waste, but in the 
eastern half there is a somewhat large tract of waste land fit for the plough 
within the areas of Sharifpnr, Baisranli, Babanpur, Pabs^ra, Ac. In places 
there is good culturable land partly covered with dhdh jungle and inter- 
spersed with low marsh lands called duhars, which yield the long thatching 
grass known as pMa, whilst in places it is entirely barren. The Grand Trunk 
Road traverses the parganah from north to south, running almost parallel to the 
A road also runs froiq GalAothi to Sikandarabad, but the eastern por- 
tions of the parganah are as yst nnsupplied with roads. The principal vil- 
lages are Sentha, GalAothi, MlUAgarh, Makhddmnagar, Aganta, and Zainpur. 
Makhdfimnagar was -entirely revenue-free, but one-half was confiscated for 
the rebellion of 0hir4gh Ali in 1857., Zainpur is held revenue-free by v 
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Bb&ts. Ata and Asiiwar were conferred on Baton Singh and Qop&l Singh for 
lojalty. 

The assessment of this parganah at the past settlement under Regulation IX. 

Fiwal history ^ single coer- 

cive process issued for the recovery of the land-revenue 
during its currency. The alienation statements show that, with the exception 
of confiscated villages, only three entire villages and fifteen portions of other 
villages have changed hands during the same period. Out of the 111 estates 
comprised in the parganah in 1865, 71 were zaminddri, 20 wero pattiddri, and 
20 were l,%d2 holdings were cultivated by proprietors, 871 by 

hereditary cultivators, and 3,832 by tenants-at-will. The new assessment was 
made by Mr. C. Carrie in 1859. The following statement gives the statistioa 
of the expiring revenue of the past and the initial revenue of the present settle- 
ments and those collected in 1871 


Settlement. 

Total area. 

Barren and nnasaesa- 
able. 

Cnlturable. 

Cullioated, 

l! 

1 

0 

1 

2 
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0) 

M 

Incidence of revenue with 
ceeasi on 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

1 

1 

H 

1 - 
d a» 

Sa 

Si 

a- 

li 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acroi. 

Us. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ra. a. p 

Ks. a. p.' 

Past. ... 

63.310 

9,774 

14,033 

11,938 

27,505 

39,583 

77,474 

1 3 e 

1 7 1 

1 15 4 

New, ... 

04,246 

S.997 

9,936 

31,607 

18,706 

45,313 

88,799 

1 6 1 

1 9 8 

1 15 4 

1871, ... 

01,246 

8,997 

9,936 

31,608 

13,705 

45,813 

97,900 

1 8 4 

1 12 4 

2 8 6 


The statistics of 1872 show that the land-revenue then amounted to Rs. 
89,000 (or with cesses Rs. 98,255), falling at a rate of Re. 1-6-0 per British 
acre on the total area then assumed; at Re. 1-6-8 per acre on the area assessed 
to Government revenue, and A Re.^-12-10 per aero on the cultivated area. 
The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the 
same year has been estimated at Rs. 2,50,817. * 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Agauta contained 94 inhabited 
sites, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabitants, 37 had 
between 200 and 500, 25 had between 500 and 1,000, 
11 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and one had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing- more than 5,000 inhabit^ 
ants in the parganah ie Gatoothi, with 5,608. The settlement records show 
that in 1865 there were then 90 villages, distributed amongst 111 mahdls ettf 
BetaCes. . The total population in 1872 numbered 62,161 souls (26,351 femalee>, 
^viog 615 to the’ sqnare mile. Classified according to religion, tliero were 
46,420 Hindd^'of whom 21^174 were females ; 16>734 Mosalmlns, amongst 
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were finales; and theare were seven ObriatianB. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,009 Brah^ 
maps, of whom 2,371 were females ; 2,836 Rajpdts, including 1,259 femaletf; 
2)836 Baniyas (1,071 females); whilst the great mass of the population is 
included in the other castes'’ ^oP the census returns, which show a total of 
35,239 souls, of whom 16,473 arc females. The principal Brahman subdivision 
istheGaur (4,767), and amongst Rajputs, the chief clans are the Chauh& 
(l,112)^Badg6jar(87),Panw4r(29),JMon (321), Bais (254), Gahlot, Gaur, 
Bhadauriya, R4thor, and Jairaniya. The Baniyas belong, for the most part, 
to the great Agarwdl subdivision (2,073), and their ^allied caste, the Dasas, 
(263). Amongst the other qasies the most numerous are the Lodhas (1,198), 
Eahdrs (944), Jats (6,974), Hajjiims (1,112), Chamdrs (9,573), Khdkrobs 
(2,515), AMrs (1,768), Kolis (1,352), Gujars (3,236). The following castes 
have less than one thousand members each Bohra, Ahar, Darzi, Kal51, 
Barhai, Kbatik, Dhobi, Garariya, Lohar, Kumhdr, Sondr, Goshdin, Jogi, 
Dhdaa, Bhat, Kayath, rBharbhunja, Bairdgi, Mali, Chhipi, Aheriya, Orh, and 
Joshi. The Musalrndns are entered as Shaikhs, 1,163; Sayyids, 1,213 ; Pathdus, 
316; converted Hindus, 2,824; and without distinction over 11,^00. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
OccupatlonB. population (not loss than fifteen years of 

age), 200 are employed in profijssional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,908 in domestic service, as personal ser- 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,065 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 11,016* in agricultural operations ; 2,595 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all plasses of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There'wero 2,965 persons returned 
as labourers and 359 as of no specified ot^upatbn. Taking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 3,182 as landholders, 
27,960 cultivators, and' 31,019 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,119 males as able to read and write out of a total male populatiou numbering 
32,810 souls. 

The Tagas were the original dominant race and proprietors of the soil in 
this parganah, but were expelled by the Ghauhans and 
G^*ars, and the returns of 1872 show only one person 
of the clan in the parganah* The Chauh&ns got possession of thirty-two 
villages still known as the Chauhdnon he and the Gfijars acquired 

twelve villages still known as the Q^jarQn ke bdra iVadiodso,” The OhanhMis 
have lost most of their villages by private sale or mortgage, and the Qt^ars. by 
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confiscation for rebellion ; both are now mere cultivators, except ii^wo villager 
and thirteen small shares held by the Ohanhdns and in two villages held by 
the Gdjars. J&ts hold twenty-six villages, the Skinner’s estate four, and the 
remainder are divided in twos and threes among Sayyids, Shaikhs, BilAches, 
Baniyas, Khyaths, Ahfrs, Rajpdfcs, Brahrrfins, and Badgujars. Previous to 
Akbar’s time the country was known as the Chauhdii Batfsa, and his dmils . 
formed the present parganah under the name of mahdl Sentha. The Marhattas* 
sent an dmil to overawe the Ghauhans, who took up his residence at Agauta, 
and <he name w'as then changed to Agauta. In 1803-04 the Chaubdu 
villages and four others amounting to thirty-six were le ised to Bahddur Khdn, 
a Marhatta employee, and formed part of the district of southern Sahdranpur 
(Meerut) : hence the name Mdldgarh sometimes given to this parganah. (See 
MXlAqarh.) Ill 1824 the lease was recalled, and in 1844 three villages were 
.withdrawn and 57 added, making altogetlier 90 villages, wliich with one subse- 
quently formed comprise the present parganah. 

AhXr, an old town in the Bulandshahr district, gives.its name to a parganah 

• of tahsil Anupshahr, and is situated upon the right bank of the Ganges, 21 miles 
north-east of the town of Bulandshahr. The population in 1865 numbered 
2,324 souls, and in 1872 was 2,414. It possesses a police-station, post-office, 
and an Urdu halkahbandi or village school. A large fair is held here on the tenth 
of the light half of Jeth, at which crowds assemble to bathe in the Ganges. The 
town abounds in temples of some aittiquity, the most remarkable being one in 
honour of Mahdlco. Ahar, being situated ou a navigable river, is a fairly pros- 
perous commercial town of third-rate importance. A bridge-of-boats is kept up 
here for the dry months of the year. The name Ahdr is locally derived from 
‘adi’ and Vidr,’ the killing of the serpent, and the present town is said to 
be the place where Janamejaya performed the great snake-sacrifice,^ and 

rewarded the Ndgar Brahmans and others who assisted 
History. , 

him with grants of lands in the vicinity. Ahdr also lays 

* claim to be the Kausambhi to which the Panduva rulers of Hastindpur transferred 
the seat of government after Hastindpur had been swept dway by the Ganges-* 
a pretension unsupported by probability or evidence. The people of Ahdr also claim 
for it the honour of being the residence of Rukmini, wife of Krishna and daugh- 
ter of Bhismak, Raja of Vidarbha. The temple of Amhika, from which Krishna 
decoyed Rukmini away, is still pointed out by the Brahmans of Ahdr as situ/ited 
on the Ganges about two miles below the present town. This claim also must 
be negatived, as Kundilpor, the capital of Bhishmak, has been identified with the 
old chief town of Berar. There are several large tumuli fAAwa) in and abod| 
Ahdr which testify to the j;reat antiquity of the place, and there is little reason 
to doubt that it was th e seat of a petty flindd principality for some centuries 

rWbselfr’i Mahibbd ato, 1, 46, 
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preWons toi4be Musalmnn oocapation.^ The N&gar Brahmans of Ahdr state that 
thej received a ehaurdsi (84) of villages from Janaraejaya in reward for the 
assistance given by them in the snake-sacrifico. In Alamgir’s reign the majority 
of these Brahmans became Mnsalm&ns, and retained the proprietary right in the 
town until 1857, when the majorify of them behaved very badly, and lost their 
property, which was conferred on Uaja Gursabi Mai of Moradabad. In the time 
of Akb&r Ah&r was the capital of a mahal or parganali attached to dastur Thdna 
Farida of sirkk Koil and siibah Agra, arid paid a yearly revenne of 21,06,554 
ddniBf or about Bs. 1,05,327. 

Ah/r, a parganah in tahsil Anupshahr of the Bulai&dshahr district, is bound- 
ed on the east by the Ganges, on the west by parganah Baran, on the north 
by parganah Saydna, and on the south by parganas Andpshahr and 8hik4rpur 
of the same district. According to the census of 1872 this parganah had then 
a total area of 147 square miles, of which 1 07 square miles were under cultiva- 
tion. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 147 
square miles, of which 107 square miles were cultivated, 2 square miles were 
culturable, and 17 square miles were barren. * 

Though it has a considerable river frontage, Ahdr has little khddtry as the 
Ganges banks are high along this parganah. The Andpshahr branch of the 
Ganges Canal passes down the parganah at an average distance of about threo 
miles from the Ganges, just within the line of poor sandy 

General appearance. along the river. This tract, owing to the 

depth of the water-level and lightness of the soil, is badly oft for irrigation. 
Further west, and in. the centre also, the kuchcha wells re-appear, and the 
soil is more firm and productive. Nothing but the common cereals are 
grown, nor is indigo, cotton or safftower raised for export. There are no 
important roads, and very little traffic. The principal towns are Ahar and 
Kh&npur. The cultivators are principally Lodhas, Pathans, Jits, and Rajptito. 
Of these the Jdts and Lodhas are the best. Als a rule, the oultivators are not 
wbll oft, as they were much harassed by Abdul Latif Kh6n, and his father 
Ib&dullah Kh&ii before'^him. Between the canal and the Ganges the average 
depth of watqr from the surface is 25 to 30 feet, and in the remainder of the 
parganah it rises to 18 feet 8 inches, with a depth of water in the wells averaging 
ft feet 8 inches. Irrigation is scanty, the proportion in 1865 being only 26 per 
oenti of the onltivated area. The canal is dry beyond Anupshahr, but the new 
worira at Narora will relieve the main channel and admit of some extension of 
irrigation beyond the two ri^bahas at present in existence. Between Khinpnr 
and Garaouli there are large tracts of uncultivated lands, mostly covered with 

> Raahid-ttd-dfn, quoting from AlBfrdni, who floarisbed between 970 and 1039 A.O., mentions 
AhAr ia the ittnenry ftom ^s j to Meerut, Kaoauj to Dayaman, 10 patatmuft ; to Qhiti, 

10 2 to Ahlr, to 2 atjid to Meerut, to. Doween’e BUiol, I, S9. 
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dUii jnnglei and generally good and onlturablei but interspersed with patches of 
poor and bad land. 

The settlement of the parganah under Begulation IX. of 1833 by Messrs. 

Bird and Tonnoohy was a fair and adequate one. The vil« 
Ilscal hisloiy. Abdul ilatif Khdn as owner were some- 

* what lightly assessed, and in those held by him as mortgagee the demand waa 
rather heavy. Omitting confiscatitms, the transfers have been very light during 
the currency of the old settlement, and of the two villages transferred by decree 
of court' only one was a real transfer, the other belonged to Mustafa Kh&n^s 
collusive transfer noticed under the Andpshahr parganah (page 1 15). Of the 146 
estates in the parganah, in 1865, 129 were zamiuddri, 6 were perfect pattiddri, 
8 imperfect pattid4ri, and 3 were bh4yach4ra ; 325 holdings were cultivated by 
proprietors, 2,748 by hereditary cultivators, and 3,544 by tenants-at-will, and 
nearly all now pay rent in cash. The assessment of the new revenue was made 
by Messrs. Carrie and Lowe in 1860-61, and came into force from 1862-63. 
^he increase in the irrigated area is more considerable than the increase in the 
cultivated area. The following statement shows the statistics of the expiringi 
revenue of the past and the initial revenue present settlement 


Settlement. 

i 

1 

|| 

11 

1 

CuUivated. 

.d ' 

I 

is 

H 

/neideHee of revenue and ceteeton 

Irrigated 

Dry. 

^ Total. 

Total area. 

Entire 

oulturable 

area. 

Cultivated 

area. 


Aores. 

Acrts. 

Aces. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Ks. a. p. 

Be. a. p 

Bs. a. p,f 

Put, 

90,821 

7,464 

29,807 

11,126 

49,926 

64,060 

79,756 

0 14 1 

0 16 8 

I 7 r 

New, 

98,617 

11,079 

88,761 

16,770 

48,017 

68,787 

87,676 

0 16 0 

1 1 0 

1 7 10^ 

1B71... 

91,918 

10,042 

23,168 

16,744 

42,964 

68, 7( 8 

91,267 

0 16 11 

1 1 10 

1 8 10 


The land revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to^ 
Rs. 82,969, falling at a rate of Re. 0-14-1 per British acre on the total area, ati 
Be. 0-14-1 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at Re. 1-3-5’ 
per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the landowners' 
as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at Rs, 3,09,441. 

Aceording to the census of 1872, parganah Ah4r contained 127 inha'bited' 

Fc^lstioii. inhabitants, 59 

had between 200 and 500, 25 had between 500 and 
1,000, 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000, one had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
undone had between 8,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show that in 
1865 there were then 134 villages on the register, distributed amongst Uff 
mabAle or estates. The total population in 1872 numbered 61,048 soule^ 
(28,910 females), giving 415 to the square mile. Classified according to 
wliiioB, theie were 49,248 flindds, of whom 23,108 were females, and 11, «W 
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Musalm^ns, amongst whom 5,802 were females. Distribnfcing the Hinciti 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,323 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,487 were females ; 5,596 Rajpdts, including 2,498 females ; 1,580 
Banijas (745 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
^Hhe other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 36,749 souls, 
of whom 17,378 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Gaur (3,912), Sanddh and Ndgar. The chief Bajp6t clans 
are the Ohauhdn (667), Badgtijar (915), Panwdr (82), Jddon (588), Bais (315), 
Bhala Sultdn, Baghel, Dor, Bdchhal, Jarauliya, Mahesri, Bargala, and Jajil. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl (1,032) and fiasa (384) subdivisions. 
Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are the Lodha (10,317), 
Jdt (2,123), Chamdr (9,736), Khdkrob (1,710), Garariya (1,692), Mdli (1,109), 
and Gtijar (2,044). Besides the above castes, the following are found in this 
parganah with less than one thousand members each Darzi, Kaldl, Barhai, 
Kahdr, Hajjdm, Khatik, Dhobi, Eoli, Kumhdr, Sondr, Goshdin, Jogj, Dhuua, 
Bhdt, Kdyath, Bharblmnja, Bairdgi,* Aheriya, Taga, Orh, Joshi, Kdchhi, Mal- 
Idh, Mina, Khdgi, Chauhdn, and Nat. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (1,580), Sayyids (118), Mughals (54), Pathdns (2,524), converted 
Hindus (857), and the remainder are entered without distinction. 

The ocoupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

Occupations census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

• adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 124 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,720 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sw'eepers, washermen, &c.; 820 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 11,654 in agricultural operations; 2,042 in industrial occupations, 
arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,554 persons returned as labourers and 333 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 1,044 as landholders, 35,789 as cultivators, and 
24,215 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 722 males as able to 
lead and write out of a total male population numbering 32,138 souls. 

Before the Musalm4n invasion this part of the country was known as the 
ehaurdn (or 84 villages) of the N4gar Brahmans, 
who, with the Gorwa Rajpfits, divided the parganah 
between them. Shortly after the MusalmfLu conquest these tribes were ousted by 
the Badgujars and Pathdns ; the latter first settled down here under King Bhi^ 
bab-ud-dln Ghorl and first gained importance under the Lodis. They held twelve 
Tillages known as the h$ hirah which are mostly in this pargani^ 
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boUome are in 5aj4na. (See BAOBisz.) These men still make capital reoruita 
for the Bengal cavalry. Akbar formed Ah^ into a parganah attached to dastdr 
Thtoa Farida in the sirk&r of Koil and subah of Agra, and stationed an 4mil 
here. In 1803 Ahdr was incorporated with th^ Meerut district, and in 1824 was 
transferred to Bulandsliahr. In 1844 the number of villages was fixed at 134, 
and in 1859 the parganah was transferred from the Baran tahsil to Andpshahr. 
Previous to 1857 AbdAl Latif Khdn, of Khanpur, held 85 villages in the parganah, 
but these have all been confiscated. The Ndgars held 8 villages, but the Musal- , 
m&a portion lost four for rebellion. The J4ts of Kuchchesar own 55 villages, and 
the Kdyaths of Nabinagar own seven villages ; the few remaining villages are 
principally held by Rajputs. 

Ahuadgarh, a village of parganah Pahasu of the Bulandsliahr district, is 
distant 28 miles south-east from Bulandsliahr and 6 miles north from Pah&su 
on the Rdmgbdt road. The population in 1865 numbered 2,228 souls, and in 
1872 there were 2,621 inhabitants. The village was founded by Ani fidi, the 
Badgujar Baja of Andpshahr, who named it after his own titlo^ of Ahmad Khdni. 
Local tradition, however, says that the town was founded by Hem Singh or 
Ahmad Khdn, a Badgujar, and near relative of Ani lUi. Hem Singh, too, basked 
in the sunshine of Jab4ngir*s smile, and was treated by him with much favour. 

A large tank, or rather small lake, stretehed from north-west to north-east of the 
town. On the borders arctho ruins |€f some stately buildings now called the 
hammdfn or bath, and intended apparently in the o4d time for the usoof the ladies of 
the fort. The town with six other adjoining villages, formerly hgmlets belong- 
ing to it, was granted in jdg(r to Raja Mddho Rem, Khattri, by Mddhoji 
Sindhiain 1778 A.D., at a fixed rent of Bs. 1,200, and the British Govern- 
ment in their tre^aty >vith the Mabdraja agreed to resiicct the grant. They 
have done so to the extent of excluding from settlement the descendants of 
Hem Singh who have been Musalmdns since the time of Aurangzeb, and on the 
death of Rao Bihari Hdtb, tbe lasfjdgirddr, in 1870, the six hamlets were settled 
with bis representatives, and the town was setilod with the original proprietors. 
The tank produces vast crops of water-nuts, but detracts From the healthiness of 
the town. A market is held on Saturday. Tboro is a post-office and a school. 

AriIfshahb, a town^ in the parganah of tbe same name in the Bulandshahr 
district, is situated on the right bank of the Ganges 25 miles to the east of 
Bulandshahr, in latitude 28^-21' and longitude 78^-18^-55.^ It is the bead- 
- quarters of tho tahsil of the same name. The population in 1830 numbered 8,072 
souls, of whom 6,026 were Hindds and 1,866 were Musalmdns. There Were then 
1,723 families residing in 393 enclosures. In 1847 the inhabitants numbered 
3,947 souls ; in 1853 the numbers had increased to 9,414, and in 1865 to 

> BeaniM' Elliot, IL, 09. ’This town and JnhAngCrabad were tnnilcrred to AUgirk 
to im. Board's Bee., Vobnuury 1 , 1S05, No. 90. 
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10»e44. There were 9,836 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 7,190 *ero Hindds 
(8,417 females) and 2,146 were Musalmlns (970 females). The site occupies 
128 atares, giving 76 persons to the acre. 

The town is situated on the hi^h western bank of the Ganges, and part of 

it has been carried away, at various times, by the action 
The Bite. « , . , , . r n 

of the river, so that the remains of masonry wells now 

stand like pillars in the present bed of the river. During the cold weather the 
deep stream of the Ganges keeps to the Budaon side of the river bed, leaving a 
large level expanse of white sand between it and the base of the cliff upon which 
Andpshahr is built. The site itself is long and narrow,^ and well drained by the 
ravines which surround it, especially on the south, where it is bounded by the 
Aligarh and Moradabad road. The road from Bulandshahr enters the town 
i^om the north, and runs south to join the Aligarh road. It forms the principal 
bazarway. The Bazar-i-masjid, at 6rst entered from the south, contains some 
poor shops : then comes the Bazar kal4a with better shops, often two-storeyed, 
and at right angles todt a second bazar runs through the short diameter of the 
town, and further north the mandi or grain market opens off the Bazar kal4n. 
The mandi is a square, about fifty yards wide, surrounded on three sides by 
substantially built grain shops. Beyond the mandiy the bazar continues for 
some distance and ends in the Bulandshahr road. On the whole the houses 
are chiefly built of mud, and with the exception of the Brahman quarter and 
the Garhi muhalla on the site of T4ra Singh’s fort, there are few brick-built 
houses to be seen. On the western side the houses are so connected together as 
to form somewhat the appearance of a wall, beyond which the land sinks down, 
suddenly partaking of the character of a wide sandy ravine, water from 
which drains by a bridge northward under the Bulandshahr road to reach the 
Ganges. There are no stagnant water-holes around, and the entire site is well 
drained. 


To the south, the Aligarh roadway, a fine, level metalled road, has been 
fixed upon as the proper site for the public institutions. On the slope of this 
road is a fine bazar known as Websterganj, from its founder Mr. Webster, O.S. 
The shops have been sold to Baniyas at from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500 each, and rent 

Public offices to one rupee per mensem. The road 

is connected with a bridge-of-boats, which is kept up 
over the Ganges for about eight months in the year, but, owing to the shifting 
nature of the river-bed, it is little used by cartmen. The high road, before it 
reaches the bazar, has the post-office and dispensary on one side of it, both 
of which are neat brick- built buildings ; the former ^vas built in 1866, and 
the latter was established in 1870. The dispensary costs Rs. 504 per annum, 
derived from private subscriptions, except the cost of the Native Doctor’s pay, 
which is defrayed by Government. On the other side of the road are the 
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tahsiU and schoolhouse. The tahsili was built in 1860-65 at a cost of 
Bs. 18,479, and contains the office of the 8ab*Colleotbr of the land-reyenne and 
the police-station* The Anglo-vernacular school, built in 1864, has an average 
of 47 pupils, and is maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 840, half of which is 
defrayed by public subscription. A village school is maintained from the 
education cess, and has an average attendance of about 80 pupils. The 
principal muhallas or wards are the Ab4r Darw^za, Oarhi, Ragarseli, Keddrsdb, 
Mdnik Ghauk, Chhipianti, Pokhar, Khirki, Pa^uri, Jdtiy&na, Mori Darw&za, 
Chatta Bazar, Talla and Malta Muhallas. There is nothing in their names or 
histories demanding spefial notice. On the river side the houses are broken 
up into clusters by the ravines leading to the Ganges, and the principal way lies 
in the bed of the river. Many of the interior streets and lanes are metalled, 
as also the ways leading down to the rivers. There is one fine mosque in the 
Bazar-i-masjid, and another is being built near the river. 

The town is tlie resort of Hindu pilgrims, who bathe in the Ganges here at 
certain seasons. The largest assemblage is on the day of the full moon in the 
month of K&rttik, at which time some hundred thousand pilgrims* collect from 
all quarters. Smaller fairs are held at the time of a lunar or solar eclipse. 
The Ganga Darw4za in a tree-grown ravine leading down to the Ganges and 
the Mad4r Darw&za are the principal bathing-places, and the Gujr4ti Brahmana 
who attend the ghdts reside, for the most part, in the Garhi Muhalla. A large 
lionse with a garden overlooking the river belongs to the P&ikpdra estate, and 
affords accommodation to travellers and district ofBcers when on tour. Andp- 
shahr lies within easy distance of Aligarh, Buland- 
shahr, Budaon, and Moradabad, and this position, as 
welt as the fact of its being upon the banks of a navigable river, contri- 
bute not a little to enhance the commercial importance of the town. Next 
to Rhdrja it is the largest cotton and grain market in the district, and the trade in 
timberand bambus is also extensive. Hitherto the chief traffic has been down 
. the river to Mirzapur in wool, safflower and com, and up the river from Farukh- 
abad in cotton cloths. There is some local manufacture df coarse and fine cloths, 
blankets, boots, hackeries, soap, shoes, jdmddnif and indigo, and a brisk traffio 
in these commodities with the neighbouring villages in exchange for grain. 
The trade in former times must have been considerable, but since the opening 
of the R^'ghdt Station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, about nine miles < 
aouth-east of Andpsbahr, much of the traffic is said to have been diverted. ; Tbe 
affainof the town are managed by a municipality consisting of 15 members, 
five of whom are official and ten are elected by the tax-payers. The income 
IS derived from an octroi tax supplemented by a house-tax. A proper oon- 
seirvancj eslabiisbment is kept up, and much attention is Erected to local 
imDrov^Dients. 
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Tbie following table shows the income and expenditure of the municipality- for 
the year:— 


lleceipts. 

1870-71. 

d 

t 

<<• 

A 

i-. 

00 

Expenditure, 

I- 

00 

•o' 

M 

r« 

» 


Bs 

Bs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 


Opening balance, ... 

1,093 

1,333 

699 

rollection, 

678 

689 

ClasB 1. Food and drink, 

9,827 

2,386 

8,068 

Head-office, 

281 

278 

„ II. Animals for slaughter. 

10 

12 

14 

«a. Original works. 

1,060 

326 

III. Fnel. ••• 

9fie 

129 

174 

b. Supervision, ... 

... 

... 

„ I¥. Building materials, ... 

149 

378 

423 

c. Repairs, &c., ... 

649 

809 

„ V. Drugs, spices, 

350 

237 

221 

Police, 

2,034 

1,905 

„ VI. Tobacco, 

0 

86 

120 

Education, ... 

no 

5J 

VII. Textile fabrics, 


388 

458 

Conservancy, 

984 

989 

H VIII. Metals, 

... 

90 

115 

Charitable grants, ... 

245 

220 

Total of octroi, 

3,594 

3,706 

4,694 

Refunds, 

50 

2 

Tax on houses. 

747 

758 

1 764 

Miscellaneous, 

18 

59 

Kents, 

35 

IJ 

20 




Fines, 

80 

95 

66 




Pounds, ... 


109 

89 




Miscelianeons, • 

624 

465 

465 




Kxtraordinary, - 

773 

216 





Total, ... 

6,945 

6,701 

6,686 

Total, ... 

6,132 

5,327 


The incideacc of the octroi during 1872-73 was Ho. 0-9-2 per head of the 


population. The imports aud consumptioJi per head for two years are shown 


below : the imports of cloth and metals fon 1872-73 are only for ten months:—* 


Articles. 
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Consumption per 
head in 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1872-73. 

1873-7f. 


Rs. 

Rs 

Mds. B. c. 

Md8.s.c« 


Kb. 

Rs. 

Mds.s. c. 

Mds. s. c 

Wheat, ••• 

23,690 

26,054 

2 19 12 

... 

Fruits; ... 

2,130 

1,647 



Barley, ... 

18,847 

21,190 

1 39 11 


Ghi, ... 

14,596 

13,172 

1 8 8 

1 3 8 

Uther grains, 

17,627 

20,631 

1 2 5 10 


Fodd8r, ... 

1,142 

1,179 



Kioe, 

2,624 

3,220 



Gur, 

7,981 

10,434 

0 IS 6 

... 

Vegetables, 

1,341 

1.076 

6 25 1 

7 24 4 

Shirn, ... 

5,647 

lj008 

Eiin 


Oil-seeds,... 

2^24 

2,673 

0 6 10 


Khand, ... 

10,014 

16,677 

■Sin 

• .* 

Ofif, 

... 

945 

0 8 iu 

Dm 

bugar, 

3,617 

2,616 

0 6 1 

M 

Bbf ra, ... - 

... 

926 

• •• 

0 13 7 

Fin, &c , 

1,891 

1,366 

... 

ffiS ■ 

Khand, ... 


234 

... 

0 4 5 

Oil, 

2,887 

2,965 

0 4 10 

1 1 2 

.Sugar, ... 

eee 

270 

... 

0 7 2 

Fuel, 

896 

1.117 


tea ' 

Rib, 

... 

653 

... 

0 3 6 

Building 

12,186 


1 4 7 

see 





0 2 12 

1 materials. 










Spies, ... 

7,672 

7,122 

0 12 11 

0 IS 0 






Tobacco,... 

1 S,747 

8,442 

0 4 7 

0 2 11 






Cloth, ... 


44,895 

8 14 7 

4 11 1 






Metals, ... 

9,170 

11,665 

0 16 6 

13 9 


The town of Anti))shabr was built by the Badgdjar Raja Antip Bai in the 
History Emperor Jahdngfr on an old h^a or mound | 

known as Bhador. Jah&ngir in his memoirs mentiohs 


the nourage displayed by the Baja whilst attending the emperor on a hunting 








evcarsioiL For tiiis service Aadp H&i receiveii tlio title of Ani B&i Slngli 
Dalan, and a. grant of 84 Tillage on each side of the Ganges. Jah6ng(r formed 
these villages into a separate parganah. The rains of a brick fort and temple 
bnilt by Ani R4i still exist below the remains of the old manufactory of the 
East India Company. In the seventh genenftiou, Tara Singh and Madbo Skigbi 
sons of Achal Singh, divided the hitherto united family property amongst them- 
sSlves. T4ra Singh made Anupsbahr his head-quarters and Mddho Singh took 
Jahangirabad. Tdra Singh improved the town very much, and so patronised 
men of letters and learned pandits that the town came to be popularly known 
as the little Benares.*** On the death of Tdra Singh without issue, the three 
sons of Mddho Singh distributed the estate amongst themselves : Umcid Singh 
obtained Anupshahr, and Khoras Raj and Bhawdni Singh remained at Jahdn- 
glrabad* Daring the dissensions that ensued, one of the Rdnis, rather than 
submit to some degradation, blew up the fort and perished in the ruins along 
with several of her adherents. Five years afterwards the destruction of the 
place was completed by the army of ^saf-ud-daula, and since then the family 
began to decline rapidly. An account of this family is given in the history of 
the rise and fall of old families in the district notice. Treasure was said to have 
been concealed in the fort, but it has since been abstracted. For many years 
subsequent to the British occupation eersons used to employ themselves in dig* 
ging for money amid the ruins and were, in some instances, successful. 

In modern history Anupshahr is remarkable as the site chosen for his can- 
tonments by Ahmad Shdh Abdali in 1757 A.D., when ho proceeded to parcel 
out the fiefs of Upper India amongst those whom ho wished to honour. And at 
the close of 1759 he again pitched his tents aronnd the town and organised 
the famous coalition of the Musalmdns of Upper India against the Juts and 
Marhattas, which led to the battle of Fanipat in 1761. In 1773 A.D. the forces 
of the Oudh Vazir and the British made Anupshahr their rendezvous when 
opposing the Marhatta invasioif of Rohilkhand. The allies nearly surprised 
a body of four thousand Marhatta horse whilst fording the Ganges about five 
miles below Rdmgh&t, to reinforce their friends on the dtberside. The greater 
part of the Marhattas had got as far as the middle of the river when the Bri- 
tish army came in sight, upon which the Marhattas suddenly returned and 
marched up the western bank towards R4uigh4t, whilst the allied troops took 
the opposite bank until they arrived at Asndpnr, opposite the Marhatta en^ 
eampment. Here the Marhattas commenced a cannonade against the Engliib^ 
but this was soon answered by the latter with such effect as presently to silance: 
the Iforhatta artilleiy and oblige their whole army to change their ground with 
spqie precipitation.^ The Marhattas retired by Et&wa to their own country in 
May, 1778* From this time until 1806, with the exception of one or two short 

^Hsmiltoa’sBobillas, ISS. 
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hitervuptions, such as daring the brief ascendancy of Francis's opposition in the 
Odeatta Council) AnApshahr remained an ontpost of British troops^ until the 
garrison was transferred to Meerut. The only memorials, however, of the long 
continued presence of British troops in the vicinity, now to be found, are in the 
two oemeteries crowded with nameless graves. In 1805, Sher Singh, Badgujar, 
received a large remission of revenue for his services in protecting the station 
against an attack of Dicindi Kh&n.^ Andpshahr is considered a very healthy place, 
and has not been visited with any of the epidemics which are so common in the 
upper districts. A noted family of Hindd physicians reside here who are largely 
consulted by all classes, and seem to be very skilful in their treatment, if 
one may judge from the success they meet with and the high repute in which 
they are held. In the mutiny Aniipshahr is noted for the successful defence 
of the boats by Kbushi R&m and his Jdts mentioned in the history of the mu* 
tiny in this district (page 95). The proprietary right in the town site now be- 
longs to the Pdikpdra estate in trust for the Brindaban temple in the Muttra 
district. The principal hanker in the town is one of the Gujrdti Brahmans of 
the Garhi Muhalla. Anupshahr lies on the military route from Aligarh to 
Budaon, and is distant 12 miles from Ddnpur, the stage next Aligarh fsee 
DiMPUB), and 14 miles from Gunnaur in the Budaon district. The road is 
metalled throughout. To Gunnaur the Gp.nges is crossed by a bridge-of-boats 
in the dry weather, and by a ferry in tho[rains (river a mile wide in the rains, 
and fifty boats can be collected rafter a little notice). 

Anupshahr, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Bulandshahr 
district, is bounded on the east by the Ganges, which separates it from parganah 
Rf^puraof the Budaun district, and enthe other three sides it is bounded by par- 
ganahs Ahar, Shikdrpur, and Dj bai of the Bulandshahr district. This parganah, 
according to the census of 1872, had then a total area of 121 square miles, of 
which 91 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue during the same year was 120 square miles, of which 90 square miles 
were cultivated, 16 square miles were'culturable, and 14 square miles were barren. 

The Andpshahr branch of the Ganges Canal, formerly known as the Fateh- 
garh branch, traverses the parganah from end to end. 
General appearance. running parallel to the direction taken by the Ganges. 

Where it enters the parganah it is distant about five miles from the Ganges, 
and gradually approaching that river is only half that distance apart when it 
passes into parganah Dibdi. The soil within two to three miles of the high 
banks of the Ganges is light, sandy and of inferior quality, and as the water 
li^ as low as from 80 to 35 feet in this tract, temporary wells are not prac- 
ticable^ and masonry wells are too expensive. The best villages are in the centre 


^ Keene*i Moghul Empire, 100. 
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of tbe parganah^ where the soil is of excellent quality and very productive, and 
wells are common. Though the river frontage is considerable, the khddxr lands 
are confined to the villages above the town of Anfipshahr, and are all liable to 
fluvial action. The principal products are ^indigo, cotton, and safBower. The 
indigo of Malakpur and tfie safflower of Sankni are famous. In 1865 there 
were 1,875 acres under indigo, 1,250 under safflower, and 1,000 under cotton, 
llhere is very little sugarcane grown. Mango topes abound in the west of the 
parganah. The principal roads are the two metalled lines connecting Anupshahr 
with Bulandshahr and Aligarh respectively, and the unmetalled road tlirough 
Malakpur and Shik&rpflr to Khurja. The principal towns are Andpshahr, 
Jah^Dgirabad, and Malakpur. 

The assessment at the revision under Regulation IX, of 1833, by Messrs. 

Fiscal history Tonnochy, was, on the whole, rather light, 

though it pressed heavily in a few individual instances. 
The entire parganah was composed of largo compact estates, so that no transfers 
took place during tbe currency of the settlement. In the alienation statement 
eleven villages are entered as transferred by decree of court. These beloiged 
to Mustafa Kh&u of Jahdngis ahad, and the whole transaction was a contrivance 
to avoid his creditors, lie caused a suit to bo brought in the name of his son, 
then a mere child, for execution of | deed of gift of the property. The suit 
was decreed in the civil court, andihe decree was upheld after the mutiny, 
when the estates of Mustafa Kh&n were confiscated for rebellion. This reduces 
the transfers, both public and private, to almost nothing. Of the 115 estates 
into which the parganah was divided in 1865, 110 were zamind&ri, 3 were 
bh&yach&ra, and 2 were pattid&ri. There were 93 holdings in tbe occupa- 
tion of proprietary cultivators, 2,669 held by hereditary cultivators, and 3,553 
by tenants-at-will. Mr. Freeling assessed tlie parganah in 1860-61, and his 
revision came into force from the beginning of the same year. Mr. Lowe 
assessed a few of the villages, and Mr. H. Carrie drew up the final report. Tbe 
fi>llowiog statement shows the statistics of the old and new settlements f the 
expiring revenue of the past settlement is given 
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xne land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 83,997 (or with cesses 
Rs. 92,408), faHing at a rate of Re. 1-1-4 per British acre on the totsl aces. 
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yiit Be. 1-1-6 per acre on the area assessed to Govamment revenne, and at 
Bs. 1-7-1 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Re. 1,92,814. ^ 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Aniipshahr contained 110 inha- 
bited villages, of which 27 had less than 200 inhabit- 
ants, 50 had between 200 and 500, 21 had between 
500 and 1,000, ‘7 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and three had between 2,000 
and 8,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Annp- 
shahr, with 9,336 inhabitants, and J ah&ugirabad, with 9,408. The settlement re- 
cords of 1865 show that there were, then, 110 villages on the register, distri- 
buted amongst 115 estates {makdls). The total population in 1872 numbered 
69,573 souls (33,131 females), giving 575 to the square mile. Classified accord- 
ing to religion, there were 56,993 Hindds, of whom 27,040 were females ; and 
12,580 Musalmdns, amongst whom 6,091 were females. Distributing the Hin- 
du population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8,873 Brah- 
mans, of whom 4,225 were females ; 3,213 Rajputs, including 1,447 females ; 

* 3,553 Baniyas (1,662 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is in- 
clnded in the other castes of the census returns, which show a total of 
41,354 souls, of whom 19,705 are fomaleL The principal Brahman subdivi- 
sions found in this parganah are the Gaurl(7,576), Kanaujiya, Saraswat, Sa- 
n&dh, Gujr&ti, Ohaube, Upddhiya, Bhit, and Joshi. The chief Rajpdt ejans are 
the Badgujar (1,381), Chauhdn (474), Panwdr (114), Jddon (38), Bais (80), 
Eaohhwdha, Jangh&ra, Dhdkra, Jairaniya, and Durgabansi. The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwdl (1,814), Dasa (943), Barasaini, and Dewai snbdivH 
siont. Amongst the other castes the most numerous are the Lodha (3,833), 
Kahdr (2,01 7), J4t (6,665), Hajja'm (1,041), Khattlk (1,417), Cham&r (12,867), 
Kbdkrob (1)672), and Mdli (1,431). Besides the castes mentioned above the 
following are found with less than one thousand members each Darzi, Ea- 
141, Barhai, Dhobi, Abir, Gurariya, Loh&r, Koli, Kumh&r, Bon&r, Goshdinf 
^ Jogi, Dhdoa, Bhat, Kfyatli, Bharbhunja, Bdiragi, Aheriya, Taga, Gdjar, Orh. 
Edohhi, Teli, Malldh, Miumar, Kbattri, Mep, Kori, Dabgar, and Mah& Meo. 
Ihe Mnsalm&Q^aEe distributed amongst Shaikhs (935), Sayyids (62), MnghaU 
(1,064), Paih6ns (481), co#erted Hindds (138), and the remainder am 
entered witbont distinction* The chief cultivators are Jdts, Tagas, Badgdjars, 
and Rajpdts, partly Musalm&n and partly Hindd. The Hindd Meos are called 
Mina Meos, and those that are Musalm&ns are known as Mew&tis. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
^ oenBa8ofl872. From these it appears that of the nude 
aj^iions. population (not less than fifteen years of age) 868 

I arb employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 





doctors, and the like $ 2,649 ia domestic service, as personal servants, water*; 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, 4c.; 1,705 in , commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of^inen^ ammals, 
or goods ; 9,438 in agricultural operations ; 3,166 in industrial occupationsi 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There wore 4,893 persons returned, as labourers and 
426 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or seic, the same returns give 214 as landholders, 30,735 as cultivators, 
aud 38,624 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu* 
oational statistics, which^ro confessedly imperfect, show 682 males as able tQ 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 36,442 souls. 

Mina Moos formerly held this parganah, and wore succeeded by Badgdjars^ 
History under Baja Fart4p Singh, wore permitted by the 

Dors to occupy the villages of the Moos in the twelfth 
century. lu the A(n-i-Ak!>ari the pargauah was known as Malakpur, a name it 
retained until about the middle of this century. It formed a portion of das*^ 
tiir Thana Farida in sirk&r Koil and subah Dehli. In the reign of Jahdugii^' 
Ani B&i, son of Bir Nar4yau and a descendant of Partdp Singh, thoroughly 0261 ^^ 
polled the Meos, and obtained a chaurdai (84) of villages on both sides of the 
Ganges which he tenanted by Badgujaraof his own class. The manner in which 
these estates passed out of the hands of Iteir proprietors is noticed in the history 
of the old families of the district (page u3). The ^alakpur estate now. comprisea 
32 villages, of which 21 are in this parganah. The remaining 20 villagesb elong 
to proprietors of various castes. Andpshahr belonged to the ceded pro^ 
vinoes, and was first included in Moradabad, and subsequently, in 1805^ in Ali* 
garb. In 1817 it was transferred to Meerut, and in 1824 it formed a portion 
of the new district of Bulandshahr. At that time the parganah contained 8,6 
villages, bat at the revision of bdundaries in 1844 A.D. the number was in# 
creased to 106* • 


AkiIpbhahb, a tahsil in the Bulandshahr district, comprises the parganahs 
of Anupshahr, Ah4r, and Dib4i. The total area, according to the census of 
1872, contains 448 square miles, of which 330 square miles are cultivated. The.- 
area assessed to Government revenue is given at 445 square miles, of which 327 
square miles are cultivated, 57 square miles are culturable, and 61 square milea 
are barreni The land-revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 2,93,523 (pf, 
with.qesses Bs. 3,23,084), falling at Re. T-0*5 per acre on the total 
Be, 1 - 0.6 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and Be 1-6-3 on ^ 
^ihe ^tivated area. The population numbered 213,678 souls (101,678 femald) ' 
|glvtng 477 to tlm sqimre JDuie, distributed amongst 401 villages. The aame 
itisiks show 14 insane persons, 2 idiots, 26 deaf and dumb 580 blind, and> 
|78 jepei!a4n the tahsil. This .t^l comprises the eastern parganahe 
; ■ 'l6- " ■■ '■ * 
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lying along the Ganges. All other partionlah will be foond itnder the 
fiai^ah and dis^^^ 

Abnita, a.Tillage in parganah Khtlija, is distant 21 miles from Bnland- 
ahahr. The population in 1872 ni^mbered 654 souls. There is a police-station' 
l^re. 

Ata AsXWAR, in parganah Agauta, is distant 18 miles from Bulandshahr. 
It really comprises two villages Ata, with a population of 583, and Asdwar, 
with a population of 440. These villages were confiscated for the rebellion of 
their Qfgar owners in 1857, and were conferred upon Ratan Singh and Gop41 
Singh. The land-revenue, assessed at Rs. 1,355, has been remitted for two gene- 
rations. Two separate estates have been formed, and each will become liable to 
: the payment of its revenue on the death of the present incumbent and his son. 

Auranoarad Ohakdokb, an old village in parganah Shik&rpur of the 
; Bulandshahr district, is distant 1 5 miles east from Bulandshahr. The population 
^ in 1872 numbered only 1,860 souls. It possesses a Hindi village school. Eun- 
#war Lachhman Singh notices it on account of its antiquities. Accordiog to him 
the town was, in ancient days, the capital and residence of the famous Hindd 
Biya Chand, the hero of many popular songs and legends, and was called Abh4 
Nagari or Chandokh. The ruins of the ancient city are still visible. The an- 
« dent history of the town has furnishtfi a common and well-known proverb 
which still is current among the rural population of this district. The proverb 
Is contained in a stanza of a poem setting forth the sorrows and sufferings of 
Biga Ohand and runs as follows :— bhali na wHj mdro donen ekhi 
^*Tbe black and white are bad alike; on one spot both were best to strike.** 
(%and was plagued with two wives. He consulted one as to bow he had best 
get rid of the other. The favoured one then gave him the following advice 
^ I/* said she, **will transform myself into a white kite aqd prevail upon my rival 
in your affections to transform herself into a b*lack kite; we will both fiy towards 
you, and when we come within range do you* shoot the black kite.** The Baja 
agreed, but when the ladies had changed themselves into kites and came flying 
towards him, he prudently resolved to kill the two birds with one arrow,** and 
did SO; uttering, as he shot, the above stanza, whioh has passed into a favonrite 
proverb. After the tragica} death of bis wives Chand betook himself to the 
.ftiestS; and made over his kingdom to the priests. The ruins of the temple 
where the queen performed her sorceries are still pointed out under the name of 
Ghandrdni-ke-fflandir. In Alamgfr's reign the Badgi^ar Rajpdts got possession 
of thie town, and cidled it Aurangabad in honour of the emperor, by whose per- 
mission they .ousted the former proprietors. 

Aurakoabad Sattid, a village in parganah Baran of the Bolandahib 
dSstriot, lies ten miles north-east of the civil station. The population in 18tt 
waa 4|9i7; and in 1872 ihere were 4,888 inhabitants and 1;2201 ioqms^. ^Thnes . 



« poit-ofio^ mmping^gcomiyiS^^ and a market on M 

urt (or religious &ir) is held at the tomb of the Sayyid founder. The Chaui^i* 
dftri Act (XX. of 1866) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village polioe 
numbering 16 men of all grades, at a cost of Es. 882 per annum. This charge 
is defrayed from a house-tax, which duringHhe same year yielded a revenue of 
Bs. 1,742, falling at Be. 0-5-9 per head of the population and Be. 1-6-10 per 
bouse assessed (903). The expenditure amounted to Bs. 1,773, chiefly in wages 
and small sanitary improvements. In the year 1704 A. D., one Sayyid Abdul 
Aziz, a descendant of Sayyid Jal&I-ud-din Husain of Bukh 6 ra, undertook, with 
the permission of Anrangzib, to oust the turbulent Jaroliyas of the neighbourhood, 
and was successful in the attempt. He took up his quarters in the village of Dbirkit 
which he improved and enlarged under its present name in honour of his patron. 
The proprietors of the lauds attached to the town are the descendants of the above 
named Sayyid. They are owners of fifteen otber villages in the district, and 
though very improvident, are a very influential class. The site of the town is 
rather low and surrounded on three sides with large tanks, which join in the 
rainy season and render the town inaccessible except in one direction. Tte 
health of the residents is much affected by these water reservoirs, which form' a 
fisrtile source of malaria. Attempts have several times been made to cut a drain 
towards the Kill Nadi, but the expense has, hitherto, proved too formidable. 

BaobXsi, a town of parganah ^ydna and tahsili Baran in the Bulaud** . 
sbahr district, lies 22 miles north-easi of Bulandshahr, The population in 1865 
was 4,153, and in 1872 was 4,640, chiefly PathW There is a halkahbandi o^ 
village school, and a market on Saturdays and Tuesdays. This town is said to 
have been fonnded by one B4gu Bao, a Taga Brahman. Its proprietorship was * 
usurped from the Tagas by the Afghans during ^the rule of the Lodi dynasty, 
and is still held by the descendants of the usurpers. It is one of the B4rah 
Basd, or twelve towns of the Bathdns. Some of the present proprietors qa|i 
themselves of the Sdr clan, the same to which Sher Sfidh belonged. Their dis^ 
tinguishing feature is that their complexion is as fair as that of the fresh emi- 
grants from Yusafzai, and they take great care that connpetion by marriage may 
uot be made with the dark obmplexioned Fathdns. They remained loyal in the 
mutiny. The Path&na of Bagidsi fill many respectable posts, both civil a^d 
military, under the British Qovemment as well as in Native States. The town 
ia famous for its numerous mango topes, and has the Ganges running at abon|^ 
five miles to the east 

a good sized village in parganah Agauta, is distant 7 miles firom 
Balandsbahr. The population of Baral in 1872 numbered 2,389 souls. Thero 

niafi polioe^^tion in the village. 

Hr a paigamA in tab Bnlandshahr of the Balandsbahr diitript, la 

on rides I 7 otbr parganahs of the same district In 1179 
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ilM) toiid «t8ab}r the oetum returns amounted to 140 square niilei), ef wMcIc- 
M square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Goyehiment 
i^^venue during the same year was 137 square miles, of which 96 square miles 
irere cultivated, 18 square miles were cniturable, and 23 square miles were 
barren. 

The K&li Nadi enters the parganah near Mdl&garh and flows sonth-easterlv 

. , until it reaches Bulsinishahr, whence it anain inclaH^i 

General appearance. ^ . , , . . 

to the east, and becoming very tortuous passes 

through Murtazabad Batw^ra. Here, too, much damage has been done to il)- 1 
Ihelands lying in its bed: upwards of hfloon villages have been found entitled to-' 
remission of revenue from the inundations caused by its use as a canal escape^ 
ind lands that formerly boro wheat, barley, and grain now bear nothing. The. 
greater part of the parganah to the east of the K4li lies beyond the reach of canal 
irrigation, though requiring it more than the western portion, which always 
had considerable well-irrigauon, now superseded by tlie canal. In the villages 
in the north-east cornqr beyond Sardi Ohablla there is an uncultivated tract , 
interspersed with dhdk jungle and low marsh lands which contain some 
fair culturablo waste. The soil here is chiefly bhdr and pilota, which form 8) 
per cent., of the cultivated area *; in the rest of the parganah it is very fair seota. 
Orchards of mango, jdmun and her are/reqnent, especially in the western 
portions of the parganah. Wheat cnltiiition occupies twenty per cent, of 
the cultivated area, and indigo and cottmi each ten per cent. The principal 
roads are the Grand Trunk Road and metalled roads to^ntipshahr, Chola 
Railway Station, vid Mdman, and the Grand Trank Road to Khiirja and 
’ to Sikandarabad. There are also numerous raised kuehcha or earthen roads. 
The principal towns ore Baran or Bulandshahr and Aurangabad. Hdtim- 
abad was confiscated for the rebellion of the Shaikhs and given to Mr. P. 
Saunders. Sayyid Arnjad Ali and Faiz Ali Khdn also hold villages in 
reward for services during the mutiny. Twenty villages belonging to Waliddd 
Kh&u and seven belonging to Abdul Latif Khdn iu this parganah were confis- 
eated and disposed of. • Twenty-one villages belong to the Kuchchesar estate, 
.ieven to Bildches, the same number to Pathdns, six to Shaikhs, and seven to 
Jl^‘ha8. The Ldlkhdui family of Badgujars own eleven villages, and the 
remainder are distributed amongst various castes. The Hindu cultivators are 
pinoipallj^jpdts, Brahmans, Lodhas, Gdjars, and Chamdrs, 

and are almost treble the number of Musalmdns. 

The asessment at the settlement under Regnlation IX. of 1833 was a light and 
lisoal hiatorr. •quaWe one, for there are no instances of very glaring 

inequality, imdue lightness or jseveriiy, Itwas earily ' 
oolleoted, and there were no sales for arrears of revenue, and but one farm forihat i 
purpose, the Giyar village of Aurangpur Mirpur. The alienation statement aho^i 



^ 46 entire Tilli^ imd porfions of 37 others transferred hj 

eintnal airangenieiit, whilst the^oivil courts ordered the transfer of one entire 
rOlage and shares in 24 others. The shares are small and in no case show any 
pressure in the Government demand. Twell-e Pathan villages were mortgaged 
swing to the extravagance of the auooessor Sf Tabya Kh4n of Korala, and the 
remaining transfers are due to the acquisitive spirit of the great landholders 
vied with each other in laying baits for getting a footing in the villages. 
^ of 161 estates in the parganah, in 1865, 134 were zamindiri, 13 were patti- 
liii, and 14 were bh4yaoh4ra. There were 544 holdings cultivated by proprie- 
»iii| 683 by hereditary cultivators, and 5,173 by tenants-at-will. ^he new 
issessment was made by Mr. C. Currie in 1859, and the following statement 
shows the statistics connected with both the past and present settlements and 
those collected at the revision in 1871; the expiring revenue of the past settle- 
ment is given: — 



The land-revenA fpr 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 1,08,465 (or with cesses Bs. 1,19,704), falling at a rate of Re. 1-3-4 per 
British acre on the total area, at He. 1-3-10 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Re. 1-11-5 per acre on the cultivated area. The. 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Rs. <2,96,156. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Baran contained 143 inhabited 


sites, of which 30 had less than 200 inh|ibitants, 55 had 
* between 200 and 500, 41 had between 500 and 1,000, 
14 had between 1,000 and 2,000, one had between 2,000 and 3,000, and one 
had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants is Bufamdshahr, with 14,804 souls. The settlement • records show 


that in 1865 there were 141 villages on the register, distribntedHnongst 161 
mah41a or estates^' The total population in 1872 numbered 90,230 souls 
(43,028 females), giving 644 to the square mile. Olassided according to' 
religion, there were 60,822 Hindiis, of whom 28,454 were females;* 29,393 
ICnsalmin s , amongst w^m 14,574 were females; and there were 13 Chris* 
tians. Distributing the flindn population amongst the fonr. great dasses, 
the census diows 6,189 Braiunims, of who^n 2,851 were females; 6,127 





Occapations. 
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Bajp&ts, including 2,831 females; 1,830 Baniyas (2,263 fenuSei); whibi tim 
great mass of the population is included in the other castes’’ of the oensus 
returns, which show a total of 43,676 souls, of whom 20,509 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions foi(nd in this psrganah are the Gaur (5,695^ 
Eanaujiya, and Bohra. The chief llajpdb clans are the Panw&r (628), BadgA^" 
jar (184), Cbauh&n (47), Jddon (3,248), Bais (137), Bliala Sult&n, Jaiswdr, 
Qaur, Tonw&r, Surajbansi, Jairaniya, Bargala, Barkohi, and D&ngar. Th#^ 
Baniyas belong to the Agarwal (2,464), Dasa (341), and Baranwdl (102) stib^ 
divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Lodha (8,310), 
Eahdr (1,643), Jdt (4,472), Hajjdm (1,000), Chatndr (12,300), Khftkrob 
(2,946), Gnrariya (1,106), Kumhdr (1,084), Mali (1,136), Gtijar (1,896); 
and next to them with less than 1,000 members are the Darzi, Kaldl, Barhai, 
Ehatik, Dhobi, Ahir, Roll, Sonar, Goshain, Jogi, Dhdna, Bh&t, Rdyath, Bhai>> 
bhdnja, Bairagi, Chhipi, Alieriya, Tags, Orh, Joshi, Kanjar, Ehattri, Meo, 
and Mium'ir. The Musalmans aro distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,088), 
Bayyids (980), Mughals ^,768), Pathdns (1,808), converted Hindus (1,570), and 
the remainder are without distinction. 

The occapations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult popuMion (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 344 are employed in professional avoditions, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 4,641 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,859 iirfeommeroe, in buy- 
ing,. selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 11,775 in agricurtiiral operations ; 4,346 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,585 persons returned as labourers 
and 583 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 1,498 asdand holders, 36,255 as cultiva- 
tors, and 52,477^ as engaged in occupations unconnectod with agriculture. The 
ndttoational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,559 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 47,202 souls. 

Baran has been almost from time immemorial the head-quarters of the 
neighbouring country. During the Hindu rdjj it was a 
Baja’s residence, and Akbar made it the head-quarters 
of a dastir attached to sirk4r and subah Dehli. In 1803 the pargan^ con- 
tained 154 villages and hamlets. The hamlets were absorbed in the parent vil- 
lages, and the parganah, consisting of 151 Tillages) was transferred to Meerut^ 
then known as the southern division of Sabdranpur. On the formation of the 
present district, in 1824, Baran again became a capital, and the number cf 
villages has since then remamed at 141. 
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Barm, • tabiB ^ the Bnlancbliidir difftriot, oomprim ibe pargmha if 
Barui, A ganfat, SayinA, and Shikirpnr. The total area, according to the oen> 
«aB of 1872p contains 478 square miles, of which 346 square miles are cultivated. 
The area assessed to Government revenue iil given at 463 square miles, of which 
Ml square miles are cultivated, 58 square miles are culturable, and 71 square 
miles are barren. The land-revenue during the same year stood at Hs. 3,53,466 
i[or with cesses Bs. d,i0,339) falling at Re. l-2t6 per acre on the total area, 
Bs. 1-3-1 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and Re. 1 -9-6 on 
ihB cultivated area. The population numbered 264,365 souls ( 1 25,900 females), 
giving 553 to the square mile, distributed amongst 400 villages. The same statis- 
tics show 704 persona blind, 116 lepers, 35 deaf and dumb, 14 idiots, and 23 
insane persons in the tahsil. This tahsi), also known as the Huzdr or head- 
quarters tahsil, comprises the central parganahs of the district All other 
information concerning it will be found under the parganah and district 
notices. 


Bslaun or Belon, a large village of parganah l)ib4i and tahsil Anip- 
shabr of the Bulandshahr district, lies 5 miles to the east of Dib4i and 34 
miles south-east of the civil station on the road between B4mgb4t and Dibdi. 
The population in 1865 was 1,347, and in 1872 was 1,515. There is a halka- 
bandi or village school here. The ipllage was founded about 150 years ago, 
by B^ja Bhup Singh, Badgdjar, who erected a temple in honour of Bela Devi 
in a grove of bel trees, and established a colony of Sanddh Brahmans as pandat 
here. These men are very wealthy and receive about Bs. 10,000 a year in 
offerings to Bela Devi, which are not shared in by the Badgi\jar zamindirs, 
who are sixth in descent from the founder. The fairs are held in Chait (March) 
and in Ku&r (September), and are attended by about 5.000 people. 

Bhawan Bahadur Naqab, a village of parganah Saydna and tahsfl 
Baran of the Bulandshahr dfstrict, lies 5 miles west of Saydna and 16 miles 
north of the civil station. The population in 1865 was 3,301, and in 1872 
was 3,306. It was founded by a Dor Bajpdt during the rule of that dynasty, 
.fant about 1104 A.D. the Dors were supplanted by .one Bhojrdj Taga, from 
whose descendants the proprietaiy right was purchased in 1761 A.D. by the 
Rnehchesar talukadf^r. There is a school and a fine masonry haveli here. 

BhiIb, a village in parganah Baran, is distant two miles from Bulandshahr. 
The poptfiation in 1872 numbered 815 souls. Bhdr is a halting«^aoe for 
tnops on the route from Aligarh to Meerut, distant 11} miles from Eh&ija, 
mid tlf miles from Ghddothi. The road is metalled and bridged tbronghout, mid 
fromKhdija passes Agw41 at 2} miles, Bartauli at 4}, Dhamrauli at 5|, 
at 9, and Ohandpur at 10 miles. The town of Balandi b ah g itabettt If 
• milMte ^ Msk Haaoe le GaUethi the road pasoos Akbarpnr and Kfwi|^ 
fw wHUn the iiat milo, Baral at 5J, Harduoa at 7, Ohhapfiantt at~li 
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Churiwi^k at 9, and Bhamra at 1(^. To Antipshahr the route would be by the 
i^talled road (k) Jatw&i, 12 miles, and thence to Andpshahr, Id miles. Jatwii 
is a small village where supplies must be collected beforehand. There is a 
'police-station here. I 

Bila'sp JU, a large village of pa^anah Dankaur of the Bulandshahr distriUti 
lies sixteen miles south-west of the civil station and two miles to the south 
- of the Railway Station of Sikandarabad, with which it is connected by a metalled 
road. The population in 1865 was 3,029, and in 1872 was 2,732. There is a 
post-office, a school and a market on Saturdays. Tho town is merely remark- 
uble as being the head-quarters of the Skinner family and estate, founded by 
Colonel James Skinner, G B. A handsome house and fine garden are kept up 
here, and Ihe family ^mansion, a strong mud fort, is about two hundred yards 
..outside the tillage. The heirs of Colonel Robert Skinner have also two villages 
inparganah Dankaur. Mr. R. Currie settled tke Skinner jdgii sin 1864, and 
wherever tho jagirddrs were not found to be also proprietors a sub-set- 
tlement was made with the actual proprietors. His proceedings were submit- 
ted to the Board of Revenue and were sanctioned (No. 557 of 4th November, 1864) 
as the j&girddrs are merely assignees of the Government land-revenue. Tappa 
Babupura, a taiiil shdhi grant of 22 villages set apart for the King of Dehli’s 
privy purse, was leased by tho King of Dehli to Colonel Skinner about 1835 
at a fi.Ked annual payment of Rs. 16,000. Previous to the mutiny the subor- 
dinate tenures were examined into, but the papers were then destroyed, and after 
the mutiny the estate was confis&ted, and wherever no one could prove a pro- 
prietary right, this was conferred on the Skinner family. In villages where a 
job-proprietary title was awarded to other than the Skinner family, a taluka- 
. diri allowance of ten per cent, on tho net land-revenue was assigned to the 
Skinner family in accordance with the orders of Government (No. 1496A.' of 
.15th December, 1864), Mr. T. Skinner held the fort of Bildspur daring the 
^utiny^ And owing to tho bad management ofjiis son all Mr, T. Skinner’s 
,6state8 are now under the Court of Wards. 

. Boba, in parganah ^ikandarabad, is ten miles from Bulandshahr, and has ^ 
.population of only 100 souls. There is an outpost of police here. 

BosTAK, a village in parganah Dddri of the Bulandshahr district, lies in 
latitude 28®v8 1 '-O'' and longitude 77°-33-'0^, at an elevation of 758 ’J feet above 
the level of the sea. The upper markstono of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
stands, on the high bank which bounds the bed of the Jumna to the east. 3^ 
,the north-west of the station is the village of Garabpur, distant about 8*9 milee^ 
and Dddri, north-east, 3*5 miles. This height is deduced trigonometrically. 

Bulandshahk, called also Baran, the head-quarters of the district of th# 
jiame name, is situated on the jright bank of the Edli Nadi in north latitude 
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ilifi level of the sea.^ The loptiletioh of BAran in 1847 numbered 18,109 
aodk ; in 1868 the nnmbers were 15,005, and in 1865 there wero 15,884 
inhabitants. The ceiuus of 1872 shows a total pepnUtioli 

Popolition. 14,804, of whom 1897 were Hindus (3,631 females), 

8|8d4 were Mnsalmins (3,443 females), and 13 were Christians. DistHbuting 
the population amongst the urban and rural classes proper, the returns show 180 
fahdhofders, 716 oultiTators, and 13,908 persons following callings unconnecti^ 
with agrionlture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 1,690, of which 911 
were occupied by Musalmdns. The number of houses during the same year 
was 3,020, of which 908 were built with skilled labour, and of these 400 were 
occupied by Musalmins. Of the 2,118 mud huts ii^the town, 911 were owned 
by Musalmdns and 2 by Christians. Taking the male adult popnlation (not 
less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by more 
than fifty males:— Barbers, 95 ; beggars, 70; bricklayers, 61; butchers, 140; 
carpenters, 59; cultivators, 330; inn-keepers, 51; labourers, 683 ; landowners, 
71; milk-sellm, 70 ; petty dealers, 69 ; servants, 1,222 ; shop-keepers, 384 ; 
sweepers, 129 ; tailors, 54 ; water-carriers, 74 ; and weavers, 607. Notwith- 
standing the great efforts made to spread education amongst the peopls, the same 
returns show only 868 males out of the whole population as able to read and 
write. The area of the town site is IPl square acres, giving 138 souls to the acre. 

The oldest and most prominent families of Bulandshahar are the Baranwil 
« Baniyas, who claim direet descent from Raja Ahibaraii, 

the founder of the town, and who are now found all over 
India. The office of kanfingo has been until lately hereditary in their family. 
One of them, Sital Dds, kanungo, mentioned below, immortalized himself by 
founding a papj in the city and calling it by his name. The Chaudhris, called 
also Tantas, are the descendants of one of the men who in the time of Chandrasen 
Opened the gates of the fort to Muhammad Gbori. For this service he wSs 
rewarded by the conqueror with* the Obaudhriship of the parganah, atid, on his 
becoming a Musalm&n, with the title of M41ik Muhammad. These Chaudhris 
bSVe a bad reputation for irascibility, and have shown thehiselves to be dangerous 
and Untrustworthy on mom than one occasi<m. True to their blood they are 
said to have opened the gates of the upper town to tbo Sikhs in 1780, and 
dnrin^ the disturbances of 1857 to have ken the first to plunder the bSSOr. 
The E&eis’of the town are the di^scendants of NOr-ud-dfn Ghazanwal, whocaUliO , 
With Mwhattnnad Gbori, and was left by him as governor of Baran. The Kislii , 
Wre Still held in good rephfe. Baran is nCted as the birthplace of tbSbistoriSil 

f anils glTii tiM bdght of the upper merk-etone of the Great Trigooometrical nurrep, whieh is 
14 im aW^e tbegromid level mark-etone, and' le on the raolted roof of ah oldnoeqiie, Uj^ tfaa 
Uiisetpartbf aiittefated nMad Hithta the town. The height it dodieed lioni the ipiflt- 
IsvSIUiw operatieiis of thf Saire^, 
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1^^ Sirti], and pmg an acconnt of tbe reigns from Ghiy&i*iid«din Baibas 
rid rirdz Bbtti. His work, though^aned by his adulation of the reigning house 
and bis inaccuracy in his dates, is (rery useful. He died in poor circumstances 
in a village near Dehli, where his remains found a resting-place near his friend 
. Amir Ehusru. 

. The K&li Nadi skirts the town on the east and south. The old town stood ' 
The Bite ^ raised bank of some extent bordering on the 

khddir of the river, but the new town has extended 
more to the westward, so that now the town of Baran iS partly on level land and 
. partly on raised ground. To the north of the town the Khli is crossed by a bridge 
on the Anupshahr and Sikandarabad road, and from the foot of this bridge the 
two principal entrance-ways start for the town, tho one leading straight up 
.to the higher town, or Baldi Kot, and the other to the portion of the town built 
.on .the level, aud known as Zer Kot, or lower town. The two roads meet again 
outside the town to the south-west, to form the road to Khdrja. These roads 
with the chavk road form the principal bazarways of the town. The lower ia 
the most important for traffic, and contains some of the best shops aud the resi- 
dences of the more wealthy merchants. The upper road leads by a gentle slope to 
the tahsili, and beyond it to a large bazar (known as Sapte-s Bazar, which is but 
little used. All the roads are well metalled and drained by saucer drains. 
From the lower road two ways jead up to the Baldi Kot,— one to the tahsili, and 
the other by steps to the tahsili schoolhouse. From the civil station the ap- 
proach to the city is through tlio chauk, also a central place of business lined 
^itb fair shops. To the north, on the Andpshabr road, lies Deputyganj, built in 
1848 A.D. by Mr. T. Tonnochy, for many years Deputy Collector of Buland- 
shahr. It consists of a wide open space used as the grain market of the town 
and is lined by shops. The drainage falls towards the E4li, and much money 
has, been expended in the construction of kunkur and brick-made drains. 

The Zer Kot drainage first collects in the Ganda N41a, which has, in recent 
yearSi been greatly improved and straightened, and is now a fairly well kept 
.waterway, but nothing has been done to give ii a permanent bed of petfect 
dope. The wells of the Bal&i Kot are brackish, and the tahsili one, though 
haying a depth of 90 feet from the surface, is bad. The wells in the Zer Kot are . 
good, but the water in them has risen, since the introduction of canal irrigation, 
from 24 feet to 12 and 14 feet. Although the water is sweet, yet the people say ' 
that its character has changed, and it is now heavy aud hard of digestion. There 
is a good deal of irrigation from canals around the town. Spleen enlargement 
is well known, and fever prevails in the autumn and rainy seasons, both of 

. } The T4rtkh4-Pirta 8hdAi is abitnoked in OoW 80 q*s Blliot’i History of Indis, til., 97. tddd 
tktbttrial*plaee of Baraniibut, ns ttBoal,itisiiioonect. 
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^idli may be duo to the 8waiiM|||fcantoier of the iftddtr of the Kill heto> Fsoiiii; 
the Balii Kot Uie kAddir prosewFthe ' appearance of a remarkable wide tttUA 
of moist land, containing many pools and coUeciions of shallow water in addiUon 
to the stream itself. This excessive moisturf is due to the use of the Nadi as a 
canal escape, and much complaint is made of the destruction of cultivation in 
the khddiTf which before was so famous for the excellency of its crops* Thb 
efflorescence of reh also is another mark of over>saturation. Some efforts have 
recently been made, and with good effect, to widen and deepen the channel of the 
river, not only for its present uses, but in order to make it serve as a canal 
escape at various points? The mere removal of the accumulated river weed 
from the river-bed has already lowered the water-level by a foot. 

The prinoipal muhallas are the Bal&i Kot, or upper town, which contains about 

■ , , , halfthe total number of inhabitants; the Zer Kot, or lower 

Public institatioDB. _ , , n i tn x • 

town; Tonnochyganj, sometimes called L/epntyganj; 

Brahmanpnri, or Brahmans* quarter ; Sitalganj, built by Kdnungo Sftal Dds about 
1830; and Shaikh Sardi, founded by Shaikh Rosban, kandngo, during the reign 
of Alamgir. The civil station is situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town westward, and between it and the town are the dispensary, sohoolhonse, and 
jail. At the commencement of the British rule Biilandshahr was a small and 
poor town, inhabited chiefly by Lodhdb and Chamdrs, who dwelt in mud hovels* 
in the lower portion. In the upper part there were a few fine houses, but they 
were thinly (if at all) occupied. Mr. Robert Lowther, the first Collector of Bu- 
landshahr, deserves the credit of having raised the town to something approach- 
ing its present eminence. During bis administration, lasting eight years, he 
by tact and courtesy prevailed upon the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlets 
to take up their abode in the town, and thus succoddod in transforming the place 
from a second-rate village into a moderately populated and Bourishing town. 
Most of the present buildings are due to the energy and taste of Messrs. 0. D. 
Tarnhull, 0. Currie, and H. D. Webster, successively Collectors of the district. 
The principal public buildings are the Magistrate and Collector’s offices, the 
SessioxiB Courthouse and Judges* Chambers for the accommodation of the Judge 
of Meerut, who holds quarter sessions here for the trial of criminal eases ; the 
Gimges Canal office and the District Jail. 

The tahsfli .on the Baliii Kot was built in 1863-67, at a cost of Rs. 14,187. 
The tahsili school was built in 1863-64, at a cost of Rs. 1,364, and the zilf 
school was built in 1864, at a cost of Bs. 3,650. The dispensary wb» Inilt ia 
1887, at a cost of Bs. 11,688^ which was recovered from the zamfnddrs onadbe^t 
of famine relief advan^ The dispensary is maintained principally by private 
subsonptionB. The post-office was built in 1867, and the dAarvmla in 1861-62 
fbm the sale^rooeeds of oonfisem arms. Connected with the civil station 
are the racquet-court and billiard-room which adjoin each other. Cloie by io the 







Bs. 5,750, one-half of vhiA 
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Ithoiidi of All Sainti, erected in 1364, at a 
wan eontributed by Government. There ia 
land Mission has a station here. The Lowe Memorial building is a handsome 
ediice erected close to the Magistfate’s office with the intention of affording 
shelter from rain and sun to suitors and others obliged to attend the several 
oonrts. This building bears the following inscription : — “ This building has been 
erected Jby the European and Native Official and Non-official residents of the 
station and district as a token of their respect and esteem, and as a memorial d 
the late William Henry Lowe, Esquire, who died, while Collector of this district, 
on the 80th of July, 1862 A.D.” A public garden ahd nursery is maintained 
in the civil lines, aud a model cotton farm existed until 1875 in the immediate 
vicinity of the town. 

The municipality was established in 1866, and is managed by a committee 
consisting of five official members and ten members chosen 

Municipality. election. The average income for some years amonnts 
to Be. lOjOOO derived*from an octroi duty end a house-tax. The inddenGO of 
the octroi in 1872-73 was Re. 0-9-9 per head of the population. The foUowing 
tables show the municipal statistics:— 


Receipts. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 



Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening Balance, ... 

164 

8,806 

1,187 

Clasi L Food and drink, 

4,698 

4,4 6 

4,407 

„ 11. Animals for 




slaughter, 

68 

101 

137 

„ III. Fuel, &c., ... 

118 

862 

305 

„ IV. Building mate- 




rials, 

878 

838 


„ V. Drugs, spices, 

886 

815 

Bi 

, : , YL Tobacco, . ... 

... 

86 

B 

^ . ■„ yil. TextUe fiibrips, 

SSt 

691 

B 

' VUL lifetals. 

... 

178 

Bl 

. ^Tppd of octroi. 

6,688 

6,686 

6,718 

, Ts^ojf bdldings, Ac., ... 

2,894 

8,406 

8,388 

' Bents, 

Sd4 

333 

880 

ihttraotdiaary. 

1,791 

44 

170 

Fines,’ 

76 

67 

96 

- Founds, 

•M 

744 

S88 

« •MisosUaneou, 

1>7 

S87| 

887 

[' iblal, ... 

10,S69 

18,878 

11^7? 


Expenditure. 


Colleotion, 
Head-oflBce^ m 
a. Original works, 
At Supervision, ... 
«. Repairs, See ,, ... 
Police, ... 

Education, ... 
Conservancy, ... 
Charitable grants, 
Watering roads,.,. 
Refunds, ... 
PoandPf 

MisoeUaneous, ... 
Total, 


1870-71. 

4 

t* 

5 

ti 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs, 

1,188 

1,898. 

l>89ff 

180 

K 

Ml 

916 

8,988 

8,694 

... 

•66 

•4 

487 

8,697 

i|787 

6,508 

8,008 

8,498 

78 

446. 

411 

1,764 

1,479 

' 1,068 

160 

820 

868 

184 

867 


: 

47 
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48 
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A market is held every Saturday in the fial&i Kot and on Tuesdays in the 


Zer Kot, bat there are no distinct local manufactures except ‘that of dyed 
country cloth for the use of the poorer classes. 

Baran is a place of some antiquity, and even to the present day coins of 
Alexander flie Great aind the Indo-Bactrian Kings of 
Upper India are found in and around the town. The 


hte Mr. G. Freeling collected a large numbevi Its early history is given in 
the history of the district (page 82). First called Banchati, it subsequently 
received the name of Baran from Baja Ahibaran, and again from ita posi- 
tion the name of Unchhanagar, which has been Persianiaed into the form 
Bulatidshahr, or ‘‘high town.'* Hardatta, Dor, who ruled here at the time 
of Mahmud’s invasion of India^ bought off the conqueror by large presents, 
or, as some say by his apostacy to Isldm. The last Hindd Raja was Chandtrasen, 
Dor, who gallantly defended his* fort against Muhammad Ghori. With hie own 
hand heslew Khw&jah Lil Ali, one of the principal officers of the invading^annjr; 
whose tomb still stands about 900 yards to the east of tfah town. But hievaloue 
waeof no avail, since two of ihe Baja's own servants opened ffie gatee^ t<rtho 
enemy> The Baja waehimsdf killed in the defence. In Akbar’s timrBtane 
Waathe capitalofa dastdr belonging to the* sirisir and sdbab of Oehli;* Thai 
aMdiai'or pargonah of Baran paid a revenue of 89,07,928 dd/iif<ayear, of sdblrat 
Be* 1^95,896. 

Am(mg4he principal ancient remains near the town* ie tlietcnnb of . 

Xitt»AU*mentioned above^ bearing an Arabic inseriptionr now nndhripheitW 
OioQp^ ag^ lit the pavement of the same building tbenr ia m Biosirib » 
•Brifito, bniibia so mneh worn that nothing can bw made cf it. N e ar t il 
' town i an 1S^ wbMt^ tlmiigb not itself am rid bniktuin wan e ai den fly 







qoluiteocted from lihe debris of oao* still more. angienti inasmuch as there are in 
the walls several slabs of stone bearing tietaohed portions of an Arabic IV 
apription. These slabs are much scattered, and until thej^ are put toother 
there is but little hope^ of getting at the purport of the inscription. 
One of the stones, however, contains a complete Persian inscription running as 
follows This Mosque was built in the reign of King Hum^yun in the month 
Bqjab, Hijra 943 (1536 A.D.) during the administration of the chaste B&nn 
Begam, by Nekbakht Kh&n.” . It is quite evident that this inscription has 
nothing to do with the Idg&h. The makhbira of Bahlol Khdn, a leading officer 
under Akbar, stands in the suburbs with an inscription running:— This, the 
tomb of Bahlol Khdn, was built in the reign of Jaldl-ud-din Muhammad Akbar 
ill the year 1005 Hijri (1596 A.D.}*’ The Jama Masjid is situated on the 
Baldi Kot. The construction of this building was commenced in 1730 A.D. 
at the instance of Sdbit Khan of Koil, who died before its completion, and was 
finished about 1830 by Kdzi Fydz Ali of Bulandshahr. 

The following table shows the rainfall registered by the canal authori- 
ties 



Year. 

April. 

1 

Jane. 

July. 

08 

1 

◄ 

September. 

October. 

1 

December. 

1 

1 
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i 

18S6-S7, ... 

• •1 

... 

I’S 

8-6 

10*4 

8*8 

•7 

... 


1*0 

1*1 

•1 
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1*7 

1-8 
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18*8 

17*8 

•1 
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*8 

•8 

•2 

89*1 
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.1*4 

1*0 

1*6 

6*8 

•2 

1*2 

Mi 
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1*1 

•4 

1*2 

i4*e 


I'S 

Mi 
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1*6 

8*1 

5*6 

4*1 

»M 

iii 

•a 

iii 

1*7 

17*6 

l$70-n, ... 

•8 

•4 

86 

11*7 

6*0 

4*7 

•4* 
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•4 

... 

*•2 

... 

8oe 

IfTlrTSiM. 

..I ■ 

1*4 

8-7 

9 1 

7*6 

4*1 

• 

iii 

... 

1*2 

•9 


... 

27*9 

UMJIt,- 

•1 

... 

as 

• 

9*7 

ia*8 

2*8 

Mi 


Mi 

•8 

*2 

•1 

28*1 


ObatAri (Chhatdri) a large in village parganahPabdsn andtahsil Ehdija of 
the Bulandshahr district, lies 27 miles south-east of the civil station, 18 miles from 
Anfipshahr, and 21 miles east of Khdija en the Aligarh road. The population 
in 1865 was 3,547, and in 1872 was 3,799 sonls. There is a good school and 
a post-office here. A large cattle market is held on Fridays. A village police^ 
numbering six men was entertained at a cost of Bs. 288 in 1 873. The Edli Nadi 
liei about 2^ miles north ^f the village, which is abont 17 miles from Aligarh:; 
.Ob'atdri is the residence of Mahmdd Ali Kb&n, lAlkhdni, a respectable BadfE^aT: 
Ibisalmdn. The mud fort and brick honses comprising Mahmfid Ali KUb-e;'^ 
rpeidMce look imposing from the road. The'" name of the viUage.ai said Ui 



















b9 derived from the Chbatdradheri daii cf Meos who formerly owned the 
parganah. 

OhaunderAj a village of parganah Pahiau and tahsil Khtjrja of the Bnland- 
sbahr district, lies 28 miles south-east of tli^ civil station. The population m 
1865 was 1,754, and in 1872 was 2,302. There is a halkahbandi or village school, 
and a market on Mondays. The original name was Chdmandakhera, given, it 
is supposed, in honour of the goddess Ohamanda by the Badgujar founders of the 
town, whose head-quarters it has been for many years. 

Cbhapbaula, a village in parganah Dddri, with 503 inhabitants, is distant 
28 miles from Bulandshlihr. It has a police-station, but is otherwise of no 
importance. 

Cbitsaxjn, a village in parganah Shikdrpur, is distant 7 miles from Bu1and« 
shahr. The population in 1872 numbered 1,073 souls. There is a police-station 
here. 

Chola, a large-sized village in parganah Sikandarabad, is distant 7 miles from 
Bulandshahr, and has a population of 1,157 souls. It i»a station of the East 
Indian Railway, and there is a small body of polic^here. Chola is a stage on 
the military route between Aligarh and Dehli, distant 8^ miles from Khdrja 
and 10^ miles from Sikandarabad. The road is metalled and bridged through- 
out. To Sikandarabad it passes by Shahpur, 2 miles; Bodhi, d|; Sh4hb4zpur, 
4i, and joins a branch metalled road to the Meerut road near the encamping- 
ground. The Gangraul (Chola) Railway Statiomis 3^ miles from the encamping- 
ground at Chola. From Klidrja the road passes by Muhammad pur, 1^ miles; 
Jamdlpur, 2} miles ; Dharaon, 4^ miles ; and Pachgaon, 5^ miles. The second- 
class road to Bulandshahr passes through Chola. 

DA'DRI, a parganah in tahsil Sikandarabad of the Bulandshahr district, is 
bounded on the east and south b;^ pargaoahs Sikcundarabad and Dankaur, on the 
urest by the Jumna, and on the north by the Meerut district. According to the 
census of 1872 this parganah had* then, a total area of 215 square miles, of which 
156 square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue daring the same year ms 213 square miles, of ^hioh 154 square miles 
were cultivated, 37 square miles were culturable, and 22 square miles were 
barren. 

About two-fifebs of the area lie within the khddir of the Hindan and 

Geneisl a Jumna, the remainder comprise the bdngar or uplands. 

The best soil is to be fouod in those villages bordering 
on the Hindan and subject to renovation by its inundations. The Hindan 
hefw!^ high banks and bas no separate trough of its own. It is very 
aid epntinna^ alters its channel, so that it canqot be used as a bonndaV 
Utvean villa^ 3!he banka are so straight and firm as to allow of iitigatioii 
by bttokets in the jkine manner as fSrom wells. The confluence of the Hindan 



ipd Jttmna takes plaoe in parganaii Dankanr dose to the border of Didri, and 
between these the land rises in places well above the levd of the hiighdst floods 
and becomes light and sandj. Thtt oulturable waste in the khddir is e^tensivei 
and eontains mnch tamarix jnngll (jhdo) and grass in the villages along the 
Jnmna^ but in the middle the waste is mostly poor and infected with Various 
kinds of salts. In these and several of the adjacent parganahs of the Meerut 
district salt used to be extensively manufactured. Below this, along the sides 
of the Bdrhiya N&la, there are large strips of waste producing good thatching 
grass. The uplands soil is usually good, though along the high banks Separat- 
ing them from the khddir there is much white and yellow sand of an inferior 
quality. A ridge of low sandhills run almost parallel to the Bulandsbahr branch 
canal, which was excavated as one of the famine works in 1860-61, and but for it 
the mortality must have been greater than that which it reached ; as it was, this 
parganah suffered most severely, and many of the villages were almost deserted. 
Canal-irrigation has increased very much of late years, and will materially serve 
to avert similar calamkies ^ future. The Grand Trunk Road to Dehli passes 
through the centre of the Uplands, and the old Dehli road through the khddir. 
The East Indian Railway has a station at D&dri within one mile of the Grand 
Trunk Road, and cross roads connect it with the principal villages. The prin«- 
oipal products are wheat, barley, and g^aiu. There are indigo factories at 
Khodna Ehurd, Chhola, and Girdharpur Eanarsi. A fair amount of sugar- 
cane, cotton, and tobacco is also produced. The agricultural population is 
chiefly made up of Gujars and Rajputs, with a sprinkling of Brahmans, Ahirs, 
and Tagas. The principal towns are D&dri, Surajpur, and J&rcha. 

There are eight jdgir villages in the parganah ; five belong to Sauta B4i, 
Fisoal history ^ Skinner estate, and two are mere revetiuei-free 

villages. Daring the currency of the past settlement 
six whole villages and a portion of a seventh village were sold, and eleven villages 
weie farmed on account of arrears of revenue.* Mr. Ourrie does not think that 
ibis was, in any way, due to the pressure of the assessment. The proprietors 
weiie chiefly Gujars of the usual reckless typei«and the cause was hedvy floods 
in the J umna. The difRculty in paying the revenue has been due to pure 
obstinacy and unwillingness, and these villages were probably treated thus as a 
wwrning^ (6 the G&jar proprietors. The alienation statement shows that 12 
whole villages and 25 portions of villages changed hands by mutual agreement, 
while 18 whole' villages and 89 portions of villages wqre transferred by orders of 
ihe dvU oourtk Hereabo Gtyars and Rigpdts were the principal los5fi. Out 
of the 201 estates In the parganah, 100 are zamind&ri, 88 are pattidliri; and . 62 
are bbdyach&ra ; 8,290 holdings are cultivated by proprietors, 8,472 by hesedifary 
coltisators^ and 5,542 by tenants-at-will. The new assessment wS4 saade 
Ut* K Currie in 1868^64. The^Mowhtg statement gives the ttatistuSs of the >fist 





aadpi^ntsettiementB and those (x>UeG^ ac the revision in 1871 1 theexpirhig 
revenne of the past settlement is giveni — ; 


Settlement. 

Total area. 

'flj 

1 

* • 

» 

1 
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I 

•g 

1 

ijicidfKce of rfomM anid 
ce«M« on 

Irrigated. 

a 

'3 

Total area. 

Bntire cnltuxable 
area. • 

1 
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Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 



Acres. 

Bs. 

R8,a.p. 

R8.a.s. 

Bs. ap. 

PMt, ... 

135,794 

17,627 



50,659 

66,157 

1,10,062 

0 12 11 

0 14 10 

1 10 7 

New, ... 

l.')8,470 

19,058 

33,116 

37,054 

49,249 

86,298 

1,25,396 

0 14 7 

1 0 11 

1 7 5 

1871, ... 

138,494 

16,604 

34,094 

37,949 

50,847 

88,795 

1,40,639 

1 JO 3 

1 S 3 

1 9 4 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to Be. 
1,27,763 (or with cesses Rs. 1,40,679), falling at a rate of Re. 0-14-10 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 0-15-0 pei^^aore on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Re. 1-4-6 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 2,93,458. ^ 

According to the census of 187 2, parganah Ddiri contained 1 62 inhabited sites, 

Po alatioD inhabitants, 60 had be- 

tween 200 and 500, 49*had between 500 and 1,000, 11 
had between 1,000 and 2,000, 5 had between 2,0 )0 and 3,000, and one had be- 
tween 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show that, in 1865, there, were 
178 villages, distributed amonst 201 mahMs or estates. The total population, in 
1872, numbered 88,207 souls (40,716 females), giving 410 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, •there wore 75,667 Hindfis, of whom 34,659 were 
females; 12,531 Musalm4ns, amongst whom 6,052 were females; and there 
were 9 Christians.’ Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 8,684 Brahmans, of whom 4,081 were females ; 7,343 
RiUpfits, indnding 3,367 females ; 3,494 Baniyas (1,594 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in the other castes*’ of the census 
returns, which show a total of 56,146 souls, of whom 25,617 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur 
(7,954), Bh4t^ and Ach4raj. The chief Rajpfit clans are the Chauh4n (2,944), 
Badgtyar (247), Panw4r (75), Bais (778), J&don, Gahlot, Tonwar, and Galti*. 

Bamyas Mong to the Agarwdl (3,203), Dasa (159), and Snraugi sub- 
livisions. The most numerous of the olher castes are the J4t (1,543), Hi^&m 
(1,557), Cham4p (14,033), Khdkrob (4,313), Aliir (2,456), Garariya (1,273), 
Eoli {1,887), KumhAr (1,927), and the c^racteristic Gfijar pbpalation num- 
bered 22, 154 souls in 1872> Besides the castes above mentioned, the following 














ivLAjmnkm distaiot / 

^ \ , 

oecar with less than one thousand members each : — Lodha; Darsi, Kah&r, Barhaf^ 

Khatik, Dhobi, Lohdr, Soiidr, Qoshdin,’ Jogi, Dhtina, Bhdt, K&yatfa, BharbhAnjaj 


Bair/igi, Mdli, Gliliipi, Taga, Orb, 
m&ns are distributed amongst SI 


)8hi, Teli, Nai^ and Manihdr. The MnsaU 
ikbs (1)263), Sayyids (1,852^ Path^ns 


(3?3), converted Hindtis (214), and the remainder are entered without 
distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

Occupations. census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
employed in professional avocations, such as Gh)vernment ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,553 in domestic service, as personal ser- 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, 4c. ; 1,502 in oommerco, 
in baying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 18,022 in agricultural operations ; 3,146 in industriai 
.occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substanpes, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,701 persons returned as iabourere 
and 541 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres^ 
.peqtive of age or sex, the same returns give 1,238 as landholders, 52,553 as 
cultivators, and 34,416 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricnl^* 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,341 
.males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 47,491 
eouls. * 

This parganah did not exist in Akbar’s tirao, and has been made up of vil- 

History. belonging to the extinct parganahs of Shakrpur, 

Tilbegampur, and K^na, and also to parganah D^na 
of the Meerut district and SikanJarabad of this district. Sh4h Alam gave 
132 villages with Dairi to Darg4hi Singh, and named them tappa Dadri. 
(See DXdbi.) These were annexed to Meerut jn 1804, and in 1824 were trans- 
ferred intact to Bulandshahr. In 1844 the absorption of parganah Shakrpur 
raised the number of villages to 183. In 1850, the villages, to the number of 
37, lying between the Hiudan and the Jumna were transferred to Dehli, and 
again in 1859 most of these villages were returned, making .178 villages and 
209 estates. Gi^'ars hold 47 villages, Rajputs 18, Skinner estate 25, JC4yaths 
.5, Ahirs 4, Sayyids 3, injdglr, 8, and the rest are held by various castesa 
In 1797, V&man Rao, the nephew and successor of Appa Kandi Rao, intrusted 
D4dri to Kashmiri Boli, a favourite, who had always been an enemy of Qeorge 
Thomas, the Marhatta commander in Mewai The latter, after defeating a 
party that had been sent against him, invaded D4dri and levied contributionB on 
. the principal inhabitants. * • . 

DiDKi, the chief village of the parganah of the same name in the Buland- 
;d]iahr district, is situated on the Grand Trunk Road to DehH 20 mil^ to the 
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north-east of the civil station, 11 miles norfti-west of Sikahdarabad, and 23 
miles south-east of Debit. The population in 1865 numbered 2,073 souls, and 
in 1872 there were 2,223 inhabitants. ' The^ is a market on Mondays, and tho 
village possesses a police-station, post-offide, a village school, a travellers^ 
bungalow, and encamping-ground. The railway runs about one mile 
south, and is connected with the town by a metalled road. Not a hundred 
years ago Dddri was a common little village, tenanted by Bhatti Gtijars; but 
during the dismemberment of the Mughal empire, one Darg&hi Singh, a 
Gujar of Katahra, took up his abode hero, and building a fort and bazar, raised 
the little village to theMignity of a town. This DargAfai Singh cam^of a 
family of freebooters, but the wise Wazir Najib-ud-dapla bribed him with 
the lease of 133 villages of which he had forcibly possessed himself, and the 
high sounding title of chornidn^ (tho “thief-smasher”) to restrain his former 
companions, of whom his father, Sbambu Singh, had been loader. This lease 
was fixed at Hs. 29,000, and seems to have been recognized by the Marhattas, 
and after them by the English, until 1819, when updn the death of Ajft 
Singh, son of Dargahi Singh, the lease lapsed, and the villages comprised in 
the tenure were formed into a separate parganah and settled with different per- 
sons. Rs. 500 a month were fixed as pension for R&o Eoshan Singh, the eldest 
son of Ajit Singh* Daring the troubles of 1857 Eoshan Singh's sons mi 
brothers joined the rebels. Two members of the family wore captured and 
hanged, and the property of all was confiscated. Dddri lies on the Grand Trunk 
Eoad from Aligarh to Dehli^ 12 miles from Sikandarabad and 11 miles troni- 
Ghdziabad. The road all through is metalled and bridged. From Sikandar- 
abad it passes by Sherpur and Jokabad, and crosses tho Bulandshahr branch of 
the Ganges Canal at Kot by a bridge, 5^ miles (there is a rest-house here); 
The D&dri Railway Station is Ij; miles west of the village of Dadri. Supplies 
and water are plentiful. On tho 26th September, 1857, Colonel Greathed's 
column marched to Dddri, wdiore, owing to much plunder belonging to 
Europeana liaving been discovered, tho villages in the neighbourhood were 
burned. 

Daulatpub, a village in parganah Ah&r of tho Bulandshahr district, is 
distant 24 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 numbered 
2',013 souls. The village was purchased in 1820 by Sidi Kbdn, a Patlidn of 
the Bdzid Khail clan, and then a rlsdlddr in Skinner's horse. His son, Muhami^ 
mad Khdn, is now one of the Rdises of the district. 

Dankaub, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Buland^ 
shahr district, is situated in the ravines and on and below the high bank sepa- 
lating the uplands from the lowlands of the Jumna, on the old imperial road 
leading from Aligarh to Dehli, at a distance of 20 miles to the south-west of 
Bulandshalir. The population, in 1353 numbered 5,203 souls, and in 1865* 
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ibim were 4,258 inhabitants. lie census of 1872 shows 5,428 inhabitants, 
of whom 4,210 were Hindiis (2,045 females) and 1,213 were Mnsalm&ns 
(590 females). A market is heM here every Saturday, The site occupies 
251^ acres, giving 22 souls to the acre. There are 1,238 houses. The town 
possesses a police-station, a post-office, and a halkahbandi or village school. 
The 0haukid4ri Act (XX. of 1865) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a vil- 
lage police numbering 22 men at an annual cost of Rs. 1,224, besides a staff of 
scavengers. The cost is defrayed from the house-tax, which in the same year 
yielded an income of Ra. 1,809, or Re. 0-5-4 per head of the population and 
Re. 1-7-4 per house assessed (1,039). The expenditure amounted to R^ 1,635, 
chiefly in wages and works of local improvement charged to income, and a 
balance of Rs. 83 from the previous year. The traffic across the Jumna by 
the Makanpur gh4t passes through the town, which has little traffic of its own. 
The Jumna must have, at one time, flowed close to the town, as there are many 
marks which show that it must have receded at least the two miles which now 
intervene between thef town and its banks. 

According to ancient tradition Dankaur was cither founded by or named 
after Drona,' commonly called Dona, the tutor of the 
royal youths of Hastinapur, and one of the most noted 
warriors of the Mah4bhfirata« The eWeet name of the town is said to 
be Dronakuar, and a masonry tank and temple still exist which are called 
Dona-char (Drona-aohdrya). « It is not proved, however, that Drona either 
founded or ever lived near the town, and it is evident from the Mab4- 
bh4rata that he did not die here. There is a tradition, confirmed by a legend 
of the Udah&bh&rata, that when the fame of Drona as an archer spread far 
and wide, it reached the ear of the son of a Bhil Raja who lived in the 
forests on the bank of the Jumua. This young man was very anxious to be 
instructed in the use of the bow, so be repaired to HastinApur, and sought to put 
himself under the tutorship of the renowned Drona. The latter hero, remarking 
that the Bhils were professional and hereditary robbers, as well as enemies of tho 
godlike Aryan race, 'declined to instruct the ambitious youth. Sorely dis- 
appointed the young Bhil returned homo, but nothing daunted by the repulse 
he had met with at Hastinapur, he resolved that if ho could not have a living 
Drona for his tutor he would have the next best thing, a lifeless one. He aocord- 
dingly made a clay image of Drona, set it up in a plain, and practised archery 
by its side, taking care to pay it all tho reverence he would have payed its 
great original. By constant practice, the youth, at last, became a famous 
archer, and after some time a rumour of his skill reached Drona himself. 
Drona, full of wonder, went one day to the young Raja’s house, and saw that he 
had, in spite of the refusal to instruct him, become quite a respectable marksman. 

^ Wheelir’s History oj India, S9. ' 




fid adkdd him how it was. The youth tofd him of haviuj^ made th0 <diiy 
imagO) and of his practice. The Aryan chief, prudently thinking that the Bhils 
under a leader such as the young Raja niiight probably become formidable 
enemies, craftily asked him to grant a favou/. The Bhil expressed his willing- 
ness to do so, whereupon Drona asked him to out off the forefinger of hia 
right hand. The foolish boy was about to comply, when the chief magnani- 
mously desired him to abstain from infiicting such an irremediable injury 
upon himself, and substituted for his former request one to the effect that the 
forefinger saved from the knife might never be used to pull the bowstring. 
The young man, glad enough to havo saved his finger at all hazards, readily 
promised, and it is said that to the present day the Bhils never use the right 
forefinger when drawing the bow. Such is the legend, and it is more than pro- 
bable ^t the imageiof Drona supposed to have been erected somewhere near 
the site of the present town of Dankaur has given it the name of Drona- 
kunwar or Dronakliera. The ruins of a large fort built by Kaydm-ad-din Kh&n 
in the time of Akbar are still to be seen, and among thdm stands a mosque of 
comparatively recent oonstruotion. In Akbar’s time Dankanr was a mah&l or 
parganah of dastlir Baran in sirk&r Dehli and sfibah Dohli, and paid a revenue 
‘of 10,16,682 dams, or Hs. 50,834. ^ 

Dankaub, a parganah of tahsirSikandarabad of the Bnlandshahr district, is 
bounded on the west by the Jumna, on the north by parganah D&dri, on the 
east by Sikandarabad, and on the south by Jewat. According to the census of 
1872, this parganah had then a total area of 151 square miles, of which 100 
square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
daring the same year was 125 square miles, of. which 82 square miles were 
cultivated, 29 square miles were culturable, and 14 square miles were barren. 

There is a largo river frontage in this parganah, and the valley of the Jnmna 

^ . varies frpm three to six, and sometimes emht miles in 

Usncni appsaniDco. • ^ o 

width from the high banks between the hdngar or up- 
lands and the hhddir or the bed of the river. This area contains good soil, but 
is liable to inundation. Many of the villages have extensive salt plains pro- 
'duoing nothing but ddbh (not dt^A), a coarse kind of grass unfit for fodder or 
thatching. There are also large tracts of culturable waste yielding pula or 
thaidbing grass and jhdo, a species of tamarisk ( T, articulata)^ The population 
here is chiefly Gfijar, who occupy themselves with pasturing cattle* Owing to 
its unhealthiness, all those who can be spared lea^e the hhddtr during the rains 
and emigrate to the uplands ; a few remaining behind to look after the cattle, and 
these are ^lieved at tniervals daring the season. Exposure to flood and 
nnhealthinen of climate must prevent this tract becoming anything more than a 

mere pasture land for many years. The soil of the uplands is throughout light and ' 
itfore or kii mixed with sand, but is on the whole of a very fair a^rage qitality. 
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The inferior soils are confinod to Aie high ridge and are half a mile to a mile in 
width and to an almost continuous-.ridge between Bildspur and Jhajhar, widen- 
ing out in some places and contracting in others. The uplands are traversed 
by water-courses from the Bulandthahr branch canal, and contain little cultur- 
able waste. Fair cross roads connect the villages with the neighbouring par- 
ganahs, Makanpur gbdt on the J umna and the railway. W heat, barley, indigo, 
cotton, tobacco, and safflower are grown. There are indigo factories belonging to 
the Skinner estate at Bilnspur, Waildria, and Chak Jalalabad. The principal 
towns are Dankaur, Kasna, Jliajhar, and Bilaspur. In consequence of the large 
proportion of lowland, the spring crops are in excess of the rain crops. Wheat 
and barley are the staple products. Since the settlement canal- irrigation has 
increased very much, and bids fair to increase still further and entirely do away 
with irrigation from temporary wells. 

The assessment at the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 appears to 
, , , have been light as a wliolo, though it pressed heavily 

• in some instances. The alienation statement shows that 
18 entire villages, chiefly belonging to Gujars, and 27 portions of villages 
changed hands by mutual arrangement, whilst two whole villages and three 
portions of villages were transferred by decree of court. The Skinner family 
and the Kayaths of Sikandarabad have been the principal transforrees. Of the 
116 estates in the parganah, in 1865, 62 were zamindari, 18 were pattidari, and 
36 were bh4yaeh4ra; 1,691 Iwldings wore cultivated by proprietors, 1,374 by 
hereditary cultivators, and 3,624 by tenauts-at-will. The now assessment was 
made by Mr. K. Currie in 1863-64, and came into force from the following year. 
The following statement gives the statistics of both settlements and those collect- 
ed in 1871 ; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is given — 
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1 
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New,... 
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Tlie land-revenue, by the census returns of 1872, amounted to Rs. 65,637, 
falling at a rate of Re. 0-10-10 per British acre on * the total area, at 
He. 0-13-2 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
1*0-5 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by coltivatore to the 
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landowners as rent and cesses during^ same year has been estimated at; 

Bs. 1,95,769. I 

According to the censns of 1872 pirganah Dankadr contained 109 inha- 
• bited villages, of which 29 had less than 200 inhabitants, i 
Population. between 200 and 500, 24 had between 500 and| 

1,000, 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. : 
The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Dankaur, with 5,423, 
and Jhajhar, with 5,632. The records of 1865 show that there were, then, 
114 villages on the register, distributed amongst 116 mab&ls or estates. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 57,179 souls (26,703 females), giving 
379 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 47,105 
Hindds,of whom 21,789 were females; 10,046 Musalmdns, amongst whom 
4,896 were females ; and there were 28 Christians. Distributing the Hindd 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,111 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,428 were females ; 5,790 Bajputs, including 2,593 females; 2,602 
Baniyas (1,210 females) ; whilst the great, mass of the population is included 
in ^‘the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 33,602 souls, 
of whom 15,558 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (4,865) and Bhat. The chief Rajput clans are the 
Chauhdn (637), Badgujar (18)| Jddon (933), Bais (2,404;, Bh&l, Jais- 
w4r, Jairaniya, Bargala, and Dankauriya. The Baniyas belong to the Agar* 
w&l (2,146), Dasa (061), Bastaugi and Dhusar subdivisions. The most numer- 
ous amongst the other castes are jibe Kahdr (1,156), Jdt (1,486), Chamdr 
(8,675), Khdkrob (2,157), Kumhdr (1,092), Giijar (11,341), and Orh (1,350). 
Besides the castes above mentioned the following are found in this parganah 
with less than one thousand members each Lodha, Darzi, Kaldl, Barhai, 
Hajjdm, Khatik, Dhobi, A^iir, Garariya, Lohdr, Koli, Sondr, Goslidin, Jogi, 
Dhtina, Bhat, Edyath, Bharbhdnja, Bairdgi, Mdli, Chhipi, Aheriya, Taga, Joshi, 
Khattri, and Agrai. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (l,926j, 
coayyids (160), Mughals (63), Pathdns (1,420), converted Hindfis (987), and the 
remainder are entered without distinction. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Occupations. c®*isus of 1872. From these it appears that 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 165 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servantSi ; 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,007 in domestic service, as personal servants^: 


water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, Ac. ; 993 in commerce, in buyingi 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, anknab, 
or goods; 10,602 in agrionltural operations ; 2,151 in mdnstriol oooupationsi 
arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetabb, 
tninml^ and animal. There were 1,686 persons returned as labourers and 
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421 as of no specufied occupation, faking the total popolatioUi irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 116 as landholders, 31,725 as cultivators, 
and 24,938 as engaged in occupatibns unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, ahow 939 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 30,476 souls. 

The Mew&tis and the Bhotiya Rajputs were among the dominant races 
History proprietors of the soil in this parganah, and were 

driven out and succeeded by Bargala Rajputs and two 
dans of Gdjars called Bhatti and Ndgari. Akbar attached the parganah to 
dastdr Baran in the sirkdr and siibah of Delhi. At the commencement of the 
British rule the parganah was annexed to the southern division of Sahdranpur 
(Heerut). In 1824, on the formation of the Bulandshahr district, Dankaur was 
annexed to it. The result of the revision of parganahs in 1844 absorbed par- 
ganah Edsna, and after several exchanges with Palwal in Giirgaon, 108 villages 
remained, which with the changes effected by the mutiny gives now 108 villages 
and 120 estates. The agricultural population is chiefly Qujar, and next come 
Bajpiits, of whom several clans are both Hindiis and Musalmdns. The rest of 
the cultivating community is made up of Jdts, Brahmans, Lodhas, Tagas, and 
Musalrndns. Gujars hold 48 villages, Rajputs 11, Bildches 11, Pathdns 7, and 
the Skinner family 25 villages ; the remainder are held by various castes. 

DAmpub, a town in parganah Dibdi and tahsili Andpshahr of the Buland- 
shahr district, lies 13 miles south pfAnupshahr; 3 miles west of Dibdi, and 24 
miles south-east of the civil station on the metalled road leading from Anup- 
shahr to Aligarh. The population in 18^5 was 2,749, and in 1872 was 3,024. 
The principal inhabitants are Chaubo and Gautam Brahmans. There is a 
market on Saturdays, and a halkahbandi or village school. The present 
proprietor is Wazir Ali Khdn, Ldlkhdni. The founder was Dun Singh, son 
of Baja Ani Bdi of Aniipshahr in Jahdngir’s reign. Danpur lies on the 
metalled road from Aligarh to Anupshahr, distant 13^ miles from Jdwa, the 
stage next Aligarh (see JAwa) and 12 miles from Anupshahr. -The road is 
metalled and bridged throughout. Water and supplies are plentiful, and the 
country is level, open, and well cultivated. The route passes the road to 
Bulandshahr at 2 § miles, Jaraoti at 6 miles, the dry bed of the Fatehgarh 
branch of the Ganges Canal at 7^, and Nagla Teli at 9 miles. From DAnpur 
to JAwa the road passes DAngarh at 2 miles, Chaundera (on the right) at 3 
miles, the EAli by a bridge at 5, and OhatAri (to the right) at 7 miles. A 
village police numbering six men was entertained at a cost of Rs. 288 per 
annum in 1873. 

Dhabakpub, a village in parganah DibAi, is distant 38 miles from Buland- 
shahr. The population in 1872 numbered 511 souls. This village is held free 
of revenue as the endowment of a temple in BAinghAt, but the grant d^tes on^ 
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The siteb 


iVom Marhatta times. The grantees have, Ixfcght up the rights of the. j^ioer 
proprietors in Dharakpar, and now all riglts in the village are heM by the 
temple representatives* I 

DhabmpuR) a small village in parganah Dibdi, is distant 34 miles fro 
v\ilandshabr. The population in 1872 numbered 1^005 souls, and it possesses 
a^istrict post-office. 

Dib a'i or Dibhdi, an old town in the parganah of the same name in the Bii* 
landsbabr district, is distant 26 miles south-east from the civil station^ 11< 
miles Booth from Andpshahr, 13 miles sonfcli-^east from Shik4rpar, and 26 piles 
north from Aligarh. The population in 1847 numbered 7,837 souls, in 1858 
there were 8,586 inhabitants, and in 1865 there were 7,167. lu 1872 there 
were 7,782 souls, of whom 4,515 were Hindds (2,252 females), and 3,257 
were Musalmans (1,676 females). Tho town site lies between two of the 
head branches of the Ghhoiya N4la, which unite to 
the south below the town and form efficient drainage 
channels in the rains. The buildings, numbering 2,237,* collect on either aide 
of the Anupsbahr road, running from north to south, and on either side of 
the Bulaiidshahr road, running from east to west, and occupy an area* of 
106*2 acres, giving 73 persons to the acre. The first road is wide and 
commences as a low broken way *of entrance, and leads to the ganj or 
marketrplace, a small open space, having thatched shops at the sides. It then 
continues for a short distance as a bazarway of. poor shops, afterwards dege« 
nerating into poor mud-built houses, and ends in the northern ouUkirt near an 
open apace graced by one shop and an unfinished police-station. This road is 
partly metalled. The old Bulandshahr road, however, is of more importanoe ; 
the western portion is narrow, but after crossing the first roadway at the ganj 
it opens out a little, and towards its southern extremity is a good road with 
some fair ahops. The school-house is here, attended by 99 boys, two-thirds 
of whom are Musalrndns. The other roads of the town are nnmetalled and ill* 
kept, and no effort is made to lead the drainage to the Chhoiya. 

Th^wn* wears, as a whole, an appearance of depression, and is said to have 
seenAetter days. There are many cultivators resident here, but trade is at a 
lowlebb. . Safflower of an excellent quality is growm in soma quantl^olpie 
to the town. The station of Kaser Dibdi on the Oudh and Rohilkhind Rail 


way lies about three miles to the east of the town, and is now oonneoted vrttt; 
it by the new road to Bnlandshahr from tho railway station, whioh shi^ ' 
the town on the west side. Jairdmpur, the new station growing op bn flp 
Ganges bank about the head-works of the Lower Ganges Canal at Narora, fa ^ 
ntnated eight milea from Dibdi. There fa a markeO day every Monday, end 
four fairly-kept sarftfa dose to each other on the Aniipshahr road afford aooom- 
modation to traveiien. The water fa good and the public health fa ezoeflent. 
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twiiwfl pwweSBW m ADglo-vertwculur school, a tahsili school, a ppst-offico, 

: aiid a ppIicoHitatioa* The Angloivernaoolar school has 40 pupils. Act£S# 
of 1856 is in force, and in ia72-74siipporl;ed a village police numbering 22 men 
all grades, at an annual cost of R». 1,224, besides a staflFof 14 scavengers. The 
OUtire cost is defrayed from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded an income of 
Bs. 2,393, or Re. 0-4-11 per head of the population and Re. 1-1-1 per house 
assessed (1,472). The expenditure daring the same year amounted to Rs 2,984 
frpip the revenue and a balance of Hs. 1,018 from the previous year. 

, Dib4i is said to have been built upon the ruins of Dhundgarh about the 
time of Sayyid Salar Mas4^ 6h4zi, 420 Uijrif (1029 
' ‘ A.D.), when the latter expelled the Dhdkra Rajputs 

j^m Dhundgarh and razed the town. Dhundgarh was afterwards called 
Dhundai, and by an easy transition Dib&i. The principal wards are the Jogi- 
pura, Mandinimak, Sar4i Kandan Singh, Brahmanpura, Taw4if Muhalla, 
Ohank Durga Fershkd, Kas4b4n, Loharkn and Saraugi’s wards, Sark! Biruni, 
Shaikh Chishti, and J?ur4na Kila. In the Ain'i^Akbari we find that mahkl 
or parganah of Dibdi belonged to the sirkir of Soil, and paid a revenue 
of 21,69,933 dAm or Rs. 108,496 per annum. When this district was 
first formed in 1824 Dibai was made the tahsili town, and the tabsflddr 
resided in the old fort of Agangir, the^Marhatta amil. On the revision of 
tahsilis in 1859 the seat of the sub-collector of revenue was removed to Anfip- 
s])ahr, and since then the old fort has been converted into an indigo factory. 
The zamind&ri of the town is now in the hands of a family of Shaikhs, wJio form 
Ipie more important portion of the inhabitants. 

Dibai, a parganah of tahsil Anupshahr of the Bulandsbahr district is 
bounded on the east of the Ganges, on the west by parganah Fabksu, on the 
north by parganah Anupshahr, and on the south by the Atranli parganah of 
^e Aligarh district According to the census of 1872 this parganah had, then^ 
a total area of 180 square miles, of which 132 square miles were under cultivation. 
The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 178 square 
miles, of which 130 square miles were cultivated, 18 square miles were cqltar- 
able^ .and 30 square miles were barren. 

The river frontage extends for eighteen miles along the western bound^, 
co&tainmg /ich and fertile khddir lands; much of it is old and has b^ 
nninterruptedly cultivated for years, lying at a higher level than the mpre 
General appearance recent formations. None but the heaviest flopds 
ever touch it, while the new lands are yearly 
inundated. The Chhoiya N41a divides [into two branches in this parga*^ 
nah,— the one from near IB^iailiya in parganah FahUsu, and the other from^ 
Bagsfira in Anfipshahr, which nnito near the town of Dibii Kh4s. Further cm, 
in the AUgarh district, it be^mes a r^lar stream, but here it is A 



draint^' ohannel chttymg off the superfluols moistuife from Sabupnif itf 
ganah Saj^na downwards. It is marked inr lowlands and jhUsy and is not a 
connected stream except during the rains. In the cold weather much of its bed is 
ploughed up and sown with rabi crops as far as DibAi. The Antipshahr branch 
canal enters the parganah at Surajpur Makhena, whence an escape has been 
made into the Ganges, close to the metalled road from Anupshahr to Eoil. 
The whole of the tract lying between this canal branch and the Ganges is 
composed of poor, light, sandy soil, with a low water-level and a crumbling, 
loose sub-soil, so that irrigation is didioult and temporary wells are impractic- 
able. To the west of the Ohhoiya Ndla the best portion h a tract of table-land 
lying between the two branches of the Ohhoiya, bounded by the Anupshahr 
metalled road, and extending again below Dibdi into a triangle, of which Dibdi is 
the apex and the boundary of the parganah the base, while* the Ohhoiya 
forms the eastern side, and the country road from Dibui to Shaikhupur the 
western side. Within these limits temporary wells can bo constructed, and the 
soil is firm and free from sand. Manure, too, is more frequently used, and the 
villages are highly cultivated. The rest of the parganah is mostly composed 
of soil of fair average quality. The oulturablo waste is of inferior quality and 
is scattered about in small patches. In several villages adjoining Ahmadgarh 
there is a long stretch of cultivated poor land which extends into the Aligarh 
district The metalled road between Anupshahr and Koil traverses the west- 
ern portion of the parganah for from 14 to *15 miles, and there are good 
cross country roads. Tho common crops are jodr, ddjra, moth, and barley. 
The principal towns are Dib&i, Hamgh&t, Bolaun, Ddupur, Karanbds, and 


Daulatpur. 

The former assessment of this parganah under Regulation IX. of made 

by Messrs. G. Bird and Tonnoeby, was light and equable. 

Piscal hiatory. « 

Notwithstanding that there was a munsifi in the town 

daring the whole currency of the past settlement, only portions of nine villages 
changed hands by orders of tho courts, whilst tho private transfers com- 
prised thirteen entire villages and portions of thirty-two others. Of tho 175 
estates in the parganah, in 1865, 119 were zamindari, 47 were pattidari, and 9^ 
were bh&yachdra. The assessments of this parganah were made by the late 
Mr. Freeliog, and some alterations in a few villages wore effected by tho late 
Mr. W. H. Lowe on notes by Mr. R. Currie. Tho irrigated area has increased 
very largely since last settlement. In 1865 there were 791 holdings cultivated by 
proprietors, 3,136 by hereditary cultivators, and 6,601 by tenants-at-will. This 
great pioportion of tenants-at-will is caused by the existence of three large estates* 
belonging to powerful zamiuddrs, and by tho great pi’evalence of the system of 
division of crops in lieu of cash rents, which, though very much less than formerly, 
still prevails here more generally than in other parts qf the district. Tho following 




Acrei. Acrei. Aores. Acres. AcresJ Acres. Bi. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


Pait, ... 113,546 18,718 80,346 14,691 51,792 69,483 1,10.497 0 16 7 1 1 8 1 0 5 

NiW, ... 116,720 21,923 15,872 81,148 47,977 79,126 1,29,427 1 1 10 1 6 11 1 10 8 

1871, ... 116,416 20,788 15,736 30,961 47,631 78,892 1,89,218 1 8 8 1 7 6 I 12 9 

The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rb. 1,26,557 (or with cesses Rs. 1,39,414), falling at a rate of Re. 1-1-7 per 
British acre on the total area, at He. 1-1-9 per acre on the area assessed to Go- 
vernment revenue, and at Re. 1-8-0 per acre on the cultivated area^ The sum 
paid by eultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses daring the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 8,22,424. 

According to the census ofcl872 parganah Dibai contained 164 inhabited 
villages, of which 49 had loss than 200 inhabitants, 65 
opulation. between 200 and 500, 30 had between 500 and 

1,000, 15 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000, The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants is DMi itself, with 7,782. The, registers at settlement in 1865 
show that there were then 150 villages, distributed amongst 175 mab^ls or estates. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 83,057 *souls (39,637 females), giving 
461 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 72,247 
HiodAs, of whom 34,336 were females ; and 10,810 MusalmAns, amongst whom 
5,801 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the oensns shows 10,165 Brahmans, of whom 4,818 were females; 3,801 
BajpAts, indading 1,673 females; 3,269 Baniyas (1,551 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 55,012 souls, of whom 26,294 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (8,205), 
Eanaujiya, Sau^dh, Ohaubee, Gautam, UjAdhiya, and F4thak. The chief Rajpit 
dans are the Ohanhdn (482), Badgdjar (2,234), Panw&r (193), Bais (196), 
Jidon (18), Gahlot, Eachhwiha, Fnndir, Eatehiriya, and Dor. The Baniyas 
b^ong to ^ Agarwd (961),. Dasa (673), B^rahsaini, Jewar, Gaharwdl, and 
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S^gi tubdivigioni. The meet nomwooe jtf .the* other castes are tbeLodiia 
(18,594), Bsrhai (1,145), Kohir (8,378;,^ (1,545), Hnijtei (1,468), Ehatik 
(1,781), Dhobi (1 ,064), Chamir ( 1 0,488), KBiAkrob (1,980), Ahlr (8,l8lJ, Oara- 
riya ( 8,482 ), Koli ( 1 ,983), and Kumh4r (1,049). Besides the above castes the 
following are found in this parganah with leas than one thousand pembers 
each The Darzi, Kalil, Loh4r, Sbnir, Goshiin, Jogi, Dhdna, Bh4t, Kiyath, 
Bharbhdnja, Baii-igi, Mill, Chhipi, Aheriya, Joshi, Edohhi, Malltih, Raj, Eaiyar,' 
Bobra, ilarwdri, Kiirnii, Teli, and Mina. The MnaalmAna are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (2,308), Sayyids (189), Eathiins (545), and the remainder are 
entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupaiions. population (not less than fifteen years of 

age) 543 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,201 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, w'ashermen, &c. ; 1,5(18 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 12,962 in agricultural operations ; 2,814 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal Tb(^ were 4,745 persons returned as labourers 
and 569 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 2,164 as landholders, 37,891 as cultivators, 
and 43,002 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, wjiich are confessedly imperfect, show 1,802 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 43,420 
souls. 

The Meos, Dors, and Panw4rs were the dominant races in this parganah, but 
History nothing, the Dors have only a fourth 

share ib one village, and the Pan\v4rs hold two villages. 
These were ousted by the Badgujars. Akbar attached the mah&l to dasttir 
Th4na Farida in sirkdr Eoil and sdbah Agra, and on the British occupation it 
was included in the Aligarh district. In 1824, on the formation of the Buland- 
shahr district, this parganah, then containing 136 villages, was annexed to it* 
On the revision of parganahs in 1844 fourteen villages were added from the 
neighbouring parganahs. Up to 1859 Dib4i was the head-quarters of a tahsil, 
hut in that year the tahsil was removed to Andpshahr. The Musalm&n 
fiadg^'arsown 71 villages, of which 51 belong to the lAlkhdni family and 20. to 
the Bdbitkhdni ; Hindi! Badgdjars have 16 villages; Bais hold 12 ; Panwirs 2 ; 
the: Bdni of Eatydni 8 ; Baniyas 11 ; and various castes hold the remaind^. 
Dharakpur, the only re^ue-free village. Is assigned to support a temple at 
Bimghat since the Marhitet times. 






. «&. old town In pavanab Agania of tbe Bnlaadshahr diatric^ ' 

Baft 19 mileB north from Bnlandahalr on the Grand Trunk Boad« The popuk* 
tion in 1865 oonaiated of 702 agriclltiiruts and 4,439 persons professing other 
000 ^ in 1872 the population amounted to 5,608 souls, of whom 2,658 
irao Hindds (1,191 females) and 2,943 wereMusalmdns (1,489 females). There 
Is a market here erery Monday, an encamping-ground, sardi, police-station and 
poaiK>Soe» The town site occupies an area of 44 acres 2 roods, giving 127 persona 
to the acre. All but five houses out of 1,483 in the town are built of mud. The ^ 
Grand Trunk Road passes at a little.distance to the west of the town, and from 
H there are two entrances converging on a central space. Neither entrance 
is well made or raised, and one has to pass through a considerable excavation 
before reaching the centre of the town. The bazar lies along the southem- 
iDOSt entrance way, and consists of some fifty poor shops built of mud and 
ihatoh. About the centre of the town another road connects the bazar with 
the southern outskirt. Both roads are metalled. The northern entrance 
way is unmetalled and s^nds off a branch to the bazar on the south. The site is 
only slightly raised, and both to the north and south-west are large excava- 
tions, from which a cut has been made as an escape to the Edli Nadi, 
which runs about two miles to the east. Irrigation takes place from a rdjbaha 
of the Ganges Canal, which runs dose to thcrtown. The principal inhabitants are 
Baniyas and Sayyids, both of whom are on very bad terms with each other, and 
are often engaged in afirays. The Sayyids are called Sabzwdri, and came from 
Babzw&r in Turkist&n during the reign of the Tughlik dynasty. The Ghaukidari 
Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police num- 
bering 16 men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 882, besides a staff of eight 
•weepers. The cost is defrayed from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded 
Bs^^OOl, or Be. 0-5-8 per head of the population and Re. 1-5-7 per house 
aasessed (1,239). The expenditure during the salne year amounted to Rs. 2,390, 
ohiefiy on paving, draining, and wages of establishment, which was met from the 
iftpome and a balance of Rs. 389 from the previous year. The names of the 
principal wards give the-founder's names; they are Faiz-ullah, Shar&fat-nllah, 
Uunn Ehtoi Siudat, Fir Eh&u, Budha Kb4n, Kurb4n Ali,‘Azim-ud-din, and 
tbe sardi erected by Mr. Flowden in 1848. 

Akbar gave large revenue-free grants here to »i number of Sayyids, whose 
ifisfcory. descendants held them unUl 1858, when the grants 

were confiscated on account of the rebellion of the 
holders and were bestowed on the J4ts of Bhatona. Waliddd Ebdn’s halfr 
shm of the village was confiscated at the same time and was puidhaaed 
by Bayyid MihrUm All. Ibe^Mew4tis were the original proprietors and 
founders of Gal&othi, and still own a half share in the village. The 
is said to be derived from GoMbi, the daughter of the Mew&ti founder, 



oiliw M7 U ill 80 called beeaiua it ms the Imd^aftecs of thoQahlot Bitll^ts^ 
and was original! j Qahloti) and tb^cs by im easy change Galdothi. The benolH 
mark of the Great Trigonometrical Sanr^iy is imbedded at the encamping* 
ground on the south-west side of the road opposite the poIioe-statioB| and 
shows a height of 680*52 feet above the level of the Sf*a. Galdothi is a halting* 
place on the route between Aligarh and Meerut, distant 1 1 J miles from Bhdri 
near Bulandshahr (see BbIJr), and lOf miles from Hdpur, in the Meerut dia^ 
trict. The road is metalled and bridged throughout. . There is a rest-housO 
here, and supplies and water are abundant. > 

HiCTUCABSD, a small village in parganah Baran of the Bulandshabv 
district, is distant 4 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 1,128 souls. It formerly belonged to a Shaikh family, who held it 
free of revenue up to 1857, when their rights were confiscated on aooonnt of 
rebellion. It has been assessed at Rs. 179 per annum, and was given hi 
reward to Mr. P. Saunders, who built a small indigo faotory here, but afrei^ 
wards sold the estate to Naw&b Faiz AH Eh4n, C.S.I. , 

jAHi^NOlBABAD, a town in the parganah and tahsil of Anupshabr, In the 
Bulandshahr district, is distant 15 miles east from the civil statiom The 
population in 1847 numbered 9,639 souls; in 1853 there were 10,247 inhabit- 
ants, and in 1865 there were 8,87^. The census of 1872 shows 9,408 inhabitants^ 
of whom 6,914 were Hindds (3,392 females) and 2,494 were Musslmdns (1,264 
females). The area of the town is 123 sqnaro qcres, giving 76 sonls to the aim 
The site is low, and the town may be said to consist of a collection of honsei 
(8,254), often embQ|^med amid trees, on either side of one large central way« 
This is crossed by two short bassarways, at right angles to which the roads are 
rather depressed. Only the shop fronts of the ba^ar and one other house are brick 
built, the remaiuder of the houses are built of mud, and the greater porfekni 
of the ways is unmetalled and rather low. Formerly 
there was a mud wall all around the town, and the 
excavation left by it now fills with stagnant water; whilst to the south au; 
extensive depression, known as the Barwai Pokbai^ collects the drainage 
from a large expanse of country, and to the north there are several exoa^ 
vatioQs made by brick-makers, the consequenoe of the lowness of the site 
aad the existence of these reoeptacles for water, with no outlet, is that oftett 
dsoring the rains the whole site gets flooded and the ways fall into a miseni.hli 
stiie from mud and water, and the people could not easily get out of the town Imt 
fiw the raised central road. It might be possible to lead this drainage toward 
a :Ma<^ abeni 1| miles to the east, whidi forms one of the beads of the CShko^* 
Nidi. Fever is a prmlent oomplaint in the rains, but is not as a nde 
pemUeni The well water is 17 feet from the surface, and is remai^ib^ jgapd 
both in and near the town. Ant 2X of 1856 is in force dIdr snpl^fltten 




j 28 men oi all grades at an Rs;l,278| 

1 17 scamgers. The income ■ drawn from a house-tax^ which in 1872*78 
of Rs. 8,969, falling at Re. 0-6*9 per head of the population 
:^CNd at Be. l-3'3 per house assessed (2,177). The expenditure during the same 
year was Bs. 4,566, chiefly for works of public improvemeut connected with 
the sanitation of the town, and was defrayed from the income for the year and a 
balance of Bs. 1;716 from the previous year. There is no trade, and no mer- 
chants of note reside here. There is a mosque, a school formed out of an old 
confiscated bdradari, and attended by an average of 107 pupils. Off the main 
road there is a well-kept sar4i, with the usual mud huts and shady trees. The 
land around is highly cultivated, bearing rich crops of safflower and cereals 
right up to the ditch, and all the manure procurable is used for this purpose. 
A large market is held every Wednesday in the northern outskirt of the town, 
where the local manufactures of coarse chintz, hackeries and rnths are ex- 
changed for grain. The town is only about one mile to the north of the 
metalled road between. Anupshahr and Bulandshahr. The existing miiballas 
are called P4tak Bazar, Bansidhar Bazar, Khdm Kila, and Bazar Pakatiya. 
There is a police-station and a post-oflice here. 

Jah&ngirabad was founded at the same time as Anupshahr by the same 
Badgujar Baja, Ahi B4i. He called this town after 
the name of his patron Jahdngir. Jab&ngirabad was 
first built, but not finding it sufl^ciently central for his new acquisitions, Ani 
B4i removed to Anupshahr. In the seventh generation from Ani Rfii the 
property was divided and Jah4ngirabad fell to M&dho Singh, who made the 
town his residence. The grand-daughter of M4dho Singh is still alive and 
resides here. None of the villages on this side of the Ganges originally 
induded in the Baja’s jdyfr are now in the possession of his family, but they 
still hold a few villages in the Budaun district. The present proprietors of the 
site are Muhammad Ali Kh&n, Nakshaband KhUu, and Ish&k Kh6n, by whose 
grandfather, Murtaza Kh&u (son-in-law of the celebrated Is nail Beg), the estate 
was purchased at the auction sale of the rights of Baja Khoras B4j in 1813 
AD. Muhammad Ali Eh4n is a Bangash Afghan, an Honorary Magistrate, 
and a large landed proprietor, and, though an auction purchaser, has much local 
inRuenoe. His father Mustafa Eh4n was a relation of the rebel Waliddd Ehfin, 
and sided against the English during the mutiny. It was proved on his trial thi^ 
he corresponded seditiously with the Emperor of Dehli, and he was sentenc^ 
to seven years’ imprisonment, but was subsequently pardoned by Government. 
^ JAHXNorBPUB, a Wilage of parganah Jewar and tahsili Kburja of the 
Biriandshahr district, lies 18 miles south-west of the civil station. The pop^* 
tion in.l86S was 3,322, and in 1872 was 3,44A JaUmgirpur possesses a i 
on Fridays aifl a halkahbandi or village sdipol. 


History. 



ItdBtEU. or Jltirdia, a towa in pariah Did^ of tba Bulaiid4uiii» 
difltricl^ is distant 8 miles north from §ikai^rabad, 7 milea east from Didli^ 
and 80 miles north-west from Bulandshahr* f .The population in 1865 nnmhev^ 
4,018 souls, and in 1878 there were 4,463 inhabitants, ohieflj Sayyids. Ihere ia 
a market on Wednesdays and a police-station and villa^fo school. The main 
Ganges Canal runs about one mile north of the town. The town is famoua 
for the number (5,600) and excellence of its mango trees. The OhaukidM 
Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 snpported a village polioe num^ 
faering eight men of all grades at an annual cost of Bs. 384, besides a staff of 
sweepers. The correct name of the town is said to be Char Chdh, or ** the 
four wells,”' because, according to tradition, four wells were sunk here by tho 
founder of the town, Sayyid Zain-ul-abdin, who obtained a revenue-free grant 
of 3,500 bighas from Mubarak Shdh, the Sayyid Emperor of Dehli, on 
condition of ousting the Mewdtis. The four wells are still to be seen, and tho 
descendants of the founder continued in enjoyment of the grant until 1857, 
when they took part in the plunder of Sikandarabad„and were punished by 
confiscation of their holdings. The village was then sold by auction and 
fetch^ 118.1,78,000. The present proprietors are Lklu Shiu Singh, R4is of 
Behli, and the heirs and assigns of the late Karam Ali Khdu, tnlisild4r of Gliksi- 
abad, in the Meerut district The Sa^'yids of J4rcha are called Sabzwkri, and* 
claim descent from the Sayyids of Sabzw&r in Turkistdn, whence they came 
during the reign of the Tughlik dynasty. ^ 

JxWAB, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Bulandshahr district, 
lies in the ravines and broken ground along the high banks that separate 
the uplands from the Jumna klMir^ at a distance of 26 miles to the south-west 
of Bulandshahr on the Khurja road, and 20 miles east from Khdrja. The popu- 
lation in 1847 amounted to 5,835, in 1853 to 6,056, and in 1865 to 6,976w 
In 1872 there were 7,399 inhabitants, of whom 5,312 were Hinddf 
(2,587 females) and 2,087 were Musalmans (1,089 females). There are 
1,762 houses. The town site occupies an area of 78 
acres, giving 95 souls to the aefe. There is only one 
good metalled and drained street, which commences on the east at a broken 
gateway and opens out into a mandi or market-place ; thence it again becomes 
narrow and crooked as it rises gently to the top of the high site ; it then 
again descends gradually as a tolerably wide bazarway^ and ends in a little 
fr4||i6Uted and broken road which leads through the khMr to the Jumna. 
The Uddfr, here, stretches level and green for some miles between the town 
and the river. There are some handsmne houses in the mandt and good brick- 
boilMhops in the principal bazar. The houses are rather overcrowded, but the 
portion of the site well raised, and with good drainage towards the river, if in 
itoelf a :gpreat advantage and very conducive to health. The water in the 
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welb Btands at a depth of about 45 feet from the surfaoe and is every- 
where good. The few exoavatioms drain well towards Uie khddir^ and little 
is necessary to help the natural sanitary arrangements. There are about 500 
brick-built houses in the [town and many good kothie% Act XX. of 1856 {the 
Ohaukid4ri Act) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police number- 
ing 22 men of all grades at an annual cost of Hs. 1,224, besides eight sweepers. 

. The cost is defrayed from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of 
Bs. 2,368, or Be. 0-5-3 per head of the population and Be. 1-5-6 per house 
assessed (1,374). • The expenditure during the same year was Bs. 2,824 from 
the income, besides Hs. 456 balance of the previous year. Jewar has a small 
manufacture of cotton rugs (kdlin) and carpets. There are two sardis for 
travellers, and a market is held every Friday. The wards of the town are 
Kanungoi, Sardi Nim Singh, Kuncha, Boigne Sard!, Edziwdra, BhatpurC) 
Ohaudhriwdla, Balabpura, Chaukholi, Mdnikchauk, and Eitrpdl. These names 
explain themselves : Boigne was the celebrated French General of that name in 
the Marhatta service; .Niin Singh was a Jddon leader in the raid against the 
Mewdtis. There is a halkabbandi and Anglo-vernaciilar school, a post-office, 
and a police-station. In this town are about 1,500 Jdgas who act as a sort of 
Berald's College for the B^jputs of the surrounding districts, being hereditary 
pedigree-keepers, and probably often ihakers. A Hindu fair is held every 
year in the month of Bhddon at the temple of Baldeoji every Tuesday from- 
February to June at the tempHof Sitala Devi ; and a Muhammadan urs is held 
in the month of Shdbdn in the suburbs of the town, at the hhdnkah of Shakar- 
baras. At these fairs the sweetmeat called gliehar is sold. 

In the time of Akbar Jewar was the centre of a mahdl or parganah belongmg 
Hlator7 ^ Dehli, and paid a revenue of 18,78,878 ddms, 

or about Bs. 23,918. ^ The ancient name of the town 
was Jdwdli, so called in honour of its founder, a Brahman anchorite. In the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century of Vikramddityd’s era, when the crusade against 
the Mewdti tribe was being generally prosecuted in this district, the Chhonkar 
J4don Bajputs were ihvited from Tainagar, in Bhartpur, by the Brahmans of 
Jewar to expel their oppressors, the Meos. They complied with the request, and 
possessed themselves of parganahs * Jewar and also of Jewar Eh4s from the 
Brahmans, to whom they gave five Meo villages in exchange. The descendants of 
the J6don leader Ahardeo or Deop&l are still Chaudhris of the town. During 
the Tughlik dynasty the office of Edzi was bestowed on one Muhammad Ndsir, 
and his descendants are still in enjoyment of the title. The office of kanungo 
was bestowed by Akbar on Rdi Ddn Mai, Agarwdla, and it is still in his family. 
The town was held in jdgir under Aurangzib by one Banwari Das, Suriydhvaj. 
Eejbeld it 52 years, and after his death it passed into the hands of Sumru 
Begam, who held it until 1836, when upon her death it lapsed to Government. 
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Jkvab, a porganafa in talisfl Khdija of Bulaudsfaahr district, is bonudod 
'on the north and east by parganahs Dankanr and Ehdrja of the same district, 
on the south and south-east by parganabs Tappal and Chandaus of the Aligarii 
district, and on the west by the J omna, which separates it from parganah Falwal 
of the Qurgaon district.. In 1872, by the census returns, this parganah had 
a total area of 140 square miles, of which 99 srjuaro miles were under cultivation. 
The area assessed to Qovemment revenue during the same year was 140 square 
miles, of which 99 square miles were cultivated, 35 square miles were culturable, 
and 6 square miles were barren. 

With the exception of a ridge of yellow sand which runs almost without in- 
Geneial terruption down the centre of the parganah, varying in 

width, and a portion of such another ridge in the north- 
east comer, the soil is generally good. There is, however, little irrigation in 
comparison with the cultivated area. There are no streams, lakes or ponds, and 
wells are chiefly confined to the eastern portion of the parganah, where the water 
level is from 15 to 18 feet from the surface, whereas in the western half it is from 
25 to 48 feet. The nearer one approaches the high banks dividing the hdngw 
or upland from the khMs- or bod of the J umna, the further is tho water-level from 
ihe sur^ce. The soil too for about Ijalf a mile or three-quarters of a mile in- 
land from the high banka is very poor throughout tho parganah. To the 
west the soil is firm down to tho low water-level, while in the east the sub- 
strata are generally loose and friable, and th# water-level is often in sand. 
Biere is an immense quantity of culturable waste of good quality as yet unbroken 
in this parganah, and as yet little irrigation from canals, though irrigation 
is much wanted. Only 28 per cent, of the cultivated area was watered in 1865 
and only the common cropsof tho two harvests are raised. The natural products 
of the uncultivated waste yield some small returns in the shape of wood for 
fnri, grass and grazing dues. TJiere is a broad expanse of khMir land immedi- 
my under the town of Jewar which stretches on into tho Aligarh district. 

me villages to the east of the parganah have suffered much from obstructed 
«amage. The superfluous moisture from Rakhor used to pass through JahAn- 
^ur and Siriya through a canal culvert into the KAron, but this has now 
^ ‘“Peded and i^nires attention. There are no important roads, though 
^)od oroBS roads join Jewar with the neighbouring towns and tho Ehdrja 
principal towns are Jewar, Jahdngirpur, and Rabiipura. 

On the lapse of the parganah in 1836 by the death of Begam Sumru, the 
ilBcai histoiy. settlement of Jewar proper was made by Mr. Ton- 

^ ’ nochy, and was reported by him in 184L Since then 

e parganah boundaries have been very much changed. The assessment proved 
a eavy one, for no less than seven entire villages were fannedfor arrears of 
wenne, and six portions of villages were transferred to solvent sharers. The 
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•Rlienation statement, also, shows the pressure of the Government demand. Four 
whole villages and 35 portions were trausferred by mutual arrangement, and two 
whole villages and 22 portions of villages by order of the civil court. The 
transfers have been chiefly in Rajput villages, but also in five Jdt villages, and the 
assessment must be a heavy one that drives Jats to the money-lender. Of the 108 
estates in the parganali 42 are zaminddn^ 39 are pcuHddrij and 27 are hhdymhdra, 
1,421 holdings are cultivated by proprietors, 1,251 by hereditary cultivators, 
and 3,227 by tenants-at-will. The new settlement was made by the late Mr. Lowe 
in 1861-^2, and came into force from the following year. Ho also notes, as 
regards the severity of the past settlement, that the assessment was very unequal, 
and could only be acooountcd for on the supposition that Mr. Tonnochy based 
his assessments on those of the Begam, who was known to collect as much as all 
her ingenuity could manage to extract from the cultivators. The following 
atotement shows the statistics of the past and present settlements and those col- 
lected at the revision in 1871 ; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is 
given:— • 

'll . Ii^cidence of rtvtnue and 

S CuUimted. s cb»m on 


Settlement. 


Cultioated. 


0 

i 
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to 
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r 8,426 

36,478 44,904 

1 16,166 

40,997157,163 

\ 16,135 

40,794 66,929 


Faet, ... 88.446 6,704 34,887 8,426 36,478 44,904 86,555 0 15 8 1 1 4| 1 14 10 

New, ... 89,642 7,79 1 1 24,688 16,166 40,997 57,163 85,539 O 15 8 1 0 9 I 7 II 

1671, ... 89,314| 7,8»3 24,552j 16,135 40, 794| 66,929 93,739| 0 16 0 1 0 5 1 7 6 

The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Rs. 85,217 (or with cesses 
Bs. 93,747), falling at a rate of Re. 0-15-3 per British aore on the total area, 
at Re. 0-15-3 per acjjre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Be. 1-5-6 per acre on the cultivated area. The sura paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Bs. 1,61,725. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Jewar contained 91 inhabited 
villages, of which 20 bad less than 200 inhabitants, 40 
opn ton. between 200 and 500, 21 had between 500 and 

1,000, 6 bad between 1,000 and 2,000, and 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000. 


The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Jewar itself, with 7,399. 
The settlement records show that at the revision in 1865 there were 93 villages on 
the register, distributed amongst 108 mahdls or estates. The total population in 
1872 numbered 57,319 souls (26,780 females), giving 409 to the square mite. 
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Classified according to religioii|i there were 4S|,874 Hindis, of whom 1^3, 105 were 
females, and 7,445 Musalmins, amongst whom 3,675 were females. Oistributihg 
the Hindu population amongst the fonr great classes, the census shows 8,026 Krah* 
mans, of whom 3,722 were females ; 7,682 Rajputs, including 3,412 females; 
3,409 Baniyas ( 1 ,538 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in ^*the other castes’* of the census returns, which show a total of 30,757 souls, of 
whom 14,433 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Qaur (7,678), Bbat and Gharasiya. The chief Rajput clans are 
the GhauhAn (276), Badgtijar (164), Panwdr (205), Jidon (1,101), Bais (53), 
Bhdl, Jaiswdr, Janghdra, Bargala, Narman Rewari, Bhatii, and Jarnbiya. . 
The Bauiyas belong to the Agar.vdl (2,709), Dasa, (46), Dbanu and Bolira sub- 
divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Kahdr (1,30T), 
Jdt (4,713), Hajjdin (1,085), Khatik (1,690), Ohainar (8,899), Khdkrob (1,724), 
KoU (1,019), and Orh (1,110). Besides the castes above mentioned the follow- 
ing castes comprising less than one thousand members each are found in this 
parganah Lodha, Darzi, Kaldl, Barhai, Dhobi, Garariyn, Ahir, Lohdr, Knm- 
hdr, Sondr, Goshdin, Jogi, Dhutia, Bhat, Kdyath, Bharbhiinja, Mdli, Chhipi, 
Taga, Gujar, Teli, Malldh, Bohra, Mina, Agrai, and Mirdaha. The Musal-* 
mdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (986), Sayyids (179), Mughals (52), 
Pathdhs (368), converted Hindiis (372), and the remainder are entered without 
description. Jddons, Jaiswars, and Panwdrs arc the principal Rajput cultiva- 
tors, but Jdts, Brahmans, and Tagas make the l:)est agriculturists. 

The occupations of the people are shown io the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 

Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of age), 200 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Goveniment servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 1,680 iii donfestic service, as personal servants, water-car- 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, <&c.; 1,351 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
10,297 in agricnltnral operations ; 1,909 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 

^ and animaU There were 2,468 persons returned as labourers and 274 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the 
same returns give 2,499 as landholders, 27,846 as cultivators, and 26,974 as 
engaged inoccupations unconnected with agricnltnre. The educational stalU- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,419 males as able to read and 
write oat of a total male population numbering 30,539 souls. 

^ The Meos held this parganah also, and were expelled thence by a band of 
Ohhonkar JMons from Tainagar, in Bhartpnr, invited 
here by the* Brahmans of Jewar. Akbar Bitched the 
{Parganah to dastdr Baran in sirkdr and.8ubah Dehli. It was given in by 


Hittory. 
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Qb&h Alam to Begam Sumru, aiid|On her death, in 1836, was annexed to the 
Bnlandshahr district. It then consisted of 95 villages and hamlets , 15 ham- 
lets were absorbed in the parent villages ; six villages were transferred to, and two 
were received from, Palwal in Gurgaon, and in 1844 the number was reduced to 
75. In 1859, tappa Rabdpura, a portion of the privy purse lands ftotydZ 
shdhi) of the Dehliking, gave 17 villages to Jewar, making, now, 93 villages 
and 108 estates. Chhonkar J4dons hold 27 villages, J^aiswdrs 16, Panwftra 
2, J6ts 16, Tagas 5, Shaikhs 3, Brahmans 1, Eurasians 2, and the remainder 
are held by various castes. 

jHi^AR, a town of parganah Dankaur in the Bulandshahr district, is 
situated 15 miles south-west of Bulandshahr on the metalled road, vie., Chola. 
The population in 1865 was 4,768, and in 1872 there were 5,632 inhabitants, of 
whom 3,083 were Hindus (1,425 females) and 2,549 wero Musalm&ns (1,375 
females). The site oocupies 49 1 acres, giving 119 souls to the square acre, and 
contains 13,303 houses. There is a market on Tuesdays. The town possesses 
a post-office, police-station, and a village school. The Ohaukidari Act (XX. 
of 1856) is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police numbering 16 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Es. 882, besides a staff of scavengers. 
The cost is defrayed from a house-tax i^bich during the same year yielded a 
revenue of Rs. 1,688, or He. 0-4-9 per head of the population and Re. 1-4-7 per 
house assessed (1,088). The expenditure was Rs. 1,991, chiefly in wages and 
works of local improvement, fnet from the general income and a balance of 
Rs. 185 from the previous year. The houses and shops, 1,303 in number, are 
chiefly built of mud. The inhabitants are principally Biluch Musalmdns and 
Dhi&sar Baniyas. 

The founder of the town, a Biluch by name Sayyid Muhammad Khan, is 
History. ^ accompanied Humdyun in his raid, and 

to have been a distinguished military leader under 
Akbar. The town seems, like infant Rome, to have been originally peopled by 
the runaways from i^nd outcasts of society. Hence it was called Bhdjar, or 
“ the settlement of deserters.” The date of the foundation may be fixed at 
about two or three years after Humayun’s return. The descendants of Sayyid 
Muhammad in the ninth generation are still proprietors of the town and of 
many villages in the neighbourhood. Their chief is Ghuldm Ghaus Khdn 
a very respectable zaminddr. Before the mutiny Jhdjhar supplied many 
Bildch recruits to the light cavalry regiments. Jhdjhar lies on the route 
from Aligarh to Dehli by Faridabad, and is distant 12^ miles from Khfirja 
towards Aligarh, and 12^ miles from Ohhamsa towards Dehli. The road 
from Khiiija is a third class unmetalled one, and hence to the Jumna at Ma 
konpur ghdt it is bridged and raised. From Khdrja the* Kdron is crossed 
by a ford, and the canal twice by bridges. Between Jhdjhar and the Jumna the 
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t^atwaliya is crossed at Babdpura by a ford^ and then the road pases by 
Eber and Bdmpur to Makanpuri where there is a bridge-of-boats. Ohbainar 
is on the right bank of the Jumna in the Dehli district. 

Eakob, a village of parganah Sikandarabad and tahsil of the same name of 
the Bulandshahr district, lies 12 miles west of the civil station and the same 
distance south of Sikandarabad, The population in 1865 was 2,268, and in 1872 
was 3,528. There is a market on Fridays, and a halkahbandi or village school 
attended by 47 pupils. There is a large trade in cotton here. The town is 
dirty, as there are no conservancy arrangements in force. Still it is a thriv* 
ing place, and its Marwdri traders do a large business in cotton and in lending 
money to the surrounding villages. It is said to have been the residence of the 
collector (karori) in the time of Prithirdj. 

Karanba's, a town of parganah Dibai and tahsil Anupsliahr in the Buland- 
shahr district, is situated upon the right bank of the Ganges, 12 miles south* 
east Andpshahr, 5 miles north-east of Dibdi, and 30 miles south-east of 
Bulandshahr. It is said to have been founded by one Raja Karan, a half bro» 
ther of the P4ndavas, or, according to others, a contemporary of Vikram&iitya 
of Ujayini. There is here a very old temple sacred to Sitla Devi, the 
goddess of small-pox, which is visited by numbers of women every Monday.^ 
7he Dcadhra fair of Karanb&s is the largest in the district, and is attended by 
about 100,000 pilgrims from the west. The population of the town in 1872 was 
2,057, against 2,180 in 1865, comprised almost Entirely of Hindus. The zamin- 
dirs are old and wealthy Bais Rajputs. There is a Hindi halkahbandi school 
here. 

Karol, a village in parganah Jewar of the Bulandshahr district, in 
latitude 28®-10'-12^ and long. 77°-35'-32^, at an elevation of 733*7 feet above 
the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the Great Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey station stands on the mound qf a ruined redoubt on the high east bank of the 
Jumna, which flows within a quarter of a mile of it ; it is situated in the vil- 
lage of the same name. Jewar lies to the south-south-west of the station, 3*2 
miles; Begamabad to the north, 0*9 miles; Day&natpur to the north-east, 1*4 
miles ; and .Ghandat to the north-west, 6*9 miles. This height is deduced trigo* 
nometrioally. 

KSlSNA, a decayed town in parganah Dankaur of the Bulandshahr district, ' 
'18 situated on the left bank of the Hindan, about 19 miles east of Bulandshahr ' 
and 4 miles to the east of the Jumna, The population in 1865 numbend* 
1,582 soub, and in 1872 there were only 1,768 inhabitants. There is a polioe* 
station and a village school and a market on Mondays. The site is poor, uu^ 
liearM for and nndrained. An escape of the Bulandshahr branch of the Gangeii 
Ca&Rl joins the -flindau here. The zamind&ri rights in the town belong ip 
Shaikhs and Agarw41a Baniyas, but the town is said to have beemfounded hy 
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01 ^ B^a E&nBal or K&nsii^ a Bhatti lUjput, who led here a large colony of 
ihinugrants from Jaisalmer in the time of Frithiraji Ohauhin^ of Debit* The 
Bajplit descendants of the founder held the zamind&ri of the town until their 
iutpulsion by certain Shaikhs of the family of one Shaikh Chuhar, who received 
a revenue-free grant of some 2,500 bighas, including the town of Edsna, 
somewhere about the time of Timur’s invasion. Certain Agarwala Baniyas, 
descendants of Raja Ragbunath Das, who was favoured with a grant of 200 
bighas revenue-free, at the same time, are part proprietors the village. The 
old Rajput settlers after their expulsion took up their abode in the village of 
Qbori, near Dddri, where their descendants are still to be found. In Akbar’s 
time Edsna was the head of a mahdl or parganah of the sirkdr and subab of 
Dehli, which yielded a yearly revenue of 15,22,315 ddmsy or Rs. 76,115. Edsna 
appeal's to have seen better days, and the ruins of a large brick fort and other 
. forts close by testify to its former greatness. The tomb of Ikrdm Khan, one 
of the officers intrusted with the building of the fort at Dehli by Shdh Jabdo, 
constructed of red saiid-stonc still exists in a fair state of preservation. It is 
more than probable that the town was sacked and pillaged by the neighbour- 
ing Giyar communities during the decline of the Mughal empire in the last 
century. , 

Eeshofub Sathla, a village in pargana Saydna and tabsili Baran of the 
Bulandshahr district, lies 25 miles north of the civil station and 5 miles west of 
Saydna. The population in 1$G5 was 2,110, aud in 1872 was 2,265. There is 
a market on Thursdays, a post-office and a very good halkalibandi or village 
school, with 80 pupils. The town was founded by a Gujruti Brahman, named 
Eesho Bhatta, 250 years agp. The Gujrdtis are still its leading residents. 
The original name of the town was Keshopur only, but it is said that at one 
time its leading residents were such blockheads that the neighbouring towns 
gave it the distinguishing api^ellation of Shathi{layaf or “ the residence of fools.” 

EbAmfur, a town of parganah Ahdr in the Bulandshahr district, is situated 
cm the Bulandshahr road about 12 miles west of Ahur. The town was formerly 
oalied Ghatti Nasirabad in honour of its founder, but the name was changed in 
the reign of Jahdngir, who made the town over in jayir to one Allu Ehdn, a 
Ddvezdi Afghdn of Khurja. The jdgir was resumed by Aurangzib, but the 
original grantees retained possession on the payment of the assessed revenue 
of the town until 1857, when Abdul Latif Khdn, the seventh in descent, joined 
the rebels and lost all his lands. Abdul Latif Khdn was, at that time, the second, 
wealthiest and largest landholder in the district, and proprietor of 158 villages. 
His estates were parcelled out in reward to many of those who remained faitli- 
ftil, btt|; the lion’s share fell to the lot of Sayyid Mir Khdn Paghmdni, SMAr 
Bahadur, a Edbnli refugee, who did good service to the British Govermbeni 
before and during the mutiny^ The Sirddr has a fine house at .Bulandshahr^ 
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generally resides at Khdnpur. The population of Khdnpur was in 1865 
8,007, and in 1872 was 3,267, chiefly Musalmdns. A market is held every 
Tuesday; there is an Urdti halkahbandi or village school, a police-*station, and.a 
post-office in the town. 

Ehi^rja, the capital of the tahsil and pargauali of the same name, is 
the largest and most flourishing town in the Bulandshalir district. It lies 10 
miles south of the civil station, 30 miles north of Aligarh, 50 miles south of "" 
Meerut, and 50 miles south-east of Dehli. It is the largest commercial town 
betweetf Dehli and Hdtliras, and is particularly well situated for purposes of 
trade. There are 22 wards in the town, named after their founder, or on ac- 
count of some remarkable person or object connected with them. They are the 
E&yath, Madar Darwaza, Sarai Asman Khan, Keshgidna, Kot, Sarai Shaikh 
Abu, Shaikh Pain, Paojdbiyau, Nawalpura, Sardi Nanpazdn, Dhduganj, Ffruz- 
^gunj, Malpura, Sardi Karori, Holi Brahmaudn, Holi Baniyan, Chatta Devi 
Dds, Mughalpura, Ahmadganj, Makhdumganj, Pfrzdii, and Chauhata. None 
of these call for any particular notice. The two principal branches of the 
Grand Trunk Road, one from Dehli and one from Meerut, moot at Ehurja, and 
the East Indian Railway runs about three and a half miles to the south of the 
town, and is connected with it by a metalled road. The stone bench-mark * 
Of the Great Trigonometrical Survey is imbedded on the west side of the road 
opposite to the dak bungalow, about ten chains north of the junction of the 
toads from Dehli and Meerut to Agra, and shows a height of 647*76 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

The population ofKhdrja numbered 18,653 souls iu 1847, in 1853 there 
, . were 22,147, and in 1865 there were 24,584 iuhabit- 

ants. The site occupies 206 acres, giving 130 souls to 
tbe square acre. The census of 1872 shows 26,858 persons, of whom 15,543 
were Hindds (7,388 females), and 11,315 were Musalmdns (5,700 females). 
Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes^ the returns 
show amongst the residents, 20 landholders, 1,270 oultivators, and 25,568 per- 
sons pursuing avocations unconnected with the cultiva*tion of the soil. The 
numbUr of enclosures in Khdrja amounts to 2,641, 6f which 1,318 
are occupied by Hindds. The separate houses number 4,801, of which 
1,221 are built with skilled labour, and of these Hindds occupy 812 ; of^tbb 
3,380 mud huts 2,271 are owned by Hindds. Taking the male adult populatioii 
only (not less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations puN ; » 
sued by more than fiftiy males:— Bangle-sellers, 124 ; barbers, 164 ; beggars, 

329 ; bhdsa-sellers, 62 ; blacksmiths, 89 ; bricklayers, 93 ; brokers, 66 ; oif- 
pmtm, 79; ouUivators, 470; druggists, 117; goldsmiths, 74 ; gHiiii 
pardiers, 66; labourers, 1,624; cloth merchants, 190 ; money-lenderij 223 V 
painters, 126; pandits, 67; porters, 136; potters, 91; priests, 76 ; servahii, , 

' ' ' 21 
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%t81 ; ihop-keepew, 1,804 ; sweepem, 268 i Bingm, 51 1 taifow, 76; washermeff, 
122 ; water-carriers, 184 ; and weavers, 694. Education seems to beat a 
low ebb, as out of the whole population only 755 are returned as able to read 
and write. The principal inhabitants of the town are the iSeshgi Path&ns and 
the ChuruwAl Baniyas. The latter, are, as a rule, an extremely wealthy and en^* 
terprizin^ class, and carry on their banking business by means of paid agencies 
all over India. One of their number, Ami Ohand, has an establishment in China, 
and another, Ldl4 Jogi R4m, is a well-known cotton factor. The Path4nf of 
Khdija are for the most part of the Eeshgi tribe, which is not common in India ; 
they are a very influential class, and bold much house property in the town. 

The site of Khtirja lies between the two branches of the Debli road above 
, mentioned, and is raised in the centre, tolerably level 

around it and low in the outskirts. From the Grand 
Trank Bead itself two principal ways of entrance pass into the town towards the 
east : one leads to the market-place, and the other to the ffanj, and both are fairly 
wide, though tortuousi The road leading to the market-place soon opens into a 
space of no great extent, with masonry platforms along its centre way and poor 
shops around it. Beyond this the roadway opens again into an angular space, 
also of little extent, where a new tahsili school-house is being built. From this 
the main bazar passes eastward as a narrow, rather tortuous, roadway, fairly 
metalled, but the shops are rather poor. To ono side of it, in the midst of the 
town, is the great Jain temple.* Near the temple a very crooked metalled road 
finds its way southward from the tahsili to the main road, and has few shops 
dong it and no traffic of consequence. The main road goes to the east and 
makes its way to the Meerut road. Another tortuous lane, also well metalled 
and drained by saucer drains of brickwork, lies to the north-east of the town. 
The entrance from the Grand Trunk Road to tjie ganj commences with an open 
Spaoe of small extent, angular in shape, with shops on all sides, still being 
unproved by the local Haiissman. Hence the road continnos northward as a 
wide street of shops which soon turn eastwards, and then again southwards, so 
that this part of the ganj partakes of the nature of a square having houses 
in the centre. The shops here are poor and roofed with old thatch. On the 
•ide.going to the south is a par<U> or halting-place for carts. From the gar>j 
one line of road joins the market-place and another joins the main bazar. One of 
these is a bazar line of some importance. All the roads are metalled, high in 
the centre, with drains on each side. 

^ Mnsalmdns inhabit the northern and eastern parts of the town, living in 
brick-built houses closely sot together, and chiefly occupied in cultivation or 
service. The Hmd'& form the trading community, and live chiefly in the south- 
«m and western quarters. The line of the Grand Trunk Road has, somewhat, 
• dreary appearance, owing to the irregular digging of road-makers and the 
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{M>om688 of the mud-boilt houses. The two greatest improvements of late yeari. 
in Ehdija have been the general metalling and draining of all the principal streeti^ 
and the opening up of two metalled roads, one though the northern quarter of the 
town from the Grand Trunk Road to the present road, and another passing the. 
tahsili, which joins these two roads to the south ; neither, however, are of much 
value for business purposes. The Grand Trunk Road is highly raised and the 
drainage passes below it to the Ganda Nala, an almost level drainage channel coftr 
necled with the E&ron Nadi on the west. It is said that the Ganda N&Ia has only a 
fall of three inches in the mile; the result is that, in the rains, the drainage itt . 
times of heavy rainfall is much impeded, and water lodges often to a depth of three 
feet This is remediable. To the east the drainage is still more imperfect Here 
the water collects, in the portion through which the Meerut road passes, in a wide 
sheet, but between it and the Kdli runs the Ganges Canal, so that engineering in 
this direction is difficult. To the west, too, the impediments are not trivial, as the 
lines of both a rdjbaha of the canal and the railway are both to be crossed. The 
town lands are irrigated from the canal, and the water level has risen from 24 
feet in the dry weather to 15 feet, and from 18 feet in the rains to 10 feet, and 
with the rise the people say the water has become harder and food is more difficult 
of digestion. The wells and drainage from them are, however, carefully looked 
after, and little of the glaring absence of any attempt at conservancy so notice* 
able in the northern towns of the Du4b is to be found here. Since this notice 
has been in type, the deplorable state of the town of Rhurja and the adjacent 
tract, consequent on the increased amount of liberated water which now flows 
dowm upon it from the Meerut district,’’ has arrested the attention of Govern* 
ment, and a project is now being prepared for carrying off the surface water 
from the' whole area lying between the canal and the K4ron Nadi from Jdreha 
down past Khtirja, to enter the Nadi again at the village of Johra, and for this 
purpose, the bed of the river must be cleared and deepened. 

A municipality has been in ^existence for some years in Ehurja, and Dr. 

Municipality Planck, in 1 873, writes ; — ‘‘I talked much with the peo- 
ple of Khiirjo, and on no point Veceived more general 
orposilive statements than concerning the satisfactory condition of the town 
nqw as compared with its state before municipal authority was established.’* 
The conservancy' is carried out by a staff of fifty scavengers, with an overs^r, 
and both outside and inside the town cleanliness is generally observed ; sev^* 
teen public latrines are placed in the outskirts, and are resorted to instead of • 
the open ground. Spaces on all sides of the town are set apart for the accumu- 
lation of sweepings, which are removed and utilised. The limits of the mnnici- 
pdity are defined by masonry pillars, and no one is allowed to dig and remove 
earth wtikni Hum without special permission. Fever is common in the rainii 
with at iB-A’ained a site it is not to be wondered at. The butehM’ 
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have been removed outside the tpwi^j and altogether 
"Stidija is to be congratulated on the success obtained by local efforts* It is a 
pleasant sight to see the town lighted up of a dark night from its two hundred 
laiiipS} especially when the ordinary condition of a native town is remembered* 
The affairs of the municipality are managed by a committee consisting of nine 
members, of whom three hold office ex-ofido and six ace elected by the tax-payers. 
The income is derived from an octroi tax. The following statements show the 
receipts and expenditure of the funds and^the quantity or value of the imports 


for the year 1872-73; 


Receipts. 

1871- 

72 

J872- 

73 

1879- 

74 

Expenditure. 

isri- 

72 

1672 

73 

187.9- 

74 



Bs. 

Us. 







Opening balance, 

‘20,187 

16,208 

8,940 


Bs. 

Rs. 



f efasb 1 . Food and drink, 

M,9I8 

12,483 

13,302 

Collection, ... 

2,716 

2,788 

2,788 


JI. A u i m a 1 A for 




Head office, ... 

637 

641 

462 


slaughter, 

188 

179 

207 

a Original works, 

9,407 

9,146 

9,896 


III. Fuel, &c 

1,441 

2,170 

2,123 

b. Supervision, &c. 

82 

... 

228 


IV. Building mate- 




c. Repairs, &c., ... 

3,131 

6,278 

1,464 

B-4 

rials, • ... 

1,674 

1,308 

1,873 

Police, 

4,960 

4,916 

4,903 

« 

Q 

y, Drpga, spices, ... 

2,614 

2,060 

1,531 

Education, ... 

480 

328 

498 


VI. Tobacco, 

iO'l 

96 

149 

Conservancy, ... 

3,566 

8,677 

8,837 


Vll. Tpftile fabrics,-.. 

1,423 

1,728, 

1,824 

Charitable grants, 

490 

679 

678 


VI II. Metals, 


346 

334 

Lighting, .*. 

306 

1,667 

1,665 


[Total of octroi, 

I9,6G4 

20,364| 20,848 

; Road watering,... 

... 

14.'- 

817 


Miscellaueous, 

S15 

956 

I,e76 

1 -Gardens, • 

626 

8 

98 


Rents, 

846 

1|064 

i,U80 

Miscellaneous, ... 

1.99 

69 

278 


Extraordinary, 

1,012 

372 

826 




j - ■ 


Founds, 

323 

V7 i 

261 

Total, 

26,629 

30,28.6 

26,302 


Total, 

42,887 

89,226 

33,026 

Balance, 

16,208 

8,940 

6,723 

aL -I. 


The following table shows the imports during 1872-73 of the articles that 


paid duty during that year and the average consumption per bead of the popu- 
lation of each article. The exports were not recorded 


Article. 

Qiiantiiy 

imported. 

Consumption 
per head • 

C 

Article. 

Value 

imported. 

Consumptioi^ 
per head. 


■ 

Mds. 

Mds. s. c. 


Rs. 

Rs. *R. p. 

Wheat, 

81.684 

3 1 8 

Rruits, p^n, nuts, &c., 

22,128 

u. 

Barley, *•» 

60,746 

2 10 U 

Fodder, as chaff, AAal, 

8,296 


iJoar, 

1,102 

0 1 10 

Ac., 



fiftjra, 

Jndian-com, ••• 

6,110 

4,888 

0 9 

0 7 8 

Ghi, 

Rib and giir, ... 

87,885 

1,02,976 

3 4 4 

8 13 4 

Moth. 

1,443 

0 2 2) 

Sbira, ' 

9,7 IS 

0 6-9 

OrSm, M* 

16,118 

0 24 0 

Eband, 

77,176 

9 14 0 

Urdv 

4,868 

0 6 8 

Sugar (coarse), ... 

1,02,777 

8 18 2 

Mas6r, 

831 

0 1 4 

Fuel, &0., 

Building materials,... 

76,693 

9 18.8 

Mfing, 

6,449 

0 9 9) 

66,473 

2 0 II 

Arhar, .... 

Rice, ' 

6,780 

0 8 10 

I)rugs and spices, .. 

71,671 

2 10 8 

26,000 

0 87 4 

Tobacco, ... 

Manufoctured cloth, 

3.078 

2,26.665 

0 1 10 

IV A 




8 ? 0 



7 89 4 

Other|;cIpths, ... 

1,679 

0 0 9 

Vcgetablei, ••• 

6,694 


Metals, ’ 

46,466 

1 11 8 




No. 


Reh and soap, 

117 

... 

dpimals for slaughter, 

. 6,126 

••• 
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These articles yielded a total tax of Rs. 20,355, giving an incidence of the. 
tax amounting to twelve annas one pie per head of the population. The 
expenditure per head on sugar would show that much sugar in transit is taxedt 
The quantity of the imports under this head may be approximately estimated as 
follows GiSr, 25,734 maunds ; ahira, 4,856 ; and kliand, 7,717 maunds, 

allowing Rs. 4 per maund for ^/* and rd5, Rs. 2 for shira and Rs. 10 for 
kftand. 

The principal public institutions of Klmrja are the tahsili, built in 1864 at 
a cost of Rs. 16,300, which contains the office of the 
Local inaiitutions. guh-collector of the revenue for the tahsll, a police- 

station, and a post-office. The dispensary was built in 1868 at a cost of 
Rs. 3,512, provided from local funds. The monthly expenses reach Rs. 70, of 
which Rs. 40, the pay of a Native Doctor, is defrayed by Government. It is 
a well-kept institution, and has accommodacion for in-patients, to whom food as 
well as medicine is supplied. The town-hall was built in 1870 at a cost of 
Rs. 2,506 from ninnicipal funds, and is the place where Uli public businoss is 
transacted. The tahsili school, for which the building is not yet completed, is 
attended by 113 pupils who learn Urdu and Hindi. Its cost, Rs. 42 per men- 
sem, is entirely defrayed by Government. An Anglo-vernacular school existed 
for sotne years, but in 1872 it was closed, as, though after repeated warnings, 
the amount of private subscriptions sufficient to keep it going could not bo 

, ■ collected. The principal building in the town is 

The Jain temple. i r n » t . , , , 

undoubtedly the new Jama temple already mentioned. 

Before it has been completed it ^ill cost upwards of a lakh of rupees. ‘‘ The 
dome of the temple, with its gilded pinnacle, towers far above every other 
building in the town, and seen from a distance affords a conspicuous land- 
mark. The entrance to the temple compound is not very pretentious, but, once 
inside, a very fine building, almost completely faced with richly carved stone, 
pierced here and there with ornamental lattices, presents itself to the view. The 
approach to the temple itself is by a flight of steps, which when we have surmounted 
vye stand upon holy ground, and here visitors who decline* to remove their shoes 
are supplied by the attendants with cloth buskins for drawing over the same, 
in order tha^ the shrine may not be defiled. On entering the temple the 
first objects that strike the eye are the massive masonry 'pillars which support 
the roof. These are covered over with some kind of composition whioh' 
glitters like marble and produces somewhat the same eflect. The room itself 
is quadrilateral, with three pillars on each of the four sides.* In the c^tr^ 
pf the ceiling of the room, so to speak, the dome rises to a considerable height 
The concave of the dome is painted and ornamented in the most florid style 
of Hindd decorative art. The paintings represent for the most part scenes in 
the life of the personages held sacred by the SaraugU, but have also certain 
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moral meanings of general application. The interstioeB between these paint* 
ings are filled up with mirrors set in frames of embossed fiowers^ scrolls^ &c.| 
which have a very pretty effect. Under the dome, however, rises the great 
feaiare of the temple— namely, a most exquisitely carved shrine of fine white 
marble, intended for the reception of the imago of the god. This shrine 
has been overlaid richly with gold and colours, greatly to the detriment 
of effect. 1 saw the shrine in its simple state, where by its contrast 
with the fiorid embellishment of the dome it greatly enhanced the general 
beauty of the temple. Now all seems one blaze of gold and colours. The effect 
is of course very gorgeous, and without doubt pleasing to minds which rejoice in 
brilliant colouring. The temple is unique of its kind, and well worthy of a visit 
from the passer through Ehurja.” Khfirja lies on the route from Aligarh to 
Dehli, distant 12^ miles from Somna towards Aligarh (see Somna) and 8 miles 
from Ohola, the stage towards Dehli (see CnoLA.). The 6QcampiQg*groaad lies 
between the bifurcation of the Dehli and Meerut roads to the south of the town. 

Some idea of the commercial importance of Ehurja may be gathered from 
the fact that it sends on an average every year one 
lakh of maunds of cotton to Cawnpore, Mirzapur, and 
Calcutta. The local trade consists principally of cotton, safflower, indigo ; sach« 
charine substances, such as khand^gi&ryrih^ cMniy misri, and s/ifra; grain, rice, and 
phi or clarified butter, in fact what is generically known as ‘^country produce.’* 
The trade in cotton is the most important, and there are no less than eight 
cotton presses at work. The imports are principally English cloths, metals 
of all kinds, country cloth from Farukhabad and brass utensils from Mirzapur. 
There is also some local manufacture of country cloth and dosiilif but only for 
tlift poorer classes of residents of the town and neighbouring villages who 
throng the markets held here on Sundays and Thursdays. 

The name of Kliurja is said to have been originally kharijah ^ — that is, exempt 
History land-revenue, tKe founder, Sultan Firuz Tugblak, 

having granted revenue-free tenures to the early settlers 
in 1342 A.D. BeforS Akbar’s time the parganah head-quarters were at the 
village of Bhoti Sh&hpur. Akbar transferred them to Ehurja, and the mab&l 
of Ehdrja paid him a yearly revenue of 37,07,020 ddmSf or Rs. 1,85,351. The 
mah41 was in the sirkkr of Eoil and subah of Agra. The descendants of the 
original revenue-free grantees remained possessed of their holdings until the 
latter were resumed partly by Suraj Mai, Raja of Bhartpur, in 1749, and 
partly by Daul&t Rao Sindhia towards the close of the last century. The fort 
of Mauyi, about one mile to the south of Ehurja, was the head-quarters of the 
governor of the parganah before the English rule. The principal resident in 
Ehurja is Eunwar Azim Ali Eh&n, a Bh&l Rajput converted to Isldm, and one 
of the largest talukaddrs in the district. His fiindti clansman Chaudhri Udai 
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Bingh comes next; AOd then the celebrated banker merchants Ami Chand and 
Jogi Rdm. Azlm All Khdn keeps a large garden and house close to the town, 
which he places at the disposal of respectable travellers for a temporaiy sta 3 r* 
There is no really good sarai in the town, and it is well that the municipality 
intend to devote their spare funds to this purpose. The tomb of MakhdAm 
Sdhib, near the Grand Trunk Hoad, is the only remains of any date near the 
town, and this is only about 400 years old. 

KhUHJA, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Biilandshahr 
district, is bounded on three sides by other parganahs of the same district, and 
on the south by the Chandaus, Somna, and Barauli parganahs of the Aligarh 
district According to tlie census of 1872 the pargnnah had a total area of 193 
square miles, of which 137 square miles ^ere under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 193 square miles, of 
which 137 square miles were cultivated, 51 square miles were oulturable, and 
5 square miles were barren. 

The KAli Nadi forms the north-eastern boundary for a*few miles, separating 

. this parganah from Shikdrpnr. The kkddir of the 

Genenl appearance. . 

four villages bordering on the river has been ruined by 

its use as a canal escape.' The K&ren Nadi passes through the western por- 
tion of the parganah nearly due north and south from point to point, but is 
very tortuous. It is a mere lino of jhils, forming a connected body of water 
only in the rains. It has lately been used as a c^nal escape, and, unless proper 
precautions be taken, it is feared that damage will be caused to the villages on 
its banks. Though a seota soil prevails, it is of an inferior quality and fre- 
quently very much mixed with white and yello.w sand. Irrigjition has much 
increased, and now covers nearly 48 per cent of tho cultivated area. The 
main Ganges Canal passes donTn the eastern portion, giving off the right 
and left Munda Khera rajbahas ; the Sahenda, Mdman, Hasangarh, and 
right main rajhiihas. The cultivated area in the parganah is, and always 
will be, large, owing to the extensive tracts of qntiroly barren nsar 
lands and others covered with dhdk jungle and interspersed with barren 
patches known as shor and kalar. The large usar plains become covered with 
a white effloresoence in the cold weather, which gives them the appearance of 
being covered with newly fallen snow, and often produces mirages like gfeat 
sheets of water. Besides the ordinary cereals, pulses, and millets the only crop 
deserving special notice is indigo, the cultivation of which is steadily increasing. 
Safflower and cotton are both grown more than in the other parganahs of this 
tahsil. The railway passes within three and a h.ilf miles of the tovim of 
KhAija^ with which it is connected by a metalled road. The Grand Trunk Hoad, 
l oo, bifu rcatea at KhAga, one branch going to Meerut and the other to Debli. 
^ la 1865, 68S toret wore wtaroted with reS, which led to a remission of Ks, 862 per annum. 
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l!hen aKalso good crow ooimlry roads connecting the town with oUiem in thi* 
and the neighbouring districts. Khdija itself is the largest and most import-- 
ant town in the district. 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 by Messrs. Bird and Tonnochy 
was a light one, and was easily paid without any 

Viseal history. coercive process. The alienations that took place during 

its currency, though large, do not seem to have been due to any pressure of the 
assessment, but to the desire of the great landed proprietors to extend their 
possessions by advancing money on the security of landed property. Twenty- 
six villages and 78 portions of other villages were transferred by private sale, 
and 7 entire villages and 53 portions of villages by order of the civil courts. 
Of the 173 estates remainingin thia parganah, in 1865, 103 were ssaminddri, 57 
were pattiddri, and 13 were bhdya^dra. Of the last- mentioned 13 estates, 6 be^ 
longed to Badgdjars, 2 each to Jdts, Pathdns, and Rajpdts, and one to Tagas. 
Altogether Bhdl Rajputs held 80 villages, Chauhdns held 7, Bndgujars 25, Jats8, 
Baniyas 10, Jddons 3, Pathdns 4 ; and the remainder belonged to Sayyids, 
Brahmans, Tagas, &c. 994 holdings were cultivated by proprietors, 1,030 
by hereditary tenants, and 4,644 by tenants-at-will. The parganah was assessed 
by the late Mr. Lowe in 1861-62, and the now revenue came into force from 
the same year. Mr. Currie thinks that not more than 12,000 acres of the land 
entered as culturable in this parganah are really deserving of tho name. Tho 
increase in irrigation has been very great, the well irrigated area having in-, 
creased by over 10,000 acres. The following statement shows the statistics of 
the past and present settlements and the subsequent revision in 1871 ; the expir- 
ing revenue of the past settlement is given : — 



The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census, amounted to Rs. 1,35,555 
(or with cesses Rs. 1,49,136), falling at a rate of Re. 1-^-7 per British acre on 
the total area assumed above ; at Re. 1-1-7 per acre on the area assessed to 6o« 
vemment revenue, and at Re. 1-8-8 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 3,34,076. 
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According io the census of 18t3 j^arganah Kh&rja contained 159 inhabited 
villages, of which 32 had less than 200 inhabitants^ 
opu a on, between 200 and 500, 44 had between 500 and 

1,000, 16 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Khurja itself, with 
26,858. The setdement records of 1865 show that there were then 162 villages 
on the register, distributed amongst 173 estates (mah&ls). The total population 
in 1872 numbered 107,221 souls (50,886 females), giving 556 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there were 86,206 Hindfis, of whom 
40,562 were females and 21,015 Musalmdns, amongst whom 10,324 were 
females. Distributing the Hindd population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 10,084 Brahmans, of whom 4^700 were females; 15,818 Bajpiits, 
including 7,117 females; 7,834 Baniyas (3,826 females) ; whilst the grefit 
mass of the population is included in the other castes^’ of the census returns, 
which show a total^of 52,470 souls, of whom 24,919 are females. The princi- 
pal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are 'the Gaur (8,064) and 
Saras wat. The chief Rajput clans are the Bh41, Chauhdn (1,594), Badgdjar 
(3,619), :J4don (3,652), Bais (225), Panwdr, Kachhw&ha, Gahlot, Jaisw&r, 
Janghdra, Gaur, Rawat, Bdchbal, Bhadauriya, Solankhi, Bargala, and ChandeL 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal ?3,215), Dasa (173), Bdrasaini, Saraugi, 
Mahesri, Gordku, and Gandaiiriya subdivisions. The' most numerous amongst 
the other castes are the Barhai (1,002), Kahdr •(2,221), Jdt (5,078), Hajj&m 
(1,689), Khatik (4,393), Ohamdr (18,089), Khdkrob (2,934), Koli (4,229), 
Eumhdr (1,396), and Mdli (1,930). Bisidcs these the following castes compris- 
ing, less than, one thousand members are found in this parganah: — Lodha, 
Darzi, Kaldl, Dhobi, Ahir, Glarariya, Ldh&r, Sondr, Goshdin, Jogi, Dhuna, 
Bhat, Kdyatb, Bairdgi, Ghhipi, ^heriya, Taga, Gujar, Orh, Joshi, Teli, Rdj, 
Eanjar, Bohra, Mochi, and Bhosiya. The Musalindns are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (:1,290), Sayyids (330)*, Mughals (173), Fathdns (1,529), and the 
remainder are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 457 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors^ and the like ; 4,814 in domestic service, as personal 
^vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 3,182 in commerce, 
in baying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 13,780 in agricultural operations; 4,606 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substancet, 
y^table, mineral, and animal. There were 6,463 persons returned as 
labourers and 896 as of no iqpeoified occupation. Taking the total population, 
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irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,887 as landholders, 38,690 
vas oultivatbrs, and 65,644 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,838 
' males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 56,335 
souls. ' . 

After the Dor Rajputs came the Meos from Mewdt, who spread over the 
country and became very povverful and annoying from 
^ their predatory habits. Ghaias-ud-dfa Tughlik led seve- 

ral expeditions against these Meos, and finally ousted them with the assistance 
of the Bhdl Rajputs under Kirat Singh, the head of their clan, who received 
all the Mewdti villages as his reward. The parganah cultivators are still for 
the most part belonging to this tribe. The rest of the cultivating community 
consists of Chauhdns, Jddons, Jots, Badgiijars, Patli&ns, and Sayyids, as well as 
Brahmans and Tagas. Akbar attached the parganah to dastur ThAna Farida 
in sirkdr Koil and subah Agra. On the formation of the Bulandshahr district 
in 1824 it was transferred to that district, and then contained 138 villages. 
Several changes took place in 1844 and 1850, which resulted in increasing the 
number to 162, One of the sons of Kirat Singh, by name KLdn Chand, turned 
Musalm4n in order to get back his property from his brother Aswa Singh, who 
had deprived him of it, and over since tbe^dcscendants of the two brothers, large 
landed proprietors in the parganah, have remained, one Hindu and the other 
Musalm^n. , 

KatiRJA, a tahsil iu the Bulandshahr district, comprises- the parganahs 
of Khurja, Jewar, and Pahdsu. The total area according to the census 
of 1872 contains 460 squares miles, of which 322 square miles are cultivated. 
The area assessed to Government revenue is given at 460 square miles, of 
which 322 square miles are cultivated, 123 ^square miles unculturable, and 
15 square miles arc barren. The land-revenue during the same year stood at 
Rs. 3,05,072 (or with cesses Rs. 3,35,615), falling at Re. 1-0-7 per acre on the 
total area, Re, 10-7 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and 
Re. 1-7-8 on the cultivated area. The population numbered 221,176 souls 
(104,322 ■ females), giving 481 to the square mile, distributed amongst 350 
villages. The same statistics show 578 persons blind, 105 lepers, 22 insane 
persons, 8 idiots, and 40 deaf and dumb in the tahsil. This tahsil includes the 
south-western portion of the district. All other particulars concerning it will 
bo found under the district and under the notices of the parganahs comprising 
it. 

Kot, a small village in Dddri, is distant 17 miles from Bulandshahr. The 
population in 1872 numbered 903. There is a police-station here. The country 
in Ihe neighbourhood has been considerably injured by the canal works, and a 
scheme has now been prepared to drain the whole tract lying betwe«a the main 
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ctinal and the Balandshahr branch. The Collector reports that the villages around 
Bufier so tnnch from inundation that a great portion of their lands are not even 
ploughed for the rahi harvest; a branch cut from Hasanpur in the Meerut 
district will form a part of the scheme^ and the drainage water will be discharged 
hy the Kot escape into the Jumna. 

Euohohesar or Knchesar, a village of parganah'Saydna and tahsili Baran 
of the Bulandshahr district, lies 21 miles north of the civil station. The popu- 
lation in 1865 was 3,078, and in 1872 was 3,177. The village is said to have 
been founded by Kanchan Sdh, a wealthy banker of Dchli at an unknown 
date. The mud fort constructed by Rao Ramdban Singh, great-grandfather 
of the present proprietor, is now out of repair, but it has a very commanding 
position. This village is the head-quarters of the Rdis of Euchchesar (see 
district notice). The estate consists of some 270 villages in this district, 
Meerut, and Moradabad. Euchchesar itself is held revenue-free in perpetuity 
under a grant from Lord Moira, dated 10th May, 1816. The family is 
of the J4t caste, and recently the estate has been ^divided amongst the 
heirs. 

Maeanpur, the ghdt on the Jumna in parganah Dankaur, is distant 26 miles 
from Bulandshahr. The village has a population of 887 souls, and contains a 
small police-station. Makanpur is the principal ghdt on the Jumna in this 
district. 

MA'LiCOABH, a village of parganah Agauta ip the Bulandshahr district, is 
distant 38 miles south-east from Dehli and 4 miles to the north from the civil 
station. The population in 1872 numbered 1,886 souls. The village though 
small is a large grain dep6t, and has a market on Sundays. There is a small 
village school here. Mdldgarh was formerly known as Rathora, and belonged 
to the Gorwa or Gaurwa Rnjputs. A short time before the Marliatta ascend- 
ancy, Hakddd Ithdn, a Ehdtak Pathdn and Arnil of Baran, purchased the 
rights of the Rajputs and builf a mud fort and a ganj or market here. He 
changed the name to Mdldgarh in honour of Sayyid Muhammad Eirmdni, sur-**^ 
named Mdldmal, whose tomb is in Gathauli Ehurd close 4)y. The Amil resided 
here until dispossessed by the Marhattas in 1792. At the conquest in 1803 Mddho 
Bao Fhalkiya was the Marhatta jdgirddr of Mdldgarh. He opposed the new 
Government, and ordered Colonel James Skinner, who then held Sikandarabad . 
on the part of the British, to leave the jdgir* Colonel Skinner had only 1,200 irre- 
gular CAvalry, without infantry or guns, and in reply to the Marhatta’s demand ■ 
OTdered him to give up the fort. The result was that Mddho Rdo marched with t 
a force of about 800 infantry, 500 horse and 2 guns against Skinner’s encamps > 
ineht. In the action that ensued Skinner lost 200 men, but the Marhatta infan^ / 
were almost annihilated. Colonel Skinner then invested the fort, and at lengtii : 
Madbo Bao surrendered, and his son was received into the British service witli 
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BahAdnr KhdnS theeon of HakdidKh4n,aowinade 
prbtoasions to the proprietary right in the town, and receiTod from the British 
the lease of this and 35 other villages at a fixed revenue of Rs. 5,000 per annum. 
BahAdur KhAn died in 1824, and the lease lapsed. An allowance of Rs. 1,000 
a year was made to Waliddd KhAn, son of Bah&dur KhAn, then a minor, whilst 
the villages were settled with the original proprietors.* W alidad Kh&n continued 
in receipt of this allowance up to 1857 A.D. His sister’s daughter had 
married Mirza JawAn Baklit, a son of the King of Dehli, in 1852, and on this 
account, at the outbreak in 1857, ho was appointed subahdAr of Baran and 
Koil by the rebel king. On the fall of Dehli, WalidAd’s forces were defeated by 
Colonel Greathod’s column at Bulandshahr, and his fort was taken and razed 
to the ground. It was in the operations rendered necessary for the purpose of 
blowing up the fort that the hero of the Dehli Kashmir gale, Lieutenant 
Charles Duncan Home, R.E., lost his life. His remains are interred in the little 
European graveyard at Bulandshahr. In 1858 the proprietary right in half 
MAlAgarh was conferred upon Mahmdd Ali of ChatAri. 

Malakpur, a town of parganah AnApshahr and tabsil Anupshahr of the 
Bulandshahr district, lies 20 miles east of the civil station and five miles souths 
west from Anupshahr. The population in 1865 was 2,215, and in 1872, 2,674. 
There is a market on Fridays, and a hal&hbandi or village school. In Akbar’s 
time Malakpur was the head of a mahAl, paying a yearly revenue of 14,46,132 
or Rs. 72,306, in sirkAr^Koil and subah Agra. During JabAngir’s reign, 
when the new parganah of Anupshahr was formed, a large number of villages 
were takeu from Malakpur to be added to AnApshahr. In the commencement 
of the British rule Malakpur and Anupshahr were separate parganahs, but in 
a subsequent arrangement the former was absorbed into the latter. For some 
time after the conquest AhAr-Malakpur was the joint name of the parganah. 
The founder of Malakpur is said to have l)een an AfghAn, named Malik 
Bamandar KhAn, who lived during the rule of the Khiljis. His descendants were 
- proprietors of several villagos in the parganah up to the time of the introduo- 
jtion of the British rule. A few years after the cession Malakpur was the head- 
^luarters of the Mercer estate, consisting of thirty-two villages purchased by 
lilercer and Co., indigo-planters, from the descendants of Malik Samandar KbAn 
and others. The indigo concern failed, and the estate was purchased by Abdul 
Rahman KhAn, &ther of the present proprietor (Faiz Ahmad KbAn). The 

*fi«ii&dar Ehia vm popularly designated one of the m'maA-Adrdma of Sindhia’s Court. l7 
was he that was appointed to make away with General Perron when Sindhia became jealous of the 
General’s influenoe shortly before the battle of Aligarh. Perron was warned in time, and 
himself is said to have abandoned the idea. The three men Hakd&d, Bah&dor and WalidSd have 
the character of being most unscrapulous amongst a people little given to make floe distinctions 
in matters of honour. *See Board’s Beo., August 8, 1825, No. ij September 12, No8.8,4; 
ApltiS0,l826,No.4. 
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fitst setilemeni of the parganah were made in the Bforadabad distriot) of whioh 
it was a part according to the cession by the Nawdb Vazir. 

Khurd, a village in parganah Baran, is distant five miles from 
Bulandshahr* The population in 1872 was 505. There is a polioe-station 
here. 

Miththepur or Makhdumnagar, a village in parganah Agauta, is distant 
13 miles from Bulandshabr. The population in 1872 numbered 352 souls. 
The village was formerl}' held entirely free of revenue, but one-half of it was 
confiscated for the rebellion of Chiragh Ali in 1857. The remaining half is 
held free of revenue in perpetuity by a Sayyid family, who are also the owners^ 
of the proprietary right. The nominal revenue on which the cesses are collected 
amounts to Hs. 325 per annum. 

PindbXwal, a village of parganah Pab&su and tahsil Khurja of the Buland- 
shahr district, lies on the Kdli Nadi, 9 miles south-east of Pahdsu and 30 
miles south-east of the civil station close to the Aligarh road. The population 
in 1865 was 2,514 and in 1872 was 3,059. There is a market on Wednesdays, 
and a halkahbandi or village school. The Rdipur Station on the Ondh and 
Hohilkhand Railway is about three miles from PiiidiAwal. The name is said 
to be derived from the words PM' and Rdwal the former meaning, a 
village, and the latter being an honorilic title like Rao. Pindrdwal was founded 
by some Rdwal of the Meo tribe about the twelfth century. It was included in 
the Badgujar Ldlkhdni taluka of Pitampur, ^nd has recently come into the 
hands of Bdkir Ali Khdn, son-in-law of Akbar Ali Khdn, the former proprietor, 
fie is an Honorary Magistrate, and one of the largest proprietors in the dis- 
trict. A village police numbering five men was entertained at a cost of Rs. 240' 
per annum in 1873. 

PahAsu, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Bulandshahr dis- 
trict, is situated on the right bank of the Edli river, 24 miles south of the civil 
station and 14 miles soi|th-east*of Khurja. The population in 1865 numbered 
3,776, and in 1872 there were 4,204 inhabitants, chiefly Rajptits and Musalmdns. 
The road from Ohatdri passes through the town, which possesses a police- 
station, post-office, and a village school ; a market is held on Sundays and Wed- 
nesdays; a small canal distributaiy passes close to the town site. The old name 
of the town is said to be Pahi Asrdm, or the colony of those who cultivate lands 
in other villages. Partdp Singh, one. of the first Badgdjar immigrants into the 
Dudb, made it his capital. In Akbar’s time it became the head of a mahdl or . 
parganah belonging to sirkdr Koil and subah Agra, and yielded a revenue of 
i5, 02,562 ddms, or about Rs. 1,25,128. The parganah, containing 54 villages, 
was conferred by Sh4h Alam on Begam Sumru as a jdgir for the suf^Kipt 
of her tropps, and the town was ^ the seat of her amil or oolleetor. 
The British Government continued the grants whioh lapsed on the dialh 
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of the Begam in 1836. For some time, as no one claimed the proprietary 
right^ the town was held by Government direct, and was subseqaeiitly given to 
Hnrid Ali Kban, L&lkh&ni, in 1851. The present proprietors are Naw4b 
Faiz Ali Kh&n, C.S.T., and Imd&d Ali Kbdn. The former is the prime- 
minister of the Jaipur State, and a man of considerable note. 

PahAsu, a parganah of tahsil Khtlrja of the Bulandshahr district, is bounded 
on three sides by the parg inahs of the same district, and on the south by parga- 
nahs Barauli, Koil, and Murthal of the Aligarh district. According to the census 
' of 1872 tills parganah had, then, a total area of 127 square miles, of which 86 
square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue 
during the same year was 127 square miles, of which 86 square miles were 
cultivated, 37 square miles were culturable, and 4 square miles were barren. 

The K&li Nadi flows through this parganah in a south-easterly direction, 
and divides it into two almost equal parts. The khddir 
enera appearance. formerly noted for its richness and 

fertility. Of late yeafs it has much deteriorated owing to the use of the Kdli as 
a canal escape, and in twelve villages more or less remission of revenue was 
made in 1865. The main Ganges Canal and several rdjbahas traverse the 
western portion of the parganah, and down to about half way between Chat4ri 
and Pah&su there is much irrigation. The soil is better here than in the east- 
ern portion of the parganah, and the few patches of sandy soil to be met with 
are seldom a really bad soil for cultivation. On the eastern side there is less 
irrigation, and temporary wells do not succeed. Along the eastern bank of the 
E&li, below Pab&su and the ndlas which flow into it opposite N4ru, there are 
largo tracts of uncultivated land covered with long grass, used for thatching. 
Near Ahmadgarh, and for several miles along the edge of the parganah, there 
is an almost continuous tract of dhdk jungle interspersed with t^ar and barren 
patches. In the western portion there are large diar plains included in the 
culturable area. The common products are cereals, millets, and pulses. There 
is an indigo factory at Chatari. There are no important roads except^ the 
Andpsbahr metalled read passing through Chat&ri, snd there is little or no traffic 
, of f^iy importance. The principal towns are Pahasu, Chat&ri, and Amddgarh. 

The first settlement of the parganah was made by Mr. Tonnochy soon after 

Fiscal history Begam Sumru, but since then 

the actual boundaries have been very considerably 
altered. During the currency of the past settlement no coercive process has been 
fpnnd necessary for the recovery of the land -revenue, but private transfers have 
iboen numerous ; much of these have been due to the desire of the large landed 
proprietors to extend their estates. Sixteen out of the 26 villages entered as 
transferred by private arrangement comprise those villages conferred by a deed 
of gift on Bfikir Ali Kh&n by his mother. Portions of 23 other villages changed 
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hands by private arrangement^ whilst only two entire villages and portions of 
twelve others changed owners byorders of the civil courts. Oat of the 109 
estates in the parganah^ 80 are held on a zamind&ri tenure, 26 are pattid&ri, 
and 3 are bhdyach&ra. 287 holdings are cultivated by proprietors, 7 25 by here- 
ditaiy tenants, and 4,618 by tenants-at-will. The cultivators of the par^anah 
are, as a rule, badly off, and as much as they can pay is extracted from them. 
The new assessment was made by the late Mr. 0. Freeling in 1860-61. The 
following statement gives the statistics of the past and new settlements, and 
those coUeoted at the revision in 1871 the expiring revenue of the past settle- 
ment is given. 
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The land-revenue for 1872 amdbnted to Rs. 84,300 (or with cesses 
Rs. 92,732), falling at a rate of Re. 1-0-7 per British acre on the total area, at 
Re. 1-0-7 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at Re. 
1-8-6 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the land- 
owners as rentand cessesduring the same year has been estimated at Rs. 200,389. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Pah&su contained 100 inhabited 
villages, of which 25 had less than 200 inhabitants, 
opu a on. between 200 and 500, 24 had between 500 and 

1,000, 4 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 3 
had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show that in 1865 there 
were 10^ villages in this parganah, distributed amongst 109 mahAls or estates. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 56,636 souls (26,656 females), giving 
446 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 48,590 
Hindus, of whom 22,765 were females and 8,046 Musalmans, amongst whom 


3,891 were females. Distributiag the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 8,021 Brahmans, of whom 3,748 were females; 6,688. 
Rajpdts, including 3,014 females; 2,736 Baniyas (1,317 females) ; whilst tte 
greatmassof the population is included in ^^the other castes” of the census 


returns, which show a total of 31,145 souls, of whom 14,686 are females. TbS 
piwcipal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Ghmr (5,729)| 
SwAdh, Bhat, Upadhiya, and Pdthak. The chief Bajpdt clans are the Ohadtdtt ; 
(647), Badgdjar (2,984), J4don (1,399), Bais (47), Panwdr, Gahlot, Kadihwdha, 
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Jiwfc. JangWra, Rithor, Marwiri, and Matbnriya. Bie Baniyaa Mong to 
a* Agarwtt (661), Dtwa (216), BAraaaini, Dhano, and Jaiswdl snbdividone. The 
moat numerous among the other castes are the Lodha (1,258), Kahdr (2,070), 
3ii (1,466), H#m (11,99), Khatik (2,069), Chamir (9,824), Khikrob (1,498), 
Garariya (2,126), and Koli (1,694> Besides the above castes the Mo^ are 
found with less than one thousand members each Darzi, Kal&l, Barhai, Dhobi, 
Ahir, Loh&r, Eamh4r, Son4r, Goshdin, Jogi, Dhuua, Bhat, Kdyatb, Bhar- 
bhdnja, Bairigi, M4li, Chhipi, Gujar, Orh, Joshi, Mina, Bohra, Kdrmi, KAohhi, 
Khattri, and Banjdra. The Musalmins are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(1.234), Sayyids (111), I’ithans (548), converted Hindus (232), and the 
remainder are entered without distinction. The cultivators of this pairganah are 
badly o£f, and are forced to pay the very highest rents that can be got out of 
tlinm, Badgdjars, both MUsalm&n and Hind4 are the most noteworthy amongst 


the cultivators. 

The occupations of the people are shown in'the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupailoaa. population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 149 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,443 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweeperS, washermen, &c.; 1,165 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 8,806 in agricultural operations ; 2,022 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,180 persons returned aslabourers, 
and 348 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrefipec- 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 1,088 as landholders, 25,882 as culti- 
vators, and 29,6^6 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,166 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 29,980 buls. 

The Meos were the dominant race and proprietors of this part of the country, 
• and were expelled by the Badgujar Baja Part&p Singh, 
History. ancestor of the LfiilkhAni family. Akbar attached 

tho mah&l to dastiir Th&na Farida in sirkAr Roil and subah Agra. It was given 
as a jdgir to Begam Sumru in ShAh Alam’s reign, and continued to her by the 
British for her life. In 1836 the grant lapsed, and the parganab, then copsist- 
ing of 54 villages, was annexed to Bulaudsh^hr. In 1844, at the revision of 
parganahs, 28 villages were annexed to the neighbouring parganahs, 52 villages 
were received from taluka Pitampur of parganah DibAi ; Ahmadgarh and six 
other villages from Anupshahr, and 18 villages from the Aligarh district,^ making 
altogether 103 villages as at present In 1859 the parganah was transferred 
] 0. 0. No. US9, dated Hsrob 8, 1854. 
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frbih the Dib&i to the Eharja tahsil. Badgujars hold 83 villages^ Ehatiris 6^ 
Europeans 4, Brahmans 4, and various castes 5 villages. 

RABifpcBA^ a town situated about 19 miles south-west of Bulandshahr, lies 
in parganah Jewar and taiisfl Khdija of the Biilandshahr district, three miles 
east of the Jumna. The population! u 1865 was 3,371, and in 1872 was 4,203. 
There is a village school here. The town is chiefly celebrated for a bullock 
market hell every Monday, and for having given a proverb connected with a 
transaction in the same to the district. The proverb runs as follows : ** 
jmra hipenth men main hiski p/dpha hdnri.^* ‘‘ In Rabiipura’s fair to-day, of 
whom am I the uncle, pray ?” The story which gave rise to the proverb is, 
that once upon a time a fair, but deceitful, damsel addressing a pedlar in the 
fair as her pldpha'^ or uncle, bought some goods from him on credit, promising 
to pay him the next market day. The man did not know the girl, but believing 
that she actually was, as she represented herself to be, his relative, and not wish- 
ing to offend Jier, he let her have the goo Is. The next market day he began 
to search lor the lady among the crowd, and not finding dier, addressed every 
female he met with the words above quoted. The proverb is applied in derision 
to those who give credit to strangers. The founder of this village was a 
Mew&ti named Rabu, who flourished^during the asoendancy of his clan about 
800 years ago, Tlio Mewdtis wore ousted by the Jaiswdr Rajputs in the days* 
of Prithirdj. From Shah Alain’s time up to 1857 Rabupura was the centre of 
the estate comprising 24 villages, and commonly .called the crown lauds (taitfdl 
shihis), which were confiscated after the mutiny, 

Ra'mguAt, a vilhigo of parganah Dibdi of the Bulandshahr district, is 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges about 20 miles south-east of Andpshabr, 
42 miles south-east of Bulandshahr, and 80 mile's south-east of Dohli on the 
Aligarh road. The population ip. 1865 numbered 4,800 souls, and in 1872 
there were only 2,776 inhabitants, chiefly Brahmans and Baniyas, and 864 
houses. The reason of the decre^e is possibly the fact that the river has taken 
a course which promises, in a few years, to wash away the town altogether. 
Rdmghdt is one of the sacred ghdts to which pilgrims resort from all parts of 
India to bathe in the Ganges. The principal occasions when largo crowds 
assemble are the Somwdti arndmsy or last day of the lunar month when it falls 
on a Monday ; the full moons of Kdrttik and Baisdkh ; the ninth day of the 
light half of Jeth, and the conjunction of certain planets with certain others of 
with oertain points of the zodiao. The road from Aligarh to Isidinnagar passes" 
through the village and crosses the Ganges by a bridgo-of-boats which is ke{>t^ 
up for eight months of the year. There is a considerable through trade with - 
Rohilfchand, and by boat wi^ Benares and Mirzapnr in wheat and wool. Ttierh 
is a girls’ school, a halkahbandi or village school, a police-station and a post- 
dflSee. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1872-73 supported a village police 

23 
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namberiog 13 men at an annual cost of Bs. 720, besides a nombei* of scaven- 
gers, The cost is defrayed from a bouse-taz, which during the s^me year 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 1,255, or Re. 0-7-3 per head of the population and 
1^. 1-7-3 per house assessed (764). The esipenditure in 1872-73 amounted to 
Rs. 1,368, met from the annual income and a balance of Rs. 335 from the pre- 
vious year. R&mghit is noted for the defeat of the Marhattas by a combined 
British and Oudh force in 1763 A.D. There are a number of Hindu temples 
bere, but there are none with any remarkable architectural features. The 
town is said to have been founded by Bdl&r&ma, the brother of Krishna, after 
the defeat of the demon Koldsur at Koil. The proprietary rights in the town 
belong to the Musalmdn Badgujar Zabur Ali Khan, who purchased them at 
auction from Rao Daulat Singh in 1815 A.D. 

SabAi Sadr, a village in parganah Dadri of the Bulandshahr district, is 
situated 6 miles to the west of Surajpur in. the same parganah, and 33 miles 
from Bulandshahr. The population in 1872 was 213. It is chiefly noticeable 
as the site of the battle between the Marhattas and British on the 12th Sep- 
tember, 1 803, shortly after the capture of Aligarh, and of which the only 
remains are the tomb of an officer on a plain between the villages of Ohalahra 
and Nayabds, about two miles from the village of Sard! Sadr. An inscription 
on one of the gates shows that the village was occupied or founded by one 
H^i Sadr Shah in the reign of Aurangzib in 1116 H. (1704 A.D.) A 
mosque, in bad repair, bears ^ate 1133 H. (1720 A.D.) in the reign of Muham- 
mad Shdh. There is a police-station here. 

SatAna, an old town in the parganah of the same name and tahsil of 
Baran in the Bulandshahr district, is situated 19 miles to the north-east of 
Bulandshahr on the Garhmuktesar road. The population of Saydna in 1847 
was 5,744 souls, in 1853 was 5,841, and iu 1865 was 5,966. In 1872 there 
were 6,268 inhabitants, of whom 4,095 were Hindus (1,964 females) and 2,173 
were Musalmdus (1 ,084 females), principally descendants of one Abul Fath, The 
business part of the town consists of a poor mandi 
• or market in the eastern outskirt, from which two ways 
go up westward to the houses. The shops and houses ai‘e poor and ill-kept, 
and the streets are crooked and ill-made. Altogether the town is a poor 
place, with only 18 brick-built houses out of 1,417 in all. The small 
lanes are mere depressed waterways. The majority of the population are 
Hindu cultivators, and about two-thirds of the township Is irrigated from the 
canal. The town site is somewhat raised and drains towards some bxcava- 
tions on the north. Well-water is 24 feet from the surface, and has risen 
since the introduction of canal-irrigation, fourteen years ago, by about four 
feet. The names of the wards are for the most part personal and modem: 
they are Pattis Desh, Mirathsdra, Kdzi Kel, Rdm Ratan, Qulzdri, Sadhd 
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Sar&ii B&buopnri, Musalm&D, Harcim Singbi and B&dhi. The only public 
institutions are a police-station, post-office, and a halkahbandi or village schooL 
There is an indigo factoiy, a bazar, and a market is held on Wednesdays, 
where safflower is a staple article of trade. Act XX. of 1856 (the 0haukid4ri 
Act) is in force, and in 1872-78 supported a village police numbering 18 men 
at an annual cost of Rs. 720, besides eleven sweepers. This charge is defrayed 
from a house-tax, which yielded during the same year a revenue of Bs. 1,744, 
with a balance of Bs. 1,162 from the previous year. The expenditure on all 
accounts amounted to Bs. 2,515. The site occupies 65 acres, giving 96 souls 
to the square acre. The tax falls at Be. 0-4-2 per head of the population and 
Be. 1-3-3 per house assessed (1,392). 

The ancient name of the site is said to have been Sainban, or the forest of 
rest, so called because B414ram, on his way from 
Muttra to Hastin4pur, slept here for one night and was 
hospitably entertained by the fakirs who lived here and had built a tank in 
the centre of a vast forest. The name was changed to Say4na during the 
rule of the Dor Bajptits. The Dors were succeeded by the Taga Brahmans, 
who with the aid and at the instigation of Pritbir4j of Dehli are said to 
have usurped the authority of the Dors and to have expelled them from their 
possessions. These Tagas wore in turn partially expelled by the Shaikhs 
und^ Abdul Path, Fakir, in the reign of A14 ud-dia Ghori. The Tagas 
are still zamind^rs in the town, but the maj6rity of them were converted 
to Muhammadanism in or about the time of Akbar. The Shaikhs, too, hold 
revenue-free grants. Mah6l Sa} 4na in Akbar’s time was included in sirkdr 
M f and sdbah Dehli,^and yielded arevenue of 20,49, Q90 ddms, or about Rs. 1,02,454. 
^ 'The Audpshahr branch of the Ganges Canal runs close to the town, but is in- 
sufficient for the purposes of irrigation ; a rajbaka, in part, answers this purpose. 
Say4na was till 1844 the seat o^a tahsili, and up to a few years previous had 
a munsifi. 

SatXna, a parganah of tahsil Baran of the Bulandshphr district, is bounded 
on the north by the Garhmuktesar, Puth and E4pur parganahs of the Meerut 
district, on the east by the Ganges, and on the west and south by 'parganahs 
Agauta, Baran, and Ahkr of this district. In 1872 the total area, by the census 
xstums, amounted to 140 square miles, of which 106 square miles were under 
eoltivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the sanie year 
was 184 square miles, of which 102 square miles were cultivated, 21 squam 
miles were oulturable, and 11 square miles were barren. 

Only one village abuts upon the Ganges. The nature and quality of the 
soil and the facilities for irrigation vary in different parts of the parganah. To 
tiie east the soil is, as a rule, light and sandy, and the water is ,at a much Ibw^ 
ktd than elsewhere, so (hat there is very little irrigation. Down the cenfre 
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the Boil is light and crnmblingj and the water-level higher, admitting of the 
oonstraotion of kuchoha wells, but here too there are anirrigable tracts ofsandjr 
Boil To the west the soil is firmer and the water nearer the snrface: so that 
temporary wells abound. There are ihvQQ rajbdhaa in this parganah, two 
extending from the Meerut district and passing on to Ahdr, and one from the 
Amipshahr branch canal. There are no important roads in the parganah. The 
chief products are wheat, barley, gram, and a little tobacco and sugar-cane. 
The principal villages are Say&na, Bagrdsi, and Kuchchesar. The J&t proprietors 
of the Kuchchesar estate, consisting of some 270 villages in this district, Mee- 
rut, and Moradabad, reside hero and own 56 villages in this parganah. The 
Tagas once held 83 villages, and now have only four entire villages 
and portions of 11 others. Six entire villages are owned by Pathdns, and 
Bagrdsi and Jal&lpur belong to the Path4ii Barah Basti. The cultivators are 
generally Jats, and all classes seem to be industrious, for, as a rule, the villages 
are well cultivated and cared for, and the people are well off. 

The past settlemeift^ of this parganah was made by the late Sir H. M. Elliot 
in 1835. Owing to the concealment of irrigation from 

Fiscal history. throughout the Kuchchesar estate, the assessment 

was heavy on the eastern and inferior peprtion of the parganah, very fair and 
adequate, on the whole, on the central portion, and very light on the western 
tract. The influence of the Kuchchesar Haja and Abdul Latif Khdu of Khdupur 
was more felt, however, in trsmsfers. Both vied yith each other in getting a 
footing in ovory village either as vendees or mortgagees, and out of the whole 
of the changes in proprietary rights during the currency of the past settle- 
ment, not more than 13 portions of villages transferred by private sale and 14 
portions of villages transferred by orders of the civil courts can be set down 
to the pressure of the assessment. Out of 90 estates iu the parganah in 1865, 
75 were zainlnddri, 7 were pattidari, and 8 were bhdyachdra ;578 holdings were 
cultivated by proprietors, 2,094 by hereditary tenants, and 3,713 by tenants- 
at-will. The new assessment was made by Mr. R. Currie in 1861-62, and 
c^me into force from the following year. The following statement shows the 
statistics connected with the settlements past and present and those collected 
at the revision in 1871 ; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is given 
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The land-revenue for 1872 amounted to Ra* 98,980 (or witli ecsaes Ha. 

1,09,425), falling at a rate of Re. 1-1-8 i>er British acre on tlie total area, at 
Re. 1-2-6 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at Re. 
1-7-4 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,99,758. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Sayana contained 81 inhabited 
villages, of which 13 had less than 200 inhabitants, 

Population. 2^ between 200 and 500, 25 had between 500 

and 1,000, 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 6 bad between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Saydna itself, withd ,268. The register of pro- 
prietors in 1865 shows that there wero, then, 83 villages distributed amongst 
90 estates. The total population in 1872 numbered 69,451 souls (33,155 
females), giving 496 to the square mile. ClassiRed according to religion, 
there were 59,088 Hindus, of whom 28,070 wero females ; 10,358 Musalmdns, 
amongst whom 5,084 were females ; and there wero 5 Christians. Distributing 
the Hindd population amongst the fonr great classes, the census shows 7,590 
Brahmans, of whom 3,753 were females; 1,253 Rajputs, including 552 
females ; 2,701 Baniyas (1,234 femalds) ; whilst the great mass of the population 
is included in ‘‘ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
47,544 souls, of whom 22,531 are females. The principal Brahman subdivi- 
sions found in this parganali are the Gaur (6,709), GujiAti, Bhat, Ndgar, and 
Gantam. The chief Rajpdt clans are the Chaubdn (453), Badgujar (309), ' 
Panwar, Jddon, (82), Bais, (127), Tbnwdr, and Chauratbiya. The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwdl (2,087), Dasa (93), and Rastaugi subdivisions. Amongst 
the other castes, the most numerous are the Lodha (6,453;, Kahdr (1,370), 
Jdt (9,543), Hajjdm (1,124), ’Chamdr (11,780), Khdkrob (2,364), Kumhdr 
(1,275), and Taga (4,014). Besides the above tho following castes are found 
with less than one thousand members each Darzi, Barhai, Kbatik, Dhobi, 
Abir, Garariya, Loh&r, Roll, Sondr, Goshdiu, Jogi, Dhdna, Bhat, Kdyatb, 
Bharbhunja, Bairdgi, Mdli, Chhipi, Aberiya, Gujar, Orh, Joshi, Chauhdn, 
Ehattri, Ghosi, and Khaga. The Musalmdu population is distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (513), Sayyids (139), Fathdus (1.021), and the remainder are give^ 
ivithout distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Occupttioni. census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen yeaini of 
age), 292 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser^ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,420 in domestic service, as persona} 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 1,188 in oommeroo, 
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buying/ ftelliug^keep^ lending money or goods, or the cohveyanee 

men, animals, or goods ; 10,426 in agricultural operations ; 8,471 in in- 
djustrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,085 persons 
returned as labourers and 486 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,818 as land^ 
holders, 31,465 as cultivators, and 35,168 as engaged in occupations unconnec- 
ted with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imper- 
fect, show 1,779 males as able to read and write out of a total male population 
numbering 36,296 souls. 

In Prithir&j’s time the parganah was known as tappa Saydna, containing a 
chaurdhi of Taga villages. Akbar formed it into a 
Hiitory. parganah attached to dasturBaran of sirkar and sfibah 

Dehli. In 1803 it was annexed to the southern division of the Sahdranpur 
district (Meerut), and up to the end of 1816 was held on a fixed rent by Bao 
Ramdhan Singh of E^uchchesar. On his death in the Meerut jail the villages 
were settled with their proprietors, and Kuchchesar was granted revenue-free 
to Ramdhan Singh’s heirs. In 1844 Saydna, containing 117 villages and ham- 
lets, was transferred to Bulandshahr, when by absorption of the hamlets the vil- 
lages were reduced to 83, their present number. 

Seutha, a village in parganah Agatita of the Bnlandshahr district, lies 12 miles 
from Bulandshahr. The population of Bentha, including three hamlets in 1872, 
was 1,323. This village in the time of Akbar gave its name to the parganah, 
and continued to be the head town until the Marhattas removed the seat of the 
frmil to Agautd, since then the parganah capital. The Chauh&ns originally 
owned the village, but their rights have passed into the hands of the Sayyids, 
one of whom, by name Jabdngir Ali, obtained a grant of 1,400 bighas revenue- 
free in the reign of 4kbar. His descendant ^ydz Ali holds 760 bighas on life 
tenure. The village has a good sized bazar.* The Sayyids of Sentha came 
from Sabzwdr in Turkistdn during the rule of the Tughlik dynasty. 

ShikArpub, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Bu^ 
_ , , landshahr district, lies 13 miles sonth-east of Bnland- 

PopulatioD. , - , 

shahrontheBAmgh&troad. In 1847 the town had 9,838 
inhaliitaitts^ in 1853 Ae population nnmbend 11,065, and in 1865 then wen 
10,183 inhabitants. The rite oconpios 115 aqnaie acres, giving 97 sonis to the 
•on. Aeeocding toi the oensns of 1872, there were 11,150 inlmhifamfa, of 
nrboni 6,887 were Hindtu (8,005 fenudes) and 4,983 were Mnaalmdns (8,466 
femaln), Distributing the p^nktion amongst the rural and urban olassea, the 
ntnrna show 386 landholders, 1,585 cnltirators, and 9,867 persons pnrsinng 
eaUings nnoonnocted with agrhsnltnre. The number of enclosnres in 1878 wtt 
1,048, of which 580 wen ooenided Hosalmfos. The number of honsea during 






the laihe year was 8,187, of which 560 were bnilt with skilledi labour, and if > ' 
these 188 were occupied by Muealmdoa. Of the 1,687 mud huts in the toire ' 
747 were owtfed by the same religionists. Taking the male adult population 
(not less than fifteen years of age) we find the following occupations pursued 
by more than fifty males s— Barbers, 66 ; butchers, 88 ; carpenters, 54 j cul^ 
rotors, 518! druggists, 194; labourers, 530; landowners, 110: pottery 
76 ; servants, 388 ; shopkeepers, 406 ; shoemakers, 57 ; sweepers, 68 ; wmter^ 
carriers, 56 ; and weavers, 441. The educational statistics show only 877 malek 
out of the total popoiation as able to read and write ; of these 47 were Mnsal*' 
in&ns. 

The land upon which the town is built formerly belonged to village Govind- 
pur Kaut&in. The principal wards of the town are the chauk and sarii 
founded by the father of Ohaudhri Lachhman Singh some 55 years ago ; the 
Munhtarpura, a name said to have been given by Sikandar Lodi to the muhalla 
where the bad characters lived : “ Munh*tarra ” means vicious faced, and the term 
tarra” is usually applied to a vicious horse ; Ganj nau and Kotkaldn, founded 
by Dild4r Ali, a Sayyid of note, somo 150 years ago; his descendants behaved ^ 
badly in the mutiny and lost their property in consequence ; the Rang mah&li 
called so in honour of a lady of that name, Dilddr Ali^s wife ; the Kutb Dai> 
wdza is so called because at the gate* of the muhalla there is a darg&h of one 
Kutb S4hib, a renowned fakir of the locality ; the L&l Darw&za ward is so called 
because the walls of the gate are of red sandstong ; K&ziw&ra is called after the 
family of the K&zis settled here by Sikandar Lodi : K&zi Rukn*ud-dia is the 
present representative of the family ; the ward Muftiw&ra, or the quarter of the 
Muftis, like the preceding and kdndugo ward, are named after the more distin- 
guished of the inhabitants who were a kind of uhder-K&zi ; and ward Kel kallm 
is named after the keld4r, an officer under Sikandar Lodi, resembling some- 
what a mir muhalla. The holders of tlie office of kelddr were Shaikhs, and it 
is said that their adherents ohee upon a time attacked the ancient Hiitdd 
Chaudhris and slaughtered them in great numbers. There is a slab of stone 
in this muhalla under which the murdered Chaudhris are said to have been 
buried by their enemies. The people appear to be stupid, and have the nick- 
name ehMya applied to them by their neighbours. 

During the Muhammadan period the Sayyids were the most influential inhabit . 


Frlnelptl finniUes. 


tants ; they are still^held in some repute and hold a few 
revenue-free patches, but the majority of them behavdd 


badly in the mutiny, and were punished by the confiscation of their revenne-fi^ib 


grants and villages. These Sayyids are, for the most part, the descendants 
Jal&l-ud-dln Husain, sumamed Makhddm Jahdniya of Bukhdra, KkandUr 
Lodi’s spiritual preceptor. They still hold firmdns granted by Bdbar, HnmajirdKf, 
Akbar and Jahdngir, confirming the grant to them of a jd^r by Sikandir LedL 
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Jkurangzib deprived them of the jdgir as a punishment for Mohammad Taiy&b, 
iht holder, having favoured the cause of Ddrfi. Shikoh, the pretender' to his 
* Arone. * Though Najib-ud-daula granted the zaminddri to these Sayyids they 
never got possession, and in 1803 the settlement was made with the resident 
landholders found in possession. There are now 28 distinct estates in the town. 
The most influential family now in. the town is that of Chaudhri Lachhmaif 
' Singh, an Honorary Magistrate. He comes of an old Gaiir Brahman family, 
and although during the ascendancy of the Sayyids his family was of little note, 
it has again risen since their downfall. Lachhman Singh behaved loyally 
during the disturbances of 1857, and was rewarded by the grant of the zamin- 
d&ri of several villages assessed at Rs. 2,000 per annum. 

Shikdrpur is a fine flourisliing town, containing many substantial well-built 
liouscs and handsome mosquOs. The southern part of 
the town consists of a great walled sardi, some tw*o 
hundred years old, through which the high road palsses. Along the roadway 
here are rows of poordooking shops forming a small bazar, which is closed at 
each end by gates. Behind the shops, to the south, is the space now used as 
a sardi, and the rest is now built over with the exception of here and there a 
narrow road. A street passes out of the sardi on the north and enters the Hindi! 
quarter with its good shops and five temples. Here the way branches into two 
parts, one going to the north-oast and the other to the south-east ; the former 
with some good shops along it, and the latter rather tortuous, and the shops very 
poor, These roads are metalled and drained throughout, and communicate with 
each other laterally by narrow, undrained and unmetalled lanes. To the north 
the town is chiefly inhabited by the cultivators of the neighbouring lands. The 
town site is in a great part level', and the ^vaicr drains ofl to some excavations on 
the east, whence a ciU; has been made to the K^li Nadi, a distance of five miles 
to the southward. A market is lield on Wednesdays and Fridays, at which 
the local manufactures of gdra cloth and leather sliocs find a ready sale. There 
is a police-station, post-office, and two villago schools here. The Chaukid&ri 
Act is in force, and ii? 1872-73 supported a village police of 27 men at a cost of 
Rs. 1,494 per annum, which is met from a house-tax. The income for 1872-73 
was Rs. 3,565 and a balance of Rs. 787, and the expenditure was Rs. 4,086. 
Twelve scavengers are entertained, but the conservancy arrangements seem 
to need much more close supervision. Tbo tax falls at Ro. 0'-5-l per head of 
thB population and Re. 1-8-4 per house assessed (1,691). 

The khera or mound near the city used to be called Talpat Nagari or Anydi 
khera, the tyrant’s abode.” The present town was founded about 370 years ago by 
Sikandar Lodi as a kind of hunting lodge on a large scale : hence the name Shi- 
k&rpur. About 500 yards to the north of the town there is a very remarkable 
building commonly known by the name of bdra khamba, or the twelve pillank” 



Tbirae pillars are of red aandetoiie) and so enormously massive tliat popular 
report attributes their preparation nnd erection to the agency of doinons. The 
building is in reality an undnished tomb begun by Sayyid FazUutla, son*in-lair 
ef the Emperor Farrukhsiyer, about the year 1 131 Hijn (171 8 AkD.), but n^yer 
coftipleted. Tliero are some fine mango topes hero. About two miles to the 
Ckprth-west of Shik&rpur lies the village and fortress of Gannauri, where in the 
early period of British rule DAndi KhAn and his followers held out against ant 
attack of British troops. In ShikArpur itself the ruins of an old fort are still 
traceable. In Akbar’s time it was the head of a mabAl or parganali yielding 


General appeirance. 


a revenue of 19,84,828 ddnis^ or about Its. 99,241, and was attached to sirkAr 
Koil and subah Agra. 

SniKiLRPUfi, a parganah in tabsil Baran of the fialandsbabr district, is 
a small compact subdivision surrounded on nil sides by oilier parganahs 
of the same district and bounded on the south-west by the Kali Kadi. In 
1872 the total area, by the census returns, amounted to 97 square milASy 
of which 61 square miles were under culUvation. The are^ assessed to Govern^ 
ment revenue during tlie same year was 49 square miles, of which 59 square > 
miles were cultivated, 21 square miles were culturablc, and 14 square milM 
were barren. 

The parganah is cut off by the KAlf Nadi from all irrigation from the Ganges 
Cauabaud there seems uo probability of any reaching^ 
it from the Fatebgarh bi’anch canal. The best lands > 
in the parganah, in seven villages lying in the khddir of the KAli, have been 
ruined by that river being turned into a canal escape, and the remission of 
revenue on this account amounted to Rs. 693 in 1866. There are large tfsaf 
plains in the north and east, interspersed with d/idk jungle and low marshy 
lands, especially about Chankla, Kbailiya, and Hazratpur, In Cbankla the 
Chhoiya NAla just assumes the appearance of a stream and carries off the 
drainage of the lino of jhUs and ^swamps about it. The soil is generally good 
ssota,aQd the inferior soils are only about seven per cent, of the cultivated area. 
There are good kuehoJia roads leading through the parganah to all the principal 
towns in the neighbourhood, and a great deal of traffic passes, more espeoiallji^ 
on the road from AoApshahr to Khdrja. Besides wheat and barley, the staple 
product is safflower, which is very extensively grown. The only town jin 
ShikArpur. Ohsrudhri Lachhman Singh, a Gaur Brahman, owns 16 entice v 
villages and shares iii 7 others; Gautam Brahmans own 4 villages ; Sayyidt 8|; / 
and Badgiyars 11 ; the remainder are distributed among various castes, > 

, The past settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was light andeayUj^l 
y were no sales for arrears of revenue, S)^^ 

, oniy two instances^f farm. The alienation f^taqie^ ; : 
entire villages and portions of 19 others chang^ hands by mg^il , 

■ * ... 24 ■ ■■ . •, 
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whilst 9 entire villages and 25 portions of others wOre transfen^ 
by orders of the civil courts. Eleven of' those transferred by private sale be- 
longed to Sayyids, who are notoriously extravagant; none of the changes can, 
in . any way, te traced to undue pressure of the land assessments. Of the 1201 
estates forming the parganah in 1865, 86 were zamind&ri, 23 were pattidiri and 1 1 
we bh5yach4ra. 414 holdings were cultivated by proprietors, 1,295 by heredl- 
' iary cultivators, and 2,828 by tenants-at-will. The late Mr. G.H. Freeling made 
the new assessment in 1860-6rA.D. The following statement shows the statis*' 
tics connected with the past and present settlements and those collected in 
1871 ; the expiring revenue of the past settlement is given 


Jncidenee of rmnw and 
CktHS on 



— Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

vast, ... 60,569 7,978 84,188 8,836 90.867 i^.lOS 

Hew, M. 61,710 11,580 14,931 13,170 89,789 35,899 

1971, ... 61,710 11,580 14,931 18^ 70 99,799 85,899 




Rs. a. p. Rs, a. p. Its a. p. 

0 19 4| 0 14 I I 0 9| 

0 15 3 1 2 10 I 10 a 

1 0 3 14 0 I 11 II 


' The land-revenne for 1872 amounted to Bs. 57,021 (or with cesses 
Bs. 62,955) falling at a rate of Re. 0-14-8 per British acre on tke total area, at 
He. 0-15-2 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and at 
Be. l-T.'d per acre on the cultivated area. Tlje sum paid by cultivators to the 
landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Bs. 1,59,123. 

According to tlie census of 1872 parganah Shikdrpur contained 82 inha- 
Popnlstlon. * villages, of which 30 bad less than* 200 inhabit-" 
ants, 34 had between 200 and 500, 10 had betwemi 
500 and 1,000, and 7 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; the only town containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants is Shikirpur itself, .with a population of 1 1,160 sonls. 
According to the settlement records in 1865 there were then 85 villages on the 
register, distributed amongst 120 estates (moAdis). The total population in 1872 
HUidbered 42,523 souls (20,366 females), giving 438 to the square mile. Olassi- 
fied according to religion, there were 34,697 Hindds, of whom 16,516 were 
females, and 7,826 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 3,850 were female^. Distribstiilg 
^e Hindd population amongst the four great dasses, the census shows 6^672 
Brahmans, of whom 3,150 were females ; 1,225 Bi\jpi5t8, including 563 ftmabs i 















2^81S Banijras (1,134 feinalea); whilst tha grsat mfuss of the population is indlu* 
dedIn the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 24,465 
souls, of whom 1 1,669 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found 
'' in this parganah are the Gaur (5,972) Bohra and Joshi. The chief Biyp6t 
:clans are the Badgiijar (898), Ohauhdn (74), Panw4r, J&don (32) and Bids, 
sihe Baniyas belong to the Agarwil (701) and Dasa (680) subdivisions. 
Amongst the other castes the most numerous are the Kah4r (1,096), J4t (5,792j^ 
Khatik (1,697), Cham4r, (7,735), Rhdkrob (1,172), and M41i (1,065). Tb^; 
following castes with less than one thousand members each also occur Lodha, 
Darzi, Kaldl, Barhai, Hajj&m, Dhobi, Ahir, Garariya, Lohdr, Eoli, Kumhir, 
Sondr, Goshdin, Jogi, Dhdna, Kdyath, Bhdt, Bharbhtinja, Chhipi, Aheriya, Tags, . 
Orh, and Meo. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (915),Sayyida 
(553), Pathdns (113), converted Hindds (287), and the remainder are entered 
without distinction. The cultivators of the parganah are generally good, and 
the castes which predominate are Brahmdns, Jdts, Badgujars, and Bi^'piits. 
The Musalmdn cultivators are chiefly converted Hind^is and Sayyids, and in 
1865 wore only in the proportion of 7*25 per cent, to the Hindd cultivators. * 
The occupation of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 156 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 1,582 in^ domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, Ac. ; 859 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 6,726 in agricultural operations ; 2,076 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal.. There were 1,604 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 25 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same* retui*ns give 1,962 as landholders, 19,139 as 
cultivators, and 21,422 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, shows 792 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 22,157 souls. 

> The present parganah was formed by Akbar and attached to dastiir Th4aa 
Farida in sirkir Koil and subah Agra. Previous to the 
conquest General Perron gave the parganah on a fined .. 
lease to^Dfiudi Ehin, a Badgil^ar of Eamauna. He fought against the Britisli 
and was worsted. The parganah was then settled with the actual proprietor 
and was indnded in &il or Aligarh. In 1824 the parganah contained 93 villi^v 
ifiA was transferred to this district. In 1844 its boundaries were i^yisqd 
OAd 86 villages were left in it. It remained nntil 1859 in tahsil Dibfii, w^ 

It fii tiiu the Baran tahsil, to which it still belongs. 
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’-Ifeiliiftinad&n irole this part of Bulatidshahr was known as 

SxKANDABABAD, the principal town of the parganah and tahsil of the eame 
name in the Bulandshahr district, lies ten miles 6i»t 6f^ 
Population. Biilandslialir on the Dehli branch of the Grand Trank 

Hoad, in latitude 28®-27'-10" and longitude 78-44'-40^. In 1847 Sikandar*^ 
abad showed a pojiulation of 14,84d souls, in 1853 the numbers amounted 
to 16,555, and in 1865 to 15,968. The site occupies 199 acres, giving 99 -souls 
to the square acre. In 1872 there were 18,349 inhabitants, of whom 10,933 were 
Hindus (6,193 females) and 7,395 were Musalmans (3,631 females). Distribut- 
iiig.the population according to the broad division of agriculturists and noa« 
agriculturists, there were 206 landowners, 1,458 cultivators, and 16,685 persons 
following occupations unconnected with agriculture. Taking the male adult 
population (not less tlian fifteen years of age), the following occupations are 
followed by more than fifty men Barbers, 161 ; beggars, 160 ; bricklayers, 
59 ,* butchers, 120; cartmen, 205 ; cultivators, 555 ; goldsmiths, 56 ; labourers, 
869; landowners, 54; pandits, 73; petty dealers, ISO ; perfumers, 78; 
potters, 94 ; puroliits, 103 ; servants, 1,045 ; shopkeepers, 828 ; singers, 68 ; 
sweepers, 130; water-carriers, 72 ; and weavers, 652, There are 3,513 houses 
in the town, of wliich 1,345 are built by skilled labour, and of these Musalm&ns 
own 416. Of the 2,168 bouses btiilt of mud Mnsalm^ns occupy 957. The 
enclosures number 1,763. Th^ most prominent and well-to-do inhabitants are 
Bhatnagar Kfiyatbs. ^unshi Lachhman Sarfip, a large 1 and holder and Honor- - 
ary Magistrate, is one of the leading men of the town ; and there is also a family 
of literary pandits of some note who issuo a Sanskrit calendar every year. 

The wards are called : (1) Ch4usiw4ra, founded by Kliushi Bam, a J4t of the 
Ghdusi got in the time^of Sikandar Lodi ; (2) Gaddi- 
w&ra, or milk-sellers’ ward ; (3) Bhdtiawara, founded 
by a Bhdtiya Khattri named^Malji in the days of Sikandar Lodi ; (4) Mirdahah- 
w&ra, or surveyors' ward ; (5) Saraugiw6ra, founded by Ldl Mari ; (6) Khattri- 
w4ra ; (7) Bedwara, of physician’s ward, of which Kulas B&i was the founder ; 
(8 and 9) Kesi and Hariwara, after two wealthy Baniyas who flourished iu 
Sikandar Lodi’s time ; (10) Sogi-p4ra^ called after a Baniya, named Mohan, 
who suffered from some loathsome disease ; (11) Gujr4tiw&ra, founded by Amba 
Chand,aGujr4ti Brahman, and the most celebrated member of the family ; (12) 
K4y4thw4ra, founded by Dip Chand, who oame with Sikandar Lodi : the office 
of kandugo remains in his* family ; (13) Shaikhwdra, founded by Shaikh Kb&u 
Muhammad iu the time of Sikandar Lodi ; (14) Hailddr, founded by Muhammad 
Fandh,who had a school here in the early days of the town; (15) Sar&i Jh4jba%. 
after a Baniya who supplied the royal troops; and (16) Nayaganj, founded by, 
Kawdb Sabit Khdu in the days of Muhammad Shih. 


.Muhallas or wards. 



The site. 


BviiinciaMitp 

Ihe Grand Trunk Boad to Pebli skirts the town on the west, and east of it li 
one mnhalla mostlj inhabited by the poorer classes, bat 
still containing a few good shops. The two prinoi- 
pal bazarways cross each other at right angles at a central space called 
the ehauk; one runs from north to south, and the other from east to west. 
That on the north, called the Bara bazar, passes on to M^ho Dds’s bazar, 
which is a long fairly straight roadway extending from the Galdothi road 
*on the north-west to the Bulandshahr road pn the south-east. All these 
bazarways are metalled and are drained by saucer . drains. The houses on each 
side are brick-built and in good repair, and many are double-storied, especially 
in the Bar& bazar,, the old quarter of the town. The central bazar is connected 
with the Grand Trunk Road by two roadways, both of which arc narrow, tor- 
tuous, and unmetalled. To the north-east of the Bard bazar is a wide open 
space called the ganj, used as a resting-place for carts. It is uneven, ill-drained, 
and nnoarod for, but still the great assembling place for all cotton, sugar, and 
grain, which change hands here. The site, as a whole, is level, and being situated 
on the watershed between the Jumna on the west and the Kdli Nadi on the 
east, the drainage is excellent, notwitlistanding the number of excavations and ^ 
tbo amount of broken land all round. The water in the wells stands at about 
25 feet from tbo surface, and has risen about six foot since canal-irrigation was 
introduced into the neiglibourhood. In the town the water generally is a little 
brackish, but in the outskirts it is sweet. Although fever prevails in the autumn 
time, it seldom takes the malignant form so common further north, and enlarge- 
ment of the spleen is seldom seen. * 

The tahsil and tli&na are situated outside the town on the Grand Trunk Road, 

„ in the same building, eirected at a cost of Rs. 14,017 

a ) 0 ins tut ODD. 1865^. It is a strongly built square ouolosure with 

small towers at each corner, and almost the entire cost of construction has been 
defrayed from the fines levied on those who plundered the town in 1857. The 
dispensary was built in 1867, and contains two large rooms and a verandah 
intended for the noconimodation of out-patients only. The residents contribute 
a small sum monthly towards the support of this institution. The Anglo- 
vernacular school is attended by about 70 boys, and the tahsili school has an 
average of 140 pupils, of whom about 50 are Musalm&ns. The latter is one 
the most flourishing institutions of the kind in these provinoes. It is at present 
held in a hired building, but a new one will be built for it by the munieipali(gr>| 
A branch of the Ohnroh of England Mission exists here, but both 
hoiuse and mission church are wretched places when compared with the m^n|lij^ 
and tesQples of the neighbourhood. < There are fbnr native sarius at dilbti^ 
phris of the town, besides a traveller's bungalow, a pardOf and an enoippiiii^ 
ground in the ou^irts. The tombs of Chishti Burhdn-ud-din and Bai^agt^ 



1^1^ koaiiivat^ situate m suburbs; and are objs6ti of tb ihf 

‘IdlUNdQiia population. Th 3 former is said to be nearly 400 years bid and tbf 
'latter to bo 250 years old. The most celebrated Hindd temple is that in hono^ 
of JUrkandi Mahideo. Munshi Hargopil, a resident of the town, is wall 
*known as a Persian and Urdu poet under the tahhallu% of laftah Sikandarabadf* 
Act XX. of 1866 (the Chaukiddri Act) was in force in the town until (jke 
1 6th May, 1872, when Sikandarabad was formed inta a 
The mmiicipallty. municipality. The boundaries of the pew jurisdiction 
are carefully marked out by pillars, and the usual preventive rules have beet 
introduced. Drainage, latrines, metalling roads, filling up excavations, anc 
such like works of a useful nature are vigorously prosecuted. The municipality 
, alM supports, a town police which numbered 28 men of all grades in 1872-78| 
besides a sta6P^of 22 scavengers. The afiPairs of the municipality are managed 
by a committee of 18 members, of whom 6 are members exoffioio and the 
remainder were nominated for the. first year. The income is derived from an 
octroi-tax falling at; eight annas per head of the population. The following 
statements show the income and expenditure and the imports and exports for 
two years 



OpenlDg balance, 

Glm L--Food and drink, 
n.— Animals (or slaughter, 
llI^Fuel, 

IV. — Building materials,.,. 

V. — Drugs, spices, 

VI.— Tobacco, 

Vn.— Textile fabrics,” 
yUL-lletaU, 

Total of octroi, eei 

Bsati, 

yinss, 

Ponnds, 

MiieellaneOni, ... 
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CO 

Rs. 

Bs. 

876 

6.361 

6,79t 

7,369 
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667 

949 

684 

883 

626 

760 

90 

179 

1,099 

1,863 

S17 

940 

9,179 

11,807 
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118 

190 

997 

IS8 

944 

157 

10,756 

17,989 



Collection, 

Head-office, 

0 . Otiginal works, 
5. Sapervision, 
c. Repairs, &q., 
Police, 

Education, 
Conserranoy, 
Charitable grants, 
MisoeUaneons, 
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Aids. 

Mdfl. 

Mds. 



Rs, 

Rs. 


8s. a. p. 

Wheat, 

4I,S46 

60,372 

66,768 

Fruits, 

... 

6,643 

8,966 

... 

••• 

Birley, 

3a,94l 

61,764 

49.667 

Fodder, 

... 

8,754 

12,106 

888 


Joftr, 

1,283 

4,646 

4,639 

Ghi. 

•••' 

35,126 

87,178 

9 8 0 

1 16 Ov 

ISalce, ••• j 

4,749 

7,949 

7,848 

GiSr, 

et4 

88,649 

•*86,449 

9 17 

1 14 8 

Moth, 

1,614 

8,100 

1,843 

Shire, 

••• 

4,181 

6,980 

0 S 1 

... 

. Orain, •. 

6,909 

14.966 

18,999 

Khsnd, 

•at 

99,064 

49,964 

1 0 4 

mi 

Urdf ••• 

9,696 

4,844 

4,844 

Sug«r, 

ae* 

38,729 

44,468 

9 1 9 


Maiiir, 

187 

191 

191 

Pin, 

... 

1,883 

9,111 

... 

I*. 

Mdng, 

6,667 

6,679 

6,873 

Water-nuts, &c , 


.3,696 

••• 

... 

Arhtr, 

9,466 

1,879 

1,868 

Fuel, &c., 

... 

86,896 

69,888 

1 16 9 

9 18 8 

Bioe, 

11,169 

16,043 

16,029 

Building ma- 

21,878 

96,684 

1 8 1 

•at 

7,676 


terlala. 
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Vegetablei, 

7,917 


Drugs & spices. 


94,016 

1 1 6 

B&Jre, ••• 

3,639 

6,639 

6,406 

Tobacco, 


9,877 

6,497 

0 6 4 

0 4 8 

Beh Md saJH ^ 

826 

1,074 

499 

^ Cloth, 








... 

1,41,080 

183,996 

7 11 6 

1 15 • 





Metals, 

•ei 

96,718 

96,819 

1 7 8 

17 4 







heads 

heads 







Animals, 

... 

ifi77 

„ 9,659 

... 

... 


The conBumption of food-grains in 1872-73 amounted to 7 maunds 9 sen 
9 chhat&ks per head of the population ; in 1873-74 the figures were 9 mannds 
7 sem 14 chhattiks. * 


There is a station of the East Indian Bailwaj at Eherli H4fizpnr,*aboai 
four miles south of the town, with which the town is connected by a metalled 
road. The only manufacture for which Sikandarabad is noted is that of Jnev 
doth or muslin used for pagariB or turbans, and for the bM$ of females, ealted ^ 
^pufhiya adhaiar** Tbitipagarit are often interworen with silver thread, and are 
sent to Meerut, AIigarb,d&, where th^ sell for from ten to twenty rupeae each, 
▼ery good rkndh fut pooket-handkeretoft are also made here. There are no 
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resident in the tosm, and there is 
08 on the military high road between Aligarh wdlQetiii^'and 
^ JK^J!iitant ten miles from Chola, towards Aligarh, and twelve miles from Dddri, 
i^lfi^lrards Dehli. The road throughont is metalled and bridged. A metalled 
Mioad also connects it with the Grand Trunk Road to Meerut (see DAdri hnd 
Ohola). Small cross-conntry fair-weather roads folly connect it with the vil^ 
lages in the ueighboorhood. 

The town was built by Sikandar Lodi in 1498 A.I)., and made the head'* 
quarters of a chaUa comprising 28 neighbouring pnr« 
4: History. ganahs. In the timeof Akbar Sikandarabad was made 

the head of a mahdl or parganah, paying a yearly revenue of 12,59,199 
Rs. 62,959, and belonging to the sirkdr and subah of Dehli, which con- 
^idned till the Marhatta ascendancy in 1747 A.D. On the British occupation 
it was included in the Aligarh district, and in 1824 in the Bulandsliahr district. 
There are several historical associations connected with this town, for it was 
^ the centre of aportioikof the fief of Najib-ud-daiila, and it was near it that 
Sdadat Khdn, Viceroy of Oudh, engaged and defeated the Marhatta force in 
1786. It was hero again that the Jdt army of Bhartpur encamped in 1764, 
and fied across the Jumna after Suraj Mai was killed and Jawdhir Singh was 
defeated by the king's troops. While the Marhattas hold the Dudb, a brigade 
under Perron was stationed at SIkandarabad to overawe the turbulent Gdjars 
. and other troublesome neighbours, and so facilitate the collection of the revenue. 
Immediately after the battle of Aligarh, the late Colonel James Skinner was 
sent here wiUi 1,200 horse to protect the road between Debli and Aligarh. 
Shortly afterwards he was ordered to retire by the , Marhatta j&girddr of 
M&Idgarh, but refused and attacked M&ldgarh, where, after a severe fight, he 
: was viotorious. The greater part of the land ip and about Sikandarabad was 
orginall^ held revenue-free from the founder. Those grants seem to have been 
respected and confirmed by successive rulers, and at the present day some 
1,526 bighas are held revenue-free by the descendants of the original grantees. 
Sikandarabad sniFered gteatly in the disturbances of 1857. The Gfijars, 
BiypdtB, and Muhammadans of the neighbouring villages plundered the town 
completely. For this most of the snrrounding villages were heavily fined in 
a^lnm of ibur lakhs of^rupees, subsequently reduced to two lakhs, but none of 
this money found its way into the pockets of those who suffered the loss of all 
their property and worldly wealth in the universal pillage. The town quickly 
recovered itself when order was once restored, and is now one of the most flour- 
ishing in the district. Colonel Greaihed's colamn relieved the town on the 27th 
September, 1857. 

. Sikandarabad, a parganah in the tahsilof the same name in the Bidaiid^ 
shahr district, is bounded on the north-east and east by^juirganah Aganta ' 
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lAd on the sonA, by Ehdga, on the west and north-west by 
jend Cddri^and on the north by parganah Ddsnaofthe Meerut district, la 
f872, the total area, by the census, amounted to 158 square miles, of whiohlU 
square miles were under cultivation. The area assessed to Governme||^ 
revenue during the same year was 143 square miles, of which 102 square tniles 
were cultivated, 20 square miles were culturable, and 21 square miles were 
bimn. To the north and north-east of the parganah the soil is of excellent 
* quality and very productive. The lighter sandy soils^ 

General appearance. pUota^ comprise only 17 per cent, ot 

the cultivated area, and are principally found all along the western portion of 
the area from Tilbegampur to Kakor, between the two main branches of the 
Bulandshahr branch canal, which with the main Ganges canal and its network^ 
of rnjbahas makes this parganah, next to Agauta, the most highly irrigated 
parganah in the district. The Grand Trunk Road traverses the parganah from^ 
north-west to south>east, and the metalled Anupshabr road meets it at. Sikau- 
darabad. The East Indian Railway has a station at Gangraul, called Chola,*^ 
though Ghola is three miles off, and another at Kherli H4fizpur, called Sikan* 
dand)ad, which is connected by a metalled road with the town of that name. 
Roads also connect it with Galdothi, and through Kakor with Jewar. The 
chief products are wheat and barley, though sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, and 
safflower are also grown. The chief towns are Sikandarabad, Ada, Tilbegam- 
pur, and Kakor. The really good culturable waste is not very extensive, and 
is 'much interspersed with barren land, known as s/mr, kailary and user, parti- 
cularly towards the heads of the Kdron Nadi. Towards Sard! Ghdsi there 
are several large uaar plains, and about Gosupur dhdk jungle is common, and 
low-lands covered with long grass and interspersed with usar, good in partsi 
and in others absolutely useless, appear at intervals. 

There are seven villages held either in jdgir or revenue-free; thlee are 
fiscAl history Skinner estate, two are revenue-^||B^ ever, 

and two are held free of revenue for the life of the pre- 
irat incumbents. The most striking features of the last settlement is the heavy 
incidence of the revenue on the industrious J4t and Ahir village cominunities, 
and it is remarkable how well they have stood it There was little or no 
coercion used in collecting the revenue, and the alienation statement shows onljl^ 
one village and 34 portions of villages transferred by orders of the civil courts. 
At the same time eleven entire villages and 30 portions of villages changed 
hands by mutual agreement Out of the 178 estates in the parganah in 1865, 
95 were zaminddri, 25 were pattid4ri, and 58 were bhiyachdra. These latter 
are principally Jdt, Ahir, Rajpdt, and Gdjar communities : 2,243 holdings were 
cultivated by proprietors, 1,369 by hereditary cultivators, and 5,674 by tenants-^^ , 
at-wiU. ThenewasseBsment was made by Mr. R. Cnmein 1863-64. Ihe 
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The land-revenuo for 1871?, accordiDg to the census returns, amounted to 
Es. 96,560 (or with cesses Rs. 1,07,353), falling at a rate of Re. 0-15-3 per British 
acreonthetotalarea, at Re, 1-0-11 per acre on the area assessed to Government 
revenue, and at Re. 1-5-2 per aere on the cultivated area. The sura paid by culti- 
vators to the land-owners as rent and cesses during the same year has been esti- 
mate^^ Rs, 2,72,094. 

Ac^(|mg to the census of 1872, parganah Sikandarabad Cimtained 144 in- 
, habited villages, of which 44 had less than 200 inbabit- 

Population. ^ between 200 and 500, 30 had between 500 

and 1,000, 22 had between 1 ,000 and 2,000, and two had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Sikandarabad itself, 
with 18,349. The records ofl865 show that there were then 155 villages on the 
register, distributed amongst 178 or estates. The total population in 

1872 numbered 91,988 souls (43,592 females), giving 582 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 74,645 Hindus, of whom 35,066 
were females; 17,314 Musalmuns, amongst whom 8,511 were females; and 
there were 29 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 9,185 Bmbmans, of whom 4,374 were females; 
8|261 Rajpiiits, incladiug 3,123 femalesi 4,307 Baiiiyas (2,044 female};. 
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i?hi]at the great mass of the population is ineluded In the other castes’* 
the census returns, which show a total of 52,893 souls, of whom 24,915. are 
females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in tffis parganah are the 
Qaur (8,314), Eanaujiya, Saraswat, Sanddh, Bohra, and Chardsja. The chief 
Rajptit clans are the Chauhdn (403), Badgujar (76), Jddon (313), Bais (77), 
^ Bhdl, Jaiswdr, Gaur, Bargala, Jarauliya, Bhatti, Rawat, and Mori. The Bani* 
yas belong to the Agarwdl (3,317), Dasa (382), Saraugi, Dbusar, and Bastaug 
subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Kahdr 
(1,380), Jdt (5,063), Hajjdm (1,731 ),Khatik (1,228), Chamdr (12,596), Khdk- 
rob (3,421), Ahir (5,577), Koli <1,915), Kumh4r ( 1,573), Mdli (1,731), Q<yar 
(6,499), and Grh (1,186). Besides the castes above mentioned the following are 
. found in this parganah with less than one thousand members each Lodha, 
Darsi, Kaldl, Barbai, Dhobi, Garariya, Lohdr, Son&r, Jogi, Goshdin, Dhdna, 
Bhat, Kdyath, Bharbhunja, Bairagi, Ghhipi, Ahoriya, Taga, Josbi, Dhanak, 
R^j, Tamoli, Khattri, Harkiya, Nat, and Nuniya. The Musalm&ns are dis- 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (2,117), Sayyids (337), Pathdns (634), converted^ 
Hindus (330), and the remainder are entered .without distinction. The Ahirs 
and Jdts are the best cultivators, though some of the Rajputs, also, are good. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
. census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 434 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,763 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 2,281 in com- 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey- 
ance of men, animals, or goods ; 14,310 in agricultural operations ; 4,032 in 
industrial occupations, arts and.mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of 
substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,854 persons return- 
ed as labourers and 608 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popu- 
lation, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 939 as landholders, 
42,364 as cultivators, and 51,685 as engaged in occupafions unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
2,349 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
48,396 souls. 

The Emperor Sikandar Lodi founded Bikandarabad and made t the head- 
quarters of a chakla comprising 22 tappas, Uii , 
Sikandarabad, Ada, Tilbegampnr, Jewar, SayAna^ 
Dankaur, Baran, Sentha, Agauta, (9) Pdth, Pahisu, Khiirja, Shikdrpur, Ah4r, 
Thtnd Farida, Ettpnr, Palwal, Jdkipur, Sarwat, Dksna, Sardwa, Slia^pur» 
Garhnuiktesar, and Loni. In Akbar’s revision the last thirteen ware 
from the chakla and distributed among the neighbouring dastdrs. Sikanderabad 


OccupatioDs. 


History. 
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traa Aitacbed to ^’dasiiir Baran in sirkAr and subah Debit. So xnattet 
continued until tbe Marhatta ascendancy in 1747 A.D;, when whoever gave tbe 
bigbesfc premium oCtained the lease of a parganah, and tbe ckakla was broken 
up. The last chakladdrs were NawAb Sabit Kb&n and Baja Dilar&m. On the 
British occupation Sikandarabad was attached to the Aligarh district^ and in 
1818 was transferred to Meerut. In 1824 it formed a portion of the new disy 
iriot of Bulandsbahr, It then contained 176 villages, reduced in 1844 to ^ 
155, containing 191 estates. Rajputs possess 22 villages, Aliirs 13, JAts'8, 
Gujars 9, Kayaths 17, Biliiches, Sayyids, and Shaikhs 7, and the Skinners 
21^ villages; the rest are distributed among various castes. 

Sikandarabad, a tahsil in the Bulandshahr district, comprises the parga- 
nahs of Sikandarabad, Dadri, and Dankaur. The total area according to the ' 
census of 1872 contains 524 square miles, of which 370 square miles are culti- 
vated* The area assessed to Government revenue is given at 481 square miles, 
of which 338 square miles are cultivated, 86 square miles are culturable, and 
57 square miles are barren. The land-revenue during the same year stood at 
Rs. 2,89,960 (or with cesses Rs.- 3,21,738), falling at Re. 0-13-10 per acre on 
the total area. He. 0-15-1 i^er acre on the area assessed to Government reve- 
Iiue, and Re. 1-3-7 on the cultivated area. ^ The population numbered 237,374 
souls (111,011 females), giving 212 to the square mile, distributed amongst 
415 villages. The same statistics show 825 persons blind, 83 lepers, 20 insane 
persons, 17 idiots, and 50 dcaf«and dumb in the tahsil. The Sikandarabad 
tahsil occupies tlie north-western portion of the district. Gujars form the 
characteristic element of the population and have always given the most 
trouble to the tahsildar, for this reason it is the hardest worked tahsil in the 
district. All other particulars connected with the tahsil will be found under 
the notices of the parganahs comprising or under the district itself. 

SORAJPUR, a village of parganah Dadri jyid tahsili Sikandarabad of the 
Bulandshahr district, lies 24 miles north-west of the civil station, 5 miles 
aouth of Dadri, and four miles from the railway station. Tho population in 1865 
Was 2,109, and in 1872 was 2,341. There is a market on Tuesdays, a police- 
station and a village school. It was once a flourishing town and resting-place 
on the old imperial road, and was founded by one Suraj Mai, KAyath. Upon the 
introduction of British rule it became the seat of a thana, tahsili, and munsifi, 
which were transferred in 1844 to Sikandarabad. The porprietary rights 
the town land were conferred on the BhatiyAras and Gujars, who adhered |o 
it in tho worst days before the British rule commenced. 

Thorah, a town of parganah Jewar and tahsili Khurja of the Buli^d- 
shahr district, lies 21 miles south-west of the civil station, 5 miles from Jewar, 
and 15fromKhiirj& on the road connecting both. The population in l^jS 
was 2,422. There is a market on Mondays, Thorah is the seat of one of 
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largest commercial firms in the district^ the present bead of wnich is Todar 
Mai. 

Tilbegampub, a town of parganah Sikandarabad and tahsili Sikandarabad 
sf the Bulandshahr district, lies 14 miles north-east of the civil station. The 
population in 1872 was 1,253. It was formerly the head of a mahdl of sirkdr 
pd sdbah Dehli, paying a yearly revenue of 3,70,371 ddma^ or about Bs. 18,518, 
ind was absorbed into Sikandarabad in 1844. This town is said to have beeaL 
in the possession of the Bhatti Bajputs ever since the time of Prithirdj, 
ivhen a large colony of their clan came to this district from Bhattidna, across 
the Jumna, and settled in it after having expelled the Meos. The last Bhatti 
proprietors were of the Muhammadan faith, which the family had adopted 
during Alamgir’s reign, and turned rebels in the disturbance of 1857. Their 
irillages were consequently confiscated and given in reward to Mr. Thomas 
Skinner for good services in the mutiny. A Persian and Sanskrit inscription 
Dn an old well near the town bears date 945 Hiin and 1595 Sanvat (1538A.i).), 
in the time of Humayiin, when Fakir Ali Beg was governor. 

Ali *U|Jli JU^ , ,1^ ^ 

* • 

iwraffi II ^ II 

VU nfii. ^T% ^ 

fRU 'suniRil^ II I 

ircsi'nj Tisnnmai iR»ra wi|ii i 

___ ^ 'O o 

It ^ ^ I I 

A Persian Translation. 

^ well and this aqueduct was made during the reign of the Shadow of God in the world 
mmad Hum&ydn FSdish&hi GhSzi— may his soTcreignty be perpetuated l—and with the 
-leppeiiw help and approTal of Shuji-nddln Amir Faqir Ali Beg Bahidur, by M.h.t a d itd. 
d BMm, th. Khrtrt, on Mjay, tat Jumida II. >4d [»»th 0«teb«. 1638] 
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Bindi-Samkrit Tramlation, • 

Obeisance to Sri Ganesa ! I bow to him whose cheeks are frequented bfnumeroui bl^k beeii 
attracted by the everflowing mada juice, who is the dispenser of desirable fruits, who is the 
lord of desires and the chief of thoganas. 

In this auspicious year, in the year of the era of the reign of Prince Vihrarndditya, 1595, 
era 1460, in the month of igrahaydns, in the bright phase of the moon, on her tenth di^, 
Saturday, in the constellation Uttara, in the Yoga yariyin, in an auspicious moment, in the 
dermentioned domioion, Jagini Fura, when the rule of Emperor Humaydn was enforced, during 
the lifetime of his order-bearer Amir Fakir Ali Beg, in the village Gariyal, in the family of 
Syama Mahatiditta, well versed in six darsanas, a great Yaishnava prince made this well, and 
opened it to the public, with the view of securing the prosperity of his sons and grandsons 
so long as the sun and the moon endure. 

ZaikpuB; a small village in parganah Agauta, is distant five miles from Bu- 
landshahr. The population in 1872 numbered only 203. This village is held 
oh a perpetual revenue-free tenure by Bansi B4i and others of the Bhdt caste 
who are proprietors as well as grantees. The kh&dir lands of the village have 
been much injured by the inundation of the E&li Nadi. 
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Heerut^ (Mfrath), a district which gives its name to the Meerut Division, 
is situated in the tract of country known as the upper Du&b. It is bounded 
on the north by the district of MuzafFamagar ; on the east by the Ganges, 
separating it from the districts of Bijnaur and Moradabad ; on the south by the 
Bulandshahr district; and on the west by the Jumna, which separates it front 
the Fanj&b Province. 

> The conventional mode of spelling is retained. 1 am indebted to Mr. 8. H. Jtmei, 
for valuable notes from which mneh of the agricnltural portion of this district notice hu been 
compiled. 
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Thefteeriit district lies between horth latitude 28®-28'-15^ to 29®-18', and 
^ . east longitude 77°-10'-80" to 78°-14^, and contained^ 

4 rea an eun ri according to the survey papers at time of settlement (1866— 

1868), an area of 1, $05, 824 acres, or 2,352*85 square miles, increased by alluvion 
to 2,353*54 square miles in 1872. The population in 1865 was 1,199,593, or 508 
persons to the square mile : in 1872 there were 1,273,914 inhabitants, or 541 to tl^ 
square mile, and of these 991,226 were Hindus, 281,857 were Musalmdns, an^ 
the remainder were Christian or foreign Asiatics. Besides these there were 
2,143 Europeans and 142 Eurasians in the district. The whole boundary line 
of thd district is about 230 miles ; its greatest length is 58 miles, the least length 
is 49 miles : the greatest breadth is 48 miles, and the least breadth is 36 miles. 
On the west the Jumna.river forms a natural boundary, and the Ganges on the 
east. On the southHhere is no natural boundary, nor on the north, except for 
some nine miles, where the Hindan, joined in its course by the West Kdli Nadi ; 
flows in a south-westerly direction. 

The following table gives the revenue, civil, and police jurisdictions, with 
Administrative revenue, area, and population of each subdivision : — 
divisions. 
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I.— Mocrut, ... 

1. Mocrut, 

Mlrntli, 

284 

4,54,951 
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274,899 

Mocrut (3), JAnU 

II.-HApur, ... 

2, Hiipiir, 
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1,48,776 
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441 

96,776 

DaurAla, Muu. 
ITApur. 


3. SarAwa, 

SarAwa, 

00 

t‘J7,20l 

76 

220 

37,355 

Kharkuda. 


4, Uui-liinuktcaar, 

Carhniuktcsar, ... 

80 

66,238 

105 

122 

46,913 

Uarhmuktosar, 

llI.-GliiiziQbad, 

6. PiUli, 

PiHh, 

45 

44.133 

64 

341 

24,190 

BakaAr. 

0. GliAzlabad, ... 

DAsna, 

104 

1,33,331 
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107 

81,333 

DAano, Pilkhuaj 


7. JaliUabnd, ... 

JalAlabatt, 

134 

1,92,631 

201 

123 

106,669 

DhaulAna. 
Bcganuibad, Mu- 


8. LonI, ( 

lionl. 

118 

1,01,931 
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002 

00,145 

rAdnagar. 
SbAhdaro, Lonl, 

IV.— B&gput, ... 
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2,31,199 
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65 
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GhAziabad. 
BAgpat, lUickara, 
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58 
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64 
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1,62,176 

241 

346 

75,844 

MawAna, Sarzapur, 
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District Total,.., 

1,578 

24,00,920 

2,363 

347 

1 

1,273,914 



^The census of 1865 returns the total area at S,36 1*98 square miles, that of 1853 
200 09 square miles, and that of 1848 gives 3,882 square miles. 
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There have been sacb numerous changes in the Meerut district sincd its 
formation that there is much difficulty in tracing out the 
Changes in the adminis' boundaries of the district in different years, and though 
traUve Bubdivwlons. tradition ascribes an attempt at settled government in the 

upper Duab to the Pdndavas many centuries before the Christian era, but very 
little is known concerning the early local history of tho district until the reign 
oPAkbar,. According to tho revenue records of that monarch the parganahs 
at present found in the Meerut district belonged to the subah of Dehii and, . 
excepting tho present Sardhana parganah, to tho sirkdr of Dehii. Tho par- 
ganah of Sardhana was in the sirkdr of Sahdraupur and constituted with what 
now forms a considerable part of the Muzaffamngar district a daatiir or sub- 
division of itself. Meerut (dty was the centre of another dasMr containing 
parganahs Kithor, Hastindpur, Sardwa, Haptir, Garhmuktesar, Meerut, Jaldt- 
abad, and Barndwa. Tlie present parganahs of Loni, Ddsna, Bdgpat, Baraut, 
Kutana, andChhaprnuli formed portions of daati&r Dehii. Piith formed a part of 
the Barau ddatikr in the Bulaudshahr district. Under tho Marhattas Meerut 
formed a portion of the Saharanpur hdoni or division including 52 parganahs, 
and was conquered by the British in 1 803. A month after tho battle of Laswdri, 
on the 4th December, 1803, Sindhia ^gned tho treaty of Surji Anjengaon, by 
which he ceded all his possessions between tho Jumna and the Ganges to tho 
British. conquered territory was distributed into three parts and attached 
to the districts of Etavva, Moradubad, and Aligan]i.« Mr. Leycester, Collector 
of Moradabad, received charge of tho upper Du&b, comprising 'Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, and tho parganahs in the neighbourhood of Hiipur and Meerut, 
altogether containing 53 malmls, on tho 2nd October, 1803, and on tho 28th of 
the same month the three new Collectors met at Koil and fixed the boundaries 
of their several charges. This arrangement lasted until the following year 
(September, 1804), wdion the Duab territory was detached from Moradabad and 
formed into a separate zila, known as Sabdranpur. In November, 1804, tho 
boundaries were fixed On the cast tho Ganges, on the west the Jumna, on 
the north tho hills of Srinagar, and on the south tho Aligarirdistrict.” *^Between 
1804 and 1806 parganahs Bdgpat, Loni, Ddsna, Sardwa, Jaldlabad, Chhaprauli, 
and Dddri (now in Bulandshahr) were placed under tho charge of tho Resident 
at Dehii, but were subsequently attached to the southern division of tho Sahdran- 
pur Collectorate, with a Collector resident at. Meerut, while the revenue affairs of 
the northern division were administered by a Collector resident at Sahdranpur. • 

• This arrangement lasted until 1818 A.D. In that year the parganahs 
Formation of the forming the southern division of the Sahdranpnr district, 
Meerut district. Aligarh parganalis of Sikandarabad,Tilbegampur, 

Ara (Ada), Dankaur, Kdsna, Baran, Mdldgarh, Agauta, and Ahdr-Malakpur, 
yielding a revenue of Bs. 2,51,682, were joined together to constitute the new 

27 
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district of Meerut. The now distribution lasted until 1824, when tlie Aligarh 
parganahs, with Thdna Farida and Dddri, were transferred to the new district 
of Bulandshahr ; and Khdtanli, Soron, Lalukheri, Jdnsath, Bhdmli, fiaghra, 
and Jauli were transferred to the new district of Muzaffarnagar. 

In 1823 the Meerut tahsils were Meerut, Parichhatgarh, Khdtauli, 
Kdndhla, Ddsna, Hdpur, and Sikandarabad. In 1834 the jdgir of Bdld Bdi 
Sdbiba of Gwaliarfell in, and in 1835 the tahsils were seven in number: — MeerUt, 
Hastindpur, Edndbla, Bdgpat, Ddsna, Hdpur, and Pdth Saydna. In 1836 
the estates of Bogam Sumru also lapsed, and parganabs Sardhana, Barndwa, and 
Kutdna were included in this district. These parganahs formed distinct tahsils 
until 1840, when Barndwa was attached toBaraut, and Hastindpur and Tdrdpur 
were added to Sardhana. Gangiru, Phiigdna, Titarwdra, Bhtima,and Sambalhera 
wore transferred to Muzaffarnagar soon after the death of Begam Sumru. 

At the settlement in 1837-40 mention is made of parganabs Chhaprauli, 

rarganahs in 1837 - 40 . H«stindpur-Niloha, Bhfima, Sam- 

• balhera, Tdrdpur, tappa Gaura, Bdgpat, Loni, Barndwa, 
Tdnda, Ddsna, Jalalabad, Meerut, Sardhana, Burhdna, Baraut, Kutdna, Sbikdr- 
pur, and Kdndhla. Of these parganahs, Shikdrpur, Sambalhera, Bhuma, Kdn- 
dhla, Kairdna, and Burhdna were transferred to Muzaffarnagar in 1842. Kucha 
formed a portion of parganah Chhaprauli and is now included in it. Parganah 
Saydnawas transferred to Bulandshahr in 1844. Ha8tindpur-Niloha,a8o known 
as Niloba-Tdrdpur from its principal towns, is now known as Hastindpur only. 
Tappa Gaura or Gohra formed a part of Hdpur, separated from it by Nain Singh, 
Qiijar, at the close of the last century, and is now included in Hdpur. The Tdnda 
portion of Tdnda Phugana or Tdnda Bhagwdn contained twelve vill^es, absorbed 
in Chliaprauli in 1834, while Pliugdna was transferred to Muzaffarnagar, and is 
now included in parganah Kdndhla. Kithog was originally a tappa of Sardwa 
separated from it by Jit Singh, Gujar, of Parichhatgarh, in the time of Najib 
Kbdn. Tappa Ajrdra, separated from Hdpnr by Fateh AH Khdn, and also 
known as Sardwa-Ajrdra, was incorporated with Sardwa in 1842. 

The tahsil arrarfgemont adopted by Mr. Plowden m 1842, after the transfers 
to Muzaffarnagar, was as follows;— 


TshsfL 

rarganah. 

No, of 

1 villasfCB. 

1 Tabsil. 

Parganah. 

No.' of 

villAg^C^, 

Sardhandf 

i> ••• 

_ »> 

Banut, 

D&sca, 

_,ii ••• 

Hapur, 

it ••• 

it ... 

Sardhana, 

Hastinfipur-Niloha, 

T6r/ipur 

Baraut, 

Jalftlabad, 

Loai, 

Hdpur, 

Ajrdra, 

Sardwa, .. 

1 60 

127 

48 

118 

97 

75 

12 

60 

Baraut, 

Bdgpat, 

it 

Ddsna, 

Hdpur, 

»> 

fi 

Meerut, 


Kutdna, 
Chhaprauli, ... 
Bdgpat, 
Barndwa, ... 

Ddsna, 

Pfith. 

Garbmuktesar, 

KitUor, 

Gohra, „. 

Meerut, 

87 

36 

167 

79 

150 

46 

108 

60 

80 

367 
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In 1853-54 the parganahs were again re-arranged, and the changes that 
then took place are shown in the following tajble because of their topographi- 
cal interest, and as showing the difficulty of attempting any comparison with the 
statistics previous to the 1st May, 1853, when these changes came into force ^ :«-• 

Changes in the distfihuiion of parganahs effected in 1852. 


i 

oParganab. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Kmabks.. 

Meerut, 


45 

58 villages transferred to and 13 reoeived from 

Sardhana, 

2 


other parganahs. 

5 received from and 3 transferred to Muzaffar- 

Barn&wa, 


8 

nagar. 

18 received from and 26 transferred to other par- 

Jalklabad, w. 

89 


ganahs. 

43 received from and 2 transferred to other pat- 

Diana, 


47 

ganahs and 9 to Dehli. 

14 transferred to Dehli, 36 to other parganahs. 

CGbaziabad.) 

Barsut, ... 

4 


and 2 received. 

90 received and 16 transferred to other parganahs. 

Bagpat, 

Kutina, 


19 

21 transferred to other parganahs and 9 received. 

11 

1 1 f eceived from other parganahs. 

Chhaprauli, ... I 


4 

2 transferred to Baraut and 2 to Muzsffamagar in 

1 

Niloha-Tirapur, ... 


9 

May, 1658. 

1 gained by alluvion, 2 received from MuzafCamagar 

Kithor, 

H&pur Gaura, ... 

80 


and 12 from Meerut, 14 transforred'^to other 
parganahs, and 10 to Muzaflamagar. 

<f t received and one transferred. 

38 


63 received and 14 transferred. 

Sariwa-Ajfira, ... 


*12 

10 received and 22 transferred. 

Pfith, 

’’ 1 

1 received from Garhmuktesar. 

Garhmuktesar, ... 


34 

84 transferred to other parganahs. 

Loni, 

... 

112 

2 transferred td other parganahs and 1 10 to Dehli. 

Total, 

156 

290 


Deduct increase, ... 

16S 


Met decrease, .• 

... 

136 

• 1 



In May, 1853, the district was arranged amongst the following tahslls ; — 
Meerut, 323 estates ; Sardhana, 154 ; B%pat, 277 ; Mur&dnagar, 266 ; H&pur, 
329 ; Maw&na, 289, or a total of 1,638 estates. The head-qjiarters of the MurM- 
nagar tahsil were subsequently (1859) transferred to Ghdziabad. In 1859 Loni 
was restored to Meerut and then included 130 villages, comprising 132 estates, 
ofVhich 104 were a portion of the 110 given over to Dehli in 1852, and 26 were 
new villages formerly belonging to the Dehli district, giving an increase of 
99,784 acres to the area of the district. The number of inhabited villages in the 

*It would take montha of labour to exhume and arrange the statistics of the villages trans- 
ferred and received in 1863, so as to bring the result in accord with the state of the district in 
1865 and 1879, when the regular statistics of the district were compiled, which moreover, from 
the care taken in their preparation, are the oulj valuable ones that we possess. See Collector to 
Conunissloner, No. 181, dated October 30, 1841, sad 0. 0. No, 160S, dated April 92, 1853, on both 
changes. 
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present fiscal subdivisions are shdwn in tbe table given abovcj and represent 
the results of the union and partition of estates and the changes caused by 
alluvion and diluvion as found in 1872, Amongst the old subdivisions which 
have been allowed to fall into disuse are the following : Garhmuktesar con- 
tained the tappas of Dah&na Bagsar (now called Gangadhar Bazar) and Garh- 
inuktesar ; in Hdpur were tappas Gaura or Gohra, Hdjipur and Hdpnr ; and 
in Sardwa the tappas of Bliojpur, Kliarkoda, Sardwa and Kithor (now 
the Mawdna tahsll). Those inalials were in the dmfUr of Meerut, which was 
subordinate to the chakla of Sikandarabad (now in the Bulandshahr district), 
and the chakla itself was in the sirkar of Saharanpiir and subah of Dehli. 
Tappa Ldwar and twelve others were included in parganah Meerut. The tappas 
of Chhaprauli are given under the notice of that parganah. • 

The munsif of Meerut has civil jurisdiction over the Meerut, Ilapur, and 
Mawdna tahsils and the Sardhana parganah, and the 
Civil jurisdiction. niunsif of GliAziabad over the Bagpat and Ghaziabad 

tahsils, and the Barndwa parganah. Tiiey, together with the munsif of Buland- 
shahr, are subordinate to the Civil Judge of Meerut. Up to 1858 there was a 
miinsifi at Hapur, which was then transferred to the Meerut raunsifi. In 1861 
the Sardhana munsifi was transferred to Ghaziabad* The ptirganah kdzla wero 
entrusted in the' early times of our rules* with civil jurisdiction, and were called 
native commissioners, and subsequently munsifs. Up to 1814 they rdbeived two 
per cent, on the institution fees in suits tried before them, and their jurisdiction 
seems to have been conterminous with that of the thanaddr or police-officer. In 
1832 the munsif system as now existing was established. The Judge used to 
havoan assistant called a ** register” (!). The Civil Judges known as Sadr Amins 
and Sadr-us-Sadiirs wore appointed at the same timo as the munsifs, and are 
now known as the Subordinate Judges. The, following table gives the number 
of courts in existence in the district in the years named 



In 1822-23 there were four rovenoo courts, those of the judge, register, and 
thtf k&zis. Criminal cases used to bo decided usually on the kotwdl’s report. 
The courts of the honoraiy magistratos aud of canal officers inyested with 
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criminal jurisdiction arc included in the entry for 187 5-7 6. In tlie same year the 
temporary court of the Settlement Officer is included among the civil courts, 
and that officer among the covenanted civil officers employed in the district. 
There are thirty-two police-stations in the district, each of which is noticed 
separately under the town in which it is situated. The establishment in Meerut 
in 1875 comprised the Commissioner of the Division, the Civil and Sessions 
Jjidge, the Magistrate and Collector, throe covenanted Assistants, two Deputy 
Collectors, six Tahsildars, a Subordinate Judge, two Munsifs, the Superin- 
tendent of Police, Superintendent Central Jail, Cantonment Magistrate, Civil 
Surgeon, Inspector of Education, 1st Circle, a Chaplain, and four Honorary 
Magistrates, besides a very large military establishment. 

• The Meerut district is in shape nearly a square, presenting a level alluvial 
plain without any hills or even eminences of anymagni- 
General appearance. fifteenth milestone from Mee- 

rut on the MuzafFarnagar road has an elevation of 772*2 feet above the level 
of the sea, diminishing to 739 ‘3 feet at the Meerut church, and following the 
Grand Trunk Road to Aligarh, tl^ tenth milestone shows an elevation of 720*93 
feet; Kharkoda encamping-groiind is 713*51 feet, the eighteenth milestone 
is 705*3 feet, and Hdpur encamping-ground is 692*94 feet. This sufficiently 
shows the slight nature of the fall in 'elevation from the north to the south of 
the district. * The following table of ascertained heights above the level of the 
sea is taken from the table of heights published by 
Heights. Great Trigonometrical Survey. (See further the 

notices of Meerut city, Dateri, Dholri, Saini and Saroli) 

Feei, Sttt, 

Top of 15th milestone from Meerut, ... 77S*SO Top of 8th milestone on Aligarh road, 732*04 
Ditto 14th ditto ditto, ... 770*00 Ditto 9th ditto ditto, ... 721*58 

Ditto 13th ditto ditto, ••. 766*90 Ditto 10th ditto ditto, 720*93 

Ditto 13th ditto ditto, 762*60 Kharkoda encamping-ground, ... 7!3-5i 

Ditto nth ditto ditto, ... 761*43 Top of I ith milestone on Aligarh road, 719*95 
Syphon canal bridge parapet of drain,..* 767*89 Ditto 12th ditto ditto, ..•716*51 

Dhaurira chauki, ... 758*25 Ditto 13th ditto ditto, ... 71 1*05 

Top of 8th milestone from Meerut, .«• 764*80 Ditto 14tb dit(o ditto, ... 710 49 

Ditto 7th ditto ditto, ... 753*38 Ditto 15th ditto ditto, ... 7o8'88 

Ditto 6th ditto ditto, ■ ... 760*18 Ditto J6th ditto ditt^, ... 706*21 

Ditto 2nd ' ditto ditto, ... 741*08 Ditto 17th ditto ditto, ... 701*23 
Meerut Churchyard ( 1. ), N.-W. comer, 784*46 Ditto 18th ditto ditto, ... 705*so 

Ditto (II.), W. wall, ... 735*47 H&pur encamping-ground, ... 692*94 

Ditto Church central west doorway, ... 739*80 Surface of plinth of 19th milestone, ... 699*56 
Top of ist milestone on Aligarh road, ••• 733*35 Top of 90th milestone on Aligarh road, 696*98 
Ditto 2nd ditto ditto, ... 735*49 Ditto 21st ditto ditto, ... 696*13 

Ditto 8td ditto ditto, 1.. 783'62 Surface of plinth of 23rd milestone, ... 691*26 

Ditto 4th ditto ditto, ••• 782*79 Top of 24th milestone on Aligarh road, 698*44 

Ditto 5th ditto ditto, ... 730*25 Ditto 26th ditto ditto ... 687*80 

Ditto 6th ditto ditto, ... 729*08 Ditto 26th ditto ditto ... 69040 

Ditto 7th ditto ditto, •.. 724*59 Ditto 27tb ditto ditto 690*io 

The eastern portion of the district is very well wooded; and to the west por- 
tions of the talisils of Ghdziabad and H4pur and the entire B&gpat tahsil are 
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tliickly sprinkled with mango groves, and along tho canals there are lines of 
fine BhUham and other trees, but with the exception of some large patches of 
dhdk (Butea frondosa) there is nothing that can be called jungle. There most 
be a large yearly decrease in these tracts, for in all directions they are being 
encroached upon by the plough. There are no lisar plains in the district, and 
the comparative absence of the saline efiBorescence known as reh is marked.* !Jhe 
only tracts that are said to be affected by it in any material degree are the low- 
lying lands of the Hindan and the Oanges river bed near Hastindpur, and in these 
oases the saline matter may have been brought down in time of flood. From 
a statement of barren lands, including village sites, in this district, it appears 
that under the measurements of Begulation IX. of 1833 there were 238,453 
acres barren, and under the measurements^ of the present settlement 190,018 
acres, showing a decrease of 43,435 acres. This is due, in a great measure, to 
the fact that in tho former settlement many tracts were entered as lisar or bar- 
ren which wore in reality fallow. In the Loni parganah, owing to the pressure 
of labour on tho culturable area, the barren area has fallen from 21,469 acres 
to 13,410 acres. In B&gpat the barren arewhas been reduced by one-half, or 
13,000 acres, and similarly throughout every parganah the land returned as 
barren has been considerably diminished. This has occurred, though the tisar 
tracts in many resumed jdgirs and revenue-free patches have been included in 
the returns of the recent settlement. There are no hills in the district, and with 
the exception of such tUds a^ the L&kba Mandap of Barn&wa and a few kke- 
roB or mounds, and here and there a low sandbank, there is no rising ground 
anywhere. * The whole district is a well-cultivated plain, and the ground is 
nowhere uneven save in the kliddir or river-beds. This uneven land is called 
by tho inhabitants khaola, and sometimes khdla or khala-ki-tamin, • 

In this district there are six classes of soil recognized by the cultivating 
population i^ddkar land, which is loamy ; less loamy 
soil is called mattiydry and still less loamy soil, Beota. In 
rauBli sand is found, more sand still in bkdr, and ret is altogether sand and un- 
cultivablo. All the principal crops grown in tho district may be produced in 
maliiydr and rauslu Rice, gram and peas are sown in idkar^ and Idjra, moth^ 
tdrOf and til in bkdr. Large tracts of dkdk jungle have been brought under the 
plough at a comparatively small expense, and by the application of manure have 
been rendered highly productive; but it must be remembered that ibedhdk never 
flourishes in a really bad soil. Besides these jungle tracts, patches of daldal (or 
sandy bog) and reiwdli (or land on which reh has accumulated) have been reclaim- 
ed by Mr. John Michel of the Ddsna factory. The daldal has yielded to extensive 
and deep drainage works, and the reclamation of rehwdli has also been most suc- 
cessful. The plan adopted by Mr. Michel was first to plough the land on which 
reh was found. Then large quantities of vegetable matter, usually the refuse 
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indigo stalks, called in this district siti, were burned on the ground, and the ashes, 
and afterwards the silt brought down in the canal rajbahas, were ploughed in. 
A few more ploughings and the application of more vegetable manure makes the 
land produotive. Some land that has been reclaimed is now bearing excellent 
crops. The drawback is that the expense necessarily incurred is equal to the 
market value of good rausli land. It is said by some zaminddrs that land on 
ii^diich re/i has accumulated after ten years of canal irrigation may be recovered 
by a plentiful sprinkling of manure and by allowing the land to lie as mere 
Ifardni (or rain-irrigated land) for two or three yeRrs. This is very probable, 
for by shutting off the canal supplies the land is allowed to become dry, and it 
is almost a matter of certainty that re /4 is never produced except by the water- 
logging of the soil which zamindars are constantly bringing on themselves by 
recklessly over-irrigating their fields. 

There are no wide uncultivated pasture grounds in the district except the 

Pasture lands Ganges where it is estimated that from eight 

to ton thousand head of cattle are occasionally grazed 
during the year. But the value of this posturo ground is diminished by the 
fact that the grass which grows most luxuriantly is panni. This grass is coarse 
and injurious to cattle, and in the rains no grazing can go on. The 1&/iddir is 
very wide, and the grazing lands in soma parts extend up to the Bdrh Ganga, 
or old course of the Ganges, soma five miles inland. Generally no fees are 
paid by the zaminddrs of the neighbouring villages, but when, in times of scar- 
city of fodder, cattle are brought down from Meerut, H&pur, and distant villages, 
a rate of six annas the acre is levied, and the few Oham&rs and Ghosb who 
make grazing their principal occupation receive two annas a month for each 
cow or ox, and four annas a month for each buffalo. In the village of Futh 
alone there are 662 acres of pasture grounds, and in the parganahs of Futh 
and Garhmuktesar 15,472 acres. The cantonment grazing grounds are exten- 
sive, and produce an annual income of lls. 4,000 to 5,000. The graziers on 
these grounds are mostly Musalm4n Gadis and Ghosis. There are other 
pasture grounds on the banks of the Hindan and Jumna, but these are small in 
extent. 


The general direction of the drainage is towards the south, and in viewing it 

^ ^ \ as a whole the district may be divided into four tracts 

Lines of drainage. 

y running parallel with each other from north to south. 
The first of these lines lies between the S'umna on the west and the Hindan 
on the east, and may be called the Jnmna-fiindan Dn4b. It is the richest 
tract in the entire district, consisting of rich black loamy soil, which renders 


The flnfc tract parganahs within it the most fertile in the district. 

It is bounded by narrow strips of soil of inferior 
quality skirting the two rivers, and appears to stretch without interruption 
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from Clikaprauli ou the north, well into parganah Loni on the south, where 
it narrows into a tongue of land stretching far into the Hindan- Jumna 
khddir. It is here bounded on the east by the river Hindan, and on the west 
by the high ridge separating the uplands from the Jumna khddw. As this 
ridge is aj^proached the soil deteriorates and on the ridge itself is very in- 
ferior, being broken by small ravines and having an irregular surface. Bel^w 
the ridge the wide expanse of the llindan-J umua khddir is mot, which stretclfts 
into Dankaur in the Bulandshahr district and gives rise to a number of shallow 
depressions, which, howeveT, are nearly always covered with water to the depth 
of two and three feet. The upper portion of this alluvial tract contains good soil 
and is highly fertile, but tlio lower portion towards the Jumna consists only of 
wide expanses growing the ]}Ooror grasses used for thatching. To the north, the 
sluggish streams known as the Krishni and the Bdnganga conveys the drainage 
into the Hindan on its right bank ; farther south the drainage lines are ill defined. 

The second tract, comprising the lands lying between Sardhana on the north , 
• the Hindan watershed on the west, and the Ganges 
watershed on the east, has a slope towards the east. 
To the west the boundary m iy bo traced by the course of the Ganges Canal, 
which here follows the watershed between^ the Hindan anl the East Kdli Nadi. 
To the north this central tract is nearly level, as shown by the slight cut re- 
quired to lead the waters of the West Kdli Nadi from near its confluence with 
the Hindan into the Khoiara^dla, a tributary of the East Kdli Nadi. From 
the east, too, tha drainage lines co ivorgo in the form of the Ghhoiya ou the same 
stream. In fact, east of the Ganges Canal the entire drainage is carried oflT by 
the Eastern Kali or its tributaries into the Bulandshahr district. The natural 
formation of tlio stratum which composes the floor of this basin is described as 
slightly sandy, of a reddish colour ; and Mr, Forbes gives a very clear descrip- 
tion of the way in which drainage converts it into sand. But, except when 
immediately affected by drainage, the whole’ of the central tract is a level plain 
without appreciable incline, which becomes consistent and loamy wherever aflat 
or depressed surface favours the accumulation of deposit, and is not subject to 
impoverishment by drainage. When, on the contrary, it is cut up and traversed 
by drainage, the soil becomes more or less sandy and unfertile. The main differ- 
ence between the northern and southern portions of this central tract is, that while 
the north receives little of the accumulated rainfall from other places, the south is 
plentifully supplied with water by the drainage lines from the north. There is a 
Btill greater difference between the west and the east tracts. The west consists 
mainly of level land full of alluvial accumulations, and especially in the south has 
much rich loamy soil, all of which is culturablc ; but to the east the surface of 
the country is not only broken up by the central lines of drainage, but on its most 
easterly edge begins to exhibit thtr*d(rtoriOratiftg influence of the Ganges. 
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The third tract is that which is affected by the drainage towards the 

Gauges. Its cluof characteristic is the presence of 
The third tract. i . . i i* n i ii. • 

rolling waves of sand whioli continually change their 

position. They chiefly follow the lines of drainage, and throw out lateral 
spurs of the same character as they proceed. These sand-dunes no doubt owe 
their origin to the mixture of sand in the stratum through which the drainage 
lifies run. The sand left behind by the di*ainage is blown into banks or dunes by 
the wind, which in some instances drives the sand over the entire surface of the 
plain. These dunes are by no means confined to tho immediate vicinity of the 
Ganges, and although tho course of tho drainage and tho presence of a canal 
marks a level watershed cast of the largo central tract which intervenes 
between the drainage southwards to the KAli Nadi and the drainage eastward to 
tho Ganges, yet sand-dunes arc found running along tho drainage lines on tho 
Kdli Nadi side as well as on tho Ganges side. One more remarkable than tho 
rest follows tho direction of tho drainage from tho Saharanpur district in tho 
north to the Eta district in tho south, passing close by tho city of Meornt, 
where it is used as a butt for artillery practice. Both tho Sardwa anfl part of 
tho Hapur parganahs arc greatly impoverished by the drainage which is thus 
concentrated, and there is so much asand in Sarawa that there is little doubt 
thav it is ono of tho poorest parganahs of tho district. As a rule, tho inter- 
stices of the level plain left between the sandy undulations and slopes of tho 
central drainage tract are wider than those found in tho approach to the 
Ganges valley. Those level interstices arc capable of very high cultivation, 
and are, jndecd, in character the same as the level plain of the second 
division, to which they really belong, while the sandy undulations rank in 
the third class, which consists mainly of tho sandy inclino to the river 
Ganges. Tho alternations of gdod and had land appear to bo sometimes very 
remarkable ; but as the eastern slope is approached the level intervals seem to 
become fewer in number, narrower in width, and more liable at any future 
time to be overlaid by the still restless sand-dunes, until they disappear al- 
together in the ravines of the Ganges cliffs, which arc slowly and surely eating 
th^r way further and further inland. Tho fourth tract is tho well-known low 

„ , khddir land of tho Ganges valley. It is bounded on tho 

Fourth tract. a j i i • 

east by tho river Ganges, and on tho west by the raviny 

cliff, under which, for three-fourths of its length from tho north, runs 

the Burh Ganga, jin old bod of tho Ganges, which is connected with tlio 

main stream by several smaller water-courses. The is. said to bo very 

capable of cultivation, but it is in many parts covered with grass jangle, full 

of. pig and other wild animals, for which tho cultivation which might take its 

place IS not substituted through tho neglect of bad cultivators and unimproving 

landlords. Tho prevalence of poor soils and the over-saturation of the good 

28 


Fourth tract. 
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soils from the incrcnsecl volume of water in the Biirh Qanga have, no doubt, 
much to Jo with tlio backwardness of this tract. To such a degree has the 
latter evil increased of late years that, in 1874, it was reported that “more 
than half the cultivated area ol‘ the villages along the course of the Burh 
Ganga has boon rendered unproductive.” A scheme is under preparation for 
the relief of these lands, and it will then be scon how far the khddir of iho 
Ganges in the Meerut district is capable of improvement. * 

Each of tlicso drainage tracts has a minor system of its own, carrying 
into the main arterial linos the surplus waters of smaller 

Minor rcticultttions within areas, which arc again subdivided within 

each tract. « i i i 

themselves until the difierenco in the level and the 

direction can only bo detected by the most inimite and careful processes. The 

differences in tlie heights throughout the district and in the levels along the 

course of the canal have been given already, and will materially aid in the 

elucidation of this important drainage (juestion. Amongst the minor drainage 

lines of the central tnfet the most important is tlie Abu cut from the Western 

Kali, udiich crosses the line of the canal near Cliabaudi in parganah Meerut, 

and flows in a south-easterly course to the East Kali river. 

In 1868-69 the milawas cleared out, and otherwise improved in its upper 
branches, and a diversion cut was excavated north of Meerut to carry a portion 
of its waters by a more direct line to the East Kali Nadi. Tho portion of the 
niila running through ^leenit. was repaired and enlarged at* tlio same time, 
but still showed such defects that orders have recently boon issued for the exe- 
cution of a proj(^ct embracing the thorough and efficient drainage of tho city and 
cantonments. Connected with the nala is tho Alii)ur line of drainage, which 
begins at tlie lino of jhih\o the north-cast of the town of Sardliana, and runs 
through tho villages of Kalinjar, Madarpiir, A'lipur, and, by a culvert, beneath 
the canal distributary until it finds its way into the old Abu cut at Pfi-bli, A 
second line oonimcuces to tho south of Sardliana at the village of Mandiai, and 
passing close to J3ahA<lurpur and Palioli, becomes a marked line in tho dhdk 
jungle of Bajhera, near to which it joins tho Abu nala. The Sardliana artificial 
drainage cut is a valuable line, w^hich extends considerably to the south of 
K6nu, and thence through Naurangpur and Kalina into the Hindan ; it w'as 
completed before tlie rains of 1874, and, except at tho very head, has proved 
efficient. A scliomo known as the Khddirabad draidago system, and com- 
prising five cuts, one each at Dbandala, Khddirabad and Hawal, and two at 
Shaikhpura, drains the country lying to tho left of the main canal from Dhandala 
by Begamabad to Bhatidna, and tails into the East Kdli Nadi. All the drainage 
to the south of Bajhera forms a portion of the head-waters of tho great Sardwa 
line, which ovcntiialiy joins the Kdli below Hdpiir. A second and somewhat 
parallel line collects to the south-west of tho Saidwa line as far north as Bhola 
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nnd Jini khurd on the canal, and passing by Begamabad and Bbojpuv enters 
the East Kdli about a mile below the Sardwa drainage line, just on the borders 
of the district. The drainage to the east of the Kdli is collected by the Chhoiya 
from Niloha southwards, and the bed of this stream has been widened and 
improved, A second branch of the Chhoiya running between the loft main distri- 
butary and the canal, and having a catchment basin which extends from the 
neighbourhood of Sar<lhaua to a point opposite Meerut, is to bo provided for in 
the Karauli drainage scheme. At present syphons exist at all the distributaries 
by which it is crossed except ono, which is cut iu the rains to admit of the pass- 
age of flood water. West of the Ganges Canal a lino of drainage starts from 
Kiwari, which runs through iSoluina into the Hindan, and south of the Bhola 
falls on the canal are the partly artificial and partly natural drainage linos of 
Kama and Shaikhpura. Another important minor line of drainage between 
the Ganges canal and the Hindan is that connecting the duhun of Matti}4Ia, 
Kusalya, D&sna, and Masuri in parganah Diisiia, wliiedi runs thonoo through 
Shdhpur, and finally discharges itself by a tfvell-defi.iod •channel between tho, 
villages of Chhapiyana and Chha])rauli into the khwlir near tho junction of tho, 
Hindan and the Jumna. The surplus raintall to the oast of tho town of Ddsua 
runs in a line between Tipalhcra, Shaikhupur, au<l Ainapur Lodha, and floods 
the lauds of Hasanpur in the rains. This line oi' drjiinago is much obstructed 
by the Masuri rajbaha, and only findH an outlet for its waters in the Buhindshalir. 
branch of tho Ganges canal. Another line in tjie same parganali, starting at 
Ndhal, and running through Dabarsi and Galand and on to Dhauhuia, has 
beqji so impeded by distributaries as to cause serious swamping in the town of, 
Dhauldna. To remedy its condition and to drain the coiirilry lying betwooii 
the canal and the left main distributary, from Dasna to Baral iu the Biiland-, 
sbahr district, a series of cuts arejuow in course of construction. If is also iji- 
tended to utilise, as far as possible, Mr. Michel’s nut, and the drainage of tho 
Hasanpur jhil will form a portion of the Kot drainage scheme in the Bulaud- 
shalir district. Tho drainage from tho north-eastern portions of parganah 
Dasna and the south of Jalalabad finds its way by Flirulnagar, Pilkhua, 
Khairpur and Dahpa into the Begamabad and Bhojpur lino. A survey is 
now being made, and measures will soon bo taken to improve tJic outfall of 
the East Kdli Nadi to the latitude of Bulandshahr, and as it will now liavo to^ 
carry off a considerably increased flood volume, due attention >yill be had to. 
this fact in all designs for bridges and works connected with it. 

Tho minor drainage linos of the Jumna parganahs are quite local, and tho 


I'he JornDa tract. 


areas drained by them are very small. Tho drainage 


' , system known as the Kirlhal is a tributary of the J umua, 

and embraces an area of about 50 square miles, of which about seven square, 
miles lie to the east,, and the remainder to the west of the Eiiijtorn Jumna Canal.. 
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The general direction is from north to south, tho length to where it begins 
to fall into the Jumna valley is about 18 miles, and the 
Kirthal dtiunage scheme, breadth about 2| miles. Tho limite of tho 

system on tho north is the Kdndhla minor distributary, which leaves the canal at 
the 7iHh mile; on the east, the canal from the 79th to tho 83rd mile, a water- 
shed to the west of the canal from the 83rd mile, and rejoining it three miles 
further south, tho canal again to tho 92nd mile, and a watershed to tho east pf 
the canal from the 92ud to the 96 J mile : on the west, tho Kandhla distributary 
to near the village of Hewa, thence a watershed running between tho Kdndhla 
and Kdla distributaries and meeting tho latter near the junction of the Humala 
distributary, and beyond that the Nala distributary. Tho whole area is irrigated 
more or loss from the canal, and tho evils arising from over-saturation wore felt 
ten years ago, and led to tlio excavation of tho Kirthal drain in 1866-67, which 
tails into tho Jumna near Khdnpur. This cut was never completed to tho 
depth intended. It is now proposed to make this drain tho main artery of tho 
new scheme, and by means of brapeh drains from all the minor catchments to 
tap all tho principal depressions in tho tract ; culverts and syphons will be pro- 
vided under all distributaries which at present obstruct the drainage. The main 
drain will have a slope 1*75 per mile, and will carry four feet of water, the bed 
width varying from six to twelve feet, and tho side slopes being everywhere 
at an angle of 60®. A portion of tho drainage near Kakripur to the north of 
tho Kirthal scheme passes below the Eastern Jumna canal into tho Krishni Nadi 
in tho Baraut parganab. 

The drainage system known as ‘‘ tho Alawalpur system,” from the vill^go 
near which it crosses tho canal, is also a tributary of 

Aliwalpur arainape line. • t i i ^ 

the Jumna. Its catchment down to the Baraut and 
B&gpat road, where it passes through tho lumna hdngavy is 36 square miles, 
and is bounded on the north by the Kirthal system ; on the cast by a system 
discharging into tho Hindan river ; on tho south by a system known as the 
Deola, which also discharges into tho Ifindan ; and on tho west by tho Jumna 
hdngar, Tho gouor{\l direction is south-west. This drainage line is not well 


defined until it crosses the canal, when it becomes a broad and easily traced 
valley, gradually deepening as it nears the Jumna, which it joins close to Bagpat. 
Shortly after crossing tho canal it is joined by a branch of considerable size 
which, starting from near Barauli to tlio west of the canal, nins with a south- 
erly course parallel to the canal to its junction with tho main line. There are 
three other minor depressions connected witli this system,— one to the east of 
the canal near Alawalpur, which joins tho main lino at tho canal ; one to the 
south-west of tho caUal from Kaydmpur, and a third close to Shaikhupur 
which joins tho Barauli branch. Tho outlet is at present obstructed by tho 
canal, by distributaries and by watercourses, and it is proposed to remedy 
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this by excavating some five drains— the main drain and the Idrispur, Kaydm- 
pur, Barauli, and Shaikhupur branches. The existing main drain commences 
in some depressions near Bajraul in parganah Baraut, and enters the khddir 
of the Jumna after a course of 15 i miles. This will, in the new project, still 
form tho main arterial line. To complete the drainage schemes of the Jamna 
parganahs, a very large drainage area known as tho Dcola tract lying along 
tljp left bank of the canal from mile 91) to inilo 117 has been surveyed, and 
in connection with it a schomo for its drainage has been prepared. When this 
has been taken in hand, and a few minor drainage cuts to tho west of the 
canal have been excavated, all that is known regarding the present drainage 
requirements of the lands bordering upon the Kastern Jumna Canal will have 
been completed. Tho original drainage lino to the west of tho canal can still 
bo traced by Ladwari and Niwari to tho Jumna. Another line known as 
tho Khekara line rises to the south-east of the village of the same name in 
parganah Bagpat, and runs past Firozpur and Nagla Bari in the same par- 
ganah, and Gansaul and Charauri in Loni, into tho canal at its 1 22nd mile near 
Shaikhpura. It has no defiaed clianiiol until it roaches the village of GansauU 
The canal occupies the lower portion of its original course, and before tho 
canal was excavated this lino used apparently to run by Shahdara to tho 
Jumna. 

The principal rivers of the district arc tho Ganges, J umna, and Hindan. Tho 
Ganges enters the district from the east of Muzaffar- 
uagar, and flows at flrst iu a southerly and afterwards . 
in a south-south- westerly direction, separating this district from Bijnaur and Mo- 
radabad. It receives iu its course the Burh Ganga or old 
bed of the Ganges. Tho velocity of the stream varies 
at different periods of the year. ,Iu July and August boats descend at tho rate 
of 45 miles in a day of twelve hours, and iu September and October from 15 to 
20 miles ; but in the winter months, November, December and January, not 
more than eight or nine miles. Since the opening of tho railroad the Ganges in 
these parts is not so much used for carriage as formerly, and'owing to the distance 
of the stream from tho banks can be of very little use for irrigation. Fruits of 
tho melon kind alono derive advantage from its waters, and tho cultivation of 
these is very small in the khddir, Tho only town of importanco on its banks 
in this district is Garhmuktesar. The bed of tho Ganges is sandy, with here 
and there an underlying stratum of kunkitr or nodular limestone. The banks 
suffer slowly from erosion, but loss from diluvion or gain from alluvion seldom 
occur, though one village, however, has boon entirely swept away by floods within 
the four years. The action of tho Ganges in time of flood in former yeam, 
when it occupied the course of the Burh Ganga, must have been considerable, 
for it is given as a cause for the abandonment of the old city of Hastinapur for 
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Eausamblii many centuries before the Christian era. Regulation IX. of 1825 and 
the instructions of the Board nf Revenue regarding alluvion and diluvion are in 
force throughout the district. It is said that the village administration papers of 
the recent settlement do not contain any special rules for the settlement of 
disputes between riparian proprietors, and that the general law applies in all such 
cases. There arc no islands or remarkable chavs in the Ganges, but there are 
several of the latter of some extent in the other rivers of the district. lie 
banks of Iho Ganges are gcnlly sloping on t he one side and abrupt on the other, 
according to the position ol flic main stream. The beds of the other rivers aro 
nearly all situated in sliallow depressions, extending on each aide from a quarter 
to three-quarters of a milo iu extent. In some parts the Ganges valley, known 
as the kltddxr, is over five miles in hreadtii. The Ganges is only fordable at 
particular places during tho cold weather, one of which is Piith. It is at all 
times navigable for vessels not oxceediiig 100 mauuds burthen in tliis district. 
There aro no rapids or eddies (bhanwar) in any of the rivers except during 
the rains. . There arc. ferries during tho rains and bridges-of-boats during 
the cold and hot seasons on the Ganges at Garhmuktesar and lower down 
at Tuth Sakratila. Above these arc Bauli, Ddranagar, Jdfirabad and 
Makhdumpnr, tho management of which is in the hands of the Collector of 
B\juaur. Up to 1844 the Garhmuktesar *ghat was in charge of the Collector of 
Moradabad. 

The Jumna enters tins district from Muznffarnagar and flows iu a south- 
Jumno. south-westerly course along the western boundary of 

the district. It receives on its left bank tbe surplus 
waters of tbo Eastern Jumna canal in parganah Loni. Tho bed of tho river 
is so low that irrigation from it is impracticable, and its waters are only used 
for the cultivation of melons, which grow ip great luxuriance and aro much 
prized for their excellence. Tlio towns of Chhaprauli, Kutan.a, and Bagpat 
aresitikitoonthe high bank of tho river, and lower down, but not on the banks, 
are Loni, Sbahdara, and Patparganj, the last of which is only a mile distant! 
Loni is three miles ‘from the Jumna, and Shahdara but two. In time of 
heavy flood the river approaches close to the skirls of these towns, but the 
Jumna, though tne stream is very deep and strong, seldom causes alluvion or 
diluvion. Evoiy October an examination is made of tho villages liable to 
fluvial action, and wherever a change exceeding ten per cent, of the culturable 
area has occurred, a readjustment of the land revenue is made. In thet 
Bigpat tahsil the banks of tho river aro frequently steep and abrupt, cspeci-! 
ally near the sites of the larger towns; lower down, in Ghdziabad, they are 
sloping in all places and low. Occasionally eddies appear, but they are nowhere 
found obstacles to navigation. In tho hot weather, the river is fordable nearly 
everywhere in this district, and is navigable only for boats of less than lOQ 
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wiawnds burthen. Tliere is a public ferry at Sali’mpnr just opposite Dehli, 
where there was formerly *a boat-bridge, but since 18G6 the passenger traffic has 
been provided for by the railway bridge. There are private ferries at Jagut- 
pur in parganah Loni called Gb^t Wazirabad, from the town of tliat name on 
the opposite side of tho river, and in the same parganah at Badrpur and Ghilia 
Sarandeh, called respectively Ghat Barari and Ghdt Okhliya, from the villages 
oft the other side of the river. There is another ghat at Bfigpat, managed by 
the Collector of Meerut. In May, the molting of the snow, within the drain- 
age area of tho Jumna in the hilts, causes a considerable riso in tho river, but 
not so much as in the rains. Tlio low cultivation alone is benefited by those 
floods, whilst everything else is damaged, and very frequently tho injury caused 
is considerable. Navigation has decreased very much since the opening of 
the Eastern Jumna canal has reduced the volume in tho river, and recently tho 
constrnction of the w'cir at Okhla, for the head-works of the Agra canal, 
has rendered it difficult for boats of 100 maunds and upwards to proceed 
downwards to Agra. The number of boats engagc(f in trade is yearly 
diminishing, as well from these canal difficulties as from tho opening of tho 
railway. 

The Hindan enters this district froii^Miizatrarnagar at (lie village of Piilokhar, 
Hindan. 

takes a south-south-westerly course through this dis- 
trict to the Bulandshahr district. Tho kkulir of i.ho river varies in width ; at 
Malahra it extends for a mile on each side of the stream, whilst at Barndwa it 
is little more than a quarter of a mile in breadth. Tho river is nowlicre fordable 
in the rains, but at other times there arc numerous fords, some of which are not 
two feet in depth. The Hindan is not navigable except during tho rains, 
when boats ply for the convcntencc of passengers. TJiero are ferries at 
Barndwa and Balcni, and opposite to Malahra is tho Ndgwa Ghdt, tho 
management of which rests with the Muzaftarnagar authorities. There is a 
bridge of-boats at Baleni. Colonel Gautley in 1840 proposed that a still- water 
navigable channel should bo drawn off from tho Ganges Canal, from a point 
near Murddnagar, to tho Hindan, in order to connect tho navigation of the 
Ganges canal with tho Jumna. With a view' to ascertain tho capabilities of tho 
Hindan, he had (transverse) measurements taken of tho widtii and depth at every 
thousand feet in length, from the bridge which crosses the river near Ghdziabad to 
tho Jumna. These measurements were taken in April, and showed that, with 
the exception of one place near the village of Gojar, where the depth 
of water in the river varied from 1*4 to 1'3 foot, the average depth might be 
estimated at between 3 and 4 feet, on a width varying from 50 to 190 feet. 
The distance between the bridge at Ghdziabad and the Jumna is 30*25 miles, the 
course being exceedingly tortuous, and for its whole length through low khddir 
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land.‘ Irrigation from the river, except for melons, is never practised. Land 
inundated by the Hiiidan is occasionally cultivated for tlio rabi crop, and the 
harvests arc very luxuriant. Tlic river water in time of heavy flood sometimes 
produces reh in the low gently sloping lands of the khddir, but a short tempor- 
ary inundation is a cause of fertility, and the succeeding rahi is almost invari- 
ably a rich one. No alluvion or diluvion is caused by this river. The osily 
town of iinportaiico on its bank is Bariuiwa. It is crossed by an iron bridge 
of five spans of 80 feet each near Astliala on tlio Aligarh and Dchli road, and 
also by the railway bridge a few liundred yards lower down the stream. 

Besides the larger rivers there are several lines of drainage or watercourses 
deserving of notice, such as the Abu Nala, Bduganga, 
and Clihoiya Nala, and several ganda ndlas or drainage 
cuts, the majority of which have been constructed by the Canal Department. 
TJio most important of these minor streams is the East Kali Nadi, usually called 
the Ntigflu in tliis district, which rises in the south of the Muzaffarnagar district 
and flows southwarefa by Gesupur and Ildpur, and thence onwards through 
Bolandsliahr and Aligarh, until it joins the Ganges in the Fateligarh district. It 
contains very little water hero except in the rains, and is never navigable. No 
injury is ever caused by its overflowing itiibanks. There is a brick bridge over tliis 
river at MuzafFarnagar Saiui and an iron bridge at Gokalpur or Gesupur. The 
Chhoiya, a tributary of the Kdli, rises at a point close to Niloha in the llastind- 
pur parganab. It takes a so*itherly direction, and after a course of about thirty 
miles joins the Bast Kali about nine miles below Ilapur. Its character is precise- 
ly the same as that of the Kali. In the early part of its course it is an ill-defined 


^Thc inr^aBurcments will be found tabulated in ApprMidix G. of the history of the Gan^^es 
Canal by Colonel Cnutley. The following table gives Ihc approximate breadth and depth in 
time of flood, &c,, of the throe important rivers where tlicy ate crossed by each road : — 
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straggliug udla, running through low ill-cultivated land, and, except in the rains, 
perfectly dry. In the latter part of its coarse, and on its junction with the K&li, 
it carries a sluggish stream through a deep section, with a valley more or loss 
extended. 

The Abu N&la, which runs through Meerut Cantonments, consists of a cut from 

^ Aba Nita. the West Kdli Nadi at Faridpur in pargauah Sardhana, 

originally intended to convey the waters of that river to Meerut. The portion of 
the cut between the West Kdli and the Ganges canul is now utilised as a canal 
escape. To the east of the Ganges canal the Abu Ndla is connected with and 
often gives its name to tlie lino of drainage which runs southwards by Pabli, and 
under the name of the Khodara Ndla forms a junction with the Ndgan or East 
Edli Nddi at Kamdlpur. Tlie length of tho original Abu cut was only about 12^ 
miles from the West Kdli to the heads of the Khodara Ndla ; it had a breadth of 
about 15 feet, and was excavated only a few feet. There is no tradition of its ever 
having been a run/iing stream, and it could never have been of much practical 
benefit. The Sardwa line ofdrainage, already noticed, which joins tho East Kdli 
river on its right bank near Mushrifpur, on the borders of tho district, assumes 
somewhat the characteristics of a continuous chain of jhlls in tho vicinity of 
Asaura, in parganah lldpur, with a widj^h of 200 feet and a depth of about two feet. 
These isolated pools become connected in the ruins and form a running stream 
southwards. The rabi crops close to tho edge of this draluugo line, as on the Bhoj- 
pur line and the lands in tho vicinity of tho Chhoiyj^, are excellent ; but on the 
Ciihuiya rain-crops are not attempted, whilst on the other two they are sown 
in favourable years. The Bunganga flows between tho Iliudan and the Krishni, 
and enters tliis district from Muzaffarnagar at tho villagu of Dhanaura, and runs 
for eight miles to Shdhpur. It is sometimes dry, but in tlie rains tho depth of 
water is frequently four or five •feet Its broad tli is on an average fifty feet, 
but there is no navigation, and littlo irrigation from it at any time. Attached to 
it is a legend that when tho great battle of Kurukshetra was fouglit between 
Yudhishthira and Duryodhana, the Pandava Arjunashot an arrow with such force 
into the earth at Muzaffarnagar tliat it tore up a furrow as far as Shdhpur, and 
so deep did it penetrate that water sprang forth and a stream was formed ; and to 
remove geographical difficulties, the great battle is said to have been fought on tho 
east of the Jumna. Tho word * bdn' is the Hindi form of tho Sanskrit word meniiing 
‘ an arrow,’ and from Kumaon to Bundelkhand a similar legend is related of all 
streams bearing the name Bdnganga. In parganah Hastindpur tho Burh Ganga 
enters the district at tho village of Saifpur Firozpur, and flows southwards into- 
parganah Kithor as far as the village of Kiratpur Bddshdhpiir. In its course it 
forms one largeisland, aboutsix miles in length, opposite the villageof Hastindpur^ 
and a peninsula of a similar size opposite Nagla Goshdin . Tho western branch of 
the Burh Ganga here is known as Jhil Garhi, and occupies portions of the villager 

29 
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of Garbs, Akbarpur, Ham^jdnpur, Garbi, Nagla Gosh4in, Agwinpiir, MnzafFar- 
pur, Kauntl, and Bugpur. Connected wifch the Burh Gangs is a jbil known from 
the village of Latifpur, which includes portions of ten villages, but it is dry except 
during the rains. All through its course small depressions connect the Burb 
Gangs with the khddir proper of tlie Ganges; and between it and the Ganges is 
often a large expanse of water called aotii a word frequently applied in this distyct 
to the lowlying lands forming a broad shallow watercourse in the rains, and to 
the subsidiary beds ofa stream lying parallel to the main bed. These depressions 
are usually dry except during the rains. The soti here extends from the north of 
Hastiniipur as far as Khdnpur Qarhi in parganah Kiihor, and near this village 
the southern extremity of the Burh Gangs is known as the K41a Pdni. 

There are three main lines of canals in this district. That to the west, known 
Canal6. as the Eastern Jumna canal, supplies the rich Jdt tract 

of the Jumna-Hindan Dndbwitb a close net-work of distribution canals. This 
work was opened in 1830. The second is the centre or main branch of the Ganges 
canal, irrigating the oountry between the Hindan and the Kdli Nadi, opened in 
1855. The third is the Anupshahr branch of the Ganges canal, watering the 
tract between the Kdli Nadi and the Ganges, and opened in 1860. Between the 
last two there is a tract occupied by the Kdli Nadi and its feeders, which exclude 
canal channels from the south-east of Meerut, Hdpur, and Sardwa. Another 
tract, cut off from canal irrigation, is the northern half of parganah Barndwa. 

The Ganges canal enters district from Muzaffarnagar. The course of the 
Ganges canal. canal proceeds direct from the heads of the East Kdli 

Nadi and Khdtauli until it approaches the town of Sardhana, where it iuGlinea a 
few degrees nearer to the south, thereby avoiding contact, at the most exaggerated 
part of tho ridge, with a lino of sandhills which curve partially around the 
northern side of tho town. The East and West Kdli Nadis form the eastern and 
western boundaries of the canal tract, the line itself however keeping somewhat 
nearer the latter. The West Kdli Nadi in the latitude of Sardhana joins the 
Hindan river, which by its westerly course, and by a consequent departure from 
the bearing upon which the Kdli Nadi runs, places the canal upon a wider field, 
the transverse distance between tlio two rivoi’s being at this point equal to four- 
teen miles. Higher up, not far from the village of Jawdlagarh, the canal channel 
intersects the Abd Nala. Murks of excavation for the nala commence at two 
points on tho West Kdli Nadi, the most northerly near the village of Rdmpur, 
and the other six miles to the south at Farid pur. These two lines form a junction 
on the right of tho canal, and afterwards proceed in an oblique direction across 
tho canal to the head of tho Khodara Nala, which passes through Meerut^ At 
this point of intersection an escape cut has been made leading along the old line 
of AbiW s cut to Farid pur, a distance of seven miles. The differences of level 
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from the bed of the canal to the West K4H river is 28*9 feet, and the works are 
the same as those described at Khdtanli in the Muzaifarnagar districts The 
canal in its course then passes on its left the towns of Meerut, Begamabad, and 
Jaldlabad, the first at a distance of eight miles from the nearest point of align- 
ment. From Siwal khds a series of curves m radii of from three to five miles 
copimence, for the purpose of meeting the watershed of the country, which 
henceforth takes a direction more to the east These curves continue to Bauli^ 
a little below Jaldlabad. The width of the country over which the canal passes 
ma.isiired transversely across the canal between the East Kdli and thellindan, 
is 15'5 miles at Sardhana. This width increases in advance until at Jaldlabad 
the two rivers are 26 miles apart. At Sardhana the canal runs centrically 
between those boundaries, but as it advances it approaches the Hindan, until at 
Dhaulari it is only four miles apart. The intervention of the Chhoiys, a tribu^ 
tary of the K4li, has caused this close approximation to the Hindan, and the 
course of the main canal has been, in a great measure, dependent on this n41a 
and the low lands which lie near it. The slope of the surface of the country is 
about 35 foot, which averages 175 foot por mile, hotwoon Puth and Jaldlabad, 
The inclination is slightly towards the east, but the canal keeps to the ridge at 
J4ni khurd southwards. The land a,^ J4ni khurd is 45*9 feet above the Hin- 
dan, and 3*3 foot above the Chhoiya, at a point two miles from its head. At Jal4U 
abad the canal runs at a level 47*5 feet above the Hindan, and 2t*6 feet above 
the Chhoiya, the average level throughout being ^3 feet above the Hindan, 16 
feet above the Cliohiya, and 32 feet above the East E4li Nadi. At J4ni khurd 
an escape leads into the Hindan with a waterway of sixty foot, divided Into ten 
sluices of six feet each, similar to that leading into the West K4li Nadi. The 
distance from the canal to the Hindan, at the point where the escape is built, is five 
iniloB,and the bed of the canal is^ere 38*06 feet above the bod of the Hindan, 
From Jal4Ubad the curve commencing at Siwal kh4s terminates at Dasna, 
from whence the course is straight up to the 120th milo. The course from its 
nearest approach to the Hindan at Dhaulari takes a bend to the east, until close 
below Sikandarabad, in the Bulandshahr district, the canal is only two miles from 
the East K41i river. Throughout this line the canal is bounded on the east by 
the Chhoiya and K41i, and on the west by the Hindan. The slope of surface on 
this section of the canal is 33*3 feet, or 1*6 foot per mile. The width of the 
Du4b through which it flows may be estimated on an average at 26 miles, 
including the land cut off by the Chhoiya on the east and the khddir lands of 
the Hindan on the west. The maximum elevation of the canal near the 
village of Oaland is 40*7 feet above the Hindan and 15*5 feet above the 
Chhoiya. Near the 110th mile, at the village of Dohra, the Bulandshahr 
brj^nch leaves the canal on the right bank (see Bulandshahr district.) ^ 
The irrigation from the main branch of the canal throughout the district is 
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very complete. Rajhalias” or distributaries are spread in a regular network 
over the country. To the west of the canal is found the right main rajbaha, 
which enters tin’s district near Aurangnagar in parganah 8ardhana, and 
after throwing off various tributary raj babas, reaches the neighbourhood of 
D&sna, where its waters may either run oif into the Hindan by the Sadrpur 
escape or go to feed the Debra rajbalia. On the east side of the canal is Ahe 
loft main rajhaha (N), whicli, after throwing off numerous channels, loses fts 
name near Meerut, and becomes a feeder of inany largo and some small courses 
in that neighbourhood. From the Bhola falls is another channel called th.e 
left main rajbaha (S), which serves as a feeder for all the largo raj babas irrigat- 
ing the country on the loft, and is carried on far beyond the boundaries of this 
district, in close proinixity to the canal and the East K61i Nadi, past Pah^su of 
the Bulandshahr district, into tho Aligarh district. At present there are no 
now rajbahas in course of construction, nor are any new ones contemplated. 

Tho principal works on tho Ganges canal in this district are tho falls and 

Works on the canal. works at Saldwa with a waterway of 150 feet, the Abu 
escape works for the Farfdpur cut, and bridges at Atarna, Sardhana, Ndnu, Jdtpura, 
and Puth, Further south arc tho falls and works at Bhola, the Jani khurd escape 
into the Hindan, and bridges at Jlmi kburd, Nagla New'dri, iSaunda, Didauli, and 
Mur&dnagar. Below these are the falls and works at Ddsna, the great works 
of the Bulandshahr branch at Dehia, and bridges at Nurpur, Pipalheri, Raitli, 
and Nidhauli. Mills are attached to the waste cbannols of the falls at Saldwa, 
Bhola, and Dds!:a but, ns yet, very little of the full power in existence is availed 
of. It is proposed to erect sugarcane crushing mills at these places, and w henever 
the existing floiiv-mills require repairs they are to bo improved by raising tho 
level of the mill room above the water level and by introducing a better motor 
power. The entire course of the main line in this district is 52 miles. 

Tho Amipshahr branch of the canal leaves the main stream a little below 

Anfipshahr branch. Jauli in the Muzaffarnagar district, and at the twelfth 
mile from its head enters this district at the village of Mirpur in the north of 
parganah fiastindpur. It runs in a southerly direction slightly inclined to the 
east into the Bulandshahr district. The work has not been completed according 
to the original design beyond Kithor, but irrigation even now’ is carried on from 
it far into the Hdpur tah>il. On both sides, rajbahas have been made, but after 
the experience gained in constructing and working the main line, main branch 
rajbahas have not been attempted. There is no navigation on this branch, nor 
on the small portion of the Bulandshahr branch that runs through this district. 

The Eastern Jumna canal enters tho district at the village of Kakripur in 


Eastern Jumna canal. 


parganah Ghhaprauli, and leaves the district by a cut into 
the J umna in parganah Loni of this district. The water 


of the canal is considered to be far superior for cultivation to that of the Ganges 
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cabal. No damage Las yet been caused in this dfsirict by the efflorescence 
of nh along its banks nor by the accumulation of silt on the lands Watered by it. 
There is no navigation except for small crossing boats. Tliere are bridges at 
Kakripur, llumala, Banil, Cauli, Rustampur, Baraut, Patera, Idrispur, AMwal- 
pur, Kay&mpur, Kheri, Basodha, Paul, Pahl&dpur, Sayyidpur kal&n, Bawa, 
Miib4rikpur, Rataul, B&dshahpur, Saroli, Sikrani, Gokalpur, Baharpur, Auld4n- 
ptir, and Salimpur, and mills at Shuklpura and Salimpur. The Eastern Jumna 
canal irrigates from the main line parganahs Ghhapraiili, Knt&na, B&gpat, 
Baraut and Loni, and by moans of distributaries Barn^wa is supplied with water. 

The navigation on the Ganges canal has consideially fallen eff during late 
years, and, since the opening of the railway, freight 
Navigation. 15 or 20 per 100 maunds 

for the conveyance of goods from Utirki to Cawnpore. Boats of 300 maunds 
burden can go up the canal. The average depth of water is 5^ feet, the 
depth of the cutting being about 12 feet. The principal ghiits are at Sardhana, 
Ndnu, Murfidnagar, and Bahia or Bhola. The principal articles of transport on 
the canal are, now, cotton and wood, the former because the danger of fire is redu- 
ced and because the cotton is taken down by weight and not by dimension of 
bales, as on the railway ; the latter because the canal head is conveniently situated 
near the forests in the neighbourhood of Hardwdr. The rate for each boat on the 
canal is now four and a half rupees a month. The following statement shows the 
traffic on the Ganges canal in the Meerut district fbr 1 870-7 1 . The quantities are 
expressed in maunds, except bambus aud timber, which are given in numberB:— 
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Meerat parganah, KarauH, Pathdopura, Pdmpiir, Pawarfci, and Sodhapur. The 
Karanli jhil is the largest, but they are all nearly dry in the cold and hot seasons. 
There are no jhils in parganahs Chhaprauli, Kutdna, Baraut, and Bdgpat. In 
parganah Ddsna, the Karanpur jhfl is 1,200 X 2,100 yards and three feet deep. 
This jhil is one of the class locally known as e/ridar, which may be defined as a 
lowlying tract of waste land subject to annual innundation, the surface of wlpch 
has a glossy appearance and is usually covered with small red tufa pebblSs. 
Mattiyala is 900 X 1 ,200 yards and three feet deep, and is called a sotL Parpa is 
600x1,500 yards and two feet deep, and is called a duhar. Hasanpur is 
1,020 X 1,200 yards and three feet deep, and is styled a jhil, apparently because 
it is covered with water all the year round. Basulpur, Sikrauda, and Kasalya 
are known as Ms ; Sapn&vat, Bajhera kaldn and Kapurpur as duhars, and the 
Dhauldna and Mansuri reservoirs as jhils. In parganah Jaldlabad there are jhils 
at Sdraa, Khakra, Karampnr, Jeori, Basantpur, Bhikanpur, Pasunda, and 
Karkar Mandal. There are also numerous artifical excavations for storing 
water, the principal df which will be noticed under the places where they occur. 

The East Indian Bail way enters the district to the south from parganah 
Commuoicatlons. RailwayB. Dd iri of Bulandshahr, and after a course of four miles 
terminates at Gbdziabad, whence it gi^cs off a branch to Dehli. From the 
Ghdziabad jnnotion, the Panjdb and Dehli line runs on to Meerut, a distance 
of 27 miles. Twelve miles from Ghdziabad it passes the station of Begamabad 
in parganah Jaldlabad. Two and a half miles north of the Meerut city station 
is the cantonment station. After leaving the cantonment station the line runs 
due north to Rhdtauli in the district of MuzafFamagar. It has a length of 57 
miles altogether in this district. The nearest station to Bdgpat is Dehli, a dis- 
tance of 20 miles ; the Meerut cantonment station is nearest the town of 
Sardhana ; Hdpur is twelve miles from Begamabad, and Sard wa about eight 
miles from the same station. 

The following roads are under the charge of the provincial public works* 
Roads. ^ oificials in the district, viz., ten first-class raised, bridged 
and metalled roads ; twelve second-class raised and bridged, but not metalled 
roads and four third-class country roads, besides village cart-tracks and bridle- 
paths^ The first-class roads are as follows 

Miles. Feet, Mies. Feet. 

Grand Trunk Road, Meerut, Meerut by Ndnu to Sbimli, 17 1,825 

to boundary of Bulandshahr „ to Dehli, ...30 0 

district, ... ... 29 0 Gh&ziabad to Hdpur, ... 22 4,600 

Aligarh by Ghdziabad to Hdpur to Garhmuktesar, 20 0 

i^ebli, ... ... 15 0 Meerut to Bijnaur, ... 7 1,000 

Meerut to Rdrki, ... 16 2,200 „ to Bdgpat, ...11 2,700 

„ to Garhmuktesar, 27 0| 
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The Grand Trank Road from Bulandshahr passes through H&par and Khar- 
koda, where there are encamping-grounds at the 372nd and379t!i miles from 
Allahabad respeotively. The road from Aligarh to Dehli passes through 
Qh&ziabad, where there is an encamping-ground, and about one mile onwards 
crosses the Hindan by an iron bridge, and after another mile meets the Dehli 
an4 Meerut road. The metalled road to Rurki passes ^through Palra, Daur&la, 
Dhdri and Dondri into the Muzaffarnagar district. The Garhmuktesar road 
to Moradabad crosses the East Kdli Nadi by a suspension bridge at Gokalpur, 
and has encamping-grounds at Mau Khds (9th mile), Shahjahdnpur (17^ mile)^ 
Hdpur (2 let mile), and at Garhmuktesar, where there is also a d&k bungalow. 
Thero is an encamping-ground at Begamabad on the Dehli road. The second- 
class roads are as follows 


Miles, 

Feet, 


Miles, 

Feet. 

1 . J&ni to Bdgpat, ••• 

20 

2,850 

7. 

Meerut to Binauli,... 16 

0 

2. Meerut to Bijnaur, 

19 

4,160 

8. 

Baraut to Sardhana, 22 

0 

3. B6gpat to Baraut, ... 

12 

3,5(0 

9. 

Bdgpat to Gfidziabad, 22 

0 

4. Meerut to Parfchhatgarh, 26 

0 

10. 

Loni to Shdhdara, 5 

0 

5. Kithorto Mawdna Kaldn,17 

0 

11. 

Meerut to Sardhana, 10 

0 

6. Hdpur to Begamabad, 

27 

0 

12. 

Bagpat to Jaldlabad, 22 

0 


The first road is metalled from Meerut to Jaui^ and is entered so far in the 
first-class ; it crosses the Hindan by a ferry at Baloni. The first seven miles 
of the Bijnaur road are metalled as far as Muzaffitrnagar Saini. The unmetal- 
led portion crosses the Chhoiya nadi by a three-arched bridge near Nagla, and 
passes thence by Bahsuma and Sadrpur to Fi'rozpur. The road to Parichhat- 
garh passes on to the Kumr-ud-dinnagar ghdt on the Ganges. The third-olass 
roads not raised but with occasional culverts and bridges are the Baraut to Tdilda 
road 14 miles ; Baraut to Kakripul* or Bhdmli, 1 1 miles ; Sardhana to Dhaula, 23 
miles ; and Bahsuma to Mawdna, 12 miles. Besides these there are good unmetall- 
ed roads along the canals. There are altogether 194 miles of first-class metalled 
roads, 220 miles of second-class roads, and 60 miles of third-class roads in the 
district, maintained at an average annual cost of Rs. 12, Rs. 8, and Rs. 5 per 
mile respectively. The Dehli road by Ghaziabad, the Aligarh road by Hdpur, 
the Eamdl road (43 miles), the Rurki road (12 miles), the Garhmuktesar 
road (32 miles), and the commencement of the Bulandshahr road were all: 
constructed during the incumbency of Mr. T. 0. Plowden about 1840. 

The vicinity of the mountains and the comparatively high latitude and 
Climate considerable elevatioii render this one of the healthiest 

parts of the plains of India. The weather for five 
months, from November to March, is delightfully cool and invigorating. The 
prevailing winds are westerly and northerly. In January a light hoar frost 
is frequently found in the early morning, and through December and January 
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ic6 ifl made by the ordinary plan of laying out shallow earthen panS^ and in 
chill nights these kcome covered with thin laminaj of ice, which are subsequently 
stored in pits. • In April the hot westerly winds commence. They make the 
atmosphere sultry, but are not at all injurious to health and never produce the 
weariness felt during the rains. In the latter part of June, but frequently not 
until the beginning of July, the rains commence, and, with slight intermissi<9n, 
last till the middle of September. This month is the most unhealthy of the year, 
being always hot and exhausting. In October, though the days are very hot, 
the nights become cool and pleasant. Rain sometimes falls in this district in 
considerable quantities in the latter part of December and the early part of 
January, and in unirrigated land is the saving of the spring crop. 

The average total rainfall for the whole district for a series of years is 
naiofall. shown in the follow'ing table : — 


Year. • j 

Inches 

1844-45, 



30*93 

1845-46, 



26*89 

1846 47. 



34 82 

1847*48, 



34*64 

184S-49, 



21*36 

1849-60. 



37*96 

1858-61, 



g 21-97 

1851-63, 

... 


18-90 

1852-63, 



20 41 

186 -62, 


... 

270U 


Year. 

lochef. 

1862-63, 



31*4 

t863-64, 


... 

25*1 

1 64-65, 

... 

... 

196 

1865-66, 


... 

19*6 

1866-67, 

... 

tu 

26*5 

1867-68, 

... 

tA3 

29*5 

1868-69, 

... 

... 

173 

1869-70, 


• •• 

17 S 

1870-71, 



85 7 

1871 72, 

... 

• 84 

34 5 

* 


The average for the nine years 1844-45 to 1852-53 was 27*53 inches, and 
the average over the Meerut Division was 35*82 inches, Tlio average over the 
whole division in 18G0-61 was 12 '2 inches, and in 1865 66 was 29*6 inches ; 
'during 1869-70 the district fall was 17*8 inches. The high average of the 
rainfall of this division is duo to the heavy rains prevalent in the Dohra Dun 
and the northern portion of Saharanpur. 

The following table gives the total rainfall at the principal stations of the 
distl'ict for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50, from returns existing among the 
records of the Board of Revenue : — 


Name of station. 

1844-45. 

1845-46. 

1846-47. 

1817-48. 

1848-49. 

1849-50. 

Average. 

Meerut city, 

28 92 

1* 

24 10 

81 Cl 

40 55 

17*75 

8808 

80 4 7 

Sardhana, .m 

35 04 

24*66 

67*48 

48**28 

■TXfH 

39*68 

87*89 

llaraut, 

28-86 

24*53 

32*46 

44*53 

19*57 

3837 

30*55 

lUpur, 

83*79 

34*06 

31*54 

84*48 

15*41 

52*62 

3i*l6 

Bitfpat, 

14 45 

21*90 

23*18 

80 07 

14*97 

90*38 

13*49 

D4nin, 

88 

i 

29*67 

32*31 

31 98 

1953 

42-18 

82*17 
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' The accoinpanyiDg scientific details have been obtained from the officers* 
charged with the meteorological observations in the 
Meteorology. district. The first table gives the monthly mean tern- 

pera^re in the shade for each month and the mean monthly range. The second 
and third tables give the monthly readings in detail for two years, 1869 being 
a year of unusual heat, and 1870 being an average year, with a fiir amount of 
r^jh. The observations were taken at 4 A. m., 10 A. m., 4 i\ m., and 10 p. M. 
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Mean Monthly Readings of the Meteorological Inetrumevdeat Meerut for the year 1870. 



1 


4 





1 

1 

1 

Apri 

May 

June 




— 

“““ 

— 


Barometer, ... 

29*179 

29*122 

29*040 

28*966 

28-764 

28*730 

Di^bulb, 

46*9 

63*7 

61*6 

67*4 

7a-8 

83*2 

Wet bulb ... 

40*6 

48*2 

66*7 

68*6 

01 

72*8 

Dewpoiut, ... 
Elastic force of 

93*8 

42*0 

61*1 

62-3 

64-2 

l66‘J 

*196 

•280 

*386 

*402 

‘446 

•608 

vapour. 

Humidity, ... 

(13*1 

67*3 

60*5 

00*6 

44-9 

04'3 

Barometer, ... 

29*238 

29*185 

|J^*110 

29-028 

28-830 

2 .*802 

Dry bulbb 

58*8 

68*3 

76*1 

80-2 

97-6 

92*4 

Wet bulb, 

49*1 

Eti*6 

62*4 

60-0 

70-9 

77 

Dew point, .. 

39*0 

46'5 

64*1 

64-9 

60-0 

70*6 

Elastic force of 

*242 

*330 

•427 

‘439 

•470 

*767 

vapour. 






Humidity. ... 

48-7 

48‘4 

49*8 

36*2 

20-7 

64*1 

Barometer, 

29*160 

29*106 

29*044 

28 946 

28-763 

28*720 

Dry bulb, ... 

70*2 

78 

81*0 

93*8 

103 4 97*4 

Wet bulb, ... 

63*8 

59 

63*4 

07*8 

71-8 

77-6 

Dew roln^ ... 
Elastic force of 

36*9 

*223 

43*3 

•292 

60-9 

*384 

61*9 

•398 

63-9 

*441 

C9*2 

733 

vapour. 






Humidity 

30*3 

81*7 < 

'87*2 

20*1 

21*3 

45*8 

Barometer, 

20*196 

29*141 

29*080 

28*971 

28*775 

28*738 

Dry bulb, 

620 

60*6 

G6'8 

74*0 

80*1 

S7*2 

Wet bulb, 

Dew point, ... 
Elastic furoe of 

46*1 

62*3 

68*3 

62*4 

67*3 

74*7 

37*3 

44*7 

64*1 

64*5 

60*3 

89*2 

*224 

80-2 

■420 

*432 

*468 

*788 

„ vapour. 





Humidity, 
Maxima In sun's 

68 

67*3 

06 

60*0 

37*3 

69*.3 

124*8 

131*2 

142*4 

13<i* 

157*8 

147-9 

rays. 

74 




Maxima In 
shade. 

Minima inshade 

81*6 

80-0 

97*0 

107*7 

100-0 

42 

60 

68*1 

rti*8 

75*7 

80-3 

Mean of the 

68 

66*d 

72*6 

80-9 

91*7 

90*4 

maxima and 



• 

minima In 
shade. 









j July. 

1 August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

1 - 

1 

28*683 

28*781 

28*891 

2&*v)38 

29*166 

2L*341 

!.■ 

28‘9e< 

80*9 

7fJ 

70*2 

67*1 

62*6 

48-8 

66*2 

78*3 

76*1 

73*8 

62*8 

47*4 

43*7 

60*2 

77*4 

75*0 

72*9 

60*3 

42*2 

38*6 

65*7 

*943 

*870 

*811 

*630 

*273 

•239 

60*6 

89*2 

87 

89*4 

79*6 

69 

70*6 

71*1 

28*735 

28*832 

28*956 

29*089 

29*261 

29*289 

29*02 

8ti'5 

8r»*7 

85*0 

84*9 

71*4 

61*3 

70*6 

80-« 

79*5 

.77*6 

71*1 

68*4 

62*2 

66*8 

79*0 

77*4 

76*0 

64*5 

48*9 

43 0 

69*1 

^91 

‘911 

*869 

*612 

‘349 

*202 

66*0 

79 

70*2 

71*2 

61*4 

46*8 

63*9 

63*4 

28*664 

28-749 

28*878 

29*006 

20*165 

20-213 

28*96 

90-6 

89*7 

88-9 

88-6 

78*6 

70-7 

85*9 

81*9 

80*6 

78*3 

70-7 1 

61*1 

66*2 

68*6 

79*1 

77 6 

74-4 

61*9 

48*7 

43*0 

67*6 

•907 

‘946 

1 *865 

*664 

*351 

*293 

64*0 

70*1 

60*3 

03*3 

42*5 

36*3 

40 

42*8 

28-676 

28-780 

28*903 

29*042 

29*205 

38*267 

28*98 

83*5 

81*5 

78*9 

71*8 

67*8 

63*8 

71*2 

80*1 

78*1 

75 9 

65*7 

61*3 

48*1 

03*3 

79*2 

76-8 

74*7 

63*3 

48*6 

42*3 

68-1 

*992 

‘922 

86*2 

*671 

‘309 

•275 

64*8 

8C>5 

56*8 

87*0 

72*8 

64*1 

66*1 

65*8 

13*7 

143*8 

140*1 

143*1 

132*2 

120*5 

14*0 

93*1 

93*0 

92*1 

94*7 

86*6 

76*4 

90*2 

78*0 

77-4 

74*1 

04*4 

48*6 

44*0 

63*2 

85*8 

86*0 

83*1 

79*5 

67*6 

69-7 

76*7 


PART 11. 

^ Productions of the J)istrict. 

The wild Rnimals found in the district are the antelopcj fox, porcupine, 
P'n) jackal, wolf, haro, monkey, and Uju or grave- 
digger. The usual rewards are paid for the destruction 
of wolves, which ate somewhat numerous in the raviny tracts along the 
Ganges. The birds are much the same as those found in the neighbouring 
districts. The sand grouse (bhat tUar) occurs near GhAziabad, MansUri in 
parganah DAsna, and Pabli kliAs in parganah Meerut. There are also quail, 
partridge, green pigeons, and all kinds of geese and wild ducks in the winter 
on the numerous jhils.. The local names of the snakes found in the district 
are as follow 

Atgartapra, about four feet long, of a dust colour, with white lips; this speoies 

Snakes. ““’'I*® be very venomous. SAwAAertapra above of a dirty 

slate colour, withdirty white lips, and the body dirty yel- 
low. ThepAasi <apr« is nearly of an equal thickness throughout; thecolourisa 
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dull brown with a few black spots and white rings : it is about two feet long, 
and isconsidered venomous. The Uliya kumudi is a black variety with a round 
white head, and very venomous : about eighteen inches long. The katha kumndi 
is smaller, of an almond colour, with white spots on the back ; it appears 
during the rains. The ka isra hdriwidi is of a dirty reddish black colour, with 
bjack and white spots on the back, and about ton inches in length. This and 
the tdpiya kumudi are considered poisonous. Other species of snakes recognised 
under separate names by the natives of Meerut are the pds mimdi, shaimhdl^ 
tirndr^ hainsra^ haldiya biahy rdma biahy aiydh biah, haldiya kumus, baaidtoaray 
kaunay haldiya palaky aiydhpctlaky Idlra palaky puriya palaky hingavy jewan stVa, 
haum tdliyay kdl kant^ p^iuipJLtdiu^iy hxlliud raj bUhy dddhiya raj biahy tdmba 
banaiy phdliya banaiy kMurygai reioaay aaagehory and telly a ^apra.l It would . 
be of little practical use to give the native descriptions of these snakes, and the 
list is given here more as a guide to the idea prevalent of the number of 
species to be found in the district than as a contribution to its ophiology. There 
is a considerable trade in the skins of domestic cattle between the upper Dudb 
and Cawnpore. The deaths registered from snake-bites and attacks of wild, 
animals during 1869 were 25 males and 34 females, during 1872 were 20 males 
and 19 females, and during 1873 wese 22 males and 12 females. 

% As yet there are no particular breeds of horned cattle in this district. The 
^ ‘ Is zaminddrs who take an interest in the 

breeding of cattle have of kite years been importing bulls 
from Hissdr, and in some villages the sharers have subscribed among themselves 
and purchased Hissdr bulls, the expenses of which arc borne by the village. 
Poubtless, in course of time, the Brahmani bulls (bijdr) will be discarded and no' 
longer allowed to perpetuate the present dwarfish breed. The Mysore bullocks 
are seldom found here. The common country bullock is ordinarily used for 
agricultural purposes, and its price varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 70 ; buffaloes are 
more rarely used. Their cost is from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50. A cow varies in price 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 ; a sheep from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 4 ^ and a country goat 
from twelve annas to Rs. 4. •The best buffaloes do not give more than six sors of 
milk a day, and cows on an average not more than two ; the best milking cows 
are fed on khdl (refuse of a mustard oil millj, chari (young joar), bhdaa (or 
chafi)i vnd binaula (cotton seed). 

The breed of horses has wonderfully improved during the last fifteen years; 

Hones Several aamlnddrs have fine horses by Arab stallions out 

of K&tha mares and by the stallions of the Government 
H&pur Stud out of country-bred marcs. The average price of the former is 
Rs. 250 and of the latter Rs. 300. The common country-bred mare is worth 
from Bs. 180 to Rs. 150. The tattd (or country pony) is usually a strong 
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serviceable little animaly and seldom fetches more than Bs. 60 or 80 and some 
^can be bought for as little as Rs. 15. Mares served by the stud stallions are 
registered, and after ten months have elapsed from the birth of the colts, the 
young animals are examined by the stud officers, and if they are approved of, the 
Government takes them at a price not exceeding Bs. 110 for cachoolt, and if not 
approved of the zaminddr keeps them : hence a superior brood of small horses has 
gradually spread throughout the district. In this district potters (Kamhdrs) ate 
the only people who rear donkeys, all of which aro of a miserable description. 
And most of them are deformed, owing to the fact that they are worked from 
a very early ago. The average price of a donkey is Its. 10 to Rs. 15. A stallion 
donkey of good breed has lately been introduced into this district by Government. 
Mules aro increasing in numbers, and vary in price from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40. As 
yet no schemes have been adopted for improving the breed of sheep, which are 
all small and poor ; like goats they arc reared and looked after by the Garariya 
caste. "When sold by the score goats sell for Rs. 40 and sheep at about Rs. 25 
a score. 

Fish usually spawn in Baisiikh and Jeth, and the young fry appear in Asdrh. 

^ The following are caught in all the great rivers and canals : 

The aiiicddf rolm^ m^ahdser^ mahij pargas, hhdr^ BtUnda^ 
tengra^ hichhwa^ dawar^ galdah^ sauli^ sdl^ chakga^ chalwdy kalhdSy mola^ 
VarUya, dr, Jeurwa, hdm, genchi^galwa, pJmla, hUgan, chila, maghura, piiincha,Tori, 
khajwa, wadar, saktiyan, jUngm, bhakraj chdhiya, Sre, The same fish are found 
in the Ganges canal as in tlie Ganges, and except the larger fish, the Eastern 
Jumna canal has nearly the same species as the Jumna river. In this district 
little (if any) oil is extracted from fish. The fishermen aro mostly Shaikhs 
and Bildchis ; with a fow Kahdrs, Kolis, and Khatiks. There aro about 220 in the 
whole district, of whom more than half work as labourers as well as fishermen. 
The greater number of regular fishermen live in the Meerut tabsil. There are 
four modes of catching fish common in the district : by the tappd (or bottomless 
basket), the (or net^, the sJmht or shut or rod, and by forming dams (band). 
Large quantities of fish are caught at all seasons of tho year except the 
rains, when they aro said to be impure and are little sought after. The Kdli Nadi 
produces large quantities of jhinga and giroi. The maghura is generally found 
in stagnant water, and rarely in a running stream. Fish are very largely con-^ 
Burned for food by most classes except the Jains, or as they are usually called in 
this district Saraugfs. The average price of good fish such as rohtt, kaMs, Ac,, 
is from one and a half to two annas a ser. Tho most expensive are maglma, 
which fetch from three to four annas a ser, and amodri, which is usually soM 
at eight annas. Tho cheapest fish are the dr and dlenda ; these are largely 
consumed by the lower classes, and are sold at from a quarter to one anna per 
ser. A small fish called bhdr is largely consumed by tho same class. 
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*Tbe rain-crops (hhartf) grown in tbe district are Indian-corn, here called 
makai ; jodr (Stytghum vul^are) / hdjra ( PeniciUari^ 
Crops. Ebarif. spioota) ^ Ufd (PhuHoluB Roxburghii) ; moth (Phxk* 
uolus aoonUifoliuB ) ; gawdr ( Cgamopsit psoraloides) ; cotton ; sugar-cane ; rice ; 

a small grained variety of rice ; mdng ( Phaseolus mungo) ; lobiga (Vigm 
sin^sif); til ( Sesamum Indicum) ; kangni ( Sataria Itakca) ; manduwa(EleUft 
earoeana) ; ednwdn (OplUmenus frumentaceua) sdntvak (OplUmnw colonUB) ; 
pusdiy a species of wild rice ; thor or thulm ( Cajanus Indians Var.) j sani ( Cto* 
tolaria juncea); and san (Hibiscus cannaUnus), The principal staple crop amongst 
these is undoubtedly sugar-cane. • 

The rabi (or cold-weather) crop comprises wheat, barley, gram, peas, hdsum 
or safflower, sarson, and tdra, species of must- 

ard grown for tho oil expressed from the seeds ; ar/iar 
(Cajanus Indians f; aliaina (Panioum miliaceum) ; jai or oats ; tobacco ; melons ; 
indigo ; ahahora^ a kind of rice ; maslna or linseed ; pmnda^ or the thick sugar- 
cane, grown for eating , sxnghdra or water-caltrop ; skalghm or turnips ; gdjar 
or carrots ; kahpdSy a kind of rice ; aniseed ; fenugreek ; lentils ; roses for rose<» 
water; karela\ potatoes; red-pepper and other garden produce. BaiMa 
(Chanopodium album) is found in considerable quantities, as well as dtib grass, 
and the cultivation of lucerne for fodder has come into extensive use near 
Gh&ziabad. Some hundreds of Kahdrs obtain a livelihood by digging up the 
roots of the khas-klm^ used for tattis in the hot^weatber, cutting grass for 
matting and thatching, and cultivating mdnj in the Gauges khddir for its strA;/, 
matting and ropes. The grasses used for thatching are locally known as 
mdnj, hmya^ pdloj and sentha, I shall now proceed to give a detailed account 
of the mode of agriculture and the treatment of the several crops, which will 
serve as a guide to the practice of liusbandiy in the entire upper Dudb. 

There is, generally speaking, no absolute rotation of crops practised in this 
district, though practically some system obtains which 
is as near an approach to a rotation of crops as can be 
expected in the present state of agriculture. Generally, i*f the land be irrigaf* 
ted, one*third of a cultivator’s holding is allowed by him to lie fallow for one 
fasl or season in the year, but if the laud be bardni or unirrigated, only one crop 
is annually produced, and during the other season the land is allowed to lie 
&II0W. Land that was cultivated in the preceding rabi is called, when lying fair, 
low in thekbarif, ^^jamdli*' and fallowland that was cultivated for the preceding 
kbariff is called ^^pokkaP Starting with an irrigated plot, and with wheat as the 
first crop for the rabi or spring harvest, the kharlf crop will be jodr (maize) 
hdjra with ahama (gram) for the next raW, and in the khafif^ cotton will be 
•cultivated. Daring the ensuing the land will lie fallow. IntheMav(^ 
sugar cane will be grown ; in the following rabi the land will lie fallow, and cSgri 
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for fodJer will bo growa in the kharif, and after a wheat ^oK, cotton will h 
again cultivated in the k^ar{/, Then after a fallow rabi, sugar cane will be 
again grown for the kharif. In ddkar land the rotation is little : where there 
is plenty of irrigation the rabi will bear gram, and in the kharif rice, and every 
three years the land during one fuel at least must lie fallow. Where irrigation 
is scanty the land will only bear one grain or one rioa crop annually. There 
is a peouliarlty in laying lands fallow in this part of the DM. For half the 
fallow season the land is said to be pariy i. e,y it remains just as it was after the 
preceding crop was cat, but when half the season has elapsed, the land is ploughed 
usually in two ploughings, and therefore for the second half of the fallow season 
it is called bd/im. In some villages, after the fallow succeeding the sugar cane 
crop, wheat is almost invariably grown, 
t Manure termed khdl and kW k\iin\e very extensively used in this district. 

^ This manure is generally stable refuse, •cow-dung, ashes, 

and the like. No use is made of the bones of dead cattle 
which are found lying about in suoh numbers near every village site, and it is 
feared that Hindu prejudice will never permit the use of this valuable manure. 
It is only near towns that manure is ever purchased. In villages there is 
usually as much as is required ; for overj^ co-par tuer in an estate is entitled to 
the refuse pile of all his own raiyats as Chamdrs, sweepers, and field labourers, 
generally. For sugar cane 120 maunds of manure is required per acre, worth 
Rs. 5 ; for cotton 60 maunds^ valued at half that amount ; for Indian-corn 90 
maunds; for tobacco and potatoes 180 maunds each, and for onions and melons, 
120 maunds. These crops arc the only ones for which manure is considered 
necessary. 

Mr. Guthrie, writing in 1807 regarding the Sahdranpur district, which com*r 
prised the present districts of Meerut, Sahdranpur, Mu-; 
luabl? zaffarnagar and a part of Bulandshahr, says, it is esti- 
mated that 22,000 bighas are under sugar cane cultiva- 
tion ; thus this cultivation is already considerable, and that it is not iocreased to 
a far greater extent is solely owing to the indigence of the cultivators ; nor does, 
the cane which is now produced yield all the advantage of which it is capable, ber. 
ing for the most part made into and exported to Jaipur and other trans- 
Jumna States ; very little indeed is refined and manufactured into sugar. Indi- 
gn is not cultivated to any extent here.” Cotton is spoken of in the same 
strain. A reference to the statistics given under “ Irrigation ” will shbw the 
enormous increase in the cultivation of these superior crops iu canal-irrigated 
land; and in well-irrigated land the contrast is quite as striking. The cane ihat^ 
was most generally grown in 1 807 is now everywhere considered the most inferior * 
of all the four sorts cultivated in this district. The chief articles of produce in> 
Mr. Guthrie^s time were wheat, gram, rice and barley. These grains arei 
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mnoh more largely cultivated tban formerly, while the decrease in inferior 
grain is veiy considerablot Another crop now' largely cultivated is potatoeSt 
Mr. Dumbleton, Collector writing in 1809, says “ I have hot been able to pre- 
vail on any zamind&r to undertake the cultivation of potatoes in any of the 
parganahs of this district ; never having seeh the plant, and unacquainted entirely 
with its use, they have declined entering into a speculation the advantages of 
which are hitherto unknown in this part of the country. No seed potatoes are 
procurable at Meerut or at any place nearer than Fatehgarh.” The increase 
of cotton and other cultivation has not been followed by a decrease of food grains, 
and the increase in non-cereal crops has been more than balanced by the increase 
in the cultivated area, extended irrigation, and higher farming. 

The amount of capital represented by the implements and cattle necessary 
Value of the stock-in- an average holding is about Rs. 200, but among 
trade of a plough of land, included many instruments which are held 

in partnership. Exclusive of bullocks, which are very frequently hired at tliree 
annas a day, the implements and tools required to cultivate the amount of land 
a plough can till are worth from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. The principal implements 
used in husbandry are (1) the hal or plough, which with its component parts 
cost about Rs. 3. Those are the halaa or beam; the 
iindi or liatheli, the handle or still ; thejodt/td oxparoiha^ 
which is generally at the end, shod with an iron share called phdli. The hal 
is the body of the plough, the main piece into wj;iich the halaa and pdihd are 
joined. The called also pachharj is a peg or wedge which fixes the halaa 
firmly into the haU The wedge which fixes in the pdihd is called the 
pachhila, (See further^punder Muzaffarnagar.) 

Ikh (or sugar cane) is sown in good soil and must have irrigation .except in 
the hhddivt where the natural moisture is sufficient. 

Sugar cane. 

It is sown from Fh&lgun to the end of Chait, and is cut 
in Pds and M4gh. The ground requires 15 or 16 ploughings and about 25 
maunds of manure per kuchcha bigha. The crop is injured by a worm called 
a kanawa, which usually, if at all, appears while the ikh is in its infancy. After 
the plant is affected by.this worm it ceases to grow and gradually dries up. 
A second worm, known as aildi, injures the crop just as it is ripening, and the 
result first appears in the wavy leaves at the top (agaula); Sometimes a stray 
branch springs out from the bottom (karanjwa) and deatroya it both ii^ 
the early period of its growth, and later on, when it is known as kanaa, « The 
growth of these sprouts may generally be prevented by tying ten or twelve 
canes together at a cost of about eight annas per kuchcha bigha. The cahe, 
lilm the bambu, occasionally flowers, and then it is useless for pressing. The day 
after the the firstfruits of the cane are gathered and enjoyed at a feast* 
Sdh and gdr are the names of the first form that the cane-juice takes aftes 
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boiling. BS is the substance from which nearly all the preparations of sugar 
are manufactured : is used as it stands by tobacconists, confectionerS| and 

as a condiment byall classes. The difference in the preparation of the two 
substances is that is boiled longer, so that on cooling it admits of being 
beaten up into round balls or bhelis weighing from two to five sers. The molasses 
that drains from the rdb by pressure and during the purifying process is 
called sMra, and the remaining produce when dried and purified is culled khd^d 
or dry sugar. This again when further refined becomes misn. Vinegar is also 
made from the juice and the tops of the leaves are used as fodder for cat- 
tle. The canes reserved for next sowing are placed in an earthen vessel and 
stored, but sometimes ratooning (or the leaving of the roots of the cane in the 
ground until next season) is adopted. These roots are called moda. 

Sugar cane requires three waterings, which are known as the paleway ko7*ay 
and akhin. The (jfdr and rdb are in this district usually prepared by Kab^rs or 
Miisalmdn Halwdis, and their wages are usually to IJ sers per rnaund; but 
sometimes cash wages are given. The driver of the sugar-mill is called pdtiya. 
The man who puts the chopped cane into the kolhu is called ptriyay the man 
who supplies the pcriya with the cane is called muthiyay and the man who 
chops up the cane is called ga^idkat The refuse cane after pressing is called 
klwiy and the person who feeds the fire with the dried klioi during the boiling 
process is called jhonka. There are four kinds ol sugar cane grown in this dis- 
trict : the bareliya from Bareilly, the srentOy the dhauly and the jdlri. The cane 
when first sprouting is called pavi or poya, when it begins to throw out little 
stems it is called bydiit, and when the cane is one and a half feet high ikL The 
produce of sugar cano is, gdr, per ser 16 pie; shakry 2 an^as; ckiniy 5 annas ; khdridy 
4^ annas ; sMray 6 pie ; murly 8 annas ; batdsay 7 ; gmdanray a large wafer of fine 
sugar distributed at marriages and funerals, 10 annas ; eabdai and gdtay 8 annas. 
There are many ceremonies connected with sugar cane cultivation in this district 
deserving of notice. The first of all is the pawan parchhoy L e.y seeing in which 
direction the wind blows. There are two methods of ascertaining this (1) 
by dropping dust Horn an eminence, and (2) by elevating a rag on a bambu 
rod. Until the wind is seen to bo favourable the caqe.is not planted. The 
bringing out the plough and putting it into the ground to turn over the 
soil is called hakita. Brahmans are always present at the ceremony. (3) 
When the ikh or cane is planted the pl6ugh is worshipped with turmerio 
and dice. This ceremony is called uhkar or okluir. (4) On the eleventh 
of the light half of Edrttik (October) the first ikh is cut, and around the first 
bundle a rod thread (kaldm) is tied. After the ceremony the cane is dis- 
tributed. (5) The kolhu (or sugar-press) is not planted in the earth till the 
purohit (or family priest) has declared the auspicious moment. (6) On thw 
first day of pressing there is a ceremony called raewdij when the juice 
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ihe sugaroane is passed around* (7) There is a feast when gi&r is first cooked ; 
some g4r is distributed and some set apart as an offering to. the deity. This 
is called ihe faridi, from a certain Fir Farid Baksh, Shakarganj, a local saint. 
(8) The last giir prepared is distributed at a feast called the ikh harhu 

Experiments have recently been made at Bhola which may have an import- , 
• ant influence on the future of sugarcane cultivation 

^ ugar ortuhing mills. canal-irrigated districts. A set of small horizontal 

rollers turned by a small over-shot wheel exerting about eight-horse power was 
erected at the falls, and succeeded in crushing a maund of cane in five minutes. 
According to Mr. Butt’s calculations seven maunds of cane are pressed in the 
Sbahjah&npur district in 4^ hours, or one maund in about 40 minutes ; and in 
Meerut it takes 24 hours to fill one handi with juice, which was filled by the 
rough and simple mill at Bhola in 32 minutes* The time, therefore, occupied 
by the water-mill as compared with the bullock mill is as one to eight, besides 
the great saving in cattle and manual labour. The Bhola experiment is not 
yet complete, but all classes are satisfied of the importance of the success already 
obtained with hastily constructed machinery of imperfect and inexpensive cha- 
racter. Taking the returns of 1874-75, the area under sugarcane irrigated by 
the canal amounted to 141,662 acres, which yields 7^ million maunds, 260,000 
tons of worth about 2^ millions sterling annually. These figures alone show 
the great importance of the industry, and there can be no doubt that the appli- 
cation of water-power to crushing the cane must ^lliave an important effect on 
the sugar trade of this part of the country by so lowering tho cost of production 
as to enlarge the area of its movement.” The roloase of labour must tend to 
higher and more careful ouliivatioii and to a general improvement in the standard 
of cultivation. Experimental mills are about to be constructed at Bhola, Dfisna, 
and Saldwa in this district, and at Chitaura in the Muzaffarnagar district. 

The Indian-corn {Zea tnaya) crop is sown in Asfirh, usually in rauBli and 
mattiydr soil, and, as a rule, receives irrigation* Afiter tho 
ground has been ploughed, five or six times, the mmVa, or 
harrow sometimes called /len^a, is drawn over it. The seed is sown sparsely, one ser 
sufficing for a kucheheC Ugha, In four months the crop is ripe* The stalk of the 
tnakai is called pahra ; the ear is called kukri. If the crop is likely to be poor 
the pahra is given to cattle while green. When the grain has been beaten otit^ 
the empty ear is called gdli or gdliya : and is used as fuel for fire. If tho stalk ia 
Bonnd, the ears are generally stored with it in a thatched pile, and will remain 
good for a long time. A very favourite food in the villages is a bread made of 
equal quantities of gram and fdakai. Another favourite dish is pounded 
boiled in milk and sweetened with sugar. This is called daliya, A worm catUld ! ^ 
sildi does much injury to the stalk of maitai, especially when there has bebo'^ 
severe east wind (ptfrwa), but after the hair (bdl), called chantHur^ has ono8 
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appeared this worm is seldom seen. In makai flour there is no glutinous quality^ 
BO people do not knead it, but simply pour a little hot water on and bake it. 
The ears are frequently roasted by the people and eaten before the grain gets 
hard. These are called bJd£a or hhiinta. The grain beaten out is usually termed 

nanha-ndj. ” This crop is cut in Asauj. The average produce per acre is nine 
maunds. The cost of production is about Es. 8, and the value per acre 12 
or Hs. 13. 

Jodr (Sorghum vulgare) is sown in Asdrh and is grovm in all sorts of land ; 

only one ploughing is required. For grain the seed is 
sown sparsely : two and a half sers per kuchcha bigha. 
What is sown for charior fodder is usually sown rather early and closely, sometimes 
in the beginning of llaisakh. The ear of jodr is called guphi or gupha. Jodr is baked 
and eaten in the same way as makau While jodr is young an insect called hhaunra 
or hhmnri injures the stem if there be a want of rain. This insect is^s thin 
as thread, with a black head and earthy colored body. It is said that if cattle eat 
chari thus infected they soon suffer from severe pain and their bodies become 
inflatedt There is no good remedy for it and the cattle usually die. Some- 
times cow-dung ashes are given as a remedy in these cases, and more frequently 
a paste made of jodr flour and sour butter-milk; These insects are innoxious to 
buffaloes only. They perish instantlj' the rain has fallen, and unless the ear 
has come out the crop is little injured. If the ear has sprouted before the rain 
comes the crop is destroyed jind nearly valueless. The average produce per acre 
is from four and a half to five and a half maunds. The expenditure per acre is 
B8.5 or 6, and the value per acre is Rs. 12. From jodr are made roti, parmalj 
and khiL Any grain that on being parched (Mf/jatoj becomes inflated is in 
’ this district called khiU 

Bdjra (Penicillaria spicata) is sown in A'fedrh and cut in Asauj. It is gene- 
cultivated in hhdr and inferior rausli soil. The seed is 
sown sparsely : about a quarter of a ser per kuchchahi^&t 
The grain is of a heating or blood-giving character, and is chiefly eaten in the 
cold season. It is Aequently used for fomentations for pains. The stalks are 
used as fodder. The average produce per acre is five maunds to six. The ex- 
penditure is about Rs. 3 and the value of the produce about Rs. 7. When the 
hdjra stalk (phatera) begins to throw out sho^ots, the villagers say ^kainas phit 
dti,” and when the ear begins to show itself ‘ &hiba mzar ata^ The flu% flower 
of hdjra is caUed b&r and Ura. From bdjra grain are made roti, khvehri, andarsha 
and hhil 

Urd (Phaseolus Eoaburghti) is sown in rausli or bJdr soil in Asdrh, and is 

Ura» Asauj. Half a ser of seed is 

sown per kuchcha bigha. From fhopdrwa or east wind 
the stalk becomes afflicted by an insect which produces a disease in the iipper 
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part of it, oalied chhipm^ bo called because the leaves become parched up intc a 
scroll and are lost to vibw nearly. Another name for lird in common use is 
mdsh, A smaller grain, but very similar to tird, is 4rdu A quarter of a ser of 
this is sown per kuchcha bigha. From drdddl is made scdtu^ hari^ bctri^an^ 
imrati^ pera^ and at H4pur and Puth^d/>ar. 

%Moth (Pimeolm aconitifolius) is sown in bhdr lands. It is sown in 
* ^ Sdwan and is ripe in Kdrttik, The grain is of a warm 

character. Too much rain injures it, and artificial 
irrigation is rarely resorted to. It is usually sown in lines with jodr. The 
average produce per acre is four and a half maunds. The expenditure is Bs. fi, 
and value *per acre Bs. 13. Gawdr ( Cyamopm psoraloideSf D, C.) is sown in 
ddkar soil, usually about the middle of Asdrh, and is ripe by Asanj. While 
the bean is green it is eaten as a vegetable. When 
ripe it is given to animals only. The average produce 
per acre is ten maunds. The expenditure per acre is Bs. 7-8, and the value 
per acre about Bs. 9-8. 

Bdri or cotton ( Gossypium herbacmm) is sown in mattiydr and good rau$lL 
Cotton sparsely, at one ser per kuehoha bigha, 

usually in land that last bore a sugar cane crop. It 
blossoms in the boginuing of Asauj, and from Kdrttik up to the middle of Pds 
people pluck the pods. If while the cotton (kapds) is ripe in the pod (gular) 
any frost or cold of great intensity happens, the^cotton is mined and the seed 
(binaula) becomes black and moist. Manure is given to bdri. After the 
cotton is plucked the stalks are cut off and the best are used for blusket-making, 
the rest for roofing, matting to protect earthen walls during the rains, and fuel. 
The pods are plucked by women, who, if hired Chamdrins, usually get one- 
eighth share for their work. The average produce per acre is three and a 
half maunds, and the expenditure per acre Bs. 8 ; the value is about Bs. 13. 
When the cotton plant shows the first leaf, in village parlance the season is 
divala holV^ The two next stages are*generally kno w n as ^patli and chaupatti 
When the flower appears the plant is said to puri lagna^ and more usually bdri 
hgna. The pod is called gular or dodi or doda. The appearance of the pod is 
described by villagers as taint ane lagta. The next stage is the bursting of the 
pod, hapda khilne lagta. The cotton seeds are called hinaula^ and the cleaned cot- 
ton rdi. The cloths manufactured from cotton in the district axegarhij malmdlf 
dhotar, gaasi, ehdrkhdna, dosdti, dolara, katin, and dari. 

Bhdn ( Oryzn aativa) is also frequently called sdthi because it takes sixty < 
days to grow. It is sown at the end of Asdrh and out 
early in Asauj. Three sers are sown per bigha, 

atid when the ground is well covered with water an implement called a gahon iA 
drawbover the surface. This is a piece of {takhta) timber on which four pe|{s 
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{hh4nti) are fixed. The ear remains concealed in the stalk until the latter is 
qtdte dry and thresked. This dry stalk is called in this district purali or pavera. 
This after being beaten out (gahna) is used for bedding and food for cattle. The 
rice is eaten in many ways; (1) as ehaula^ or rice moistened, then parched, then 
pounded ; (2), khtlj rice moistened, then baked, is much eaten in Kdrttik during 
the Diwdli festival. Hard rice which cannot be made into khil is made into a course 
dish called sattu or bhojiga. A very similar food is murmuray which is inferior 
rice boiled, dried and subsequently parched. Rice is found an active medicine 
in the cure of diarrhoea arising from heat in the system. The cultivation of rice 
is small in this district, and is greater in the tahsils of Ghdziabad and B&gpat 
than elsewhere. In the former tahsil, in 1870, while the cultivation of wheat was 
nearly 42,000 acres, only 970 acres were devoted to the cultivation of rice. The 
produce is about 12 maunds to the acre : the expenditure per acre Rs. 9 
and the average value about Es. 15. Mitnjiis similar to dAdn, but smaller : it is 
largely grown in this district, and is much eaten by the well-to-do classes. The 
young munji is first ^own in a sort of nursery and then transplanted. This 
crop takes longer to ripen than dhdn. It also differs from it in appearance : dhdn 
is blackish, while munji has a yellow tint. The ear of this too shows itself. The 
produce per acre is about ton maunds, a,nd the value about Rs. 20. Munji 
is very largely grown in the Ganges khddirj ei^pecially in the southern portions 
included in the parganahs of Garhmuktesar and Puth. 

Mdng (Phaseolus mungo\h very like vrd, Loliya {Vigm ixnenm^ is 
usually sown in lines with jodr. It resembles tird, but 
• is larger. When unripe it is eaten as a vegetable. 

When ripe the grain is moistened and eaten with salt. The consumption is 
small. 

7'il (Seeamum Indicuin)^ called in Persia kunjud, is usually grown as a 
fence round crops of jodr, gavdry chariy &c. The plant 
bears a flower, and the dew taken off the flower in the 
early morning is popularly supposed to be a panacea for all eye diseases. The 
plant bears an oily seed which produces what is generally known as sweet oil ; 
this is eaten like ghi (or clarified ^tter) with food. A disease known as ekhipwa 
injures this plant, producing a sort of blight which scrolls up the leaves. There 
u a proverb in frequent use “ tilon men tel nahin IiaAno,”— “ to say there is no oil 
in the seeds of sesamum,” which is equivalent to our proverb, to swear black 
is white. ” At the festival of Sakat, held in the month of M4gh, Hindds eat a 
composition of gdr (a preparation of sugar) and tily which they call tUkut 
The stalk of the til is only used as fuel. Til is sown at the end of Asaiy 
and is ripe about the beginning of Baisdkh. The produce, sown in lines with 
jo4r,is about 25 sers ; the' expense of this sowing does not exceed one mpeoi 
and the average price is ll or 12 sers per rupee. 
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Kangni {Sharia lialka). This crop is sown about the end of Asdrh and is cut 
early in Asauj. It is usually cultivated in lines with 
. Kangni. ^ species of millet, is 

very small and of a hot character ; it is popularly supposed to alleviate the pains 
attending on child-birth. The ear is very like the tail of the little squirrel called 
gciUri (^Sciurus pahnaruni)* Mmnduicd {EleusiM eovoccinci) is a very inferior grain, 
and is only eaten by the poorest classes. The average produce per acre is 
14 maunds, the expenditure on which is Rs. 7, and the value of the 
crops is Rs. 14. Chauldij a species of vegetable (Amwanthus Oangeticui)^ 
^of which large quantities are found growing wild, is little cultivated. iShirdn 
( Oplimenus /rummtaoeus) is like kangni and is grown is ddkar land : it is little cul- 
tivated. It is said that this grain has seven distinct husks iparat). It is a species 
of millet and grows very rapidly, the time between its being sown and cut 
being only six weeks ; it is grown chiefly for the sake of fodder. Sdnwak 
{^OplUmmis oolonua). This grass, which grows wild, produces a grain which is 
collected by Kahdrs. These people water it themselves', and after gathering it 
beat the grain out with a rough dail. Puadi or panadi is a kind of rice which 
groves wild in jhfis. Kahdrs collect it as they do adnwak. The grain is largely 
eaten by Hindus on their fast days. « Thor or thuhur (Cajanua Indiana^ Var,) is 
a species of pulse ; the crop is sown as a fencing round sugarcane fields, and is 
very like arAar. 

Sam {Crotolaria juncea) is sown in bhdr land end ripens in three months or 
less. The seed is extracted and given to cattle, and the 
stalk is steeped in water ; when sufficiently moistened 
the bark is taken off and woven into roi)cs and coarse matting {tdt, more gene- 
rally called gunny). 

San {BibUeua cannabinua) isTsown in Ohait and cut in Kdrttik ,* it is grown 
usually with cotton in lines, and oftener still as a fence 
round it. It bears a beautiful white flower; the fruit 
which succeeds it, called gdlra and aankdkra^ is eaten as a vegetable. Ropes and 
tdt are made from the bark as from aani, the ligneous portion of the stalk from 
which the bark or fibrous portion has been stripped is used as fuel, and matches 
.are made by splitting it into thin slips and tipping them with a preparation 
of sulphur. The produce of the bark, a coarse hemp, is about 20 sers the acre 
the expenditure is not above one rupee, and the market value of the hemp is on 
an average ten sers for the rupee. 

Wheat ( Triticum vulgan ; peAdn).— This crop is sown in all sorts of land {ten 

Rabi crops. Wheat per Amc/ic/m* Mgha are sown seven plough- 

' iugs are requisite, the first about the end of Aa4rh or 

early in S&wan. The maira (hanga) is put over the land in all four times, onoe 
after every other ploughing. About three days after the wheat has been sown 
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are made, t. e., the field is divided off into several beds, each surrounded 
hj a small low mound of earth. Along these mounds Barson (B. oam/peBiriB) 
is sown. In Aghan [Margasir) water must be given. A little red worm 
called kuhhi^ afflicts this crop in the ear, especially when the east winds are con- 
stant. In Ph&lgun too injury is frequently caused by the coming on of the 
west winds, then the crop becomes blackish and blighted ; smitten, as tj^e 
English farmers say, with ^ smut.’ The villagers say of this that the crop ib 
^^jhola ne mdra,^* When the wheat is stored, two insects find their way into the 
khdii (where the corn-dealer stores his grain) : (1) the sdra,a black fine beetle 
which causes no damage and is venerated by Baniyas ; (2) the sdrsdri, a tiny 
black insect which causes great injury to the grain. A good fencing of straw 
on the sides of the khdii is said to keep off this insect. Wheat is cut in Bais&kh. 
The average produce per acre is eight maunds, the expenditure is about Rs. 10 
or Bs. 11, the value about Rs. 18. The cultivation of wheat in this district is 
very extensive. 

The following terms* are used by villagers in relation to the cultivation of 
wheat and barley -(1) when the wheat or barley first shoots from the ground it 
is said “ sdi ndzar ane Icujti^^ and “wf/ dikhdi detc^'* and jins pasarayo^^ ; (2) when 
the blade throws out shoots tikra ane lagid^ and ^^jins tatar ayd^ ; (3) when the 
crop can be cut for fodder it is called khavid; (4) when the ear begins to form, 
^^kdbha" or ‘‘ koth ane lagid^ ; (5) the hair on the ear of tho com is called pdr; 
(6) when the grain is being formed, but is still unripe, dddKpar jatd^ and 
jins gadar ayd\ (7) when the grain hardens gola ho jdta (8) and when dry 

gandum and jau. The grain of wheat is called gaddu 

The preparations from wheat are rott, kachaurif pdri, pasauntha, ndnkhatdi, 
FrsparatioDB froni T^heat jalehij balusahij suji^ maihvi^ suhdlif shdkvpdTay chauvs^ 
ana barley. gdnjha, glmear, khajldf pahdij gulddna^ sinwai, halwa^ 

magady mataykhajdrj sattUy harfiy khurmay laddu and pheniy which differ in price 
from nine pies to ten annas per ser of two pounds. The preparations from 
barley are roiiy scUtUy ddm arddwa and ladduy which vary in price from six pies 
to one anna per ser. A festival is hold on the threshing-floor as soon as a small 
pile (rde) of com has been cleaned and winnowed. This corn is surrounded by 
a circuit of cow-dung, and as soon as the purohit has finished his incantations,^ 
three lots of corn are taken from the little pile and placed in three different 
plaoeB:-^on6 for the purohit, the second for theDevi or local goddess, and the 
third for Bhagwdn, or the god of the universe. After another incantation the. 
purohit takes his share, while the Devi’s share is given to a Brahman jogi, and 
Bhagwdn’s share to some fakir. Tho ceremony is called siydwarh. 

The cultivation of barley {Hardeum hexastichm) or jau resembles wheat. 
Barley. There are two species of barley grown in this district-^. < 

(1) that which has the prickly hairs ((us) on the ear ; (2) that in which they ace.^ 
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absent* The crop is sown rather later than wheat and reaped a little earlier. 
The grain is mostly eaten by the poorer classes. Daring the festival of the Boli 
the ears are roasted by HinduSi and on meeting they exchange parched barley 
in token of friendship. Hence the term Aolt (because, ;au /tola, or parched 
barley) is thus distributed. A medicine composed of water strained off from the 
ai^es of burnt barley ears and stalks with a little butter-milk is much used as a 
'^'aire for indigestion. The name given to the compound hjawakhar. The average 
produce per acre is from eight and a half to ten maunds, the expenditure about 
Bs. 10, and the value per acre about Rs. 18. Gram or cluinm {Cicer arietinum) 
^ is usually sown in ddkar land about the end of Asauj , and 

is gathered in the beginning of Baisdkh. Four sers 
of seed per kuchcha bfgha arc sown. Neither the maira or lakar are put over 
ground sown with cluinm. The tops of the young plants are eaten as a 
vegetable. When ripe, clmnna is eaten either parched or split as a dil. The 
grain is largely consumed by horses. An insect called sdnri occasionally 
injures growing channa. When clianna is in the khdii *an insect called dhora 
frequently causes damage. To ward off these the people cover the chama 
with sand. The average produce is about eight maunds an acre, the expenses 
are Bs. 4, and at 20 sers the rupee tliQ value would be Rs. 16. Before the flower 
appears in chanm the green leaves are called sag. When nearly ripe, as used 
daring the Boli festival, the grain is called hdnt. From chanm are made dd/, 
iCOf ladduy mkhiidij pakori, mUi chUdri or chilliyjcadhi gulddna^ and ehaubem. 
Peas (Pisum tativum) are soym at the end of Asauj and gathered in the 
latter part of Baisakh. The cultivation is very similar 
to that of channa. The average produce per acre is 
six maunds. The expense is little, and the value per acre about Bs. 10. 
This crop is frequently sown in libes with wheat and other rabi crops. Kdsum 
or safflower {Ccurihamus txnctonus) is usually sown with chanm. It produces 
a flower with which clothes are dyed red. An insect 
called dl occasionally injures this crop. Great damage 
is occasioned by lightning if the crop be in flower. The Msum of Ganeshpur 
in this district is much celebrated. Kdsum is sown at the end of Asauj and 
.gathered early in Bais&kh. The average produce per acre is 10 sers. The 
expenditure is about Bs. 2^ per acre, and the value at two sers the rupee about ^ 
Bs. 5. Toryoy a species of mustard, is very similar to sarsony and is little grown 
in Hus district. When cultivated at all it is usually found in lines with 
The oil extracted is used for lighting purposes. Sarson^B, Campeitm) ia 
usually sown with wheat and barley and has a yellow flower. When young 
the green leaves are eaten as a vegetable. The sarson oil is known as 
UL The seed is sown in Kirttik and the plants are ready in Bais4kb.;^^!lllie 
^ average produce per acre is one maund ten sers. The e;Kpenditure is aboutcsie 
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rupee wad the market rate ia naually about 18 sera the. rupee. Another oil 
plant is tdrd (S, erueaf ), which, like larion, is largely grown with wheat 
lind barley in this district 

Arhar (Cajanus IrtdmsJ is in some parts called (tiar. It is soto with jodr, 
chari and makai about Asarh, and is ripe in Jeth, thus 
remaining eleven months in the field ; the grain is m^do 
into dd/, t. e., husked and split. Arhar is grown in large quantities in this 
district Chaim or chem (Panicim miliaceum) is a species of millet sown in 
Chait or Bais^kh, and ripe in Jeth or As4rh. It isdittle eaten except among the 
poorer classes, and its cultivation is not extensive. Jai or oats (Avem satioa) 
usually sown with wheat and barley as fodder for horses. The cultivation is small. 

The young plants of tambdku or tobacco {Ninotiam tambaewn) are reared in a 
sort of nursery until they become strong, when they 
are transplanted and grown in hdra land, i. e., land near 
a town or largo village. When half grown the upper loaves of the plant are 
torn off: this causes the essence or sap of the plant to settle in the lower leaves, 
which thus become largo and thick. After the tobacco has been cut it lies for ^ 
some days in the field, after which it is piled up and bound up into bundles. 
The leaves are afterwards plucked off, and the dhanthla (or bare stalks; are 
burned. Two species of this plant are grown in this district, viz,, desi and Kal^ 
hidiya, the latter of which is drier. Tobacco ashes are frequently used as a 
cure for flesh wounds on cattle. The average produce of an acre is eight 
maunds : the expenditure about Rs. 10, and the value of the crop Rs. 20, 

Melons ( Cureurbita melo, or musk melon, and C. cirtullus, or water melon) are 
Meloni grown largely on the banks of the Jumna, and to a less 

extent on the banks of the Ganges and Hindan rivers. 
They are sown in Phalgun or Chait, and are ripe during the hottest part of the 
summer; The average produce of an acre is from fifteen to twenty maunds. 
The expenditure is about Rs. 10, and the market rate on an average sixteen sers 
the rupee. 

Indigo {Indigofera tinctoria) is sown, onoser of seed to 'the bigha, in Chait, 
Indigo. Baisdkh and Jeth; it is cut in SAwan, BhAdonand the 

early part of Asauj. A severe rainy season caus^ 
immense damage. The average produce per acre is from 35 maunds to 40 of 
ihe green plant : the expenditure is about Rs. 5 per acre, and the ordinary rate 
is four to five maunds of the green plant per rupee. Mirich or chillis ( Capekm 
frutesems) pudina or mint {Mentha so^ivo), dhaniya or coriander seed {ootianr 
drum sativum) and kh(ra or encumber {Cucumis sctJtieus) are sown about the 
same time. Piydj or onions {Allium eepa) and Msan 
or garlic {Allium sativum), are sown in Asauj or early 
in KArttik. Chafiora, a sort of rice which grows extensively in the BAgpaC , 


Garden vegetables. 
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tahsiv, (yearly about 5,500 acres), is sown in AsArb and the crop is cut in Asauj. 
Mcuina is a name applied to linseed {titi or ahx) in the Bdgpat tabsil, the only 
part of this district in which it is grown. The yearly area is about 1,300 
acres, Paunda is a very large species of sugar cane. It is little grown, though 
sometimes to be found in BAgpat and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Meerut. Singhara (Trapa bispinosa) or water-caltrop is little grown in this 
district. ShaJlgam^ turnips ( Brassica rapa) are as yet little cultivated, hut yearly 
increasing. Gdjar (zardak) or carrots are becoming more extensively culti- 
vated year by year. In 1870 there were 250 acres of this vegetable cultivated* 
^ the BAgpat tahsil. Kdhpda is a sort of rice very like miiwji. It is nowhere 
grown but near Baraut, and there in very small quantity. Saunf or anis^d 
(Pimpinella anisiim) is very little cultivated, only about four acres in the entire 
district. Goc/mi (wheat and o/uinna sown together) issomeArhat extensively 
cultivated: nearly 2,000 acres are anually grown in the Bdgpat and Kutdna^ 
parganahs. Meihiy the plant fenugreek, ( Trigonella jemgrcpcnm) is little culti- 
vated. Masdr or lentils ( Ervitm l(fks) is not much culti- 
vated. In 1873, about 33 acres of it were grown in tahsil 
Bdgpat : this crop is also called and is the reputed source of the Remlenta 
AraMca. The average produce per acr^ is four and a half maunds. The expendir 
ture per acre is Rs. 3 and the value about Rs 8. Ajivdin (Plychotis ajioAin),^ 
This is a species of aniseed, but it is little grown. OF gulgnhib (rose) a few acres 
are found in tabsil Bdgpat. Ker is an oil plant witli^small white leaves ; it is very 
little grown. Bejhar, a mixed crop of barley, wheat snd occasionally oats, is 
frequently sown in the dudb of the Hindan and the Jumna. The pulse khisiiri 
or keiari (Lathyrus saiima) is not grown in this district. The pumpkin named 
kaddu is grown in some places, but in no great quantities. Kachra and kachri 
are grown in considerable quantities. Tori, a species of vegetable marrow, is 
largely cultivated in the neighbourhood of large villages and towns. The 
katela (Momordica charantia) is cultivated to a small extent in the same loca- 
lities. Potatoes are largely grown in the neighbourhood of Meerut and Hdpur, 
usually from what is called the Naini Tal seed. There are tfiree months in which 
potatoes are sown,— Edrttik, Bhddon, and Asauj, and they are drawn in the 
corresponding months of Baisdkb, Mangasir, and Pbalgun. The average produce 
per acre is from 120 to 150 maunds. The expense amounts to about Rs. 100 
or Bs. 120 ; the value is about Rs. 180. The kachdlu and the alu ahakarkmd 
(or sweet potatoe) are only grown in gardens, Bmd or castor-oil plants are 
seldom seen,, and no oil is extracted from them in this district. No grasses) 
are extensively grown as fpdder. BaJthda is found in considerable quantities; 
tiuceme has till lately been cultivated by Buropeans only. Here and there 
fields of it are to be seen in the district, and its excellence is fully appreciatlB d 
by the zaminddrswho have grown it. It has come into extensive use towi^rds 
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Qliiziftbad. Dubgms (AgrodU lintan’O is to be found eveiywbwe. It is tbw 
Bpedes that is usually collected by grass-cutters for the horses of Europeans. 

The fruit-trees cultivated in the upper Dn&b and the wild products of which 
\ise is made by tho inhabitants in times of scarcity may 
t Fruit-trees. bo briefly described here. Themango or dm is common 

everywhere. The AurantiaeecB or citron-worts are numerous. Amongst ijiem 
is the marmelos (hel, sriphal, H.), the fruit of which, either made up ihto 
a syrup or taken raw, is considered a specific in cases of dysentery. The rind 
of the hel is made into snuff-hoxes and salt-cellars. The wood is fit only for 
burning. The CitruB aurantium, Linn, (orange, Eng. ; ndran^i H.), is largely 
cultivated in groves especially near towns by the gardener caste. The Citnia 
Bergamia (lime, Eng.; nehd, H.), the Citrus limomm (lemon Eng, ; hard nehdj H.) 
and; the Citrus mediea, (citron, Eng. ; taranjf H.) are all cultivated throughout 
these Provinces. The small variety of lime known as the kdgliazi nebd is highly 
esteemed; it flourishes especially in Jaunpur and Azamgarh, and is much used 
in the manufacture orsherbets. The 7nitha nehd or sweet lime is eaten. These 
trees flower in Magh and Phalgun, and the fruit is ripe in Ku4r (September- 
October.) 

There are three well-known varieties of the orange : the sangtaray ndrangiy and 
hamla ; the last is the smallest and most highly prized. Ntphelium litchij 
{Uchiy H. and Eng.) has been introduced from China and is now sometimes 
cultivated in European gardens. The fruit is ripe in June. The Eriohotrgs 
Japanica (lokwdty H. and Eng.) flourishes in great perfection. There are two 
varieties : the surkh, of a deep apricot colour, and the safedy of a light primrose 
colour. The trees flower in Aghan (Novomber-December) and the fruit ripens 
in March-April. The guava {Fsidium pomiferum), amrddy H., is one of the 
commonest orchard trees. It blossoms in Chait (March), and the fruit is ripe 
in S&wan. There are three varieties ; the common pale yellow, the guldbi or 
pink, andthesfl/ei or pear guava. Ofpummelows (Citrus dscumana) the two 
varieties known as chakotra and sdda phal are commonly cultivated. The Spon-^ 
dias mang^era; hog plum, Eng. (dmra, II.,) is occasionally cultivated ; the fruit 
ripens in S^wan. Besides this there are three varieties of the common plum 
(Frunus domesticaj grown and known as the altickd, (yellow variety) did hukhdr^a 
(purple;, and Uki (red). The aldchd flowers in Mdgh (January) and ripens in. 
Jeth(May). At the same time the peach (Persica vulgaris) comes to perfec- 
tion; the varieties best known are the round peach (drd) and the chakaiya or 
China peach. The apple (wo, H.) has two representatives in the plains; the desi 
SCO or country apple and the w'ddyati seo or imported apple. Both are worth- 
less as fruit ; they ripen in Bais4kh (April). The pomegranate {Puniea gror 
mtum) andry H., is commonly grown near villages and towns. It is naturalised^ 
in places 5 flowers in Ph4Igun, and matures its fruit in Sduan (July- August); 
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There are three common varieties : the flowering pomegranate (white and pixflc)| 
the mitha (sweet), and the hhatta (sonr). 

The influence of the introduction of the canal system on agriculture will now 
be noticed, •Throughout the whole district irrigation 
Irrigation. extensively practised from canals, wells, and tanlA 

From the following table, comparing the state of irrigation at the past and pre- 
seiA settlements, it will be seen that the irrigated area has risen from 232,869 
acres to 577,291 acres, and though these figures must be received with caution, 
yet the fact of a very large increase in the irrigated area cannot be doubted. •The 
increase in cultivation and the decrease in the area returned as barren and uncul- 
turable must be set down as partly due to the same cause 



, in me above table the area is given in British standard acres. ‘E.* refers to 
the Sffaw of the settlement under BegulsUon IX. of 18i3, nude by Sir B. U. 
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Elliot, and T.’ to the recent settlement effected by Mr. Forbes, O.B. The fignref 
in both statements are taken from the settlement records as affording more accu- 
rate and trustworthy data than any perfunctory inquiry at any other time. 

Mr. Guthrie, in 1807, represents that irrigation was then veiy scanty, and 
# . that from the beginning of Aurangzeb’s reign cultiva- 

Bitern Jumna canal. tion was more and more backward. At the time of Sir 

H- M, Elliot’s assessment the Ganges canal had not been even surveyed and%e 
full benefits of the Eastern Jumna canal had not yet been felt. The iucrease in 
irrigation in parganahs Clihaprauli, Baraut, BarnAwa, Bagpat, and Loni watered 
by this canal has been very marked. The growth of sugar-cane and the better 
crops has followed the introduction of the canal, and even at the last settlements 
during the few years it had been in operation its success had been such that it had 
^^caused all the waste land in the neighbourhood to bo brought under cultivation.” 
This, too, when Chhapraidi, now, perhaps, the most fertile and highly cultivated 
parganah in these Provinces, was almost a desert at the British occupation. 
Wherever this canal runs it is highly appreciated by the villagers, and none 
of the evil efibets which arc said to accrue from the use of tho Ganges canal are 
ascribed to its water, with tho exception of those arising from the over-satura- 
tion of the soil, and which are, in a measure, avoidable by the cultivators them- 
Belves. Taking tho principal crops foi^ fivo years, the following statement 
shows the areas irrigated from this canal in each year by measurement (M.) 
and by contract (0,):as a rule, tho contract system is preferred by the culti- 
vators as more profitable for^hem : — 
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■ The Mowing statement shows the irrigation in each parganahfrom the Eastern . 


fumna Canal 


Year. 

ChhaprauU. jl 

Saraut. 1 

Kutana. 

Barn6wa. 

Loni. 

B&gpat. 

Total. 

1866-67— 

, Kharlf,..* 

' Siabi, ... ••• 

• Total, 

B.390 

r.,040 

8,287 

13,640 

4.864 

9,167 

1,246 

2,658 

1,610 

3,220 

8,324 

16,883 

29,621 

67,608 

‘87,229 

16.430 

23,927 

14,081 

3,904 

4,730 

24,207 

1687-68— 

Kharif, ... 

Rabi, ... 

Total, 

4,613 

6.994 

6,183 

9,690 

4.403 
6,8 .0 

923 

2,000 

1,^31 

.3.239 

7,226 

14,863 

24,879 

41,996 

10,607 

16,873 

'll 223 

,2923 

4,770 

21,579^ 

66,876 

1B68-69— 

Kharif,... 

Rabi, ... 

Total, ... 

6.463 
• 0,753 

10,494 

16,569 

6,568 

7,621 

1,513 

j 2,816 

1,718 

3,625 

10,^26 

16,413 

86,671 

67,219 

17,206 

”27,06f 

13,084 

3,861 

6,343 

27,239 

93,790 

1869-70— 

Kharif,... 

Rabi, ... 

Total, 

7,972 

9,658 

177628 

11,823 

14,66l_ 

'26,384~ 

6,016 

7 432 

1.6*9 

2,108 

2,394 

3.604 

1 1.989 
16,019 

41,878 
[ 62,280 

1!»,448 

'~3,787 

6,998 

27,008” 

94,163 

1870-71— 

Kharif, ... 

Rabi, ... 

Total, 

6,741 

9,404 

8,899 

13,468 

4,880 

7.182 

1,179 
2,: 23 

• 2,248 
8.639 

9,317 

15,119 

siToT 

60,829 

16,162 

21,837 

“12^62 

8,302 

6.787*, 

24,436 

'83,596 

1871-72— 

Kharif, ... ... 

Rabi, ... 

4,873 

10,7/8 

7.304 

13,(170 

4,234 

6,992 

1,127 

2 051 

1,621 

4,026 

8,092 

16.694 

28,071 
62,6 It 

Total, 

16,631 

20,374 

11,246 

3,178 

6,547 


*80,632* 

1872-78— 

Kharif,-... 

Rabi, .*• ••• 

6,760 

7,810 

7,969 

10,161 

4,859 

6,704 

1 939 

1,706 

1,273 
3,4 16 

7,272 

13,036 

28, » 72 
48,733^ 

Tota’, 

13,670 

18,130 

■Ti,663 

•^2,616’ 

4,689 

21,208 

71,805'" 


In 1861-62 the irrigation from the same canal amounted to 78;192 acres, and 
in 1863-64 to 71,248 acres. 

The original Ganges canal ^system consisted of continuous main rajbahas 
Gaages canal. parallel to and at some distance from the Dudb water- 

shed, but this was discarded owing to the obstruction caused to the drainage line at 
several points. The main rajbahas are now being gradually cut through at the 
drainage lines wherever practicable, and irrigation is extended by minor water- 
channels, called guh, carried along the watershed of the minor dudbs. The whole 
system is thus being slowly converted into one of rajbahas starting from the main 
channel, or from favourable points in the old main rajbahas^ and running along the 
ridges of the minor dudbs. This is especially the case in the upper portions of the 
Ganges canal. In carrying out these alterations and in the extension of irrigation 
several new channels and rajbahas have been constructed during the last ten years* 
The irrigation revenue of the Ganges canal is based on charges regulated by the 
area of land irrigated and the crops standing on that land. On the principle that 
various crops require water in various quantities from their occupying the land for 
a greater or less time, all possible crops have been divided into four classes, vjith 
,a fcmd tarif per acre for land irrigated in each class. The system adopted on the 


MBfiEUT DISTRICT. 

, liastem Jitmna canal is one of a simple fixed charge on each hddba or water outlet 
ff|min the distributary ch^nel. On the Ganges canal the surveyors note from the 
village maps and the field registers the distinguishing numbers of each field and 
the crops it bears. The water bailiffs fchaukid&rs) have small areas assigned to 
thdb, in which they must know every field irrigated, and point out such fields to 
the surveyor. The ziladars, one to each canal subdivision on the canal, collect' 
and complete the reports of the surveyors, and calculating the charges thereoft, 
submit the same to the Executive Engineer, who collects the revenue, village by 
village, through the collectors of the district. The village patw&ri or accountant 
assists the lambardar or person engaging for the land-revenue on behalf of the 
village community, and who receives two percent, on the irrigation assessment of 
Lis village for his trouble. Tlio Ganges canal was opened in 1855, three years 
after the cutting in these parts had been completed, but up to 1861 there are no 
returns of irrigation that can bo relied upon. The main Ganges canal irrigates 
parganahs Sard liana, Meerut, Jalalabad, Dasna, and portions of Loni and 
H&pur, and the Aniipshahr branch irrigates Hastinapur, Kithor, Sardwa, Putb, 
Garhmuktesar, and the east of Ilapur. 

The following statement gives the irrigation per parganah for seven years ; — 


P^rga nah. 


Year. 

A 

CO 

Meerut. 

Hapnr. 

A 

cS 

%es 

Q 

Jalalabad. 

■a 

1 

Hastinapur. 

Kithor. 

C 

1 

•3 

B 

A 

o 

A 

04 

1 

1 

Total. 

)866-67-< 













Kharif,.. 

6,061 

11,774 

1,187 

6,138 

UjUl 

... 

8,437 

1,963 

980 

218 

... 

88,786 

RabI, ... 

9,288 

19,613 

2,629 

13,460 


60 

6,246 

6,790 

2,974 

664 

... 

80,918 

Total, ... 
1866-6S~ 
Rharlf, ... 

16,274 

31,367 

3,816 

19,598 

27,317 

60 

9,683 

7,743 

T,954 

882 

... 

1,19,704 

6,864 

9,718 

930 

4,293 

6,153 

... 

S,'956 

2,372 

1,140 

280 


83,706 

Sabi, ... 

6,899 

12,924 

mm 

6,967 

15,340 

123 

2,668 

2,722 

1,'763 

241 

249 

60,766 

Total, ... 
1888-69— 
Kbarff,... 

11,763 

88,642 

2,890 

1I,26U 

20,493 

122 

6,624 

6,094 

2,9ua 

521 

249 

84,461 

8,504 

80,318 

1,679 

10,346 

15,801 

1 

6,252 

4,529 

8,242 

982 

192 

70,841 

Babi, ... 

17,638 

36,809 

2,819 

23,299 

33,284 

61 

13,547 

9,543 

7,168 

4,147 

488 

1,47,4^6 

Total, ... 
1869-70— 1 
Kharif,... 

26,036 

66,926 

4,491 

83,647 

48,685 

*63 

18,799 

14,072 

\mm 

16,1 29 

680 

8,17.827 

7,925 

17,016 

1,922 

1 8,049 

17,117 

37 

6,826 

4,152 

8,897 

1 1,648 

m. 

77,163 

Babi, ... 

10,47u 

98,406 

2,546 

16,217 

24,836 

199 

4,622 

5.147 

3.371 

1,986 

381 

91,679 

Total, ... 
1870-71— 
Kbarf f 1 

18,896 

39,421 

4,467 

29,266 

41,462 

236 

9,948 

9,299 

12,268 

8,529 

661 

1,68,842 


18,877 

1,232 

'7,878 

9,962 

9 

6,102 

4,203 

2,735 

939 

174 

62,212 

Babi, ... 

11,186 

26,083 

2,486 

18 854 

26,626 

11 

6,618 

7,820 

8,931 

2,709 

471 

1,06,297 

Total, ... 
1871-72— 
Kharii^... 

17,787 

88,460 

3,718 

26,282 

86,688 

20 

11,716 

12,023 

8,666 

3,648 

652 

r,87,609 

6,960 

10,946 

1,034 

9,109 

7,130 

8,686| 

Z\ 

4,408 

2,878 

1,877 

880 

105 

48,798 

Babi, ... 

6,498 

16,66.3 

12,125 

17,380| 


4:101 

5,341 

3,681 

2,179 

894 

69,819 

Total, ... 

. 1872-78 — 

19,448 

26,608 

8,148 

19.266 

26,966 

a 

8,609 

6,219 

6,608 

3 ,059 

899 

1,13,109 

Kharif, ... 

6,892 

9,976 

18,841 

1,118 

6,961 

8,4461 

1 

4,116 

2,914 

1.986 

887 

188 

40,428 

Babi, ... 

7,946 

9,879 

18,262 

13,218j 

1 

4,299 

6,214 

3,368 

9,392 

382 

66,261 

Total, ... 

13,837 

93,817 ' 

' 3,4971 



A 

8,414 

6,128 

6,849 

1i,279 

470 

l,06,67i 
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Irrigation requirements. 


■where the land is low-lying and in the immediate vicinity of the canal or i(a 
r<ybaha8 percolation has rendered the ground sodden, and whenever the moisture 
in some measure subsides reh appears, but in no great quantities, and it is usually 
found that manure counteracts its evil effects. In some few places the ground 
has been rendered nearly useless by excessive percolation : these spots are 
usually found immediately under the canal banks where a depression in the line 
of country has placed the course of the canal at a high elevation above the sui^- 
rounding country. Occasionally, in the best land watered by the canal, reh 
appears, but now, owing to judicious arrangements respecting the supply of 
water, its appearance is more rare than formerly, for the zamfndurs themselves 
admit that it isnot the water itself but its being given in excess that produces 
reh, and this view is doubtless correct, for wherever land is being constantly 
moistened reh will be found as in the low-lying khddir lands of the Hindan. 

A very small portion of the district is now insufficiently v\ atered. The ^lifts 
above the* rivers and the tract of undulating sand above 
the Ganges are, however, sc-intily irrigated, and as the 
soil in such tracts is of the poorest description, cultivation is very precarious and 
distress in dry years very great. Mr. Forbes anxiously calls attention to this 
subject. It is questionable, indeed, whether the indiscriminate introduction of 
canal-irrigation, even if it were feasible, would at once raise the character of such 
tracts. To flood a poor unpopulated tract with a sudden flush of water is more 
likely to exhaust its already sterile soil than to increase its producti ve powers. But 
gradual extension of irrigation can not fail to be of the greatest benefit even to the 
poorest soil, and there is little doubt that Mr. Forbes' suggestion of takMvi ad- 
vances for the construction of pukka wells in Garhinuktesar may be applied with 
advantage both in this and other districts to all the sandy tracts along the banks 
of the Ganges which lie beyond easy reach of tlie canal. It appears desirable that 
the subject of iakkdvi advances in such tracts should bo taken into active considor- 
ation, unless, indeed, it is contomplutod to iiitroduco canals. But Mr. Forbes re- 
presents, on behalf of tho cultivators in some parts of the Hdpur and Jal&labad 
parganahs, and other tracts now cut off from the canal, that they should be told, 
oiioe for all, what is the prospect of their being supplied with canal water, in order 
that tbeymayknowwhetheror not to sink capital in the construction of wells, 
which, in their present state of uncertainty, they cannot venture to do. His request 
is reasonable.^ Some allusion has been made to the obstruction of the natural course 
of the drainage ofthe country by the canal water-courses. It is, therefore, satisfao 
tory to learn that steps have already been taken to remedy this evil. Rs. 20,000 
were granted in 1873 for a drainage cut in the Ohhaprauli parganah in one of 
the most injured tracts. The complaint is still made that individual villages 
have suffered by the canal in the destruction of their wells, owing to the rise in 

i Mr! Buck, C. S. ~ 
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die water-level, while the canal has not given them an equal supply in return. 
But all theee evils are capable of being remedied, and will in time cease to exist, 

■ There are five kinds of wells in this district ; the pukka^ kuchcha , khmiya^ 
dahkay and dher, A pukka well is built at an expen^e^ 
Irrigation from wells. according to depth of excavation, up to Rs. 1,000, and 

at |he bottom a frame of wood is laid perfectly level ; this is called the naliehak, 
add is the frame on which the masonry is laid. On this the gola is built, and 
in order to sink the gola to the required depth, the earth is ex'^avated from under 
the nahohak by a chdhkun or well-digger with an instrument called jham. The 
digging goes on till kunkur or a hard stratum is found, when a hole is dug 
with an iron bar and the water begins to rise ; this holo is called the hdm : hence 
the term hMb honay said of a well where water is perfectly inexhaustible in' 
quantity. When a cultivator says sanva hua ho moans that tho water was so 
little that tlie well could only be worked for part of tho day, while retwa 7iona^ 
is said of a well which is nearly wholly useless from being choked up with sand 
and silt. 1 he AWic/ict well is sometimes merely a deepTiolo dug in the earth* 
without lining of any kind : somctiirios it Las a gnldi or kotld made either of 
joined wood or ajar (stalks of Qrhar)y or mulberry {shahtdl.) A k)thi of joined 
wood costs from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60. • * 

The kha%%ya holds a middle course between the p\Ma and kuchcha well, and 
is found in land where tho soil is not of sufficiently firm 
character to allow of a kmheha well, and where masonry 
is required to support the sides. Owing to percolation IVom tlie canals, except in 
hdngar land, kuchcha wells do not now last so long as formerly. The average dura- 
tion of a kuchcha well w^as before 1 853-54 from ten to twelve years. It is now loss 
than half this. The kothis or grain stores of the Daniyas have suffered from this' 
percolation to an equal extent, for they have become so moist that grain will 
not remain good in them. The result of this is that corn is moved about mucli 
more briskly than formerly. The depth of water from the surface of the ground 
in land near canals has greatly lessened. In tahsfl Sardhana^ where 20 years ago 
water was from 18 to 25 feet from the snrface, it is now^ to be found at a depth of 
from 7 to 10 feet and this at a distance of two miles from the canal. In Tikrf 
in parganah Barn&wa water is found at a depth of 44 feet, in the Sarauli jungle 
at 46 feet, and in the Hindan bdngar at Panebli at 37 feet. In Rasndi Mirpnr 
and Bobta Basdlpur in parganah Meerut the depth of water has decreased from 
33 and 35 feet to 22 and 24 feet. This takes place from tho action of a 
rajbaha or distributary canal only. A dalika well is one sunk in high ground 
close by a canal or rajhaha whose water from the elevation of the land cannot 
irrigate it The well survives from the percolation, and is usually a fairly con<^ 
itnicted work. When it is a mere pit on land slightly elevated above a sor^' 
rmmdiDg piece of water the hole is called dher, 

83 


Khasiya well. 
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In calculating tLe cost of well-irrigation there are three items to be regarded 
. —the men, bollocks, and implements. Tlveemen— • 

Cost of well irrigation. charsiya, HUya and panmela^vue required in work- 
ing a well. Their wages at 2J annas a day amount to 7J annas, and the 
hire of four oxen at 3 or 4 annas, say 14 annas, should be added. Under 
favourable circumstancos, the well not being more than 45 or 50 feet deep, 
a two Ido or lift well with four oxen can thoroughly irrigate one pulda 
« blgha, or two-thirds of an acre a day. The labour then per acre will be 
Bs. 2-2-4 ; for sugar canc, however, there are generally three waterings. The 
well irrigation, then, of an acre will be Us. 6-7, or with wear and tear of ropes 
and gear Bs. 7. It may be objected that tho*oxen must be kept by the culti- 
vator for ploughing purposes, and that their labour should not be valued, as 
they would otherwise be doing notliing. But it appears to be generally agreed 
that a cultivator whose land receives canal irrigation can cultivate his thirty 
blghas with as much facility as the man dependent on well-irrigation can his 
twenty bighas. The bne great complaint against the canal system is that the 
idtUs (or periods of suspension of irrigation) are frequently fixed at times when 
water is absolutely necessary for the success of a crop. 

In 1871 the irrigation from wells ii} the Meerut tahsil was returned at 
* ...... 55, 132 acres, and from other sources as tanks, ibils, &c,. 

Amount of well-irngtttlon. . ' „ ,, „ , * 

at 3,328 acres ; Sardhana, wells 40,690 acres and tanks, 
&c., 1,715 acres ; Hapur, welj^ 60,841 acres, and tanks, &c., 2,733 acres ; Gha- 
aiabad, wells 70,177 acres, and tanks 1,903 acres; Maw4aa, wells 20,122 acres, 
andUnks 904 acres, and Bdgpat, wells 44,423 acres, and tanks 1,672 acres. 
The district total for that year shows wells, 291,395 acres ; tanks, &c., 12,255 
acres, and canals, 280,179 acres, or a grand total of 583,829 acres out of a 
cultivated area amounting to 1,043,515 acVes, leaving only 466,224 acres 
nnirrigated. The wells have held their place to a great extent, though in the 
best well tracts along the watersheds of the lines of drainage numbers have 
been destroyed frona percolation. This result could not be avoided, since 
it was necessary to lead the main lines of canal along the same watersheds, 
to avoid those tracts in which the loose and broken nature of tlie surface and 
the disintegration of the under lying strata presented as formidable obstacles 
to the construction of canal channels as it did formerly to wells. 

The injuries to which different crops are subject in this district are briefly 
Blights. follows a small insect with dark-red and 

brown body,^vhicb injures sugar cane, maize, and jodr. 
Gobh is produced by the prevalence of severe winds and consists in the plant 
giving out little stems which weaken it. JSwidi is a large black-headed green 
worm which attacks the plant during the east winds, and attacks gram and peat 
as soon as the flower appears. Kttkhi and ratwa are little red worms wKch 
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uttaok wheat and barley in the ear, giviujit & crop quite a rod appearance. They 
appear principally during the prevalence of east winds and excessive rain. 
Chhipm attacks tilj mdsh and sarson. Bhaunn is a small and very thin earthy- 
coloured worm with a black head which appears on jodr when there is drought.. 
Karanjioa is the name given to smut in barley. The same name is given 
to the blight which attacks wheat and sugar cane, when on breaking a stem a 
dark inky matter exudes. When from the falling of rain moth becomes covered . 
with earth the plant dries up. ^his condition is expressed by villagers as 
tarkwa ne mdra*^ The dl is an insect which afflicts kdsum and sarson and 
the kanswa injures sugar cane in the early period of its growth. Khandwais pro- 
duced by floods in the kharif, Tiddi of locusts rarely do damage. They 
sometimes, however, appear in the kharif. Bila (hoar frost) and ola (hailstones) 
frequently cause much destruction. A crop injured by an adverse wind is said 
to be baydr ne mdra. This term is especially used in reference to the sugar cane 
and cotton crops. Mist (kuhra) is most injurious to the sanon plant. Bdjra 
and jodr are sometimes afflicted by the worm gendwa, • 

* This district is not subject to floods to any great extent. Sometimes from 


Floods, &c. 


the rising of the Ganges and Jumna some damage is 


done to the kharif^ but even tins is of rare occurrence* 
Sometimes, too, from the impeding of drainage by the network of rajbahaSj some 
temporary injury is done, but before the succeeding rains can repeat the 
damage the necessary syphons or aqueducts have, usually, been constructed* « 
Some account of the various drainage schemes taken in hand by the Irrigation 
Department has already been given, and all that need bo said hero is that the 
magnitude of the evil is fully recognized, and prompt measures have now 
been taken to remedy the defects iu the present irrigation linos. To prevent 
the recurrence of floods from the Jumna in parganah Loni the Jumna embank- 
ment has been constructed. The chief difflculty in the way of the work is the 
sandy character of the soil in the neighbourhood, but it has on the whole been 
successful. 

« Meerut distrioi is, humanly speaking, safe from the miseries of extreme 
Famines famine owing to its magnificent system of canal irriga- 

tion and facilities for sinking wells. During the last 
famine year (1868-69), the ^rea watered by the Ganges and Eastern Jumna 
Oanals was 311,825 acres, or 30 per cent, of the cultivation. The total irrigated , 
area from ^lls and canals was 577,346 acres, or 56 per cent, of the. cultiva- 
tion. 166,407 acres of the canal tracts were sown with wheat, and the impetus 
given by the high prices to the production of food and fodder crops was very gr^* 
The Panjab and Dehli Railway now runs from north to south, joining the ISsst 
Indian Railway at Gh&ziabad, and thus opens a passage for the commerce of . 
lower pu&b. The Ganges and J umna rivers and Ganges canal further faoiUiiit# 
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trade. There are good roads conaeoting the great centres of popalafion with 
one another ; and the imperial lines of road and the railways form channels of 
communication with surrounding districts. While therefore Meerut possessed 
good natural advantages increased manifold by art, it also enjoyed an accessible 
situation during the famine of 1868-69, and it was heavy exports from this district 
that kept up prices in it. The grain exported from the district at first to the lower 
Du&b, and later on to the Panjab, Sahdranpur, and Rohilkhand, is estimate3®at 
more than half a million of maunds. There waWno widespread suffering in Meerut: 
works were undertaken experimentally at various points, but the pec^le did not 
jresort to them, and whatever need for relief there was appeared among the poorer 
urban classes alone, and among them for a short time only. The prices ruling 
during the seasons of scarcity are given under “ prices.”* 

There is no stone in this district except such as is brought from Dehli and 
Agra. The average price of the small brick {takhora)^ 
the dimensions of which are 5" X ZY' X 1^, is Rs. 125 per 
lakh, or 100,000, at the kiln stacked ; of the next in size about Rs. 200 or Rs. 225 
per lakh ; and of the l irge Government brick called pwma, 12^^ X 6", the price at 
the kiln is from Rs. 650 to Rs. 800 per lakh. Sdl {Shorea rohmta) is not grown 
Timber district, but large quantities are brought down from 

Hardwdr by the Ganges Canal. ShUham {Dalbergia 
fimu) and other woods arc largely grown in this district; the average price 
per foot is twenty annas. The usual price of jdman {Eugenia jambolanum) is 
twelve annas ; of tdm ( Azadarachta Indica) also 12 annas, and of mango 
(Mangifera Indica) eight annas per cubic foot. Kikar (Acacia Arabioa) is 
much used in making agricultural implements as ploughs, gdris^ and the 
Jtolhu or sugar-mill pressing logs. Tlio wood of the gdlar (Ficus racemosa) 
is used always for making the kotha or foundation-frame of a well, as damp 
does not injure it. Tlie wood of the siras (Albizzia lebhek) is little used for 
building purposes. Jdman wood will, as a rule, not last more than twenty 
years; after that it becomes afflicted with a dry rot. Mahiia or mam (Bassia 
latifolia) is not much grown, but its wood is much esteemed. Dkdk 
(Butea frondosa) is largely grown and much used in building. From shdhtdt 
or mulberry (Moms Indica) the villagers make yokes for their oxen; the wood is 
considered particularly soft and strong. Sstnbal (Bpmbax Mdabaricum) is used 
for beams ; tdn ( Cedrela toona) only for ornamental beams and supports. 
The value of kunkur lime is about ten or twelve rupees per 100 maunds. In the 


Q haziabad tahsil, lime is manufactured from kunkur found 
in pits in the village of Chhajujpur ; in the parganah of 
Hdpur, at Ayarlnagar and at Saduliahpur ; in tahsil Sardhana, near Ma l a hra/ 
^d in parganah Meerut at Tihrot, and in the neighbourhood of Meerut. £an« 
)Lur is of two kinds : the largo block kunkur so extensirely used in canal works js 
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' 'tiailed ehaidn^ the small kankur for roads is termed biehhwa. The most extensile 
fainkur pits from which chatdn is dag are those of N&ndpur and Nar&yanpur 
in the tahsil of fthdaiabad, and in the same locality many other villager have 
pitsof In parganah Garhmaktesar there are kankur pits at Faridpur, 

Sikhera, Rajpur, and Dattiyfina ; in parganah S^ar4wa at Rasulpar Dantia; in 
parganah Hdpur at N&li Hasanpur and Brijn&thpnr, a village also known as 
B&ramand Bksh. In Meerut, kankur is found in many villages. The pit nearest 
the city and cantonments is that in the present police lines near the old canton- 
ments of the Sappers and Minors. In the parganahs included in tahsils Bagput^ 
Maw&na and Sardhana kankur is found, but is not so extensively scattered as in 
the southern portions of the district. Kiinkur for roads must be stacked nine 
inches deep for consolidation to six inches. The quantity on a mile of a road 
12 feet wide would therefore be 47,520 cubic feet. The cost at Rs. 4 per 100 
cubic feet would be Rs. 1 ,900. The cost per 100 cubic feet is for excavation, 
cleaning and stacking one rupee, consolidation twelve annas, and cartage at the 
following rates per mile : for one mile twelve annas, and for each sncceeding 
mile one anna less per mile up to five miles. From 6 to 8 miles, 8 annas ; from 
8 to 14 miles, 7 annas ; and above that 6 annas. 

The principal source from which ^salt was formerly obtained in the Meerut 
g district is the extensive salt tracts of Ghdziabad, portions 

of which lie in thdoni parganah and portions ip the 
Bulandshahr district (page 34). This salt tract is situated in thelow-lying khddir 
lands of the Jumna, and stretches from beyond the town of Loni along the banks of 
the Jumna, to within the boundary of tho Bulandshahr district. Since 1833 A, D. 
the manufacture of salt on this tract has been entirely suppressed, but previous 
to that year many thousand maunds of salt of a good quality used to be mano- 
factured yearly. A little saltpetre is manufactured in this district : about 150 
factories (all crude), producing from 150 to 200 maunds 
each, being worked yearly : of this number, the majority 
are clustered in parganah Bdgpat, and the remainder are scattered all over thO 
district. Previous to 1867 a saltpetre refinery was worked at H4pur, but since 
that year it has been closed owing to tho depressed condition of the saltpetre 
tirade. Impure carbonate of soda, or as it is usually called rM,” is found in small 
quantities in most places notably in the low lying khddir lands of the Hindan. 
It is collected and used in washing by dhobis. 


Saltpetre. 


Past III. 

Inhabitants OP THE Distbiot. 

The first enumeration of the population of this district took place in 184t 
Population. under the superintendence of Mr. C. Oubbini iiil 

Mr. E. 0. Bayley. Owing to the Ganges that have taken place k the' 



Ceniua of 1853. 


OTERDT DKTMOR 

distribution of the parganahs since then, it would be useless to giVe the 
^tganab details.^ The district as it then stood contained a pdpulation of 
BSOsTdG souls, or 488 to the square mile. Of these 329,133 were Hindds 
engaged in agriculture, and 327,704 were Hindus occupied in employments 
other than agriculture.. The Muhammadans numbered 203,899 souls of whom 
140,923 were engaged in occupations other than agriculture. From this it 
will be seen that about one-half the Hindus and two-thirds of the Musalmdn 
population derived their livelihood from pursuits unconnected with the cultivation 
of the soil. The total number of villages was found to be 1,774, of which 
817 were uninhabited. Of the inhabited villages 1,252 contained less than 
1,000 inhabitants, 187 between 1,000 and 5,000, 13 between 5,000 and 10,000, 
and five between 10,000 and 50,000. 

The first regular census was taken on the eve of the new year of 1853. The 
returns for this year are given under the present 
distribution into parganahs, and are therefore of some 
value for detailed comparison.^ The total population of the district, as it then 
stood, numbered 1,135,072 souls, giving 516 to the square mile. Oftheso 
885,238 wore Hindus and 249,834 were Musalmdns. The Hindds showed 
427,785 employed in agriculture, of whom only 190,680 were females. The 
Hindu non-agricultural population numbered 457,453 souls, of whom 211,639' 
were females. From this it appears*that in 1853, the percentage of Hindu 
females of the agrioultural population to the total Hindu agricultural popular 
tion was 44*5, and amongst those not engaged in agriculture was 46*4—8 
difference most probably duo to the practice of infanticide and observable to the 
present day. The Musalmdn population numbered only 82,350 agriculturists, 
of whom 38,354 were females, while those otherwise employed were 167,484, of 
whom 79,098 wore females. Here we have the position of females reversed, the 
agrioultural female population numbering 46*5 per cent, of the total agricultural 
population while the remaindeif are only 41*2 per) cent, of their class. There 
wore 1,077 villages containing less than 1,000 inhabitants, 288 with more 
than 1,000 and less than 5,000, five towns between 5,000 and 10,000, and three 
between 10,000 and 50,000. 

The next regular census was taken on the 10th of January, 1865, and forms 
the first important collection of statistics that we pos- 
sess. The principal results regarding this district are 
shown below and compared with the census of 1853. The table gives the par- 
ganah population according to sox and religion and the density per square mile* 


CenBiis of 1865. 


' They may be found in Shakespear’s Memoir, Calcutta, 1848. The changes made in 185S and 
noted under administrative inb-divisionB on a previous page should be remembered in oonneetiou 
with the subsequent years. The diatrict then lost 135 villages. 

*SeeChristian’sBeport,<page 110: Oftlcntta, 1854. . .. 
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Mceait, 1 

1866, 

106,420 

94.747-2,04,167 

35,160 

29,214 

64,374 

144,680 

123,961 

269,641 

711 

1658, 

120,428 

98,0 12| 

2,18,440 

43,7071 

. 36,886 

80,693 

164,133 

134,898 

999,088 

793 


1866, 

88,136 

82,876 

71,012 

10,422 

9,326 

19,748 

48.663 

42,202 

90,760 

661 

Ilapur, < 

1868, 

87 ,29^ 

82,476 

69,774 

9,891 

9.053 

18,944 

47,689 

41,629 

89,118 

341 

G.rh-. 

1665, 

20,477 

13,190 

33,067 

7,806 

6,662 

13,167 

23,882 

19,052 

42,934 

404 

m u k-< 
t08ar,( 

1858, 

16,686 

14,372 

31,058 

6,613 

6,997 

12,610 

23,299 

20,369 

43,668 

413 

C 4 ( 

1865, 

13,344 

11,889 

25,233 

4,851 

4,361 

9.212 

18,195 

16.250 

34,445 

443 

Sar&fVA, 1 

1668, 

14,166 

12,022 

26.1781 

6,037 

4,«72 

9,509 

19,198 

16,494 

36,687 

469 

S a r- ( 

1866, 

82,791 

27,453 

60,244 

10,961 

9,732 

20,693 

43,762 

37,186 

80,937 

692 

dhana. ( 

1858, 

32,632 

26,666 

59,188 

10,976 

9,931 

20,907 

43,608 

36,587 

80,095 

685 

fiarni- ( 

1865, 

29,374 

24,797 

64,171 

4.862 

4,816 

9,16i 

34,226 

29,112 

63,336 

669 

wa. i 

1863, 

27,614 

22,889 

60,503 

4,491 

4,043 

8,634 

32,106 

26,939 

69,037 

621 

Kithor, 1 

1866. 

18,0 JO 

14 370 

82,370 

16,632 

14,756 

30,288 

33,6351 

99,l3ri 

62,668 

329 

1863, 

27.096 

22,727 

49,823 

8,637 

7,742 

16,379 

ad.733 

80,469 

65.202 

342 

nSsna, 1 

1866, 

27,867 

23,710 

61,567 

10,163 

9,180 

19,313 

38,020 

22,890 

70,910 

624 

1853, 

27,816 

22,648 

49,863 

9,238 

8,516 

17,754 

36.663 

31,064 

67,617 

499 

Jal&Ia* ( 

1866, 

43,867 

86.211 

79,663 

1 9,206 

8,419 

17.624 

6/662 

44,630 

97,192 

485 

bad. ( 

1863, 

41,767 

36,009 

77,7661 

1 8,143 

7,662 

15,805 

49,900 

43,671 

98,671 

467 


1866, 

27,687 

39,055 

66,742 

9,722 

8,683 

18 403 

66,409 

47,738 

104,147 

641 

Bfigpat 1 

1853, 

43,242 

86,306 

78,647 

7,025 

6,360 

13,375 

6C,267 

41,653 

91,922 

478 


IfflS, 

21,474 

18.367 

39,841 

7,123 

6 290 

13,413 

28,697 

24,657 

63,264 

699 

Baraut, < 

1853, 

21,203 

17,434 

38,637 

4,143 

3,622 

7,765 

I6;i46 

21,056 

46,402 

6U0 

/ 

1865, 

21,828 

17,795 

39,123 

2,Jbj 

1,948 

4.047 

23,427 

19,743 

43,170 

686 

Kutana, J 

1853, 

18.695 

16.709 

34,404 

2,064 

2,036 

4.100 

20,769 

17,745 

38,504 

520 

Chha- < 

1666, 

16,972 

14,216 

31,188 

2,S79 

2,017 

4,396 

19,361 

16,233 

36,6 H 

614 

prauij. ( 

1863, 

16,187 

18,193 

28,193 

2,784 

2,467 

6,251 

17,971 

15,473 

33,444 

677 

Futh, 1 

1865, 

9,023 

7,810 

I6,833l 

2,246 

2,066 

4.312 

11,269 

9,876 

21,143 

829 

1863, 

8,876 

7,948 

16,824 

2,043 

1,999 

/,U42 

I0.91S 

9,947 

20,866 

850 

Haiti- ( 

1666, 

20,605 

16,896 

37,000 

17,200 

14,866 

32,066 

37,806 

31,261 

69,066 

298 

n&pur. 1 

1853, 

30,434 

26,206 

56,640 

7,690 

6,676 

14,266 

38 024 

31,882 

69,906 

216 

Loai, 

18«6. 

26,810 

22,171 

48,981 

4,769 

7,762 

12,631 

83,616 

27,996 

61,512 

897 

c 

1863, 

482,919 

402,319, 

886,268 

132,382 

117,452 

249.684 

615,301 

619,771 

1,133,072 

616 

Total, \ 

1865, 

496,796 

1 416,049 918,745 

169,689 

137,647 

297,536 

663,696 

654,596 

1,211,281 

613 

1 

1872, 

637,188 

454,0S8| 991,226 

147,766 

• 

134,101 

28l,857i 

.1 

686,4/4 

688,510 

1,273,914 

1 

641 


The grand total in 1865 includes 1,463 railway employes and 10,225 
military. Besides these, the Europeans iu 1865 numbered 2,590 souls and the 
Eurasians 329. In 1872 there were 2,194 Europeans and ^142 Eurasians. 

In 1865 there were 297,784 houses in the district, giving 4*02 persons to 
each house. In Meerut city, the houses numbered 1 5,497, giving 3*57 to each 
house, and in cantonments there were 7,886 houses, with 3*03 inhabitants to each 
bouse. , There were 292 villages with less than 200 inhabitants, 488 with 
from 200 to 500, 359 with from 500 to 1,000, 225 with from 1,000 to 2,OQO, 
87 with from 2,000 to 15,000, 10 with from 5,000 to 10,000, two from 10^000 
to 50,000 (Sardhana and Hdpur), and Meerut city and cantonments with’ 
79,378 inhabitants. 

In 1872 the census was effected on the night of the 18th of January.^ 
Census of 187>. gives a more complete enumeration than any otheil 
previously attempted^ and may be accepted as absolutely correct in regard to 

* ( . ’ ' - 
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numbora and aft a fair estimate in matters of caste distinctions.^ There were 
1,57^ villages in the district in 1872, containing 131,563 enclosures and 
268,650 houses. These numbers give 0*7 villages to each square mile,' 811 
inhabitants to each village, 55 enclosures to each square mile, and nine souls to 
each enclosure. There arc 114 houses in each square mile, giving an average 
of 4*7 persona in each house. Of the houses, 19,928 were built with skiHed 
labour and were inhabited by 91,711 souls, or 7*2 per cent, of the toftil 
population, while 1,182,203 persons, or 92*8 per cent, of the inhabitants, occu- 
pied 248,722 houses of the inferior sort. There were 322 villages having less 
than 200 inhabitants, 488 with from 200 to 500, 413 with from 500 to 1,000, 
243 with from 1,000 to 2,000, 58 with from 2,000 to 3,000, 34 with from 
3,000 to 5,000, 12 with from 5,000 to 10,000, two with from 10,000 to 15,000, 
and one (Meerut) having a population exceeding 50,000. The density of the 
population of the whole district was 541 to tho square mile. 

The statistics as to sex and religion for each parganah in the district are 

• given in the following table, with the broad division of 
Ueligion. . o . 

ago into minors (15 years and under) and adults : — 


Parganah. 


Meerut with City 
audCanU 
HA|.ur, 

Sardwa, 
Oarhniuktcsar, ... 
Pith, 

Jal&labad, 

Diana, 

Loulf 
BAgpat^ 

Kutfoa 
Buraut, 
Chhaiirauli, 


Jaxdhano, 

■Haftinipnr, 

Ktttaor, 


Hindus. 

MUIfAMaiADANS AND OTOEIlS 
NOT HINDUS. 

Total. 

TutaL 

1 

i 

1 

ti . 

Up to 15 
years. 

Adulti. 

Up to 16 
years. 

Adults. 

el 

■3 

Female. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male 

Milc.j 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fc- 

mulu 

Male. 

Female. 

42,030 

33, ’.52 

07,-316 

69,218 

14,839 

12,863 

24,005 

' 

23,460 

148,100 

126,793 

274,899 

761 

' 16,603 

13,337 

31,OOJ 

21,939 

4,021 

3,747 

0.517 

6,407 

51,340 

45,430 

93,770 

69i 

6,970 

4,709 

8,2 u4 

8,048 

2,198' 1.870 

2,944 

3,109 

19,402 

17,853 

37,256 

490 

7,107 

5,901 

10,630 

9,422 

2,930 

2,479 

4,317 

4,144 

24,904 

21,949 

40,913 

447 

4,330 

3,704 

0.1,07 

6,353 

1,013 

933 

L4U9 

1,443 

12,706 

11,431 

24,190 

872 

18,834 

14,163 

28,177, 25,031 

4,091 

3,533 

0,058 

5,084 

67,107 

48,392 

106,559 

6J6 

. 13,431 

10,633 

18,035 

10,493 

4.788 

4,208 

0,094 

0,491 

43,548 

37,786 

81,333 

694 

11,873 

9,o:i4 

17,019, I4,7(i» 

2,773 

2,360 

4,384 

3,807 

30,079 

30,000 

00,146 

424 

20,088 

16,030 

29,811 

20,170 

3,508 

2,909 

6,310 

4,970 

68,777 

49,391 

108,168 

658 

. 8,923 

7,l;*« 

13,145 

11,486 

1,043 

808 

1,508 

1,134 

24,018 

20,943 

^501 

024 

10,029 

8,058 

U,87ii 

13,099 

2.178 

1,817 

SfiOO 

2,949 

30,388 

25,952 

^240 

74U 

0,n77 

1 6,3591 D>, 298 

9,333 

1,329 

1,087 

1,900 

1,843 

20,464 

17,511 

37,975 

644 

12,14)1 

1 

17.046 

10, 010 

2,139 

1,091 

2,980 

2,707 

84,S9I 

80,103 

04,997 

670 

12,888 

10,Ti04 

1 20, lU 

17,41)3 

4,70 j 

5,750 

0,903 

0,502 

44,001 

87,740 

82,401 

001 


10,619| 18,97-1 

10,800 

3,361 

2,825 

4,848 

4,438 

40,732 

84,612 

76,844 

811 

11,868 

9,223 

1 10,031 

11,493 

4,120 

3,439 

5,684 

6,404 

87,593 

32,559 

70,162 

869 


The total population numbers 1,273,914, giving 541 persons to the square 
mile, and comprises 685,404 males and 588,510 females. The total nuinber of 


Hindd males is 537,188, or 54*2 per cent, of the entire Hindu population : 
Hihdii females number 454,038 souls, or 45*8 per cent.; Musalm&n males num- 
ber 147,756, or 52*4 per oent. of tbe whole Musalm&n population, and females 
of the same religion number 124,101, or 47*6 per cent. Amongst tbe Muham- 
madws in the above table are included 460 Christian males and 371 Christian 


*The parganah deiaits are not given here, they will be foand under the parganah notices in the 
Gauttitr portion of this District. 
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females. The percentage of Hindds on the total population is 77'8, and of ; 
Musalmins 22*2, or 10 Musalmdns to every 35 Hindus. The percentage 
of males on the total population is 53*8, and of females 46*2 ; the divisional per- 
centages l^ing 54 and 46 respectively. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the first time in 1872. and 
j ^ give the following results. There were 86 insane 

(p6gal or majndnj persons (26 females), or 0*6 per 
10,000 of the total population ; 54 persons (13 females) were returned as idiots * 
(^dtir^Uahl or kamsamajh), giving 0*4 per 10,000/ 145 (61 females) were deaf 
tjid dumb (bahra aur gunga)j or 0*11 per 1,000 ; 2,866 (1,211 females) were 
blind (tt,ndha\ or 0*22 per cent., and 305 (36 females) were lepers (korhi or jazdmi}, 
or 0*02 per cent, of the total population. 

Statistics of ago were also recorded for tho first time in 1872. The folio w- 

^ ■ ing statement gives the district totals for Hindus and 

8tatistica of age. ® . 

Musalmans of each sex at different ages, with the per- 
centage on the total population of tho samo religion. Tho total population is 
given irrespective of religion ^ 


Age. 

Hindis, 

' Musalmdns, 

Total population. 

Males. 

1 

§ 

® .9 

Females. 

Percentage. 

i 

n 

a 

J \ 
0 ! 

S' «»■ 
o a 
a> ^a8 

t| 

o i 

® s 
k a 

PL| 

Females. * 

Percentage. 

Males. 

Percen t a g e on 
total ■ population. 

Females. 

Percentage o n 
total population. 

Up to 1 year 

25,799 

4*8 

82,711 

« 

6*0 

7,826 

4*8 

6,746 

6*0 

33,061 

4'8 

29,479 

6*0 

Between 1 and 6 ... 

77,368 

14*4 


14*5 

81,212 

14'3 

19,638 

146 

98,661 

14*4 

86,681 

14*6 

» 

Sand 18 ... 

81,964 

15*3 

68,532 

12*8 22,702 

16*3 


I.SO 

104,750 

16*2 

76,072 

18*9 

It 

18 and 80 ... 

87,489 

16*8 

70,240 

isJsMTs 

15 8 

21,146 

167 


16 1 

91,440 

■ J5*5 

n 

80 and 80 ... 

103,989 

19*3 


19*8 29,146] 

19*7 

26,776 

19*9 

133,136 

19*4 

117,168 

19*9 

*f 

80 and 40 ... 

74,645 

18*8 

64,682 

14*2 

19,9551 

18 5 

18,342 

18*6 1 

94,561 

13*7 

88,074 

14*1 

ft 

40 and 50 ... 

47,670 

8*8 

48,373 

9‘5 19,902 

8*7 

12,368 

1 9*2 

60,618 

8*8 

65,788 

Of 

ft 

SO and 60... 

85,641 

4*7 

24,404 

6*8 

7,106 

4*8 

7,203 

5*3 

32,667 

4*7 

81,688 


AImts 60 .. 

18,988 

8*8 

13,899 

8*0 

4,186 

2*7 

4,389 

3 8 

17,131 

8*4 

18,296 

8*1 


: — ^ r ^ ’ — ' — ^ -*■ 

Taking the children up to 12 years of age, wo find there are 344*9 jboys and 
324*7 girb in every 1,000 of the same sex or 334*8 taking both sexes, against 
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^854 in England* From 0 to 10 as compared witli England the proportion of 
children is greater ; from 10 to 15 there is a falling off ; from 15 to 40 again an 
excess. The decrease between 10 and 15 occurs principally in girls^ and Mr. 
riowden considers this is mainly attributable to the fact that the existence of 
girls of that age is systematically concealed^ 

In the Meerut district great care was taken by Mr. Flowden to insure 

^ accurate statistics of child life. He found 83,051 mUe 

Infant life. 

children up to one year of age, of whom 13,238 children 
were exactly under one year, leaving 19,813 males under one year of age. The 
female children up to one year of age numbered 29,479, of whom 12,127 were 
exactly of the age of one year, leaving 17,352 female children under one year. 
These figures afford fair data for calculating the number of infants in a district, 
and as it is the only district where much care has been taken on this point, 1 will 
make no apology for introducing here Mr. Plowden’s comparative stable, the 
proportion borne by infants at this term of life to the total population of both 
sexes, per 10,000 of the population 


Place. 

Year of 
census. 

c 

Both sexes. 

Male. 

Female. 

Meerut, ... 

... 

• CM 

1872 

2,919 

8,890 

8,943 

England, ... 

... 

... ... 

. <• 

1861 

8,936 

8,997 

8,874 

France, ... 

tie 

••• ‘ ... 

1861 

2,168 

8,811 

8,186 

Italy, ... . 

•ea 

tea 

1870 

3,331 

3,394 

8,270 

1 


On these figures Mr. Plowden remarks that though apparently assimilating 
niore closely to the English than to the Italian numbers for the firsiperiod of 
life, yet “ taking into consideration the high figures given for the quinquennial 
period, 0 to 5, I consider we are justified in accepting it as a fact that the aver- 
age duration of life, in this country is very much lowei— lower to an extent 
which has not yet been noticed in public records— than is the duration of life « 
in England 5 and further than this, it may, I think, be said the Italian average 
duration is nearly approached in this province.” In support of his argument 
Mr. Plowden quotes the mortuary statistics of seventy rural circles in which 
the rate of mortality exceeds the Italian average, and is far above the English 
rate’ The quinquennial periods up to fifteen years of age referred to above, viz ,, " 
from 0 to 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15 show a proportion of both sexes to the total 
population of 16*8, 12*1 and lO’l respectively, the proportion of females to 
the total population during the same periods being 17-0, 11*4, and 9*0 per cent. 


} For a further notice of this interesting point, see Census Report, I., Ur.— llx. Thedeiaikoi 
ages exceeding 60 years for this district are given, ibid, 460. ^ ^ \ 9* 
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Here we see the females ia excess during the first period^ and decreasing daring 
the other two. 

Taking the Hindus and distributiDg them amongst the four great classes of 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Banijas and other castes, we find 
in the Meerut district there were 109,804 Brahmans,^ 
of ]fhom 50,396 were females ; 55,033 Rajputs (23,830 females) ; 69,942 Ba< 
ni^s (31,832 females), while all the other castes numbered '756,447 souls, of 
whom 347,980 were females. 

The Brahmans comprise 11*1 percent, of the total Hindu population, and 
principally belong to the great Gaur division, which 
here numbers 95,809 souls (44,216 females) ; next come 
the Saraswat (2,130); Bh4t (1,807);^ Ach4raj (1,644); Dakaut (1,509) ; 
Chaurasiya (1,269); Dasa (574) ; Gujrdti (813) ; SaD4dh(623); Bohra(474); 
Gautam (581) ; Kanaujiya (551) ; Pallewdl (350) ; Taga (355), and Sarwa- 
riya (215). Gangaputr, Kashmiri, R4ndhlawdl, or Khandelwdl, Nagar, 
Padhe, Pachhdde, Rahiya and Vasisht Brahmans are Slso met with in small 
numbers. As landholders ^ they are chiefly found in the Bdgpat, Hdpur, and 
Meerut tahsils. The Bhdraddhvaj^o^raholds 12 villages ; Gorau, 3; Alambdh, 
2; Eishndtri, 1; Dichhit, 2; Soti^ 2; Tiwdri, 1 ; Gautam, 8; Gaur, 26; 
Surajdhvaj, 1 ; Bangdli, 1 ; G4rg, 1 ; Pachhas, 7 ; Bardsur, 3 ; Kasbdsur, 1 ; 
Ddlab, 1 ; Ataghan, 1 ; Tonga, 1, and Kausik, 1, or a total of 75 villages. In 
the Gaur division the Gaur tribe is the most iipportant, and in the Drdvira 
division the- Gujratis are the most numerous members in this district. The 
Achdraj subdivision holds one village in Bdgpat occupied by members of the 
Kdtydn clan. The above details are given according to the classification shown 
in the census returns and in the reports on the land-owning tribes. As a matter 
of fact, all Brahmans belong i6 either of two divisions, the Gaur or the 
Drdvira. The first prevails in the north of India, and the latter in the south, but 
Drdviras are also fairly represented in every district in these provinces. Each 
of these primary divisions contains five great tribes, which again admit of 
almost endless subdivision. The tribes of the Gaur^ division are the Kanaujiya, 
Sdraswat or Sarasiit, Gaur, Maitbil and Utkal, and the five tribes of the 
Drdvira subdivision are the Mahdrdshtra, Tailang, Drdvira, Karndt and Gurjjar. 
In addition to the Brahmans of the ten tribes there are numerous subdivisions 


bearing the name of Brahman and performing certain religious ceremonies 
usually attempted only by Brahmans, of whom some mention must be made. 

^ ^0 statistics as to the landowning tribes were carefully compiled by Nasfr All Kb|n, 
Ute Deputy Collector of Meerut, at the request of Mr. S. H. James, C.8., and contain the 
most accurate record of landholders in this district that we possess. • Thpre Is good reason for 
believing that the word 'Qaur* has no connection with Qaura, an old n&me for Bengal, and thlt^V 
it represents the name of a kingdom in eastern of Oudb, traces of which are seen in the word 
Gonda, which itill gives a name to a district. 



HEBRUf DlSTBm 


tn most of the caste lists they are placed in a division by themselves called 
Qie Das^hesiwdV^ The principal are as follows 

25. Aj&chi. 

26. Gurjjar EurmSchali. 

27. Parvati or Pabari or Nayap&IL 

28. Kormachali or Kumaoni. 

29. Kanaujiya Kurmachali. 

30. Mah&rathtra Kurni&chali. 

31. Puranc Kurmachali. o 

32. Katthak. 

33. Bh&t or Rajbhat or Jasaundhi. 

34. Lingiye. 

.35. Ghitiye. 

36. Pallew&l or BSrhar or Athbariya or 
Buhra or K&inya. 

37. B&dariya or Parchdnga. 

38. Paudti. 

30. Unauriya. 

40. Golapurab. 

41. Ndrl 

42. Lydriye. 

43. Myale. 

44. Dasadwfpi. 

45. Urahmaua of Dehra Dun. 

4G. Suraula. 

47. Giogara. 

48. The nuDicroua hill Brahmaos in 
Northern India. 

With the exception of the first four Dr^ira tribes not one of the ten tribes or 
these forty-eight outside tribes cat together or intermarry. The Ganr tribe 
of Kanaujiyas will be ju.iicei under the Etdwa district and I will here give a 
short account of the Gaur .tribe of the division. The caste lists give the 
following sub-iribos as belonging to the Gaurs Adigaur, Srigaur, Sanddh 
' or Sanorhiyas, Taga (?) Madhya Sreni Bangdli, Hiranya or Hariydnewdla, 
Fnshkarne Gaur, Bhojaka, Blidrgava, Shdbdbadi, Purbiye Gaur, Pachhdde, 
Chaurdsiya, TLakuruyan, Kakariya, Dasagaur and Doswdli Chhannat. Of 
'the last sub-tribe, which is chiefly confinod to Mdlwa, there are six branches 
the Gurjjar Gaur, Purikh, Sikhawdl, Diiyama or Dadhicha, Rhandelwd lor 
Kdndhlawal and Ojha or Gaur Sdraswat. To obtain an accurate idea of the 
distribution of these tribes it is necessary to add together all the scattered 
entries in the census rctuims and compare them with the total number of' 
Brahmans in each district. The following statement shows the number of 
Brahmans of the Gaur tribe and tbo total number of Brahmans in the districts 
in which the Gaur*tribe is predominant. The Tagas are separately given as 
it is more than doubtful whether they should be included amongst the Brahmans^ 
and it should be remembered that the Brahmans entered only under the name 
■ of their gdtras or as unspecified form no inconsiderable number in the census 
. returns, so that the figures as to the number of Gaurs here given must be taken 
as an estimate below the actual numbers.^ 


1. MSthur or Mathura-ke-Chaube. ! 

9. Nagadh or Gayawkl. 

3. SliSkdwipi. 

4. MSIawi. 

5. Saptshati Bang41l. 

6. Shenavi or Senavi. 

7. Palashe. 

8. Bhandariyc or Maddali or Dakant or 

Joshi. 

9. Mahabrahman or Acharaj. 

)0. Savr4lakhiya. 

n. Qaugaputr. 

12. Frayagwal. 

18. Btiiiinhar. 

14. Sengardaro. 

15. 8anakshar. 

16. Thatiya. 

17. P4r4shari. 

IS. rir&ii DangSli. 

19. Ahav5si or llaiwasi. 

SO. Purait. 

21. Byas. ^ 

S2. Yaninnaputr. 

23. Bilawdr, 

24. Kiehishvar. 


Aligarh alone 106,517 Brahmaos are entered as unspecified, and la Muttra U6,926w 


HBBRtJT DISTBICnV 


m 


District. 

Gaur tribe. 

Total number of 
Brahmans. 

Tagas. 

Dehta Ddn, ... ... 

1,154 

10,379 


Sahiranpur, ... ... ... 

. 41,078 

45,148 

16,10$ 

Muzaffarnagar, ' ... ... 

88,395 

40,634 

11,947 


97,784 

109,449 

43,417 

vulandshahr ... ... . 

87,466 

98,933 

6,766 

Ali(?arli| ..I t. 

3‘i,698 

148.249 

... 

Bijiiaur, 

26,792 

28.789 

j 10,605 

Moradabad| ... ... ... 

81,086 

47,744 

11,055 

Budaoiif ... ... 

55,840 

63,641 

... • 

Barcillyy •*. ... 

7,933 

76,443 


MlUttrSii tit iaa 

92,643 

148,763 

i 

!Eitaw0| i.« ... 

87,416 

93,083 

... 


The Gaurs are distributed througliout the Meerut division, the western districts 
of Rohilkhand, and the northern districts of the Agra division. In the Agra 
district and southwards, through the Diiab and in eastern Rohilkhand, thej 
give place to the Kanaujiyas. Each of the sub-tribes is divided into goira$ 
bearing specific titles such as Dikshit, Ghaube, Tiwari, Gautam, Nirmal, &Qp 
Thus the following gotras have the titles annexed to them : — 


Gotra. 

Title. 

Rausik, 

... Diclihit. 

Kishii&tri, ..t 

.•» Cbaiibc. 

, Bbdraddhvaj, ... 

... Tiw&ri, 

Parasur, ••• 

... Nirmal. 

“V^atsa, ... 

... Ndgwan. 

Gautam. ••• ••• 

••• Vidbata. 

Saudil, ••• 

••• Haritwul. 

aieslit, ... * • • • 

... Ghdgs^n. 


There is such confusion between the titles of gotra$ and the names of the 
gotraa themselves, not only in the census papers but amongst the people, that it 
is hopeless, at present, to arrange these intricate subdivisions on an intelligible 
basis. The recent discovery of an inscription of the third century in which 
• mention is made of a Gaur Brahman (see page 83) entirely upsets the theoiy 
that the Gaurs came from Bengal, as at that time the name of Gaur was 
^ unknown there. There can be little doubt that the Bengali Gaurs are the 
! descendants of immigrants from these provinces like the Kayaths. The Gaurs 
proper deny that the Tagds belong to their division, and put them in the same 
class as the Bhdinh&rs further south, as almost outside the pale of Brahmamsm. 
The many calls upon my attention must be my excuse for leaving this and 
ether interesting questions unsifted, which, however valuable for ethnologioal 
purposes, are somewhat removed from the objects of practical utility, stc^idily 
kept in view by me in preparing the present work. 











ifBEBtrF 


The. different clans of Rajpdts found at the census in 1872^ with their imm« 
bers, are given below. It will be seen that Ohauh&na^ 
RAjpats. Galliots, and Tu&rs alone include nearly two-thirds of 


the Hindiis classed under this head:^ 





Badgdjar, ... 

1,067 

Dor, 

ee« 

107 

Janwar, m. 

11 

Purabiya, ... 

IS 

Bais, 

78 

Dikshit, 

eei 

16 

Jhatiy&na, ... 

16 

Rahtor, ... 

no 

BhSI, 

4,739 

Ddhima, 

••• 

624 

Kachhwiha,... 

1,680 

Baghubansi,... 

180 

Bichhal, ... 

24 

Uilwat, 


49 

Kinwar, ... 

9 

K&oa, ... 

2ie 

Bargiyan, ... 

10 

Qargbausi, 


15 

Kachhaura, ... 

426 

Bdwat, ... 

28 

Bhitto, ... 

66 

Galliot, 


10,222 

Kasyapa, ... 

13 

Sarajbansi, ... 

61 

Bishn, 

124 

Gaur, 

• M 

203 

Ladwra, 

108 

Solankhi, ... 

880 

Bh&raddhv&j, 

IS 

Oaharw&r, 


600 

Mina, 

3 

Sisodiya, ... 

668 

Btetti, 

SO 

Gautam, 


6 

Mohil, 

67 

Sombansi, m. 

801 

Bhimala, ... 

210 

Han, 


86 

Mohrawar, ... 

241 

Sang] 41, ... 

44 

Chauh4D, ... 

17,207 

Haniimin, 


189 

Nirb&n, ... 

71 

Sanghawat, 

9 

Chandel, ... 

29 

Juiswdr, 

ft 

16 

Nirmal, 

16 

Tu4r, 

11,698 

Cbamargaur, 

80 

Janghara, 


206 

Panwar, ... 

1.169 

Tanak, ... 

62 

Dhengar, ... 

272 

Jadon, 

... 

328 

Pundir, ... 

840 

Tamota, 

17 


Besides these tribes 269 persons were classed amongst Rajputs without 
any specification. The Rajputs form but 5'6 per cent, of the total Hindu 
population in this district. Like the Brahmans, this list includes a number 
of mere gotras and titles which I am unable to assign to their proper tribes. 

The Hindu Rajput clans in the district are zaminddrs in 194 villages, and 
The Rajpats as land- Musalmdn Rajputs hold 48 villages. The largest land- 
holders are the Gahlots, Tudrs or Tanwdrs, and Somban- 
sis. The Gahlots were a powerful tribe in the twelfth century. One of Prithi- 
r&j’s best generals was Govind Rao, a chief of this tribe, who is said to have 
resided at Dehra in this district They now hold four villages in the Bdgpat 
tahsil, 7 in H&pur, and 27 in Ghdziabad. Musalmdn Gahlots hold nine villages. 
The TudrSi Tanwdrs or Tomars are very numerous in this district They look 
on themselves as the descendants of the Pdndavas, and many claim kinship with 
theTomar dynasty of Dehli that was overthrown by the Chauhdns. They now 
hold two villages in Mawdna, 32 in Hdpur. 12 in Meerut, and 34 in the Ghdzi- 
abad tahsil. The owners of the 32 villages in parganah Puth of the Hdpur 
tahsfl call themselves descendants of Bahadpdl, whom they assert to have been 
the tenth Raja of thd Tomar dynasty of Dehli, and to have founded Bhadsdna 
which has never been deserted to this day by his posterity^ Musalmdn Tudrs 
possess eight villages in Hdpur and three in Bdgpat. 

The Hindu Dor Rajpiits have but four villages, all of which are situated in the 
Dors. whiletheir Musalmdn brethren in thesame 

tract havel6. The Dors originally held the country from 
Eoil to Meerut, and under their leader Hardatta attained to considerable power.* 
It was Hardatta that built the fortof Meerut, founded Hdpur, and relieved Baran by 
paying the ransom demanded by Mahmdd Ghaznavi. About the time of Frithirfy 


I The name does not occur in the lists giren hy General Cunningham, (Arch. Sur., 1., ua) 
or in Tieflenthaler’s list. ‘See the Bnlaiidshahr district, page 84. * 






tibe ^wor of the Dors began to wane* They were pressed by the Mina Meos on 
the one sidei while the Oahlots expelled them from D&sna on the other. The 
Badgdjars are another old tribe still in possession of a large number of villages in 
Bnlandshahf. They occupied the southern portion of this district also. The 
chief of them here is the Sdbitkhdni family of Pilkua or Pilkhuwa but their in- 
fluence ended with Daulat Bao Singh, whose estates were sold by auction in 
The Nirb&n or Nirbhdn Rajputs are said to have formerly been a numer- 
ous and powerful tribe in this district, but forages all Nirbh&ns have been Musal* 
nidns. They now hold only two villages in parganah Loni in tahsil Ghdziabad. 

The Chauhdns in this district possess zaminddris in eleven villages. They 

ChsuhinB proper. most not be confounded with the Chauhdns mentioned 
hereafter as a degraded Hajpdt tribe, common in Rohilkhand and the upper Dudb. 
They are found principally in Sardhana, where they have four villages and one each 
in the Hdpur, Mawdna, and Meerut tahsils. The Musalmdn Chauhdns possess four 
villages. Panwdrs hold five villages in Sardhana and one in Bdgpat ; Kachhwahds 
have six in Sardhana and three in Bdgpat; Ddhimas bold three in Bdgpat. 
Sombansis possess 24 villages in Sardhana, where Bhandars have three. Dob 
have but one village in Bdgpat. Samdls have three villages, Lad was one, Makbld- 
chhas one, Hindu Bdehhals six, Musalmdn Bdchhals one, and Musalmdn Panwdrs 
three villages in the Meerut tahf»il. Musalmdn Bhattis have four villages in the 
Hdpur tahsil. Bagarmals have two, Surbas three, and Gaurs three villages in the 
Ghdziabad tahsil. The Jhatiydnas are found^in parganahs Sardhana and 
Bdgpat. 

The Baniyas of Meerut chiefly belong to the Agarwdl and Saraugi divisions, 
and comprise 7'1 per cent of the entire Hindu popula- 
Bsnlyai. 44,255 Agarwdls in 1872, 13,271 

Saraugis, 5,702 Gindatiriyas, 1,*796 Bishnois, 1,684 Rastaugis, 1,046 ofsthe 
Mahesri subdivision, 811 of the Raja-ke-Barddari, 261 Rautgis, and 28 Khandel- 
wals or Edndblawals. As might be expected, they form an important portion 
of the landholders in this district, being zaminddrs of 136 villages. The Bdn- 
sals hold 30 villages, of which 21 lie in the Ghdziabad tahsil. The Sangals 
. have 26 villages, chiefly in Mawdna. The Rautgis or Rohtagfs have five 
villages ; the Garg clans hold 53 villages, of which 39 are situated in the Meerut 
tahsil; the Maithils have 3 ; Sarwariyas, 1 ; Sandel, 1 ; Ransal, 2 ; Pdpariya, 
1, Raja-ke-Barddari, 13, Gotal, 5, Gargas 5, and Totral, 1. Of these villages 
7 are situated in the Bdgpat tahsil, 39 in Mawdna, 3 in Sardhana, 15 in 
Hdpur, 58 in Meerut^ and 21 in Ghdazibad. The Agarwdls are said to derive 
their name from the town of Agaroha on the borders of the Haridna Dutric^ 
whencethey emigrated after its capture by Muhammad Sdm. The Bishnois ana 
a peculiar sect of Hindds found there and in the neighbouring dbtrictsof 
Rohilkhand; they are more particularly noticed hereafter. 



ItVERUT 


7he great mass of the population belongs to the classes included undeif tbe 
head other castes” at the recent census, which then 

Oiasr castes. 

numbered 756,4*47 souls, or 76*2 per cent, of the entire 
Hindu population. They belong to the following tribes : — 


.Agari, 

Ah&r, 

Ahfr, 

Baheliya, 

Banbata, 

Banj&ra, 

BSnsphor, 

Barhai, 

BSri, 

Beld&r, 

BbarbhdDja, 

Bhat, 

Bhors, 

Ch&i, 

Charoir, 

.Chhipi, 

Darzi, 

Dh&nak, 

Dhobi, 

DhAna, 

Dom, 

Dno&dh, 

Gadhcla, 

Garariya, 

Ghosi, 

Giijar, 

HajjSm, 

Halwti 

J&t, 

Jotsbi, 

JuUha, 

KAchhi, 

Kah&r, 

Ealv&r, 

Kaniboh, 

Kanjar, 

XSnpri, 

Khfif’ 

Khikrob, 

Khatfk, 

Khattr^ 


433 

273 

17,291 

1,344 

72 

255 

17 

12,)G6 
d3 
30 
2,905 
62 
1'‘4 
134 
1 97,273 
3,401 
762 
1,570 
1,631 
1,942 
23 
60 
70 
14,171 
666 
6(»,350 
19,359 
58 

145,514 

31 

10,698 

4?3 

36,986 

2,083 

743 

651 

63 

3,740 

716 

50,107 

6,035 

1,880 


Kori, 

Kiimhar, 

Kurmi, 

Kuzagar, 

Lodha, 

liohfir, 

Miuinar, 

Mali, 

Mall&h. 

Munihfir, 

Mochi, 

Nat, 

Naik, 

Nuiiiya, 

Ofh, 

Pasi. 

Patabra, 

Kahti, 

Pain, 

Rarnaiya, 

Rangri'z, 

Kawa, 

Kiwari, 

Saiai. 

Saikalgar, 

Bail!, 

Shoragar, 

Sonar, 

Tagn, 

Tanioli, 

Tawdif, 

Teli, 

Tliather.'i, „ 
Vaishnn, .. 
Bairagi, 
Barwa, 
Fakir, 

Goshain, .. 
Jogi,* 

Sadh, 

Bangali, .. 
Unspecified, 


Thfl J&ts are the most important and most industrious of all the cultivators 

J4to. ‘he entire Meerut divi- 

«on. As proprietors they hold zamiiidfiris in 488 
vIHages, and altogether have influenced the character of Meerut more than any 
other caste. In the DuAb they are divided info two great classes- the Hele and 
the Dhe, corresponding to the PaclihAde and Deswale of Rohilkhand and Dehli: 
The Hele aubdivision is by far the most nnmerons in this district Heles are 
found in e^Y The Dhes occupy several villages in the neighbour- 

hwd of BAbligari, andHApur as Bachota; in the Sardhana tahsil they hold 
^b.nya,and m M^rut, Zainpur and other villages in its neighbonrhood. 

for the Dhes, apparently on the ground that the latter smoke, take food and 



finoJ^ #ibli Sfais. The Dies, too, are foljbwert for the most pari of STfcaak :f 
jkb, and call themselves Sikk', though thmr usages do not in many resfiebti 
iorrespond. The Dhes are in fact a later colony, hnd in their efforts to provide ; 
or themselves have interfered with the comfort of their Hele brethren^ vrh^ . 
appear to have arrived in the district at a very early date. Tliey all say that 
ky came here from Jaisalmer about 1,!00 years ago, and this may be considered " 
A a very close approximation to the truth. They first settled in the nortb- V; 
vest corner and drove out the Tagas from Chbapraiili, Kutdna, and Baraut, and ; 
gradually extended their possessions throughout the whole district. 

The most immcrons clans of the Jats in this district are the Salakldin, Ba** 
rnvvat, Dal&l, Jhar,Dewate, Nabri, and Suranj. The 

Jfcts aa lamlowners. i « 

Salaklain hold 52 villages in Bagpat and 16 m Bar- 
lhana; the SarAwats have 20 villages, of which 12 are in Ghiiziabad, five in 


idaw&na, and two in Bdgpnt. The Daldls hold 36 vi’ logos in the Hdpur tahsil 
ind two elsewhere. The Jliars havo 16 villages in HUpurand 14 in Mawdna.- 
Cho Dewates possess 26 villages in the south and oast ; tlTo Naliris 18 in Gh&zi^ 
ibad; the Suranj clan hold 17 in the Meerut tahsil ^ and the Khokhars have 14^ 


ullages in Bagpat. The remaining clans, with the number of villages they hold ^ 


ire as follows 


Dinkar, 

Tanka r, 

Ghatw4la, 

Pana&r, 

Dhohun, 

Honda, 

Lankra, 

Min, 

Nain, 

( hakara, 
Saroha, 

’ Faniya, 
Hori, 

8or4n, 

Dh4ka, 

Dfthima, 

Bhara, 

Malak, 

Udjiyan, 

Oarak, 

Hora, 

Kharkhar, 

Kachhwfihd, 

Bddw&t, 

R4li, 

Gbaoghas, 

Kaodzijan, 

M4ri, 


13 

Khadti, 

8 

llhoiidd, 

3 

18 

Ujldn. 

Kakran, 

1 

Jakhar, 

2 

Ponra, 

9 

AhTfiwat, 

2 

Jardna, 

6 

Bhdgri, 

4 

Tahala, 

3 

Barhdn, 

7 

Kdjli, •• 

8 

Kalkul, 

4 

Ganthwdra, 

9 

Mahdjal, 

14 

Hdsi, • 

a 

Sadheri, 

II 

Jangdla, 

s 

Saldhu, 

1 

Dhalwdn, 

4 

Sildb, 

I 

Mandhar, 

1 

Rodwdl, 

1 

Tahllar, 

4 

Galiya, 

6 

Bliainala, 

a 

Mohariya, 

1 

Sebak, 


1 Sahlot, 

3 Kirrbar, 

3 Bulain, 

4 • Khebon, 

I Oalsat, 

3 Pabariya, 

9 8&lagw4n, 

1 Dardr, 

5 Nau14ya, 

3 Birwal, 

2 Chdliul, 

2 Gotjal, 

3 Moras, 

1 J&bar, 

1 Boia, 

1 Kahal. 

2 Daiiddn, 

1 Kdoibar, • 

4 Sabharan, 

6 Knnta, 

2 Bhatiydn, 

I Soraj, 

1 Dlidngi, 

4 Halcrahnii, 

4 Masddi, 

4 Baja, 

2 Cli&ki&n, 

1 Mdjra, 



AmolfgBt th^ 92 names there are several taken from clans of Rajputs, such aai J 
Ddnkar, Fanwdr, Ddhima, Kachhwdha, Bdgri, &c., others from names 
pla^or persons, while the name Jangdla reminds us of the Mlechoha tribe, 
tjblat^me in the Panrdnik geography. Of the villages given above, 151 ^ ^ 

3d 





iuupnr DISTWCT. 
in the BAgpat iabsil, 49 in‘MawAna, 87 in Sardhana, 108 in HApnr, 

.8$ in Meerut, and 60 in the Gh4ziabad tahsil; total 488. 

There is no tribe in these provinces whose history has given rise to more 
conjecture than the J&ts.^ According to their own 

account they are the descendants of the marriage of 

Bajpdts with women of an inferior class, and in tins manner they account for 
the names of the Rajput tribes amongst thoir own clans. The local story makSs 
the Jdts of Meerut the descendants of one Jaswant Singh. Others derive the 
name from the or hair of ]\Iahadeo, or that they are the descendants of the 
great J4du race. Those who do not regard themselves as natives of India trace 
their origin to the north-west, and give Garh-gajni or Ghazni as their old abode, 
which may be Ghazni in Afghanistan, or the old city of Gajnipnr near Rawal Pindi. 
In the Panjab the Jats form nearly ono-half the population of the various dudba 
from the foot of the hills down to Multan, and nearly four-tenths of the entire 
popnlatioD. West of the Ravi they are nearly all Musalmdns. In Bharatpur 
(Bburtpore) and Biana the JaU arc also numerous, and here tho Hindu section 
point to Kandahar as their parent country, while the Mnsalmdns adhere to 
• Garh-gajni. General Oimningham identifies them with tho Xanthii of Strabo 
and tho latii of Pliny, and derives their origin from tho country of Zotale on 
the Oxus. He places them in tho end of tho seventh century in Sindh, and * 
identifies them with the^ Zaths, who plundered the army of Mahmiid on their 
utKffh from Somnuth. Though there is a strong presumption that the Scythian ■ 
latii of the classical writers are identical with the Zaths of the early Musalmdn 
histories, and that the latter are tlie ancestors of tho Jats of the present day, 
yet many anthoritics lean to the account given of their origin by the Jdts 
themselves, that they are the offspring of mixed marriages, and of Aryan, not 
Turanian, descent^. 

A degraded Rajpiit tribe calling themselves Chauhans are found in the 
Chauh&Qs Huab and Rohilkhand. They hold eighteen villages 

• ‘ ^ chiefly in tho Bagpat, Meerut, and Ghdziahad tahsils. 

They are not regarded as Kshatriyas, and do not intermarry with Rajputxlans. 
They stand in the same relation to Kshatriyas as the Jdts and Gujars, and in 
comzQon with the J4ts, kardo (or concubinage) is I awful amongst them, and the 


^ See Beames’ Elliot, I., 13o ; Cunningham Arch. Sur., 11., 8, 58 ; Lassen’s Bactriau Coins. 
Thej are identical with the Jats [Juts] o£ the Panjab. 

* It is impossible to follow up these speculations here, or to enter into a discussion as to tho 
connection of the Jfits with the Massa Gete or great Oetss and Sakoe Scythians, who were Ciien*^ 
tially the same as the Dah (Dhe ?) Scythians, all of which belonged to the g^eat trilm of to 
or Abars. The reference to General Cunningham’s, Lassen’s, and Sir H. Elliot's works^^contaln 
most of the arguments on both aides of the question. The J&ts undoubtedly entered tl^ npper 
Du&b from tho Pan jab ; the Holes probably about the tenth to the twelfth centuries, a]|| thiT 
Dhes within the last 150 years. 
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of Bucfa connection is legitimate. Their principal goirai BX^ Antat^ 
Kachhw&ha, Cliauhdn, Tanw4r, Barij&n, Lakha, Mahadw4r| MakhI4ohha, and 
Bahai. Six of the twelve E4yath gotraa are represented in this district : the 
M4thur, Bhatnagar, Sribdstab, Kulsreshta, Saksena 
Kfiyaths. Anvashta. They are, however, of little importance 

eitl^er for intelligence, wealth, or numbers. The Enlsreshta clan holds 15 villages. 

* The Gujars are more numerous in this district than in any other in these 
Provinces, numbering 60,350 souls. Next comes Sah4- 
Gujara. ranpur, Bulandshahr, and Miizaffarnagar. In Bohil- 

khand they number over 10,000 iu the Bloradabad and Bareilly districts. They 
appear again in strength in Agra and Jalann, and have a considerable colony 
in tho jungle tracts of Mirzapur. Altogether they number over a quarter of 
a million in these Provinces. In the Punjab thoy are chiefly Musalm&us. The 
Gdjars are of very, unsettled habits, and much given to cattle-lifting and a life 
of plunder. Their favourite home in this district is in the jungle tracts in the 
khddirs of the J umna, Hiiidnn and Ganges, where the rougfi,* uncultivated wasteif 
aflbrd them good pasturage for ilieir cattle. Duyng the latter half of the ’ 
past century and the first quarter of the present century there were several 
powerful Gujar chiefs in this district, abut their possessions Have been miioh 
Yedneod daring tho old settlements. Their most influential clans are the Bainslai « 
Easana, Mawi, B4gri, and Dodo. At tho end of tho last century Jit Singhi 
Gujar of Parichhatgarh, was one of the most povva^'ful Hindu chieftains in the 
district. In the time of Ruja Guldb Singh Bahsuma became the head-quar- 
ters of the Gujar confederacy, and continued so until the union of the Landhaura 
and Bahsuma estates. The Gujars have zamiuddri possessions in 209 villages. 
The Bainsla clan hold 16 villages, Easana, 15; Ehobra, 16; Mdwi, 30; Bagri, 

34 ; Dede,‘'20 ; Morhal, Boswdl, arfd Motli, 5 each ; Eardna, 4 ; Ddhima, 

Bbdli, and Jobar clans, 3 each ; the Ehubar, Adhdua, Tdbri, li^unddn, Bad- 
hdna, Gotdr, Mdhila, Goli, Obandela, Bhaddna, Chhokar, and Chatrdna, two each, 
tmd the Bhadr&ua, Dhandel, Sarsat, Ohander, Magori, Jiridhdr, l^ahdri, Yona, 
Tongar, Ddla, Bhaddra, Rdthi, Pilwdn, Mamri, Bapau, Rajwdn, Tanwar^ 
Sarddna, Dahra, Sukal, Bdhtor, Bdsani, and Kalsiya clans one village each. 
The increase of cultivation in tho Gujar villages through which tho canal passes 
has been a subject of remark of late years, and with this chaiigo to agricultural 
^life a marked improvement has taken place in their character. It is said of those 
inhabiting the upper slope of the J umna that they have improved flfly per cent, 
since mutiny.’’ Their character is now very diflci^cnt from that of their 
brethren in the lower valley, who still adhere to their hereditary occupation of 
cattle-liiling. This habit is much fostered the unsteadiness arising irpixt 
their profession of grazier. Of the villages mentioned above, 12 are situated ill 
the Bdgpat tahsll, 81 in Mawdna, 6 in Sardhana, 23 in Hdpor, 81 in Meentt| 
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6€ in Glifaiabad ; total/ 209. The Qfijars and tlieir his!o»y have been noticed 
tinder the Sahdranpur district. 

The Taga tribe is one of the most numerous in this district, and is confined to 
the Saharanpur, MuzafFarnagar, Bulandshahr, Morad- 
^ Tagas. abad, and Meerut districts. A few scattered members 

are found in other districts, but they are inconsiderable in both numbers ^and 
importance. Thoir most powerful clans are the Mitwal, Gaur, Dikhit, P^sb^, 
Maheshwdra, Debdn, and Sdndlas. In Bdgpat there is a tribe of Tagas, called 
Chulat or Chula, who are said to have come from Cbdta or Ch&ra, on theieastern 
borders of Bikanir ; a wc^ known division of Tagas is into Bisa or full caste, 
and Dasa or half caste. The Dasas, entered separately in the list to the num- 
ber of 574, probably belong to the latter division, in which the marriage of 
widows is allowed. The name Taga is said to be derived from the words tydg* 
dena^ “to give up.” Ono story has it that in the reign qf Parikshit, king 
of Hastindpur, the snakes attacked the city, and notwithstanding that Parikshit 
retired into tlio middle of the Ganges to avoid them he was bitten and died. 
His son Janamejaya resolved on the extirpation of the great snake race and 
summoned Brahmans from all quarters to aid him. Amongst these the Tagas, 
who also call themselves Gaur Tagas, c§mo in great numbers from the south, 
probably from Gonda, in Qudh. Preparations were made for a great horn or 
sacrifice, and all the Ndgas wore slaughtered except Takshak and Vdsuki, who 
were saved at the intervention of a Brahman. In reward for tlioir aid on this 
occasion the Raja bestowed on each of the Brahmans present a grant of a 
village within the pdn leaf distributed with atr at the close of the ceremony, so 
that they became cultivators of the soil and gave up their position as Brahmans. 
Those who refused the grant and continued Brahmans retired to Haridna, 

* whilst the Tagas settled down about Hastiftapur, whence they ^migrated and 
took possession of the neighbouring parganahs. With few exceptions, all 
the Tagas in this district claim descent from the Gaur Brahmans; Another 
legend makes them descendants of one Iswar Bhdt, by a prostitute, in the 
reign of the same’ Baja, but the traditions of all tribes in the district declare 
them to be the degenerate descendants of a Brahman stock, who were in poai^ 
session of the district as cultivator long before the arrival of the J4ts from 
thewest. Retreating before the Jats and Gujars, the Tagas abandoned the north- 
western parganahs where those warlike tribes first settled, and are now chiefly 
found in the parganahs to the south of the district. The Hindfi Tagas are 
•zamindfirs in 289 villages. The Mitwal gotra hold 46 villages in tahsi^Ghisi- 
ahad, the Dikhits have 19 in the same tahsil, and* the Gaura 11 ; the P4sb4ns 


Taga landowners. 


possess 55 villages and the Debdns 18 in the H4pur 
tahsil,and theSdndlas have 22 villages, chiefly in the 


Sardhanatahsil. The Mabeshw&ras have 12 villages, all but one lying in the 



Mavrina tahaii,aad tlie Kauaik clan possess It villages il^ Bikgpat] The remain** 
ing clans of Hindu Tagas, with the number of villages they occupy, are as 
follows 
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Ahirs. 


Of these 43 are situated in the Bagpat tahsil, 31 in Mawdna, 23 in Sar* 
dhana, 94 in Hapur, 10 in Meerut, and 88 in the Ghdziabad tabsiL 
Musalmdn Tagas hold 46 villages. The Bainsan gotra have two and the 
Basydns four villages in Ghdziabad, and the latter one also in Mawdna. The 
Mabeshwdra possess 21 villages in Mawdna and 7 inHd|Tur, where also the Ma- 
salmdn Galsans have two and the Musalmdn rdsbdns four villages. Neither 
Hhe Hindu nor the Musalmdn Tagas are good cultivators, but it is said that their 
condition in this respect is improving, and when brought iuto competition with 
the Jdts they improve by the example shown them. 

The Ahirs are for the most part found in the Bdgpat tahsil. Sir H. M. Elliot 
writes The only districts which in the Ahi4-Akbari 
are said to have Ahir zaminddrg are Naginf and 8ar- 
dhana.^’ At the present time there is not a single Ahir zam'inddr in the Sar- 
dhana tahsil. Among the Ahirs in this district the Deswdls of Bdgpat are the 
most numerous, holding 15 villages out of the 44 possessed by the tribe. The 
Bhaddna and Dogri clans hold tWo each ; the Ndhariya five; the Satariya and 
Karo 3 'a four each, and tho Jarwdl, Bhalol, LdJhi, Jariya, Ddhima, Earwa, 
Ohdsba, Bariydn, Biihaulya, Bhaldn, Tan war and Jutbdya clans, one village 
each. There are 23 villages in the Bdgpat tahsil, 8 in Mawdna, 5 in Meerut, 
and 8 in the Ghdziabad tahsil; total, 44. The Ahirs are widely spread all 
over these provinces, aiid are in a position somewhat similar to that of the Gt^ara 
and Jdts. Some connect them with the Abhiri of Ptolemy. 

The Masalmdn Mewdtis or Meosire not mentioned in the census of 1872. 

__ _ „ They hold two villages jn the Hdpur tahsil. The Dhagal 

m clan of Hindu Meos also hold one village m the Txliaztv ^ 

abad tahsil. In earlier times they were a very powerful tribe in the noHhem 
Dudb. It was in a great measure due to their exertions that the Gahlota siio-, 
oeeded in dislodging the Dors from Bnlandsbabr and the south of Meerut In 
return the Meos were* permitted to appropriate large estates in the conquo^ 
countiy. They were, however, always turbulent and unmanageable, and are ; 
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f^aently mentioned by the Persian historians. As early as 1241 A.D. they 
^ave considerable trouble to the Musalm&n rulers of Dehli. In that year we read 
in the Tabakdl-i-Nadn^ that Ulugh Khdn* inflicted a severe chastisement "on 
the Mawdi of the Dudb between the Gangesand the Jumna. He fought much 
against the infldels and cleared the roads and neighbouring country from in- 
surgents.” A similar expedition was organized in 1249 A. D., and in 1259 Ulu^h 
Khdn exercised his horsemen by making war upon' the Mawds while awaitiflg 
the attack of the Mughals from the west For a long time the Meos remained in 
peace until the accession of Ghaiyas-nd-din Balbanin 12t)5 A. D., who employed 
himself in harrying the jungles in which they concealed themselres. The his- 
torian Zia-ud-din Barni writes that the turbulence of the Mewdtis had in- 
creased to such an extent that they used to plunder the houses in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Dehli itself. To such a pitch had their daring extended 
that it was found necessary to close the western gates of the city at after- 
noon prayer. The Sultan spout a whole year in his expeditions against thomi 
and built forts and posts to protect the city from their incursions. In this 
campaign 100,000 of the royal army were slain by the Mewdtis according 
to Barni, but more probably the same number of the enemy were slain as* 
Firishta says. In the reign of Firoz S];idh the tracts occupied by the Meos 
in the Dudb wore known as Mawds, and from their wild and rugged cha- 
racter the word occasionally became synonymous with a fastness or place of 
strength. Thus wo read* thai^Malik Chhaju, on his defeat by the royal forces, 
escaped into a Mawds \ again the defeated army of Ain-ul-mulk " fell ihto 
the hands of the* Hindus of the Mawds.” In both these cases, referring 
as they do to the Dudb, the tracts occupied by the Meos appear to me to be 
intended. In 1426 A.D. also we read that Mubdrak Sbdh crossed the 
Jumna and "attacked the village of Harauli,\)ne of the well-known places in 
Mawds.” The expedition of Balban is not forgotten in this district, and to it 
is attributed the expulsion of the Moos from Meerut. They are now to bo 
chiefly found iu Bulandshahr, Aligarh, and Budauu, and still bear the same cha- 
racter for violence and love of plunder that seems to have adhered to them from 
their earliest days. They are the principal dakaits of the present day not only 
in our own Prt>vincGs but all through Bajputdna. 

The Gaddis orGadhis or Gadablas areti small tribe resembling the Ghosis, 
and for the most part Musalmdns. They have a few scat- 
tered communities in Garhmuktesar, Sa|dwa, Hastind- 
pur, Kithor, and Meerut. They are zamfnddrs of six villages, of which fouf 

^ Dovson’B Elliot, II, 362. Professor Dowson seems to be in some difficulty as to the 
meaning of the term Mawds, but it can only refer to the Meos, whose power at this time is suffi- 
ciently clear from local history. See farther JI, 379 : III, 104, 138, 849, and IV, 63. 

* Dowson’s Elliot, 111, 138, 849. 
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Eambos. 


Rawas. 


Mnsalm&QS. 


are in parganah Meernt, one in plr^nab HaBtin&pnr, and one in Sai^wa. 
The Hindu Kambos of the Ohaup&r clan have two villages in the Meerut tabsf I, 
and the Musalmdn Kambos possess eleven viIlageS| of 
which fiv#ir6 in Ghdziabad, throe in Meerut^ two in 
Sardhana, and one in the Mawdna tahsil. The Rawas hold 17 villages in this 
district distributed among the following ffots : — LepdOj 
1 ; Sordn, 1 ; Ediiydn, 1 ; Kdnrn* 2 ; Yona, 5 ; Deswdt^ 

1 ; Chauhdn, 5, and Bdgri, 1. Six of these are situated in the Bdgpat tahsil^ 
six in Sardhana, and one in Meerut. Bohras or Bhoras hold four villages in 
Bdgpat, of which two belong to the Bokal clan and two to the Pdrdsar clan. The' 
Bdhal clan of Khattris hold five villages in Ghdziabad ; the Mabdr clan of 
Eahdrs possess two villages ; tlie Nangal clan of Mdlis, five villages ; the Ro« 
darbdni clan of Goshdlus, two villages; Giri Goshdins, throe; Ndnakshdhi 
Gosbdins, two ; and Charanddsi Goshdins, two villages. 

The Muhammadans nnmbor 281,857 souls, oP whom 134,101 aro females. 

They are divided into Shaikhs, numbering 181,106, with 
86,137 females; Sayyids, 7,729 ; Mughals,* 2,366 ; 
Pathans, 19, U7 (9,307 females), and unspocifiod 71,539 (33,670 females). The 
Shaikhs of the Meerut district divido«themselvcs into seven classes:— (1) Sa« 
diki, the descendants of Abu Bakr;(2) Farrukhi, descendants of Umar; (3) 
Usmdni, descendants of Usmdn ; (4) Marddni, descendants of Muhammad ; (5) 
Answdri,the same ; (6) Nabi, the same; and(7) Kiiraishi, considered the highest 
of the seven classes. It need hardly be said that the great mass of the Shaikhs 
are descendants of converted Hindus. The Shaikhs possess 49 villages ; the 
Afghdns and Mughals hold 42; Sayyids, 119; Mirs, 7 ; Biidchs, 5; and 
Kasdbs, 1. These are in addition to those already noted as in the hands of 
Nau-muslims and the Musalmdn ^divisions of Hindu tribes. Altogether 337 
villages are held by Musalmans in this district. The first application of the 
term Nati-muslim was to the Mughal converts who remained about Dehli after 
the departure of Abdullah, grandson of Huldku, in 1292 A.D. 

Amongst the non- Asiatic inhabitants, the last census showed that 942 natives 
of Great Britain resided in the Meerut district. There 
were 8 French,- 3 German, 6 Italian, 1 1 Portuguese, 3 
i8wi8S,and 1,176 European inhabitants whose nationality was not speciBed ; total ^ 
Europeans 2,149. The Eurasian inhabitants numbered 142 souls. AmoD||nt 
foreign Asiatic nations losiding in the district were 18 Afghans, 3 Armenians, 23^ 
]^a8hmiris, and 25 Nepalese. Amongst landholders, Englishmen hold 24 villages' 
in the Ghdziabad tahsil, three in Mawdna, and one in Bdgpat Frenchmen hold 

five villages in Bdgpat, and an Arab has one in S^dhaua.* 

... - . - » ' ^ . — -ii ■■ 

• » JfowBO^ ElItotYn, 147. , 


other nationalities. 
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MSKRUT biSTRIOT. 

The following statement shows the^distribution of the population per 

eacli cultivated square mile and the proportion of 
Distribution of the . . , . . u i. ^ j* ^ 

castes according to cuiti- the principal castes in each parganah oi the districu 

• The Chamdrs forrtltthe great mass of the labouring 

population in every parganah, and in the whole Province number one- 
eighth of the entire population, being found in large numbers in every 
district ° 


Parganah. 


Bigpat, M. 
naraiit, 
Chhaprauli, 
RutSna, ... 
Loni, '■ 
Barndwa, ... 
Meerut, ... 
DSitna. ... 
.laHLlabad, 
Htpura, ... 
hardbana, ... 
Garhmuktesar, 
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Ocenpatidns. 


Perhaps no more important facts can be gleaned from the recent census tha^ 
those relating to the occupation of the people. The 
broad distinction of agriculturists and non-agriculturists 
« has always been observed in all tlie enumerations that have taken plaee in this 
district. In 1847 the proportion of the population engaged in agriculture' wan 
given as 392,109 souls, or 45 per cent., of the total population : in 1853 
the records show 510,135 souls, or 45 percent, and in 1865 the numbers 
were 521,890, or 43 per cent, of the total population. The census of 1872k 
oif this point is more explicit and gives materials from which a correct idea 
the occupations o^f the 1,273,914 souls inhabiting this district may be^b- 
tained. Taking the same broad distinction, we have in .1872 an agricultuAl 
Agriculturists * ' population numbering 537,230 persons, op 42*2 percent, 

^ ^ of Uie total population. Of these 445,700 were Hibdds, 

or 35 per cenff of the entire pop^tion, an<!l^9l,414 were Musalmdns, or 7*2 per 
ceit. Divided into the two closes ofgjandqjrners anS cultivators, the oensus 
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bIiovs 232,583 (104,830 females) unider the former class and 324,647 (136,455) 
tinder the latter class. The Hindu landowners numbered 106,182 males and 
84,623 females, while the Musalm4aa showed 21,539 males and 20,237 females. 
The Musalinan cultivators are set down at 49,638 (23,474 females). On the 
total agricultural population the male adults (above fifteen years of age) num* 
ber 184,916, consisting of proprietors of land, 79,203; cultivators; 105,258 1 
ploughmen, 247 ; gardeners, 107 ; singhdra-growors, 47 ; and indigo-planters, 40. 
To complete the return of those dependant upon the land, as distinguished from 
other occupations, we should add to the above 3,269 persons engaged about ani- 
mals, and one-half the 58,656 males recorded as labourers, which would give a 
total of 217,513 adult males out of the district total of 428,682, or a little over 
one-half. 

The agricultural comprises but one of the six classes into which the popula- 
Occupations other than *!<>» was divided at the recent densus. Taking the 
agriculture. remainder in order, and remembering that the figures 

refer only to male adults, the follow’ing facts- may bo gleaned. The first or pro- 
fessional class numbers 10,319 members, amongst whom are classed Government 
servants ; the learned professions, art, <&c., as family priosts (6,217), pandits 
(645), school -masters (227), druggists (159), doctors (232), singers and musi- 
cians (392). The second or domestic class comprises 53,457 males engaged in 
entertaining and performing personal offices for men, such as inn-keepers, per- 
sonal servants (24,150), washermen, cooks, tablc^attondants, water-carriers 
(7,476), and sweepers (13,475). The third or commercial class gives 36,078 
males, and includes all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money or goods of 
various kinds, as merchants (1,480), shop-keepers (17,043), money-lenders 
(3,491), and the like; also persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals 
and goods, as porters (8,850), ctolios (1,584), ekka-drivers (281), &o. The 
fourth class is the agricultural already noticed. The fifth class numbers 67,761 
males and embraces all industrial occupations, including those engaged in arts 
and mochanics, as painters (471), patwas or nocklacc- makers (220), saddlers 
(309), masons (693), carpenters (4,281), weavers (16,6^6), tailors (3,471), 
shoe-makers (3,842), &c. ; all persons engaged in the manufacture of food and 
drink, as grain- parchers (1,167), confectioners (750), green-grocers (962)| 
butohors (948), Ac., and all dealers in animal, vegetable, or mineral substances. 
In the sixth and last class the indefinite and unproductive classes are arranged. 
They number 72,882* males amongst whom 58,656 are set down as labourers 
and 1,222 as excavators: beggars number 11,986, and form the greater 
portion of the class supported by the community at large. The population is 
essentially rural. There are only fifteen towns having a population exceeding 
5,000 inhabitonts, and the different non-agricultural classes are chiefly found 
in the villages in the interior of tlie district. 
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Cbaudbris. 


The pmch or local indigenous tribunal is hereditary, and, as a rule, new men 
are neveradmitted except when the hereditary ones 
Fanch&yats. notoriously unfit for the duty. Tlie new members 

are always men of wealth and influence. Panchayats are held on private 
afiairs, such as caste, family customs, relationship, private quarrels, and not 
unfrequentl^ for the decision of criminal cases. The Nai or barber is employed 
to summon the parties, and when all are assembled the president (sar-pandh) 
or umpire is appointed. Tlie complainant first tells his story, and after that 
the defendant replies. Then the decision is given in accordance with the votes 
of the majority. In cases of want of unanimity the decision is sometimes put 
off from time to time. In villages these pancliilyats sit in the cto/d/, and 
in cities in mandirs and shiiocUas (temples). Sometimos among the lower classes, 
on annual holidays, the people put in their complaints, and the assembled 
members of their caste decide the case. A frequent punishment inflicted by a 
panchdyat is expulsion from caste (jiliji ka maut)^ A Chaudhri or hoad of a 
trade or profession was formerly appointed by Q-overn- 
ment, but this practice has long ceased to be followed. 
The people now choose their own Chaudhris, and the post is usually hereditaryt 
Frequently, however, in cases of great dissatisfaction the Chaudhris are displaced 
and new ones elected. Sometimes Chandhris are found useful in emergencies 
when the Government requires certain work performed, but they are never able 
to collect many people togetbor from their trades without ])ressure from some 
Goverumout official. Privately tho Chaudhris decide tho disputes that arise in 
their own barudari or guild, as at weddings, mournings, and when a member 
has so committed himself that he ought to be ejected from his caste. In largo 
bazars the chief officer is called chaukrayot ; he stands with regard to tho shop- 
keepers in tho same position as a Chaudhri* in relation to a trade. In large 
bazars, too, the weighmen aro important personages, and have as perquisite a 
pice in the rupee on all grain sold {toldi). In cities where many Brahmans 
live, as in Meerut, they form themselves into parties called tharas^ each of which 
is presided over by a sirddi*, who performs the same duties as a Chaudhri. 

Labourers in this district take food usually but twice a day, once in the early 
morning and again in tho evening. Their food is 
generally maize, bdjrajodrj and barley, and when wheat 
is cheap that also. From a half to two-thirds of a ser i^ considered a fair meal 
for an able-bodied man. Petty traders cat similar food, using more wheat the 
better their circumstances, and by the addition of ddl (split pulse) making np 
various dishes. The average price of barley is 26 sers per rupee, of maize 35 
sers, of bdjra 34 sers, of joS' 36 sers, while the average price of ddl is three 
quarters of an anna the ser. The higher and well-to-do middle classes make 
gram, rice and wheat their chief food, seasoning their dishes with ghi (clarified 


Food of the lower classes. 
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butter); spioes; turmeriC; &c. Two of the most favourite dishes 'amongst .the 
middle classes are kachauri^ compounded of urd ddl and fine flour, and khkhti^ 

, which is a seasoned dish of mdng ddly bdjra and other grains boiled with 
rice. Fish are eaten by the lower classes everywhere among Hindus. Braph«> 
mans, J4ts, Oujars, and Baniyas (orthodox and Jains), however, do not eat 
fish. Among the better classes this article of food is consumed by Kdyaths and 
Bengalis ; Europeans and Musalmdns too are large consumers. In the early 
part of the hot weather large quantities of cucumbers (kctchra) aud melons 
{tavhuza or water-melon, and kharhiza or musk-melon) arc consumed by all 
classes. In villages younggram and mustard leaves are oaten, and potatoes 
everywhere by the well-to-do classes. The sankdkra, or fruit of the san plant, 
is a favourite vegetable; so also carrots fydjar or zirdak)^ and among the wealthy 
classes the kanwal-kakri, or root of the lotus. European vegetables are gain- 
ing ground and are now found growing in the neighbourhood of most large 
towns. In the Bagpat tahsil, even so far removed from tho residence of • Euro- 
peans, 55 acres of onions were grown in 1871. Among the grains oaten by 
the lower castes, especially Kahars, are sanwak and pu^di, which grow spontane- 
ously, and mmdway a very cheap grain. 

, In villages houses are very rudely constructed. As a rule gdrd (mortar) or 
Habitations (moistened earth) are ))iled up in the shape of walls 

and plastered outside and inside with a composition of 
^ cow-dung and earth mixed, Beams are thrown over and a straw roof laid on. 
This is a house or ghar^ and some four or five ghm formed into a court are the 
iJiddoh or enclosure. According to tho size of tho houses there are tho ddldn^ 
kotha^ kothri (or store-room), and dohdru In villages tho kotha generally has 
two kothfis^ aud the verandah with its chhappar or straw roof is called tho ddldti. 

In towns tho ddldsi is usually a laego room with some two, three, or four doors. 
The size of a village house varies considerably, but the average dimensions are 
20 feet by 10 feet, and on an average nine persons live in one ihdialu The up- 
per classes in town and country build their houses of brick and mortar, and 
they generally have eight or nine rooms. As a rule, in •villages, one family 
lives in one room (kotha.) The gate or door of tho ihdtah is called deorUf 
and usually in front of this is built a small chahdlra (or platform) corrupted 
in village parlance to chaimim. Here the inhabitants of tho ihdlah lounge and 
smoke. The Gujars have fewer houses in each ihdtah than Jdts and Ahirs. 
Moreover, these people have not wooden doors, but only bambu gratings such as are 
seen in cattle-sheds, called khiraks. The lower castes as Chamdrs and Chdhras 
frequently live in straw jidh called raotis : this is called a doohhanna chhapar ; in* 
many villages a whole family lives in one such hut. Occasionally a great 
number of these are huddled together with a courtyard in the centre, which serves 
the same purpose as a ohaupdl among the higher castes, and a coW-fold 
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98 well As compared with village houses, town houses are usually deficient 
in width and the courtyards are smaller. Garariyas and Nats (jugglers) 
usually live in huts made of the part of the sarpat grass called iirki : hence 
the generic name sirhiyalog applied to these classes. The statistics of the 
house enumeration have already been given. There are no buildings of any 
noted architectural merit in this district. Those in the 
Temples. noticed in the article Meerut. The Hiridd 

temples are all small, containing the sanctuary only, which is a conical chamber 
scarcely lighted by one small door, at which the worshipper presents his offering 
and offprs up his supplication. The temples are called Shiwalas, Mah&dewas, 
and Thdkurdwdras. Opposite the sanctuary door is the stone saucer, argha or 
jaleri^ in which the stone representing* the Shiva ling called pindi is placed. 
Placed round are the artis or censers in which the Hindu worshippers put oil 
and wicks of cotton, and which they slowly move before the imago while saying 
their prayers. This ceremony is gone through once every day by all zealous 
Brahmans, and on Mdfadays often twice, once in the morning and once in the 
evening. This is the end of their service, and is followed by a sermon or Jeatha 
from the attendant paudit. Other properties laid up in the temple are the gkanta 
(large bell); the ghariga (smaW bell); jlianjh (cymbals); sank (conch shell); 
achmani (the small spoon used in the ceremony of rinsing the mouth) ; the 
sampati (small vessel in which the Hindus put their offerings), which lies before 
the sinhdsan or throne on hich the idols recline. Suspended are the lamps 
(dipak) to lighten the sanctuary, and the dldpddn (or censer) in which the incense 
(dhdp) is burnt. In the Jain or Saraugi temples, which in this district are 
found inconsiderable numbers, Parasn&th is worshiped under the form of a 
kind of iron cross. Tho rest of his worship is very similar to that of Shiva, 
There are also a few Devi temples. Here Devi is worshipped twice a year, 
and fairs are held at the same time. Rice, sweetmeats, flowers, &c., are 
offered up, and worship continues for several days. The chief service is held 
in Jeth 

There are no setHements of the Br&hma Samdj in the district. Christian 
Religion missionaries early settled here among the town and 

rural populations, and there are at present eight Church 

Mission Stations : — 


Meerut, 

Eankarkhera and Maliyana, 
Ikla and Qhaziabad, 

MawSna and USpur, 
TUkhua, 


Number of Average attend- 
When entered upon. Native Chris- ance of puplh) 
tians. in school. 


191 

64 

E9 

UnooeupleAi 
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.The census of 1872 gires the number of Native Christians as 730. These 
statements clearly show how slow the progress of Christianity has been after 
the unremitting labours of more than half a century. The Christians of ikla 
were originally Chamdrs of Aghw4npur, Why tliey left Agbw&npur is not 
quite clear. The zamiad&rs point out that they were guilty of some unde* 
fined oifence which necessitated their expulsion from the village. The Chris- 
tians themselves say they were so persecuted that when an opportunity of 
settling elsewhere presented itself, they wore glad to avail themselves of it, and 
their statement is probably correct. All the tahsllddrs agree that the condition 
of the Native Christians has improved since the adoption of their new religion. 
From the ^condition of Cham&r serfs they have become a tolerably respectable 
body of masons and small agriculturists. But the system that places the secular 
affairs of a Christian settlement under the management of the pastor has in 
a great measure destroyed the independence of the converts. This has been 
the case at Ikla. The Church Society has sent money, and tlie Christians, 
always looking upon themsolvps as a privileged subsiJilBd race, have become 
more and more idle, fitilei to pay their rents, and then borrowed money at a 
high rate of interest The Church Society now finds it necessary to withdraw 
pecuniary support, and in all probaf^ility the settlement will cjllapso. Con- 
nected with the Dehli Mission is the Shahdara Christian settlement The 
converts there are labourers, shop-keepers, and shoe -makers. Originally they 
were Chamars. ^ 

There are about 250 Native Christians at Sardhana, the descendants of 
S dh n those who embraced Christianity in the time of the 
Begam Sumrii, and persons who became proselytes to 
Christianity during the famine of 1860-61 and 1869. The Christians were all 
originally low-caste Hindus, and Mr. Thornton has very unjustly held them up 
as a notoriously idle and profligate race. Such is not the case, for they are an 
orderly people and in every way infinitely superior to their own former fellow- 
castemen. The Roman Catholic priests work hard for their little colony, and are 
greatly revered and respected. At St. John's College some of the boys are in- 
structed for the priesthood, and others taught to read ajid write the N^gari and 
Urdu characters. The instruction for the priesthood is peculiar. There are some 
twelve little native boys who can quote whole chapters of the Latin Bible 
and nearly all the prayers of the Missal. Those who cannot sympathise 
with the system must admire the patience and devotion of the Italian 
priests who have put themselves to the trouble of imparting such instruc- 
tion. The majority of the Christian population here are cultivators and wea- 
vers, while many are the pensioned descendants of the European ser- 
vants of Begam Sumru, and still bear the appellation of S&hib and Mem 
g&hib. 
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The Mubummadan religion is making no further progress among the people, 
and Hindd converts to Isl&m are now as rare as those 

Muhammadan religion. Christianity. The Sunnis in this district are more 

numerous than the Shiahs, though the latter are a most influential minority. 
The sectarian hatred that exists elsewhere between these co-religionists is here 
little felt. Wahabi tenets are said to be rapidly gaining ground among the 
Sunnis, while the Sldalis are as yet scarcely affected by the revival. There^is 
very little fiinaticism among tlio Mnsalmdns of this district, and, as a rule, they 
are miserably poor. Many fine estates have within the last few years passed 
from Mnsalmdns into the bands of the Hindu money-lenders, who are fast becom- 
ing the largest landed proprietors of the district. This is much to be regretted, 
for as a rule Musalmdii gentlemen are easy landlords and their tenantry are a 
contented people. 

Under the Government system education is making rapid trides among 
Education among iho people, notwithstanding tho objection to education 
• generally professed by most of the Jats and the Musal- 
m4n dislike to tho practical knowledge taught in the Government schools. The 
educational arrangements in this district arc under the supervision of the In- 
spector of tho Ist Circle, in concert with ^he Local Educational Committee, pre- 
sided over by the Judge. The first step towards inauguratiug a sound system 
of village schools was taken in 1815, by the issuing of instructions for the col- 
lection of data as to tha actual ^tato of education in these Provinces. The results 

of this inquiry were embodied in a report, and on this action was so far taken 
that a number of village schools were established in 1848, It was found that 
the district then contained 164 Persian, 205 Hindi, 13 Arabic, and 28 Sanskrit 
schools ; total, 4 10. Of Persian schools there were 47, in which tho Kurdn was 
road ; of the Hindi 22, in which Sanskrit knowledge was imparted. In one school 
Arabic was taught by a Bajput, and Hindi and Persian instruction offered in 
another by a Brahman. Among the Persian and Arabic teachers there were 
170 Muhammadans, four Brahmans, two Kayaths, and one Rajpdt. Among 
the Hindi and Sanskrit teachers, 204 Brahmans, 5 Kdyaths, 20 Muhammadans, 
four Jogis, and one Ba^dgi. Of tho pupils throughout tho district 873 were 
Muhammadans, 911 Brahmans, 112 Bajpdts, and 117 Kdyaths. The course of 
instruction in the Persian school embraced tho reading of the works commonly 
used in native schools. In the Hindi schools it was confined to agrioaltnral 
and commercial accounts. The total number of pupils iu the district was but 
3,798. Considering the number of male children fit for instruction to be one« 
twelfth of the total population, it was found that of these only five per cent, 
attended school.^ The number of pupils in Government schools alone now 
exceeds tho total number of pupils in the district in 1847-48. forking on this 


I Thornton’s Memoir, p. 94, Calcutta, 1850. 
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fbandation ilie village schools rapidly increased, iahsili schools were opened 
in 1856, the new village schools in 1858-59, and the Meerut zila school in 1867. 
The last has now a fine building at its disposal, for which the Government sanc- 
tioned an expenditure of Us. 20,000. The normal school at Meerut was opened 
in 1859 for training teachers for the vernacular schools of the circle, and affords 
a year’s instruction gratis to each student. There is an aided school at Gbdziabad 
beionging to the Dehli P. G. Society for the children of railway employes. 
There are also aided schools at Baraut and Hdpur, tlie Meerut citizens’ school, 
which is in part supported by the municipality, and the Church Mission school. 
Among the welbto-do classes it is usual to entertain a private tutor for the 
education of the sons, and from the very mixed company met with in the Govern- 
ment schools it will be long before they become popular. Amongst the lowest 
classes of Hindus and Musalmdns there is little education, and there are few who 
can do more than with difficulty decipher the Nagari character* The monthly 
salary of a Government village, circuit, or halkabbaudi teacher is Rs. G, 9, 12, 
and 1-6, according to his grade. In lf*47-48 his average pay was only Rs. 2, 3 a 
month. 

The following tables give the educational statistics of the whole district, 


Present statistics. 


according to the returns of tho Department of Public 
Instruction, for 1860-61, 1871-72, and 1874-75 



Rs. Rs. a. p Rs. a. p. Rs. 

i Zila (inferior), 1 76 19 86 8(P 10 0 SO 2 0 3,068 

Tahsili, ... 7 466 1,936 6 288 98 ... 308 6 6 0 4 7 0 2,0^6 

Halkahbandi, ... 128 8,269 9,618 164 8,737 898 ... 3,946 3 14 0 1 15 0 16,642 

Pemale, 17 8O9I 37 ... 128 3 16 0 3 16 0 701 

fRiiglo-Tercacalar, 4 265 48 44 267 40 0 0 16 0 0 10,494 

S { Vernacular, 2 70 69 8 0 0 2 12 0 474 

^ ... ••• a 39 ... 10 48 30 0 0|16 0 0 1,806 


^ j Indlgenons, ... 977 8»7 16 11,398 163 1,650 691 ... 1,906 4 6 0 ... 9,244 

i3( 

Oori Nontml, - 1 Ii7 IO,40> 1 40 SS ... 55 >50 S 0 106 4 0 (,«84 
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Educational Reiurnc of 1874-75. 
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r Zila finfcrior). 

I Tahhiii and pargnna, 
Govt, 4 Halkahbsiidii ... 

I Female, 

V,Municipal, 

i Anglo-vernacular, | 
Vernacular, 

Female, ... 

Unaided, Indigenous, 

^ , (Normal school, 

I (Male). 


I 116 
7 297 

189 3,980 


2 186 

1 16 

2 46 


122 


159-06 

Rs. a. p. 

19 12 0 

Kb. a. p. 

19 9 0 

Rs. 

8,149 

107 


316-26 

8 9 0 

8 8 0 

2,736 

1,197 

*«• 

3,799*02 

5 1 0 

... 

19,246 

17 

• •• 

140*85 

6 8 0 

6 8 0 

918 

93 

1 

‘286*68 

7 6 0 

... 

2,142 

124 

13 

264-00 

28 7 0 

10 1 0 

7,520 

6 

20 

31*00 

10 6 0 

3 13 0 

321 

... 

12 

4200 

34 3 0 

5 11 0 

1,438 

750 

... 

2,315*00 

5 1 0 

... 

11,734 

31 

... 

54-00 

191 7 0 

191 7 0 

• 10,338 

2,447 

46 

7,407-87 

••• 

... 

60,542 


In 1872 an attempt was made, for ihe'first time, to register the literate (those 
Education according to who could read and write) according to sex, age, and 
the census. religion. Though not to be considered trustworthy, 

yet as the hrst attempt in this direction the results must be noticed here. The 
following table gives the number of Hindus and Musalmans who can read and 
write, and the percentages of the same to the total population of the same 
religion, sex, and ago. The Christian population is so small that the returns 
affecting it have been omitted 
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12 year* are under instruction, only 3-7 per cent, of the male population be- 
tween 12 and 20 can read and write, and only 4-9 per cent, of the population 
above 20 years of age. Female education is practically absent. 

'There are thirteen printing presses in the district. Of these four are in 
cantonments— two regimental and two private. There 
Printing presses. Central Jail, six in Meerut city, 

an(f two at Sardhana. Tho Lawrence Gazette^ Jalwati&r, Mair Gazette^ Najm* 
uUAhhbar, Akkbar Alam, and Meerut Gazette are newspapers printed in Urdu 
at native presses in Meerut. The Jagat Suinacliar is printed in Hindi. At 
Sardhana the priests print school-books for tho use of their schools. 

There are no peculiar dialects spoken in the district ; tho language in common 
use among the mass of tho inhabitants is the ordinary 
Langunge. Hindi, with an intermixture of Persian and Arabic. 

The language of servants in cantonments, known as ‘bungalow bhdaha,'^ is a 
curious^mixture of bad Urdu, bad Hindi, and vilely pronounced English. 
Amongst the better class of natives the pure Urdu of Dehli is spoken, in a 
manner duo to tho closeness of Meerut to tho imperial city. ^ 

Tho principal post-offico is in Meerut cantonments, whence letters for tho 
offices in the interior are daily despatched by ruilners. 

Po3t-offlce. There arc thirteen imperial offices, viz.^ Meerut, Bdg- 

pat, Baraut, Binauli, Ddsna, Ghaziabad, Garlunnktesar, Ilapur, Maw&na, Mu- 
rddnagar, Pilkhua, Shahdara, and Sardhana. Th^ district dak offices number 
twenty-one, viz., Bahddurgarh, Baleni, Begamabad, Eaks.ar or Sakhora, B.ah- 
Buma, Chhaprauli, Daha, Dhaulaiio, Dauhi, Daurula, Inchauli, Faridnagar, 
Gohra, Jdni, Khokara, Kharkoda, Kutaiia, Kumruddinnagar, Loni, Parichhat- 
garh, and Shahjah4npur. The post-office statistics for throe years during the 
last decade are shown in tho following table:— 


Year. 

» 

Receipts. 

Charges, 
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1 Cash balance. 

i 

if 

%■ 
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TiT 

Rs. 

"Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

"rTT 

Bs. 

Rs. 

]8ei‘62, ... 

480 

60,858 

10,660 

28,339 

16,141 


26,293 

1.926 

7I,47» 

17,868 

78 

1,16,636 

1866*66, 

149 

... 

6 

37,406 

19,147 

liMU 

18,066 

19,229 

19,262 

18 

167 

66,706 

lB70>7lx ... 

497 

... 

10,836 

36,814 

16,739 

64,382 

17,478 

4,196 

26,846 

16,661 

312 

64,868 


In addition to the above, the receipts in 1860-01 from staging bungalowa 
amounted to Bs> 1,016, and the expenditure to Bs. 785 ; the receipts for 

37 
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derviod postage to Es. 36,971, and the expenditure to the same amount, making, 
a total receipts of Rs. 1,54,394. The returns below give the numbers of 
letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received and despatched during 1861- 
62, 1865-66, and 1870-71 


! 

1861-62. 

1866-66. 

1870-71. 

Rcceivecli... 

Despatched, 

.1 

2 

News- 

papers. 

00 

1 

1 

w 

•3 

O 

m 

f, 

1 

News- 

papers. 

: ^ 

1 

ElB 

% 

OQ 

1 

s 

News- 

papers. 

i; 

1 

o 

pq 

431,804 

412,141 

49,184 

61,446 

4,329 

3,116 

3.960 

1.957 

470,347 

482,4.ib 

51,762 

62,7 to 

|4,II6 

3,674 

! 

6,736 640,435 
' 5,732; 662,473 

1 i 

61,418 

38,865 

9,899 

3,666 

0,594 

10,819 


The Meerut subdivision of the Telegraph Department comprises the main 


Telegraph. 


line from Amb51a to. Agra, and the branch lines from 
Gh4ziakad to Dehii, from Meerut to Mussooree, and 


from Rurki to HardwAr. The head-quarters of the subdivision arc at Meerut, and 
the whole is incliidctl in the Panjab Division. There are telegraph oflices at the 
railway stations at Glidziabad, Meerut city and cantonments, and Begamabad 
within this district. 


The chaukidars or village watchmen^ as reorganised under Act XVI. of 1873, 
Police numbered 2,600 men in 1873, entertained at an annual 

cost of Rs. 93,600, which is mot from the provincial 
budget. The ordinary pay^ is at the rate of Rs. 3 per watchman per month. 
There is one watchman to every 401 inhabitants, and there are 1,518 inhabited 
villages in the district. The regular police are enrolled under Act V, of 1861, and 
during the sarao year numbered 1,469 men of all ranks, costing Rs, 1,61,679 
per annum, of which Rs. 1,11,243 were chargeable to the proviucial revenue. 
The proportion of police to area is one to 1’6 square miles, and to total 
population is one to every 867 inhabitants. The following statement shows 
the crime statistics and the results of police action for seven years after the 
mutiny 



Cases cognizable hg 
ihe police. 

Value vf pro* 
perty. 


Cases. 



Persons. 


Year. 

1 


Robbery. 

Burglary. 

Theft. 

s 

1 

Recovered. 

Total cogniza- 
ble. 

Under enquiry. 

Prosecuted to 
conviction. 

Brought t o 
trial. 

Convicted and 
committed. 

Acquitted. 

Proportion of 
ooDvictioas to 
j^ersona tried. 

1866, ... 

9 


9 

655 

1,266 

Kb. 

60,866 

69,247 

21,096 

2,421 

818 

496 

1,666 

833 

741 

68*20 

1867, ... 

11 

... 

9 

819 

1,462 

30,081 

9,68 i 

1,9)4 

612 

1,616 

936 

618 

61 10 

1868, ... 

IS 

1 

1.9 

861 

1,878 

74,178 

2M,675 

2,662 

2,016 

662 

1,720 

1,076 

697 

62*60 

1870, ... 

14 

... 

V 

819 

1,027 

96,487 

20,676 

2,368 

1,706 

6S3 

1.976 

1,24b 

727 

6a*20 

1^71, ... 

12 

(a 

21 

679 

1,141 

88,287 

18,864 

8,060 


1,228 

2,846 

2,032 

813 

71*42 

1872, ... 

13 

4 

20 

729 

1,184 

76.997 

28,284 

8,207 

1,291 

2,894 

2,160 

827 

74*64 

1878, ... 

12 


81 

831 

766 

|6C,66' 

;3I,091 

3,420 

3,382 

1,941 

4,662 

8,914 

681 

86*79 
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Infanticide. 


The cases of beinons crime in tiiis district undetected are both many and 
heavy, and it would appear that there are few districts in these Provinces where 
the administration in this respect bears such little fruit. The Magistrate attri- 
butes this state of affairs to the present village communal system undergoing a 
process of disintegration, rendering the village joint responsibility null and void, 
anc^to undue reductions in the numbers of tlic force. The Inspector-General, 
oif the other hand, attributes it to the non-enforcement of the responsibility of 
landowners in reporting crime under the existing regulations; whatever may bo 
the cause, the results arc not creditable to the administration. ■ 

There arc first-class police-stations in Meerut city and cantonments, Baratit, 
154opat, Sardhana, GliAziabad, Hapiir, Oarlnniiktesor, Parichlmtgarh, Jdni, 
Begamabad, Kharkoda, Mawdna, Daiirdla, Shalulara, and Kithor. Second-class 
stations exist at Loni, Dhauldna, Binauli, Mcernt, Clihaprauli, Baleiii, Kliekara, 
Ddha, Ddsna, Filkhua, Muradiiagar, Puth, Baksar, Kumrnddinnagar, Bah- 
sdma, Sarzapur, Kuiikurkhera, and Mau. Third-class stations or outposts 
are established at Balirdmbas, Dd Iri, Phaphunda, Bard Partdbpur, Puth khds, 
Inchauli, Kdsimpur, Kutdna, Jagaiila, Dohdi, Nowari, Knili, iJpabra, and 
Nizdmpur, most of which are noticed in tho Gazetteer portion of this article, 

• The result of the inquiries institiitoJ regarding tlic practice of female in- 
fanticide in this district was that only five villages in* 
habited by the Biirha and Tewat septs of Jdts of the 
Ilele stock were proclaimed. In 1871-72 they mimbered 819 souls, amongst 
whom there were 259 boys arid 59 girls, and tho rules wore put in force from 
the 1st April, 1871. • Tlieso villages are all situated in the Ildpur parganah, and 
during the year 1871-72 the rules worked w'ell, so that it was not found neces- 
sary to institute any prosecutions for evasion. In 1873 Mr, Plowden presented 
an exhaustive report on tho Jdts* Ahirs, and Gujars based on special in- 
quiries directed to be taken during the preparation of the census of 1872, from 
which it would appear that ho considered those three tribes as needing further 
examination, besides pointing out certain villages whore it spemed advisable to 
at once introduce tho rules for repression. His successor was directed to 
review these statements and make definite proposals for the introduction of the 
Act, but these instructions were carried out in such a way that no orders could 
issue daring 1874. 

, The statistics of the central jail are as follow's:— The average number of 
Central jail prisoners in jail in 1850 was 378; in 1860 Was 1,799, 

and in 1870 was 1,329; the ratio per cent, of this 
average number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 (1,199,693), 
was in 1850, -031; in 1860, i50;in 1870, *154. Tho number of prisoners 
admitted in I860 was 3,902, and in 1870 was 2,525, of whom 98 were fbmales. 
The number of prisoners discharged in 1870 was 1,289. In 1870 there were 
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878 admissionB into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength of 
'65*66 ; of these 136 died, or 10*23 of the total strength. The cost per prisoner 
per annum in 1870 was for rationSj Es. 19-12-0 ; clothing, Hs. 2-14-9 ; fixed 
establishment, Rs. 1 7-5-3 ; contingent guards, Re. 1-10-2 ; police guards, Rs. 3-9-0 ; 
and additions and repairs, Rs. 2-10*11, or a total of Rs. 47-14-1. The total 
manufactures during tlie same year amounted to Rs. 1,320-1-0, and the average 
earning of each prisoner to Rs. 9-16-8. In 1870 the Muhammadan prisofifers 
numbered 507, and the Hinflii 803. There were 34 prisoners under 16 years of 
age, 1,493 between 16 and 40, 252 between 40 and GO, and 36 above 60. The 
occupations of the majority of the male prisoners were, agriculturists 766, 
labourers 234, shop-kcepois 151, and domestic servants 158. 

The statistics of the district jail for 1870 are as follows The average num- 
ber of prisoners in jail was 524. The number of pri- 
Difitrict jail. i -i. i i aqa • m u ^ • 

soiiers admitted was 1 ,080. The number of prisoners 

discharged was 517. There were 608 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio 
bf admissions to average strength of 116*07 ; of these 58 died, or 11*07 of the 
total strength. Tho cost per prisoner per annum for rations was Rs. 19-12-0; 
clothing’, Rs. 4-12-6; fixed establishment, Rs. 6:12-6; contingent guards, 
Be. 1-8-11 ; police guards, Rs. 2-10-1,; or a total of Rs. 35-8-0. The total 
manufactures during the same arc amounted to Rs. 767-11-0, and the average 
earning of each prisoner to Re. 1-7-5. Tho Muhammadan prisoners numbered 
219, and tho Hindu 614. There were 7 prisoners under 16 years of age, 807 
between 16 and 40, 16 bct*»vcen 40 and GO, and 3 above 60. The occupations of 
the majority of tho male prisoners were agriculturists 433, labourers 213, and 
domestic servants 83. 

As already noticed, tlio present district of Meerut formed a portion of the 

Fiscal history southern division of Saharaiipur. In 1818 the present 

district was formed, and in 1842 many changes took 
place as well in the internal distribution of the several parganahs as in exchanges 
with the neighbouring districts ; it is Uierefore impossible to enter into details here 
regarding the early fiscal history of the district. It has been more correctly 
noticed under Iho Sahdranpur and Muzaffarnagar districts* I shall accordingly 
GOQ^e myself to tho sottlemcnt under Regulation IX. of 1 833 and the present 
settlement. In doing so the district must be divided into two portions. The first 
consists of parganahs Chhaprauli, Bagpat, Loni, and all the parganahs east of the 
Hindan except Sardhana, which wero settled by Mr. Glyn and Mr. (subsequently 
Sir H. M.) Elliot from 1835 to 1837 ; and the second of the parganahs of Sardhana, 
Baraut, Kut4aa, and Barndwa, which with Biirhdna, now in the Muzafiarnagar 
district, formed the estate of Bogam Sumru. The existing settlement of the dis- 
trict was effected by Mr. W. A. Forbes, O.B,, and Mr. J. S. Porter between the 
years 1865 and 1870, The total area of each parganah divided into assessable 
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and barren and free of revenue has already been given (page 239) for both 
settlements, so that here we have merely to note the fiscal results at each, settle- 
ment and the revenue statistics of the census of 13<2 : 


Parganali. 


rargunah. 
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irrigation at its disposal Tho cultivators also, being chiefly Gdjars and Tagas^ 
ate not such active agriculturists as in other parganahs* Of Ddsna he writes : 
‘‘ Sugarcane is cultivated only in a few villages, but good rahi crops are produced. 
The irrigated land bears a proportion of more than one-half to the unirrigated. 
The waste land is almost equal to one-half of the land under cultivation. At 
the present time the cultivated area is 61,932 acres, the uncultivated but 25,916. 
In the parganah of Pfith, particularly in tho villages which are near to the 
Ganges, there is a great admixture of sand with the soil.” Mr. Plowden writes 
(1840) of tho deceased Begani Sumru’s estates ‘‘The nature and quality of the 
soil is similar to that which characterises the western portion of the district, 
being in the two parganahs nearest the Jumna (Kutuna and Baraut) a rich 
black loam and assuming a redder tinge, and a less degree of consistency in the 
other three and more inland (Sardhaua, Barnawa, Burhdna).” Ddkra mdiaeota 
are the denominations of those two kinds of soil ; the proportion of IMr or 
inferior land to the above in the parganahs is very small, being about one-eighth 
of the whole. * 


As division of crops generally prevailed at last settlement. Sir fl. M. Elliot 
found it difficult to discover a money-rate which should form a fair guide in 
assessment. He collected the crop rates of aUthe villages in Nain Singh’s mukaran 
from the papers of the estate, and from the kdnungos the prevailing rate in every 
village, and with these data and local inquiry to correct them he drew up an average 
rate' per pukka bigha for irrigated and dry laud, without specification of soil, 
for which he relied upon tho landholders’ own statements. The parganah rate 
thus formed was again tested by local inquiry and a comparison of the records 
of rent suits and an examination of the grain-dealers’ books. The parganah 
rate was then distributed over the dry and irrigated cultivation of each village, 
and was lowered or raised according to the individual capacities of the villages. 
“ Regard w^as had to circumstance which should have due weight in fixing 
assessment, such as tho state of the village, wiiother deserted or in good repair ; 
the prevalence of paid cultivation ; the amount of culturable waste i facility 
of land or water carriage ; the past fiscal history ; the nature of the soil ; 
the caste of the cultivators ; the unanimity or discord of tho community; the 
depth of water ; tho density of the population ; the previous alienation of 
rights, and the vicinity of marts,” 

In parganah Meerut irrigation ^ has greatly increased since Sir H. Elliot’s 


Parganah aeleeftions. 


assessment and cultivation has advanced over ten per 
cent., so that it easily bears the new revenue. It is one 


of the largest parganahs, and contains witiun it the city of Meerut and adjoining " 


^The pukka bigha is 0'626, or five-eighths of an acre : I, Set. Kep., 181. ^Further 

details will be found under each parganah in the second part of this article, and for the tSSfi 
mssessutnllD I., Set. Rep., 163. 
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Villages, vln parganah 'H&pur, though caUivation has increased nearly 
110 per cent, and irrigation 107 per cent, between the two settlements, yet in 
seasons of drought the parganah suffers very much, and daring the currency of 
the last settlement 20 per cent, of the area changed hands and was chiefly 
bought up by money-lenders. Sar4wa is a poor parganah on the whole, and 
tl|pugh the new revenue is a low one, it would seem not to be able to bear more. 
Ih Pufch the inequalities of the last settlement have been removed, and witb in- 
creased irrigation (now only 20 per cent, on the cultivated area) this pargsnah 
will probably equal the others by the close of the settlement. In Gh&ziabad 
the old assessments seem not to have been adjusted on any Hnn basis ; the fourth 
settlement reduced the revenue considerably, only to bo again increased at the 
fifth. Here, too, many confiscations took place on account of mutiny, so that it 
is difficult to attain to any fixed data for comparison with tlie last two settle- 
ments. In Jalalabad the present; revenue-rate is a low one, but there is still 
much waste land, and the landholders need encouragement to reclaim. Loni ■ 
shows a marked improvement: irrigation has trebled and cultivation has increased 


over 18 per cent., but the poor quality of the khddir land and the bad 
cultivation of the Gujars have tended to keep down the revenue-rato. The 
same causes for the comparative Ionyuoss of the rate exist in Bagpat, which in 
other respects has much improved of late years. Chhapraiili is situated in the 
heart of the best Jdt tract, and naturally gives a higher rovenuo-rate than the 
Gujar tracts. Both soils and irrigation are excoljont, and there is no consider- 
able amount of bad land, while manure is abundant and much used by the culti- 
vators. Qarhinuktesar shows an increase of nearly 50 per cent, in cultivation, 
while irrigation has nearly trebled. The poorness of the new land explains the 
largeness of the increase in the revenue with a fall in the rate.s. In Kithor, too, the 
cultivation has increased by o^or 30 per cent., while the irrigation has more 
than doubled. In Hastin&pur there has been similar increase in both cultiva- 
tion and irrigation, still the revenuc-rato is higher than any other Ganges 
parganah. 

The remaining parganahs formed portions of the estate of the notorious 
Begam Sumru, and Mr. Plowden in bis report gives a 
graphic description of theif state during the Begam’s 
management. Up to the death of the Bogam a very large revenue was extracted ' 
from the estate, and at the same time arrears and transfers wore almost un- 
known. The cultivators were assisted with or even compelled to accept tak- 
kdvi advances whenever they needed them, and were, also, compelled to pay the 
highest revenue which their character as cultivators or the goodness or other*^ 
wise of the season permitted the tax-gatherers to collect. Unfortunately for 
the people, three years before the lapse of the estate, the Begam*s heir abandoned 
the policy that had hitherto been so successful, and fixed a revenue for three 


The Sttmra estates. 
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years on an average somewhat in excess of the previous demand, tte average 
demand during the 20 years of the Begam's management had been Rs. 5,49,157, 
with a balance of Es. 19,439. This was increased to Bs. 6,79,730 in the first 
year of tlic new settlement, ami rose to Rs. 6,91,388, exclusive of Rs. 23,047, 
the revenue of villages held under direct management, in the third year. The 
consequence may bo easily imagined. The cultivators abandoned their bolding^s, 
128 villages fell under direct management, and the ruin was rapidly increasinif, 
when the death of the Begam and the lapse of her possessions to the British 
Government restored confidence to the people. The sudden increase in the 
revenue was not the only cause for the deteriorated state of these parganahs : to 
this must bo added “ gross mismanagement in the fiscal and judicial adminis- 
tration by the systematic plunder and extortion indulged in by every underling 
in office, by the heavy miscellaneous taxes which annoyed and harassed the people 
and paralysed all commercial dealings, and by the hopelessness of redress.” 
Mr. Plowden assessed the pargjinahs, including Sardhana, Baraut, Barndwa 
and Kutdna, at Rs. 5,4-jf,000. The now assessment, though high when compared 
with the eastern parganahs, was very moderate when compared with the revenue 
collected during the Begam’s administration, and it must also be remembered 
that these parganahs are the very best in Ijie Meerut district, 

Mr. Forbes, iu a momorandum attached to the settlement report, explains 

the mode of assessment at the recent settlement. His 
Mode of assessment. « i i mi 

first qpro was to form soil and produce rates. This he 

accomplished by taking a number of villagos in each parganah and estimating 
the produce of each kind of crop in each class of soil in well, tank and irrigated 
canal land. From the outturn whore rents were paid in kind was deducted the 
cultivator’s share at tlio average proportion found to prevail in the parganah. 
The average price of the remainder was obtaifled from the grain-dealers* books 
for ten years tested by the priccs-current of the dis’trict, and thus a rent-rate for 
each crop on each class of soil was obtained. Whore rents were paid in cash a 
second series of rent-rates was found by consulting the village rent-roll and 
rent-suits and by local inquiry. The average of the two series of rates were 
then applied to each class of soil in each village, and an average revenue-rate for 
each tract was thus obtainedK These served as a tost of the correctness of the 
conclusions drawn from the personal village-to-village inquisition subsequently 
undertaken, when allowances were made for natural disabilities and advantages," 
such as nearness or remoteness from markets, irrigation, roads, the character 
of the cultivators, and all other similar matters affecting the revenue-paying 
power of the village. On the whole, the present settlement has succeeded in 
equalising the assessments with an increase in the Government demand and 
a complete record of rights, and both the people and the Government are to be' 
congratulated on its successful termination. 
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The landownin/i; castes have been already noted, it is snfRcient here i^o 


Caste of landowners, 
settlement 


summarise the results. The following list shows the 
number of villages held by each caste at the recent 


J&tSy ... ' 

Hindfi TagaSf 
MnsiJin&n ditto, 
GGiera, 

Hilda Rajpats, 
Masalmlta ditto, 
Banijas, 
Brahmans, ... 
Ahirs, ... 

Rawas, 
Chauhans, 
Edyaths, 


... 

til 

488 

Rohraa, ... ... 



•M 

S80 

Khfittria,... 

aM 5 


••a 

46 

Hindu Meoa, 

t«e A 


••• 

S09 

Mnaalm&n Meos, ... 

• •• % 

... 


194 

Kahars, 

s 



4S 

... ... 

MS 5 


• •• 

ISfi • 

GoshaiuR, ... 

•se 9 



76 

Gaddis, ... 

MS 6 

,*■ 


44 

Kamboa, 

... 13 


••• 

17 

Musalmins, 

... 224 



16 

liiiropcans, 

... S3 

... 

••• 

16 

Total ,.. 

... l,88t 


As in nearly all the other districts of the Dual), the tenures of land may hero 
Tenures of land bo classed under zamiiid^ri, perfect pattidAri, or, thirdly, 

imperfect pattidari, including bhdyachdra. Sir H. M. 
Elliot injiis report on the settlement of this district in August, 1836, says: — “I 
have contented myself witli coDsidering that wlienov'or the land of a village has 
been actually divided, or thooxtentof a sharer’s interests is limited l)y the quanti- 
ty of land in his possession, or where it is held in severalty by men who have no 
other bond of connection with each other than tho necessity of fulfilling a com- 
mon obligation, the tenure is pattidari; that the same minutely subdivided is 
hlidyachdra ; and where there is no division of land, but only a right to a certain 
portion of profit expressed in fractions of a bigha, that tho tenure is zaminddri. 
Some tribos^have a greater inclination for a division of their land than others, 
and this effect is easily to be ascribed to their peculiar propensities. The Jdts, 
for instance, on account of their fondness for agricultural pursuits, generally 
prefer the AAdyacldm ; tho Tagas eUlicr bhdyachdm or divided zaminddri; tho 
Hajpfits, Path&ns, and Sayyids, being too insolvent and proud to cultivate much 
themselves, generally prefer the hiswa division; and tlie Gfyars, being much ad- 
dicted to thieving and more indifferent than any other class, scarcely ever have 
^pattidari division, and very seldom subdivide a zaminddri ; they are usually 
allowed to resume their own share after a long absence or sojourn in a foreign 
land, which right would bo contested by tho other classes, amongst whom tho 
relinquishment of a share for any length of time is reckoned a virtual defca- 
saoce. In this district, notwithstanding its vicinity to tho scene of perpetual 
•revolutions and anarchy, almost all the landed proprietors trace their descent from 
periods long antecedent to those very revolntions. Tho c/iaiirdsis (or 84 vil- 
lages, equivalent to the Saxon hundreds) may bo s iid to exist in almost their 
pristine integrity among the Rajput and Jit communities, and the subdivisions 
into 42 ibedlsij and 12 (hdrah) villages are still more frequent. These climrdziz 
are found all over RajputAna. Sir H. M. Elliot mentions several civaurdzii 
now existing in this district There is a ckaurdsi of Chauhdn Bajpiita in D&sna 

38 
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and Jaldlabad. There is half a chanrdii of the same tribe in Puth. The'|}ar« 
ganab of Loni was formerly a chantdei. In Bdgpat the Gaur Tagas had a 
chamdii of which but few villages now remain in their possession. In the same 
parganah the Desw&l Ahirs had half a ekaurdsi. The Maheshwdra Tagas have 
K ehaurdsi in Kithor. The Basidn and Datoon Tagas have each a ehaurdsi 
in Fdth and Baydna (in Bulandsbahr). The parganah of Meerut is said 
to have consisted of 360 villages. The fact that the Tagas have so ma'iiy 
ehaurdsisj a Rajput institution, seems to support their own story that they 
came from Haridtia, not from Gaur. Elliot does not credit this tradition. 
The most ancient tenures in the district aro those of the Rajputs, Tagas, 
Odjars, and J^ts, with the exception of the Panjabi Jats, i. those of the Dhe 
clan who have been located here only within the last century, and the Gtijars 
near the Ganges who obtained possession during the time of Raja Jit Bingh 
and his successors. The Sayyids say that they acquired their zamindaris during 
the earliest periods of Musalmdn conquest, and the Pathans about Puth and Baha- 
durgarh in the time Of Jahdngir. The only taluka in the district is that of 
Parichhatgarh, comprising six villages in parganah Kithor. 

The most common method in zaminddn villages is to collect in common and 

Mode of ollcctlo divide the profit^ either before or after the payment of 
the revenue. In the 6rst case the sharer is responsible 
for a particular portion of the revenue, and the fractional rights would be sold 
in case of default : in the other, after the whole revenue is paid, the profits or 
losses are distributed according to the several shares, and the whole village is re- 
sponsible for revenue balances. In zaminddn villages inferior sharers frequently 
cultivate at fixed rates, which are generally comparatively low. and claim nothing 
beyond this limitation, but, in addition, they usually enjoy immunity from the pay- 
ment of village expenses. In hhdyacMva villages, where each sharer’s holding is 
divided off, a regular money rent is paid generally by distributing at an even, 
rate per bigha on each share the Government revenue as well as all other •expenses 
which may arise on account of the payment of the land-revenue and the village 
charges. In patti^dri villages various modes of payment prevail, varying even 
in the pattis of the same village, but generally a bdchh or rate system of some 
kind or other predominates.^ 

The method of collecting the sum varies considerably, though one system is 

usually found to prevail with very slight distinctions in 

VUIage expenses. , n • • r * t 

one parganah or other division of country. In some 

communities the malguzdrs are alone subject to the impost, in others the whole 
body of sharers or only tenants-at-will ; sometimes the amount is distribnted by 
bdchh or rate, sometimes from the produce of singhdras ( Trapa bispinota)^ some- 
times at a fixed rate per man or per bigha, but generally it is realized according 


i Elliot tkt. Bep., L, 1S6. 
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to the method which prevails in collecting the Government revenue. In some 
villages a considerable amount is realized on account of mdha (as these charges 
are called), and it will be found generally to vary with the character and caste 
of the proprietor. In these village expenses are entered such items as mourning 
pagrU (dasidr matami), alpas to fakirs, travellers, and jugglers, which generally 
come into the account of the village Baniya, through whom these expenses are 
pal^ under the head of^harddsht or dchapat^ lambardar’s expenses in attending 
Government offices, fines, money expended in repairs of village buildings, &o. 
From the returns of the late settlement it appears that of the 2,255 mdhdls 
or estates in the district, 970 a^’o zaminddri^ 841 are 
Existing tenures. IJidyachdra^ and 244 are pattiddn. In the Bdgpat and 

Sardhana tahsils nearly all villages are hlidyachdra. In Ghdziabad tahsil, of 
429 estates, 206 are hhdyachdra, 37 slxq paitiddn^ and 117 zarninddri. 

I here append a statement showing tho number of estates upon tho rent-roll 
of the district, with the total land-revenue paid and tho number of registered pro- 
prietors paying rent direct to Government for the folio widg years:— 


Year. 

Number of estates. 

Number of registered | 
proprietors •or co- I 
parceners. j 

Total land-rcrenue • 
paid. ; 

1 

1 

1 

Average land-revenue : 
paid by each estate. | 

1 

1 

I 

Average land-rerenue 
paid by each proprie- 
tor or coparcener. 





Rs. a. p. 

Kb. a. p. 

1860-61, 

I.CU 

63,186 

16 38.796 

1,006 1 1 

36 11 a 

1860-61, 

1,969 

79,936 

1 7, 83, .304 

%6 11 0 

38 4 S 

1869-70, 

9,046 

• 94,308 

18,04,976 

883 8 1 

19 2 6 


During the currency of tho thirty years’ settlement 43 per cent, of the area 
Transfers changed hands, of which only five per cent, was by 

forced sale. This may perhaps bo duo to tho character 
of tho settlement, w'hich was ‘‘ fixed more with regard to the means of tho persona 
from whom the engagements were taken than to the capabilities of individual 
villages and the circumstances of tho cultivators.’* In Chhaprauli, whoro village 
capabilities were not ignored, tho transfers amounted to only sixteen per cent, of 
• (be total area, and of these only one-fourth were due to forced sale. In Kutdna 
eight per cent, changed hands, chiefly the estates of Jdts and Tagas, which wore 
bought in by the same tribes. In Garhmuktesar the transfers were 29 per 
cent., but deducting private sales, due in a great part to the enhauced value of 
the land from inorease in cultivation and irrigation, the residue denoting forced 
saleis is little more than three per cent. Gb4ziabad shows the largest niuinber/ 
df transfers, but as most of these are due to confiscation after the mutiny on 
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account of rebellion they lead to no just conclusion. The cause of their rebellion 
M*as not duo to heavy assessments. In a few easels the Bajputs fought out old 
feuds and rose against their neighbours rather than against Government. In 
one case it is to be feared that the proprietors lost their estate on account of tho 
rebellion of the non-proprietary residents. Hdpur shows transfers amounting 
to 20 per cent., and here the old proprietors have been replaced by money- 
lenders. The J &ts too have bought up much of the land and parted with liM;lo, 
while the Tagas have lost more than they gained by 2,000 acres. Of tho 28 per 
cent, transferred in Loni the greater portion belonged to tho prevailing castes of 
Gujars and Tagas, while Brahmans, Bajputs, Kilyaths, Afghans, and Sayyids 
form the new proprietary body. In Jalalabad the Jats and Tagas have ex- 
changed amongst themselves 23 per cent, of the area. In Sardhana 14 
per cent, of the area possessed by Jats, Tagas and Rajputs has been transferred, 
and one-quarter of it has fallen into tho hands of Baniyas. This is exclusive of 
tho con^scated villages of ^ardbaua and Fancbli. In Baruawa only nine per 
cent, has changed liaVids, and this was principally due to the pressure of the 
famine years. In Bdgpat the changes have been very few, but in Meerut again 
they rise to 20 per cent, of tho area. Few, however, of the Meerut transfers, 
with perhaps tlio exception of Iho villages of Jatauli and Mdraipur, can be at- 
tributed to severity of assessment. Of the entire transfers those in 69 estates 
are due to confiscation, the majority of which belonged to village communities, 
(hhdjjacluirQ); of these 49 have been sold by auction and 16 have been given 
away in reward, wdiile four are held under direct management. 

Regarding the changes occurring before tho thirty years settlement, Sir 
H. M. Elliot, writing in 1836, says “the Meerut 
district has been very little afiected by auction sales, 
and comparatively few interests have bectf transferred since the conquest.’’ 
From 1213 to 1233 fasli (1805-06 to 1825-26 A.D.) only 38 villages 
had boon sold both for arrears of revenue and under decrees of Court. This 
satisfactory state of things continued up to the time of tho mutiny in 1857, 
and still exists. Mr. Forbes in his revenue administration report of 1273 fadi^ 
corresponding to 1865-66 A.D., remarks “A man who is sold np under a 
decree of court, or who is forced to mortgage his lands, is in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred in distressed circumstances, whilst on the other hand the free 
sale of land by private arrangement is good proof that land is in demand and 
can find ready purchasers. In that year there were only 67 forced sales. This 
for a district producing 18^ lakhs of land-revenue is a small number.” Again 
in his report for 1276 fasli (1868-69 A.D.) he writes “I am not disposed 
to regret the increase of private sales ; they are invariably of small holdings, 
and I think much benefit will be found to result from such transfers. Land I 
know to be rapidly inoreasing in value, and the transfers both by sale and 
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mortgage are taking place between the agriculturists themselveS| and not with 
the trading classes.*’ ' 

The official returns for 1860-61 to 1873-74 are shown below 


• 

• 

Year. 

Ukdeb orders of Court. 

Br Private Transfer. 

Sale. 


o 

b 

« 

a 

0 

c 

3 

o 

H 

Sale, 

0 

1 

1 

a 

o> 

> 

. 1 
o 

s 

CO 

Mortgage number of cases. 

Total number of cases. 

Nomber of cases. 

Aggregate land-revenue 
of property transferred. 

Number of other cases. 

si 

s 

b 

O 

Xi 

B 

0 

Is 

si 

p 

c 

o> a> 

|l 

bi'H 
bO 0 
< 

1860-61, 


65 


176 

230 

483 


1,748 

416 

2,146 

1861-63, 

... 

38 

71 

120 

168 

271 


1 2,366 

202 

2,839 

1862-63, 

... 

46 

543 

158 


189 

4,699 

2,633 

187 

2,969 

1863-64, 



184 

160 


320 

3,956 

2.679 

964 

3,163 

1664-65, 


W 3 

1,310 

199 

272 

276 

1,336 

2,148 

284 

2,708 

1865-66. 



1.580 

167 

234 

886 


1,648 

183 

2,116 

1866-67, 


W V 

49 

233 

272 

279 

2,732 

1,113 

166 

1,668 

1867-68, 

... 

59 

1,256 

206 

• 265 

354 

2,444 

411 

IM* 

919 

1868-69, 


44 

187 

299 

343 

463 

2,827 

491 

298 

1,251 

1869-70, 


60 

4:u 

1.38 

198 

490 

8,561 

510 

Bn 

1,300 

1870-71, 


wm 

353 

95 

168 

484 

2,436 

516 

429 

1,429 

1871-72, 


BPlI 

4,090 

61 

160 

393 

25,629 

810 

653 

1,866 

1872-73, 

... 

139 

4,854 

103 

242 

609 

, 18,607 

1,040 

877 

8,526 

1873-74, 

... 

172 

2,446 

95 

267 

603 

01,068 

1,512 

831 

2,846 


The following is a statement of the partitions of rights in land completed 

Partitions district during the six years 1865-66 to 

1871-72*;-- 



Fasl 

year. 


• 

Completed and con- 
firmed by the Col- 
lector. 

Number of pattU. 

Before division, 

After division. 

1273, 




78 

78 

262 

1274, 

... 

... 


64 

71 

197 

1276, 


... 


340 

868 

821 

1276, 


... 


647 

666 

M99 

1277, 

••• 

... 


374 

628 

1,098 

1278, 


... 


634 

1,862 

2,048 


The partition Act, XIX. of 1873, is productive of the greatest advantage to 
the people, and has given an extraordinaiy impetus to high and careful farming* 
In place of vague divisions, in which the sharers knew not what they owQjed) the 
Act gives them their land in smaller holdings clearly defined. 
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The Meerut district is singularly destitute of old influential familiest Those 
worthy of mention are the Qdjars of Parichhatgarh, the 

OW influential families. _ \ ii. ir u Uir l j 11 . irx ^ 

Begam Sumru, the Kambos of Meerut, and the K4nua- 
go family of the same places. The Jdts of Kuchchosar have been noticed under 
the Bulandshahr district. 

The Gfljar family of Parichhatgarh, like their clansmen of Dadri and Lan- 
The Gfljars of Pari- dhaura and the J4t8 of Kuchchesar, owed their existendfe 
cbbatgarb. ^ IjJjq troubled state of the times during the latter half 

of the past century. The founder of the family, Rao Jit Singh, found the occupa- 
tion of leader of banditti more profltablo than his hereditary calling of grazier 
and cattle-lifter, and more to his taste than cultivating the soil for crops which 
the Sikh, Marhatta, or Imperialist raider had quite as good a chance of reaping 
as the person who sowed them. Ho commanded the gh&tsinto Bohilkhand and 
reduced the levying of black mail to a science, establishing his dmils as he went. 
Although his depredations were known to the court of Dehli, no notice was taken 
of his conduct until he happened to slay, in an encounter, the chela (or disciple) 
of one Parta Singh, a D&khini subahd&r and favourite of the mother of Ahmad 
Shah, the reigning emperor. Parta Singh marched with what ho considered a 
suflicieut force to chastise this insolent plojighman and cowherd, but was him- 
self defeated and slain. Kumar All, the kotw&l of Dehli, next tried to capture 
the Gdjar leader, but suffered the same fate, and so others, until the emperor invi- 
ted the heads of the banditti to Dehli and invested them with plenary authority 
over the country that they had already been able to occupy, on condition 
that they should prevent others from thieving. Dargahi Singh held Dadri and 
its neighbourhood ; the J&t leader of Kuchchesar, Mangni Rdm, held Saydna, 
Puth and Farida, and Jit Singh obtained passession of the eastern parganahs of 
this district. Jit Singh died of paralysis without leaving any male issue, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Nain Singh, to whom Perron, the Marhatta governor 
of Aligarh, gave over 300 villages in jdgir. Nain Singh first established himself 
at Parichhatgarh, and subsequently at Bahsuma or Baisambha. On the occu- 
pation of Meerut by the British, Nain Singh was permitted to hold his accumula- 
tion on the terms granted to him by the Marhattas, and subsequently this conces- 
sion was made to him for his life.^ During his lifetime he gave much trouble 
to the authorities by harbouring offenders and engaging in an extensive smug- 
gling trade in salt. Nain Singh died about the middle of the year 1818, and his 
fhmily were allowed to retain the rabi produce of that year. He left one son, 
N&tha Singh, who made no claim to his father’s mukarari, but sued for the 
proprietary right in 183 villages under a zaminddri farmdn by right of inherit- 
ance, and for similar rights in villages by virtue of a lease at a fixed 
revenue in his own name. The validity of these sanads was acknowledged by 
>noard*i Records, October 1 , 1804 ; ^September so, U05. — — - 
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Oovernment,^ as well as of certain decrees founded upon them. Unfortunate- 
ly, at the time the decrees were given, the distinction between the different 
interests which attach to land, its produce and rent, was imperfectly understood, 
and under the general term zamind&ri proprietors of very different kinds were 
comprehended. The Government ruled that thosanads produced by Ndllia Singh 
could not be held to vest the grantees with more than a hereditary right of col? 
leetion and management, with the perquisites ordinarily attaching to such m4lgu^- 
z4rs, to which was subsequently added the advantages of a fixed contract. There 
seems not to be the slightest ground for supposing that it was in any degree in- 
tended to interfere with the rights which might be enjoyed by cultivators and mdl- 
guz&rs whom the grantee is enjoined to favour and protect. The sanads were grant- 
ed in the disturbed reign of Ahmad Shdh, and the tenure of tiio Raja would seem 
to have originated a sliort time before the deposition and death of that monarch, and 
it would have been peculiarly improper to allow any latitude of interpretation, and 
the character of Ndtha Singh appeared, unfortunately, to be such as to afford a 
strong ground of objection to his being admitted to *6ngagements for the 
Government revenue. The objection prevailed, of course, with peculiar force in 
regard to mahdls subject to a full assessment.** It was, therefore, resolved that 
with the exception of the 35]^ villages which Ndtha Singh had been allowed to 
hold under a lease at a fixed revenue, he should bo excluded from the manage- 
ment of the villages held by his father in mukarari^ but should have an allow- 
ance of five per cent, on their revenue as a nankdr allowance. 

Ndtha Singh died on the 15th August, 1833, and the villages lield by him 
escheated to Government. Through some misapproheusion of the terms of the 
grant, a payment amounting to Rs. 9,000 a year continued to be made by 
Government to Ndtha Singh’s widows on account of these villages and the five 
per cent, allowance, when Sir H. Id. Elliot took up the settlement of tlie district 
in 1836. lie, with much show of reason, pointed out the absence of any authority 
or cause for this payment, and showed that the documents relied upon by Ndtha 
Singh in support of his claims,^ though accepted by the civil courts, were 
“ impudent forgeries.” The mukarariy at the conquest, cofnprised 274 villages, 
held at a fixed revenue of Hs. 50,000, which on their lapse were assessed at 
Rs. 1,87,068 for 1226 to 1230 fa9li (1818-1823). In 1836 there were 136 
of these villages with acknowledged proprietors, of which 20 were held by relat- 
ives of Nain Singh. In the remainder the claim to the proprietary right was 
disputed. Ndtha Singh left one daughter, Ldd Kunwar, who married Ehusbdl 
Singh of the Landhanra family, and thns tho Meerut and Sabdranpur families 
became amalgamated. The fate of the Sahdranpur estates is told under the 
notice of that district. The estates were managed by Rdni Dhan Kunwar, the 
mother of Khnshdl Singh, who predeceased her in 1829, and after her death Rdni 


UuglUt 1888. 


*1. Set. Bep., 808. 
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L&d Kanwar continued in possession. She died in July, 1849, leaving fiarbans 
Singh as her successor, who died in January, 1850, and was succeeded by his 
son Raghubir Singh. He was a minor on his accession to the estate, which 
came under the Court of Wards. The property was released in December, 1867, 
and in 4pril, 1868, Raghubir Singh died, leaving a son, Jagat Prak&sh, who 
has also deceased. The estate is now enjoyed by Kamala Kunwar, mother of 
"Raghubir Singh, and by Dharm Kunwar, widow of Raghubir Singh.' In this 
district they possess twenty-five villages and portions of eight others, at a revenue 
of Rs. 29,348 a year, and yielding a net annual profit of Rs. 24,708. The 
total value of the Landhaiira estates is estimated at about fourteen lakhs of 
: rupees. 

There are still Hindu Kambos in the district, and popular tradition gives 
the same origin to the M nsalman Kambos. The Kam- 
bos themselves say that they wore, in early times, a 
distinguished family in Qhazni, deriving their name from ^ kdnC and ^ go\ 
the root of the Persian ‘word ^^gnftan* ‘to say;’ and they assert from this fanci- 
ful derivation that they were, in those days, “ little talkers, but great in action.*’ 
When Mahniu 1 Ghaznavi set out on his expedition to Hindustan, they accom- 
panied him and succeeded in capturing tliQ fort of Raja Mai of Meerut, )vhere 
they settled. They assert that one Hasan MahrnuJi, a Kambo, was vazir of 
Mahmdd, and that he built the Jamah Masjid in the city. The Masjid is still 
in existence, and they say tj^at around it are buried the Karabo warriors who 
fell in the attack on Meerut. Soon afterwards all the Kambos except Khwaja- 
iid-din and Khwaja Mota left Meerut, and from these two who remained the 
Kambos of the present day derive their origin. Tho more probable account is 
that the Kambos were amongst the earliest Hindu converts to Islam, and were 
rewarded for their change of religion by the J^rant of lands in Meerut. Tho 
ancestors of tho present family built tho Sangi Mahal now known as the permit 
honse, and the Rnngi Mahal, both of which are still in existence. The most 
noted member of tho family in recent times was Nawab Kliairandesh Khan, 
who flourished during the reign of the Emperor Sbdhjahfin and built the 
Khairnagar gate and fort in the city. Ho also built in 1691 A.D. a fine 
mosque called ‘ Khair-uUmasajid toald mudbidy and founded Khairandesbpur 
in the Etdwa district, and muhallas in Btdwa and Delhi. He is said to have 
been governor of Katohir ( Rohilkhand), Bohar, Etawa, Bengal, Kdlabdgh, and 
Hdmuri at different times in his life. The following list shows his successors : - 
Kbairandesh Khdn ; Khairiyatandesh Khan, governor of Kdshmir ; Afiyatandesh 
Khdn, deputy governor of Etdwa ; Farhatandesh Khdn ; and Mubdrak Ali 
Khdn, who is the present representative of the family and an Honorary 
Magistrate for the city of Meerut. 

^This is tbe Baghabir Singh to peraonste whom a claimant arose in Saharanpar in 1874. 
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The Kiadngo family, usually caUed K4ntingoiy4ii, is of the Agarw41a sub- 
division of Baniyas. The founder of the family was 
K^nungo. one Jogr4j, who lived in the reign of Aurangzeb, The 

members of this family still continue to hold responsible positions under the 
Government. They possess many villages. Besides these four fainUies there 
is a highly respectable Bishnoi family in Phalanda. From tho papers of this 
•* family it appears that a Rahtor Rajput^ named Mohat, Ai 

Biahnols, resident of the village of Pepasdr in Nagor in Rajputina, 

was childless, and his wife was old. This Rajput was a pious man and a worship- 
per of Vishnu. He longed for offspring, and at length, by the grace of the deity, 
bis aged wife became pregnant. A son was born on the eighth day of tho dark 
half of the month of Bhadoninthe year 1508 sanvat (L451 A.D.) The child 
was named Vishnavi Parameshwara, and when he grew up he declared himself an 
incarnation of tho deity under the name of Jhdmaji, and disciples from all castes— 
Brahmans Rajputs, Chauh ins, Baniyas and Jat - collected around him. A great 
famine increased his followers, for Baniyas, tho wealthiest of his disciples, wore 
directed by him to distribute food to tho starving, on the condition that they 
joined his sect. Tho \ ishnois recognize all Hindu gods, but Vishnu is their 
supreme deity. The Vedas and Shdstr|is are recognized by all, tho Kuran by none. 
The Vishnois worship either in temples consecrated to Vishnu, or where there 
areno such temples, they perform tho a</anholri ,or horn sacrifice) in tlicir houses. 
The aganhotn is simply an offering of ghi. This offering is eelebrah'd with con- 
siderable ceremony on the amdms (fifteenth) of every month. On tliis day tho 
Vishnois fast. Their great holidays arc tho amdma of Bhudon, Asauj, Plialguii, 
and Chait. Bishnoisin or Vishnoism does not cause a confusion of caste : a 
Visbnoi Rajput will marry into tho family of a Vishnoi Rajput, and a Vishnoi 
Baniya into the family of a Vishnoi Baniya. All Vishnois however cat and 
drink together. On the birth of a child, on the sixLli day, Hindu rites are ob- 
served with the addition of the aganhotri. On tho death of a Vishnoi tho body 
is usually buried. Where tho Ganges is near Rt hand tho body should bo com- 
mitted to it. Vishnois cannot eat and drink with any oiio of a difroronfc reli- 
gion, and they must alw'ays have their grain parcijcd by persons of tho same sect. 
A Vishnoi marriage is celebrated exactly in accordance with Hindu rites, a 
Brahman superintending tho circiimambulation of bride and bridegroom. If 
a Brahman is not at hand, the marriage may bo solemnised by a Hindu fnkir or 
jogL The Vishnois preserve their and dls or subdivisiiuis of castes in^tlie 
same manner as orthodo.x Hindus. It is only in Meerut, Moradabad, and Bijnaup 
that the Vishnois have in Borne cases adopted a Musalm4ni name, and for this 
reason, that they were much oppressed by Muhammadans, and at one time nearly 
exterminated on account of the murder of a Kazi by one of their momboifs. At 
length, with a view to conciliate the Muhammadans, some adopted Ma^alni4ui 

39 
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nihi Baksli. 


Bogam Biila Bii. 


names, but since the advent ofthe British power the custom has died out. These 
people put great faith- in the appointment of auspicious moments ( sdat^ mdhurt) 
by Brahmans, and make pilgrimages not only to Nagor but to other places sacred 
to Hindus. Tombs (makbifa) are never erected, except in the districts of Meerut, 
Moradabad, and Bijnaur; in this respect, too, Bishnois imitate Muhammadans 
in distributing alms at the tomb of a deceased person on the anniversary of his 
death. This practice also is now pissing away, and the salutation “ Rdm ! Raral^* 
has again taken the place of Salam” The only new family in the district is that 
of Shaikh Ildlii Baksh, the Government commissariat 
contractor, who has amassed considerable wealth during 
his long and prosperous career. 

Bala Bdi was tho daughter of Madhu Xiao SIndhia. She married Raja Raj 
Chandra Desmukh Bahadur, to whom, in the thirty- 
first year of the reigu of Shah Alain, thirty nine vil- 
lages were granted by farman. Raja Raj died soon after, and in tho thirty-sixth 
year of Shdh Alum’s rdgn (A. D. 179G) tho jdy/r was assigned by letters patent' 
to the children of BdlaBai. Shortly after, when hostilities broke out between 
tho British power and Gwaliar in the time of Daulat Rao Sindhia, the 
was sequestered, but on the 30th December, J803, was again released and assigned 
by a sanad under the hand of General Malcolm, bearing date 18th h’ehruary, 
1804, from which lime the jdgir was uninterruptedly possessed by the Bdi 
Sdhiba until her demise in 1833, when it was attached by Government. 

Of the Bala Bdi’s 39 villages 30 wore situated in the tract comprised in the 
present district of Mcoriit, vis., in parganah Meerut 10, in Jalalabad 25, and in 
Sardwa one. Tho net demand from tlieso villages was R.s. 75,000, and the 
collections about Rs. 00,000. Kewal Nain, a dependant of Sindhia’s, liad seven 
villages in jdjir in 1807, but they soon lapsed: The king of Dehli also held ten 
villages, the Regains of tho royal hunily sixteen villages, and tho king of Oudh 
ten villages, all of w'hioh were resumed after tho mutiny, 

Tho history of Begam Snmru and the Sardhnna fief has already been giych 
ill detail in llin introduction. Hero it will bo only 
Bcgani amru. necessary to briefly sketch the principal events so as to 
connect them with the local history of tho portions of tho fief that lie in this 
district. Tho founder was AV alter Reinhard, a soldier of fortune, infamous 
for the part he took in tho Patna massacre in 1703 A.D. In 1777 he ob- 
tained the parganah of Sardhana and the neighbouring lands as an assignment 
for the support of his battalions. Ho died there in 1778, and was succeeded 
by his widow, the Begam Sumru. In 1781 she was baptised under the name 
of Johanna, and in 1792 she married M. Le Vaisseau, and added Nobilis to her 
name. Her husband committed suicido in 1795, and for a time she lost all 
power, which fell into tho hands of Zafaryub Kh4n, a natural son of Sumru's. 
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The Bcgam’sarmy. 


Being restored in 1790 by George Thomas, she continued in sole management 
of her estate until her death, which took place in 1836. In 1802, five out of the 
six battalions she entertained joined Sindhia in the Dakhin, but the Bogam hersolf 
submitted to the British after the battle of Dehli, and ever after remained loyal to 
, . them. The Begam’s possessions were considerable, com- 

^ c egam s possessions. parganahs Sardliaiia, Baraut, Barnawa, Kutdnai 

Budhdna or Burhdna, Jewar, Tappal, Dankaur, and Pahasii in the Dudb, and on 
the western side of the J luiuia, Badshahpiir, Ilansi, and Uanya. The estate was 
extremely wealthy and well provided with fine towns, sncIi as Baraut, Dinauli, 
Barnawa, Sardhana, Jewar, and Dankaur, and close by her dominions wore 
the largo marts of Meerut, Shumli, Kaiidhiii, Bagpat, Tikri, Chhaprauli, 
Tanda, Khuija, Shalidara, and Dehli. The not demand of her parganahs in 
this district alone during the last 20 years of her rule averaged Ils. 5,86,650 in- 
cluding cesses, and her collections during the same period averaged Rs. 5,67,211. 
Mr. T. 0. PlowJen, in his settlement report of 1840, boars high testimony to 
the Begam’s energy and ability for administration. 

The Begam’s army^ was composed of infantry, artillery and a complement 

The Begun-, arrar. Tl'fco battalions of infantry, 1,550 strong, 

were usually stationed at her frontier stations, Hansi 
and R4nya. The monthly cost of this force was somewhat under ils. 12,000. 
All her artillery with some infantry and cavalry were stationed at Sardhana. 
The strength of her artillery may bo inferred frym the fact that 230 bullocks 
were attached to this branch of her army. At the time of the Begiim’s death 
her force were commanded by General Rogholini and eleven otlior European 
officers, one of >vhom W'as a son of tlio celebrated George lliomas. 

The Bcgam endowed the Catholic Churches ot Calcutta, Madras, Agra, and 
The Begam’s charitable ^^™^ay^yith the following sums in Company’s rupees 
donations. resixjctivcly:— Rs. 32,000, Rs. 31,000, Rs. 28,700, and 

Rs. 31,800, and the Sardhana Cathedral with Rs. 95,600 ; St, John’s Roman 
Catholic College with Rs. 95,600 ; the Sardhana poor with Rs. 47,800, and the 
Meerut Catholic Chapel with Rs. 12,500. Besides the.se donations a lakh of Sonafc 
rupees was made over to the Bishop of Calcutta for charitable purposes. The 
Begam also subscribed liberally towards Hindu and Musalmuu institutions, Sho 

Places of residence places of residence, ris., at S.irdhana, where 

her palace was completed in 1831, at Kbirwa, at Jalhl- 
pur, at Meerut, and at Dehli. Zafaryab Khan, the son of Sumni, died in 1802, 
ggjpj soon after the Begam’s restoration by Thomas, leaving 

one d aughter, whom the Begam married to Mr. Dyce, an 

^ An interesting accoont of the formation of the regular crops commaiide.l by Europeans in the 
service of Native States at this time was compiled by Major L. F. Smith of Sindhin’s service, 
oaicacta, i 804. ^ter on the Begam’s artillery comprised 884 gunners and 85 ofilccrs of all grades; 
cavalry, 19. Mwars and 44 officers ; orderlies, 102 men and 44 officers ; infantry, 1,920 rank and 
file and 6 10 officers of all grades. The Begam had 44 pieces of caanoa. She kept up a small 

force at Bhawlm, one of her trans-Jumna towns. 


Places of residence. 
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officer iiilier service. The issue of this marriage was— (1) David Ochterlony Dye© 
Sombre, who married Mary Anno, daughter of Viscount St. Vincent, by whom 
he had no issue. Tie died in Paris in July, 1851. In August, 1867, his body was 
conveyed to Sardliana and buried in the cathedral. (2) A daughter who married 
Captain Rose Troup. (.3) A daughter who married Paul Salaroli, now Marquis 
of Briona. The present owner of Sardhana is the Hon^ble Mary Anne Forester, 
the widow of David Ochterlony Dyee Sombre, and the successful claimant in tho 
suit against Government which has recently been decided in her favour. 

The following statement shows the extent of the holdings of peasant pro- 
^ . prictors (khudhdsht ), tenants with rights of occupancy 

mmrusi)^ and tenants-at-will (gha%r~maurmi). It will 
be seen how the proportion of the three classes of holdings differs in differ- 
ent parts of the district, and this difference is the more striking in conterminous 
parganaha, e. in tlie parganah of Garhmuktesar, peasant proprietors cultivato 
three-eighths of the entire cultivated area, while in the next parganah, Puth, only 
one-cighfh i? cultivated by them. Again, the land cultivated by tenants with 
rights of occupancy in parganah Chhaprauli is to that cultivated by tenants-at- 
will as three to five, while in Baraiit the proportion is as three to nine, and in 
parganah Meerut as seven to nine. Pargaqahs inhabited by Jats will bo found to 
have tbo largest proportion of khudhdsht area. The average size of the hold- 
ings, too, varies very considerably : khudkdsht holdings vary from five acres 
in Bardhana tahsil to eight a^ros in Ghdziabad, and maumsi holdings from one 
and three-quarter acres in Bardhana to six and a quarter acres in the Mawdna 
tahsil. Very many cultivating proprietors have their patch of khudkdsht or seer 
land, another patch ot which they are tenants with right of occupancy, and a 
third of which they are mere tcnants-at-will : — 


Tabsilfl. 

Cultivating pro- 
prietors. 

Tenants wilh rights 
of occupancy. 

Tenants-at-will, 

£ 

1 

Holdings. 

Acres. 

Holdings. 

M 

V 

< 

Holdings. 

Acres. 

8ardliaoa, ... 

Ghaziabod, ... 
aiccruti ... .1. 

IdHw4aa, ••• ... 

HiipuFi .1. ... 

S&gpat, lei 

Total, 

15,360 

14,161 

11,063 

7,866 

10,376 

23,197 

79,244 

U0,173 

60,179 

63,940 

69,340 

183,072 

6,333 

6,161 

10,644 

8,332 

14,060 

9,450 

9,400 

48,365 

48,926 

50,144 

81,919 

23,970 

9,614 

9,892 

16,011 

7,148 

9,613 

17,806 

99,166 

60,208 

61,884 

35,778 

39.829 

57,088 

1278 

1978 

1278 

1976 

1278 

1978 

8S,6S3 

504,947 

63,670 

1 

282,017 

68,684 

988,940 

... 


Bilmukia tenures, called in this district ehukauta^ whore tenants hold at fixed 


BoMiiig. at fixed latea common, and in the foregoing statement 

are inclnded among tenants with rights of occupancy and 
tenants-at-will as they happened to fall under either category. Formerly thes© 
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fixed rates appear to have been even rarer than they are at present, and now 
they are not popular. Where these rates are met with it will be found that 
they depend on contracts continued from year to year. In 1807 ten aores 
was considered an average holding for a peas int cultivator, it would now be con- 
sidered small ; thirteen acres a middle-sized holding, 
Size of holdings. nineteen acres, or thirty bighas, a large holding. 

Ten acres can be cultivated by a plough with a single pair of oxen, and is oalled 
a kuchcha hah For from ten to nineteen acres a pukka hot or plough is re- 
quired, with two pairs of bullocks ; generally two superior cultivators keep two 
pair of bullocks between them. This system is called dangwdra^ and the sharers 
in the oxen are known as dangwd/is. A pukka hal is supposed to be one and a 
half times as effective as a kuchcha hah 

In the following calculation as to the condition of a holder of five acres or 
Productive capability of ®ight pukka Wghas in this district, the season is sup- 
small holdings. poscd to be a fair one and the land inferior mattigdr or 

good rm/^ftirrigated. The market price of grain is taken aat Ue. 1-8 per maund. 
If Uio produce per bigba, during the rabiy be eight maunds the bigha, the result 
for eight bighas will be grain valued at Rs. 96, As a rule, one- third of the culti- 
vated area is left fallow in the kharify and the crops are inferior to the rabi 
crops and of leas value, whilst on the other hand cotton is a remunerative crop. 
Sugarcane occupies the ground nearly the whole year, and is only hypotheti-' 
cally a kharif crop. Tlio produce of eight pukka bighas, after allowing for 
fallow, may be sot down as worth Rs. 50 for the Charif, making a total outturn 
of Rs. 146 ; against this must be set the outlay on rent, wator-rato, seed, imple- 
ments, &c. The cattle are fed on the chopped straw and stalks of the crops. The 
rent of inferior mattiydr and good irrigable raudi is about Rs, 3-12 per bigha, 
or Rs. 30 for five acres. The water-rate at Rs. 3 per acre amounts to Rs. 15 
for the rabi, and, say, one-third of the kharif is watered, or a total of Rs, 20, 
and for seed Rs. 5 for the rabi and Rs. 3 for the kharif, giving a total expendi- 
bf Rs. 58. The profits or net income is therefore Rs. 7-5-4 a month. This 
does not allow of interest on capital invested in stock acid implements. The 
average of the tahsild^rs* estimates is Rs. 7-12 a month, and the opinion of the 
late Karim Ali Khdn of Ghdziabad fixes the profits of a five-aero holding at 
Bs. 7 per mensem. The gross monthly income of a cultivating proprietor, 
assaming the land-revenue on fair irrigated land, is Rs. 8 9-4, but from this must 
be deducted 3 annas on account of village expenses and patwdri’s fees, thna 
leaving him a net income of Rs. 8-6 a month. The census statistics of 1872 giv#$ 
the average number of acres cultivatedby each male adult agriculturist at 5*8, 
Most of the peasantry are never out of debt from the time they begin 
Condition of th« cuiti- their death. The cause of this is the enormc^lii 
rate of interest exacted from them by native mal^'a&s 
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and saliukkd. A cultivator, if not a proprietor, who borrows money for ever 
so short a period less than a year has to enter into a ^ hadni nwdya^ contract, 
by which he engages to give four annas on every rupee borrowed by some 
certain date within a year, and in addition to this ho binds himself to sell his 
corn to the banker at from one to two scrs above the market rate of the day 
when the grain has been winnowed. Thus on an ordinary loan for six months 
a cultivator has, as a rule, to pay interest at the rate of 60 per cent, per annum. 
The cultivators are now so indebted that mahdjans have become necessary to 
their existence. In many villages one muhajan pays over a lump sum to the 
lambard&r on behalf of more than half the small co-partners, from whom ho 
exacts a monstrous interest and eventually takes over their laud, 
f The census report of 1865 sliows a landless unskilled population of 200,000, 

of whom seven-eighths are Chamdrs and the rest are 
Agricultural labourers. Koris, Kahars, Malis, and Kumhirs. 

Of these it would appear that about 130,000 hire themselves as fiirm labour- 
ers. The census of 1872 divides the agricultural population into landowners 
and cultivators, already noticed under tho head of ‘ occupation,’ and gives no 
• indications by which we may distinguish tho farm labourer from the cultivating 
tenant. But taking the Ohamars, who number 197,273 souls, and other 
similar castes, there cannot bo less than 250,000 persons belonging to the rural 
•labouring population. Many of these till small patches of land on their own ac- 
count, and only hire themselves out to eke out the resources of their own culti- 
vation. Except in tho zahti crops, safflower, gawdr, chari^ sugarcane, tobacco 
and cotton, tho labourer gets a share of the crop and 
perquisites. A labourer with a wife and two children 
gets usually from one-soventh to one-tenth of the crop. If alone, from one- 
tenth to one-sixteenth, llis perquisites are tho hihjdk^ which is 25 sers of grain 
per 100 maunds. (This w'ord is probably ‘ nali ka hak ') Every day while 
harvest lasts each labourer gets a pdli of grain, equivalent to two sers, and every 
third day a gaihra, equivalent to ten sers. On the first day of ploughing in 
As&rh the labourer gets ten sers of grain called the “yod and/,” so called be- 
cause the earth is then pricked or furrowed by tho plough. If the ground is 
dch/asHf i tf., bears two crops in tho year, he gets in Karttik (October-November) 
25 sers more, then called tho “ menr ka andj,^' fromrnenr, the border furrow of a 
field. lu some villages, too, it is customary to give to tho head of the family 
a loaf of bread every day, and at tho end of the year, usually about the end of 
K&rttik, a kamal (blanket) and chddar (sheet). When kapds or cotton is picked 
the pickers get either one-seventh or a one-eighth share, and if the crop is small, 
V ils much as a quarter share. In gathering kimini or safflower, for every sor pick- 
ed the labourer gets a ser of barley or maize. For cutting off the leaves of the 
sugarcane and preparing the stalk for the gankat the wages are 16 of the best 
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canes and as much agaula or refuse leaves as the labourer can carry away. 
For labour in culiivating the zahti crops above named the wages are generally 
in money. If the labour required is only occasional the rates are from two to 
two and a half annas per diem. If the labour must bo continuous, wages 
range from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 a month, but more usually the labourer gets Rs. 2 
per month and a four-ounce cake of bread per diem, and his wife and children 
one'rupee a month and a three-ounce cake daily each. In harvest time, with 
grain and bh'&m (chaff or straw) the labourers get as much as six annas a day. 
The first fruits of grain given to Brahmans are called sodrl The payment in 
kind to a labourer is called IdL The gleanings of a field are tho duo of the la- 
bourers’ children (ailbjdnan). The labourer’s duties are ploughing, watching 
the crops, looking after the cattle, cutting fodder, collecting thooowdung on the 
land and plastering tho zamiudar’s house. AVonien and children are very largely 
employed in field labour. Jatni women with their families work on their hiishaiids’ 
lands, and to this the flourishing condition of tho Jat community is in a groat 
measure to be attributed. It is a great pity that Native (Christians do not per- 
mit their wives to labour in the fields, and a still greater misfortune that they are 
encouraged in their folly. Tho women and children of a labourer got half wages. 

Tho condition of tho agricuUurtJi labourers has greatly improved. Tho 
Condition of the labour- Chaiiiars, who were formerly iu a state of serfdom, 
ing popluation. almost entirely emerged from it. Even now 

how'cvcr cases are constantly coming up in magisterial courts showing that 
tho struggle is still going on. Not unfrequontly a Chamiir or other labourer 
brings a charge of criminal trespass or assault against his zairi'mdur with 
whose family his fathers have been for ages adsenpti gkho!^ on the ground 
that on refusal to work ho was summarily ejected from his hoiisc) and beaten. 
The reason of this is that the labourer’s social status has been bettered and his 
wages increased, Mr. Plowdcn remarks that there can bo no doubt that a rise 
iu wages is taking place, and secondly, that there has been a very marked dis- 
turbance in the history of prices, Tho rise in wages may bo most clearly seen 
by taking the comparative earnings of unskilled labour, as unskilled labour is 
most readily affected by the causes at work to produce a permanent rise in 
wages. The wages of coolies in this district have increased 133 per cent, be- 
tw^Q 1858 and 1868, a greater increase than is found anywhere in the North- 
Western Provinces except in Jalaun. Mr. Forbes has shown thit at harvest 
time tlie field labourer has received wages in kind equal at market rates to 8 
annas a day. This is due to the independence acquired by Cliamars, which per- 
mits them to select their own masters, either in their own village or disewhero. 
This independence has been brought about by tho levelling nature of our legi8«< 
latioD, recognizing as it does no distinction in class and applying English prin-^ 
ciples of law to Indian circumstances and society; secondly, by partition laws' 
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in some degree ; thirdly, by our rent laws, which sever the link which bound the 
Eamindar and his labourers together, and especially by Act X. of 1859, which 
gave rights of occupancy to many who would otherwise in the ordinary course 
bf things have remained tenants-al-will; fourthly, by the great demand for labour 
on the Ganges Canal since 1840, and on the lines of railway which meet at 
Ghdziabad; and fifthly, by the impetus given to high farming by the present high 
price of produce.* In 1872 the contractor for the Jumna embankment in *the 
parganah of Loni gave six annas a day to the most able-bodied of his 
belddrs, who were mostly of the Kori and Kurmi caste, and four annas a day to 
the majority of the rest, who are Cbamars. Mr. Plowden writes : — Last rains 
and cold weather (1870-71) I passed through a tract of country fomerly (15 
years ago^ wretchedly cultivated, and now brought to the highest pitch of good 
farming.” This tract is one inhabited by Gujars, wdio have now for years 
been showing an aptitude for farming for which they never before received credit. 
In towns, too, the conditions of artizans and masons has wonderfully improved, 
though in villages their position is said to be retrograde. Another very import- 
ant cause of increase of wages must certainly be increase in the price of the barest 
necessaries of life, for a due supply of food is a condition precedent to the very 
existence of the labourer. „ 

The following statement will show^ the rent-rates of the present settlement 
fixed, as they are in these villages and generally else- 

llents ; money-rates. , ... .. 

wl^re, according to the character ol the sou as well as on 

the fact of the land being irrigated or not. The rent-rates of Sir H. Elliot’s settle- 
ment based on the irrigation or non-irrigation of the soil are also entered in the 
statement. For the purpose of drawing a fair comparison, one good level village 
has been selected from each tahsil. The enhancement in rents is duo to the 
increased value of agricultural produce, and in a great measure, too, to the fact 
that land is being constantly brought into tho market and sold to monoy-lenders, 
who are harder on their tenantry than tho old proprietors. 


Rates of rent per acre on irrigated and unirrigated land at tJie present settlement^ 1872. 



IrrtgaUd from wells. 

Irrigated from tanhs^ ^c. 

Name of ? llage. 

Matyfir. 

Dikar. 

Riusli. 

Bhur. 

Matyar. 

D4kar. 

1 Rausli. 

Bhur. 


Rs. a. p 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Hs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Tdcri (Barn&wa). .. 

8 5 5 

5 11 4 

5 12 3 

5 13 3 

7 9 1 

1 4 12 6.6 16 3 

5 15 3 

Bas6lpar (Meerut), 

7 Id 6 

6 10 10 

4 15 3 

3 15 6 

6 11 6 

4 12 e 

4 4 8 

3 15 2 

Masuri (Disna), .. 

4 9 3 

S 13 9 

3 4 9 

1 9 9 

UbMii 

4 0 9 

3 16 0 


Dotai (Qarhiuuk- 









tesar), 

4 7 3 

3 3 9 

8 3 

3 3 6 

3 25 9 

3 4 0 

3 6 6 

3 4 0 

Kirthal (Gbhap- 









rauli)i 

8 10 6 

6 13 6 

7 13 3 

1 4 12 0 

6 5 3 

4 18 4 

5 6 9 

4 10 8 

Parichhatgarh 








(Kllhor), 

7 13 6 

5 11 6 

4 8 6 

3 6 4 

5 S 0 

5 S 8j 

5 1 6 

... 
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• Par- 
gnnah. 

Former. 

Present. 

Farganab. 

Former. ' 

Present. 


R8.a.p. R8.a.p. 


ila.apjRs,a-p. 

B&gpat, 

9 12 5 

4 4 3 

Loni, 

2 3 33 1 3 

Barau t, 

4 13 3 

5 IS 10 

Barnd- 

wa. 

4 9 106 2 1 

Chhap- 

rauli, 

6 0 8 

6 3 4 

Meerut, 

3 6 641410 

Kut&na, 

1 

4 1411 

6 8 6 

Ddsna, 

3 0 7 8 16 6 


Rs.a.p.iRs a.p \ 


Ks.a.p. 'I^.a.p. 


1 4 ?. 10 6 KRlior, 2 2 Ij2 15 B 


Those rates, being average rates, are only of use in comparing tlio general 
rent-rates of the district with other districts. For tlio ascertainment ol the 
particular rates in each village the No, II. statements of the settlement record 
must be consulted. 

Elliot in his settlement report, 1836, writes Fn this district hala'. ot di- 
vision of crops chiefly prevails, and if money rates are 
in existence they are formed merely by distributing the 
40 
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Government demand^by a Idchk^^ At tbe present time baiS rates are rarely 

met with, for where they did exist they were generally commuted into cash 

payments during the settlement operations of 1864*70. The batni rates that 

do, here and there, prevail arc— (1) adhiddhornis/ijwhQTG the zamiudar and the 

cultivator take one-half each; (2) bahawi or pachduj >v}iere the zamindar takes two 

shares out of five ; (3) tihdra or siicdna^ where th^cullivatorgots two shares out 

of five; (4) cAaw/idra or cAa/idritm, and soon. AetX. of 1859 has resulted ifi a 

_ general eiihaucement of rents tliroughout the dis- 

Eflcct of Act X. of 1859. ... . , . . 

trict. Since the Act came into operation up to the 

end of 1871, about 3,000 suits for enhancement of rent have been entefed in 
the Revenue Courts. During tlio settlement operations, out of 2,039 suits for 
enhancement of rent, 1,586 were given in fiivour of the zaminddr against the 
cultivator, while out of 50 suits for abatement of rent, in 21 cases a decree was 
given in favour of the cultivator. The smallest share the zamindar Over gets 
is one-seventh of the produce. During thesettlcmont operations, 841 suits were 
filed for commutation of payments in kind into cash rent -rates. In 612 cases 
out of these, commutation was decreed. Besides the enhancement cases decided 
in Court many hundi’eds of cases have been docide<l between the parties without 
the intervention of any rovenuo officer. ^Kow tluiL tlie soitlemcnt work is com- 
pleted, very many landlords, whose tenants liave obtained for themselves the 
commutation of paymonis in kind into cash rates, arc suing them for enhance- 
ment of rent in the Collectors’ courts. 

The statistics connected with the price of land have been obtained from an 

^ ^ examination of the record of cases relating to the 

Value of land. i . . 

change oi entry ol proprietary right, taken promis- 
cuously from the record-room of the Collector’s office and rtdating only to private 
sales of assessed land. In forced sales laud •frocpieiitly is disposed of for less 
than its true value, whfle in the sale of conf-scuted laud the Government has 
frequently considered less the value of the laud than the services and character 
of tbe purchaser. The value per acre of land in 1860, in ten cases examined, 
averaged Rs. 35-8, In 18i‘5 Rs. 31-6, and in 1871, on a similar inspection of ten 
cases, Rs. 47-2. In all these cases all tlie laud was cultivated. From the ten 
sale records of 1871 that were examined, it appears that the value of land is 
26i times the yearly land-revenue. 

Attempts have several times been made to gauge the distribution of the 

^ produce between the Government, the landholder, and 

Distribution of produce. ^ ^ . . 

the cultivator. The returns^ tor 1864-65 are considered 

^The returns for 1865-66 contain an interesting table, compiled by Mr. Parker, C. E., showing 
the actual weight of the grain, chaff and straw of crops taken from a specified area in 36 irrigated 
villagea in the Meerut Canal Division. As these tables were framed on actual weigbment, they 
forma valuable basis for produce calculations. 
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untrustworthy in this district, aud turning to those for the following year, we find 
the total cultivated area recorded as 1,058, 275 acres, yielding a produce valued at 
Rs. 1,02,41,758, or Rs. 9-10-10 per cultivated acre. The cultivators’ share of 
this is set down at Rs. 04,64,410, or Rs. 6-1-8 })er acre ; the zainincUrs’ e^re^ 
including the Government revenue, at Us. 37,77,342, or Rs. 3-9*2 per acre. 
Deducting tho Government demand, or Rs. 18,27,012, falling at Re. 1-11-7 on 
the^ cultivated acre, the balance, or Hs. 19,50,239, at Ro. 1-13-7 per acre, will 
represent the zamindars’ profit. Comparing those results with tlio statistics 
obtained at the census of 1872, we find the average holding of each male adult 
agriculturist to be 5*8 acres, for whic h ho pays Rs. 3-7-10 per aero to the land- 
owners. The revenue is put doAvn at Jls. 2-1-3 per aero, or with cesses Rs. 2-4-5 
per acre, leaving the laiiJIarJ’s profits as low as Ro. 1-3-5 per acre. Tho 
difference in the incidence of the roveimo is duo to the fact of tho' revenue-free 
cultivated area being iiieluded in tlio former return and the nou-complotion of 
tlio settlement. In 1872 the laiid-rcvoiuio amounted to Rs. 21,84,310, or 
with cesses Rs. 24,00,920; the amount j>aid by ciiltivatbrs in tho same yoat 
was Rs. 37,41,280. The goiioral result of those inquiries show tliat the culti- 
vator receives close on twice as iimcli as the Government and tho laiidowmer 
taken together. From this ho has to j^upport himself and family, provide seed 
and implements, and lay by, if ho can, for had seasons. 

In a former page I have considcrod tho wages of agrlcsultural labourers. I 
Unskilled labourers and wagOS of Unskilled la- 

artizans, bourcrs and artizans in coiinoction with the general rise 

iu prices. In a bill submit te<l for tho rcpaii-s of the Collector’s office, early in 
1815, the following rates of wages per diem arc entered : —bricklayers 3 annas ; 
coolies 1 to 1-J- anna ; able labourers and water-carriers 2 annas. Again in Septo* 
mber, 1815, I find bricklayers receiving 2^ annas, carpenters 2 annas, <ind 
coolies one ser of flour and one pice a day. Flour then cost 2-i pice a ser, so 
that the coolies, 000 in number, received loss than one anna a day. Tho coolio 
rate remained the same up till 1850, wdien it rose to 2 annas a day for a man 
and one anna for a boy; the ordinary ralo for a man is now 2 luinas to 2i 
annas, and for a boy IJ anna to 2 aunas. In some cases they are able to 
demand much' more. In 1811 pdlki-boarors received 3 annas a day, brick- 
layers annas, water-carriers, carj;cnlors and bold/irs 2 iiiiuas, and coolies 1 j 
^anna. In 1850 the wages of bricklayers rose to 3 J to 4 anjiaiq tho rate at 
present is 4 to 5 annas. Tho cold-woather rate, while the days are short, is 
usually 4 annas, and for tho long days of the hot-weather 5 arjiias. In 1860 the 
daily pay of carpenters and blacksmiths was 4 annas, now the rate is 5 annas. 
The price of roofing tiles iu 1809 was Rs. 120 per lO0,000. The rate is 
now for tiles of the same size Rs. 150. Since 1809 tho price of wrought-iron 
has fallen from Rs. 25 tho maund to Rs. 7-4 for Hindustani iron, and Us. 8-8 for 
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English iron, Bambus are now considerably cheaper than they were fifty years 
ago. The price of ghi or clarified butter, as elsewhere stated, has risen consider- 
aWy.^ ]\Ir. Dumbleton, writing in 1809, says “ The greater part of the ghi 
'Consnftiod in those parts is imported from the west side of the Jumna, as is also 
the salt.*’ 

Jlr. Dumbleton in tho same year writes The price usually taken a^t the 
mills for reducing grain to dta (flour) is two sers in‘ the 
maund , or five pie. Tho present rate is six pie per dliariy 
or five sors. Taking 25 sors fora rupee as the present nominal rate, and 35 sers 
as the nominal rate in 1609, it willbo seen that the price of grinding flour has in- 
creased 150 per cent. As noticed under the Sahdranpur district, the hire of bullocks 
in 1803 was Rs. 2-3 per mensem, rising in 1805 to Rs. 3-8 ; it is now fixed at five 
annas a day for each bullock, or soveii arinns a day to include return hire. The rates 
now vary from Rs. G-8 to Rs. 1 3 a montli, showing tho impetus given to agriculture 
from tho protection of a powerful and peaceable Grovornment, 

In 1804, Colonel I)avid Ochtorlony, writing from Dolili, alludes to a preva- 
lent scarcity of grain, and requests Mr. Loycestor, tho 
Prices of gia n. Collector, to send, if possible, 50,000 maunds of wheat 
to Dehli if it can he purchased at a ratec which, including carriage, will admit 
of its being sold for 27 sors the rupee.” Writing a few days afterwards, ho says 
** The scarcity of grain is very groat. Ilavo tho wheat sent over on the public 
account. A moasuro of tbjs kind can alone alleviate tho existing evils.” In 
1805 wheat sold at 18 sors for the rupee, and gram at 20 sors in Meerut, and 
the Collector characterises the prices as oxorbitrmt. Again in 1807 the dis- 
tress was considerable at Moorut, after a viwy plentiful season in tho preceding 
year. In 1806 (121d/o«/i) the following wore tho rates per rupee gram, 70sers ; 

wheat, 50 ; barley, 80 : rice of first sort, 50 ; rice of second sort, 80 ; maize, 1 00 
50 ; Mjra^ 60 ; and at the close of 1 809 gram was 23 sers and moth 42 sors per rupee. 
Yet, earlier in tho year, tho Government liad boon making its collections under the 
Collector’s immediate suporinlcndence at the town of Manglaur, in tho present 
district of Saliaranpur, at tho Ibllowing rates rioo, 100 ; 80 ; jodr, 90 j wheat, 

60 ; gram, 60 ; and barley, 80 sers for a rupee. In 1817 the Collector reports that 


old price list (September 26, ISOS) gives tUo followiuff as the average prices per local 
jnaund, for the years 1709 to 1004 


Pry tobacco, ... 


... Rs. 

8 

Clwrcoal, ... 
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Rs. 

i 

llukka tobacco, 

• •• 

... „ 

6 
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• •• 

,, 

16 
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14 
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16 
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ivheat sold at 19 sers for tho rupee and other grain in proportion, ^he next great 
season of scarcity was in August, 1819, when the rates were : wheat, 18 sers per 
rupee; gram, 22; barley, 23; tJrd, 23; molA, 23 ; 25, ilnd maize, 25*; just 
before the cutting of the khaAf (11th August) that year. In 1820 wheatj 
H&pur, sold at 18 J sers, at Ddsna at sers, whilst gram at Ddsna was 26 sers, 
was 29 sers, and moth was 28i sers for the rupee. 

• The average price of wheat in Ghdziabad from 1831 to 1841 is given in 
detail under the town notice. It averaged 28J sers 
Prices in Ghiziabad. rupee. Mr. Plowden does not think the rise is of 

a permanent character, but that tho advance in prices which has bean so 
marked during tho last ten years is nearly wholly due to the bad seasons 
of 1860-61, 1865-66, 1867-68, and 1869-70. Up to 1849 it will be found 
that the average price of wheat was 30*1 sers per rupee, from 1850-59, 36*6, 
and from 1860-69, 21*3 sers per rupee. Tho following statement shows tho 
average annual prices of the staple crops of tho district from 1850 to 1870 
inclusive. A second table gives tho monthly average for 1860 and 1868-69. 

Price of the principal crops tw so many sers per rupee. 


Year. 

Wheat, 

i 

I-) 

o 

Th 

s 

Indian-«om. 

.1 

i 

• 

i 

pq 

JS 

U) 

Moth. 


u 

'3 

o 

Oil. j 

! 

I 

0 

0 

1860, 

42i 

60 


60 

••• 


40 



17 

IG 

12 

2* 

4 

1851, 

42J 

60 

•«« 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

13 

10 

14 

24 

5 

1862, 

SO 

34 


60 

... 

... 

30 

.... 

... 

20 

11 

124 

84 

8 

1863, 

28 

26 


... 

... 

... 

28 


... 

11 

17 


24 

7 

1854, ••• 

S6i 

31* 

4«l 

... 

... 

... 

27 

... 

... 

17 

131 

8 

n 

6 

lfc65, .1. 

47 

66 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

24 

18 

8* 

2A 

6 

1866, 

38| 

38 

60 

60 

60 

45 

45 

50 

60 

23 

18 

74 31 

9* 

1867, 

43 

44 

60 

... 

•** 


42 

35 

tu 

20 

13 

8 

3 

4 

1868, ... 

32 

42 

40 

40 


... 

43 

... 

... 

22 

14 

8* 

94 

H 

]8i)9, ... 

27 

33 

35 

33 

... 

... 

35 

to 

... 

13 

15 

8* 

24 

H 

1860, 

n 

.. 

11 

10 

13 

12 

10 

10 

... 

11 

11 

6 

24 

34 

1861, (.1 

37 

24 

20 

32 

... 

30 

13 

13 

.<• 

18 

9 

H 

24 

54 

1862, 

39 

35 

66 

50 

... 

... 

41 

... 

... 

18 

12 

4 

24 

44 

1863, It. 

32 

22* 

26 

25 

... 

27 

25 

... 

... 

16 

12 

34 

2j 

1* 

1864, 

22^ 

25 

274 

28 



23 

23 

... 

12 

V2 

0 

2* 


1865, 

22 

2 4 

... 

274 

... 

... 

24 

27 

... 

11 

10 

9 

2 

34 

1866, 

88 

25 

32 

30 

224 


274 

20 

... 

12 

16 

H 

1* 

9* 

1667, 

24 

21 

33 

28 

•«» 

... 

27 

SO 

25 

16 

7 

6* 

n 

4 

1869, 

14 

144 

20 

... 
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Tho rate for gi&r in 1807 was 18 sers tho rupee. Tho average rate during 
Sugarcane the past eleven years has been 12 sers. Tho price of oil 

has increased to a greater extent, perhaps, than that of any 
other product. In 1806 sarson or mustard-oil was selling at 40 sera the rnpee^ 
in 1850 at 12 sers, in 1860 at'5 sers, in 1870 at 5^, and in 1872 at 3 sera 
the rupee. This is to be attributed in a great measure to tho recent blights 
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which afflict and very frequently utterly destroy the plant. The tdra species is 
said tc be more afteoted than the sarson. 

The famine of 1860-ul was, however, terribly severe, and had it not boon for the 
of I 860 61 railway works then being made in tie neighbourhood 

of Ghdziabad the lives of thousands must have been lost. 
Near Ghdziabad a mile of high embankment was thrown up by 25,000 fam^ine 
labourers in six weeks. A good tost of the severity of famine is the exWnt 
to which cultivators sell their cattle : many thousands of cattle changed hands 
in the famine year of 1860-61, while in 1868-69 the transfers of cattle may 
be counted by hundreds. From the following statement it will be seen that 
the famine of 1868-69 reached its height in December, 1869, when the following 
rates per rupee prevailed : wheat, 10 sers : gram, 9^; barley, 14 ; and rice, 9 sers. 
Besides the fact that rates in 1860-61 were higher than those, it must be remem- 
bered that since that period wages have been constantly rising. Prices have 
returned again to their ordinary rates, wheat, 26 sers per rupee ; barley, 33; 
jodr, 34 ; hdjra, 34 ; ahd gram, 25 sers. ‘Famine rates are reached in this district 
when wheat sells at 16 and barley at 20 sers the rupee, and when wheat sells at 11 
and barley at 14 sers the rupoo Government relief operations appear to become 


necessary. 
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The only trade returns are those furnished by the octroi statements of muni- 
cipalities. The imports into Meerut city during 1870-71 

Trade and manufactures. * . j i i nr. 

w^ere, m maunds, wheat, 221,550; sugar, 38,993; 
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other grains, 48,093 ; durgs and spices, 7,788 ; tobacco, 5,127, Ac., the octroi duty 
on which amounted to Rs. 25,644. In B4gpat the income for the same period 
amounled to Rs. 7;850, of which by for the greater portion was levied on sugar. 

The total import of sugar was 851,353 maunds, valued at Rs. 1,119,350, of 
which about ono-fifth paid duty, the rest being exported elsewhere. The octroi 
on^imports into Baraut was Rs. 4,415, and this was principally on grain. In 
GMzdabad the reveniio amounted in 1870-71 to 113.5,723. A more detailed 
account is given under each tovvn.^ 

Before going into details it will be well to consider to what extent exporta- 
tion is practicable in the district. The railway fore 
per maund per 100 miles is three annas, the canal 
fare® is one anna, by cart it is four annas aikd two pics. If the produce is go- 
ing over 300 miles the railway fore chargeable is two annas and one pie. 
The charge therefore for 400 miles is eight annas and four pies. A country 
cart with four bullocks will carry on a metallod road forty mannds, and the 
charge per bullock is five annas a day. If wheat were hero selling at a 
nominal price of Rs. 1-8 0, and in the centre of a foinino district it were 
selling at Rs. 2-8-0 the maund, then grain (excluding charges^ might 
bo curried nearly 800 miles with advantage by rail, by water 1,G00, and 
by cart 400. But taking into consideration the mean distance botweeu the 
greatest centre of production and the centre of greatest demand, the above dis- 
tances should be halved. Then allowing 25 per coni^. profit to the c*arricr and 
10 per cent, to the trader, or one- third of the whole item, it will bo practically that 
railways control dearth to a limit of 266 miles, canals and rivers 550 miles, and 
roads 150. It has in emergent cases been found practicable to sent! grain to 
Calcutta, and in the famine years of 1869 and 187 3-74 some Calcutta merchants had 
gi’ain stored us for up-country as Khatauli in the Muzafiarnagar district. The prin- 
cipal articles of export are in sugarcane produce, gh or condensed raw sugar, rdb 
or undrainod raw sugar or molasses, Bhira, khdnd or drained sugar^ shakr, cMnimd. 
ftiUrif which go to Bhawdni, Riwari, Dehli, and Rajputdna. Indigo in the shape 
of gddh nil or kidney indigo goes to the Panjdb, and cake indigp goes #CuIcutta. 
Sariy patsany and sani fibres are exported to Bikanir and Bhawdui. Tobacco, both 
dry leaf and manufactured to suit all classes, is exported to Dehli. Formerly large 
quantities of saltpetre were exported, but the trade Las now altogether declined. 

^ There were formerly saltpetre works at Loni, Ddsna, Hdpur, and smaller ones 
at Sayana, Makanpur, Faridnagar, Pilkhua, Bogamabad, Murddnagar, and 
Kiamsher. The parganah of Loni derives its name from the Hindi word Ion, 
Sanskrit lavana, signifyiiig salt. Wheat is exported in the direction of tho 

^ See Meerut, Ohisiabad, Bftgpat, H&pur, Shahdara, Daraut, and Pilkhua. ’ In 182'0 boat- 

hire from GaihmukteMr to Cawupore was fis. 45 * 8-0 per 100 mauods, and to Allahabad was 
Bb. 70-8-0. 
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greatest demand by rail, or water in excess of the home demand. There arc 
large granaries at Ghdxiabad, Ndlial, Pilkhua, Hipur, Farfdnagar, Begam- 
abad, Sbahdara, Miir&dnagar, Garhmuktesar, Mawdna, B%pat, Baraut, and 
Meerut. Ddsna once had several, but owing to the percolation of canal water 
they have fallen into ruin. Sardliana has but four or five. 

The Chamars tan hides in this district. After tanning a cow hide is called 
elidm, a bullock hide cliana^ a buffalo hide adhaura^ and goat and sheep sttfins 
nari. Leather is best tanned ( Bniea frondosa) bark, but the bark of the 

different species of klkar(x\catia) called kasa is more commonly used. Hides, 
horns and hoofs are sent to Calcutta and Ca wnporc. There is a great manufacture 
of native shoes in Shahdara aud Pilkhua, the majority of which are exported to 
Dehliand southwards along the lino of railway. The average outturn of cotton in 
a fair, season is 55,000 maunds and of this 20,000 raaiinds are required for local 
consumption. Tho remainder is exported chiefly to Calcutta and Bombay. In 
bad seasons tho produce is little more than sufficient for the requirements of 
tho district : e, y., in 1l 869-70 tho actual outturn was but 27,551 maunds on an 
area of 43,229 acres. Meerut is a groat cotton emporium, and here dealers con- 
gregate from other markets, such as Khurju, Huthras, Caw^nporo, and Mirzapur. 
iCwsd/ii or^safflower is largely exported to#tho neighbouring districts. It is not 
thought profitable to send tho district produce to Calcutta to compete with the 
Bengal flower. Silk has been tried by Mr. Michel of tho Dasna factory, but 
without success, though myl berry of every variety grows luxuriantly. The 
cause of failure is tlio hot winds, which tho silkworm cannot survive. Tho heat 
hero is dry, but in tho moist and cooler climate of* Bijnaur Major Kennedy has 
been most successful in the culture of the worm. There are six kinds of cloth 
manufactured in the district, but solely for local consumption ; they are ; garhoy 
dosiici, tiM, red and blue ; kharua, dolara, and dhotary which last is a fine cloth. 
In 1832 good gazi sold at Rs. 5 tho 100 yards, and inferior cloth at Ils, 4, while 
doM sold for Ils. 8. Oils may bo classified as karma and mitha. The karma oils 
are those extracte4 from sarson, or the mustard plant, with adulterations. Tlie 
mUka oill^re thpse extracted from til aud (dra with adulterations of many 
sorts. There is very little alsi (linsood) grown. Tlie principal medicinal 
oils are n{m oil and an oil extracted from tlio shank bonos of the gigantic 
crane (L ,Argala,) and other birds of the wader tribe. It is considered* 
specifio for rheumatism and gouty affections. Neat’s-foot oil, too, is made in 
the larger towns. The principal imports into the district are metals of all 
kinds, salt, piece-goods, Kabuli fruits, spices from beyond the sea, pdn and 
drugs. 

In the B4gpat tahsil there are indigo factories at Biluchpura, Aminnagar 
Sar&i, and Bajheri, In tahsil Qhdziabad at Dehra, 

Indigo lactones. jUajuri (Ddsna factory), Harsawan, Kilhora, Basulpur, 
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and Yakiitpur. In taLsil Ildpiir at Bakldna and Bliimiyarl. Iq tlio Meorut 
parganah there ih one factory on the Jdni road. In tahsil Sardlmna^ near the 
town, is a small factory. In Mawdua tahsil there are none. Indigo is an old 
manufacturo in this district, especially among the Muhammadan zaminddrs, bat it 
languished soon after the British occupation. Mr. Elliot, writing in 1836, says, 
indigo has never boon cultivato'l to any groat extent, ami in consequence of 
the* failure of the agency houses ahd the abandoiniiont of the few factories in 
Path and Suydaa it is now seldom or never cultivated.” Tlio manufacture of 
indigo took no hold until Bengal began to tail in its supply. Not long after 
the Skinners established the Dohra factory, but never got good pri^u's, seldom 
above Rs. 135 per maund, until 1863. Prior to tliis year other small factories 
had been sot on foot in parganah Ddsiia, and by 1863 the exportation had 
reached more than 500 maunds, worth about lis. 6,250 ; but 500 maunds is a * 
good average for good and bad years. The exports now must be about 60 
maunds, worth more than one lakh of rupees. The largest factory carried 
on under European supervision is at Dasna, which is *now fitted to manu* 
facturo 500 maunds, ^lio plant for this factory is sown by tlio tenants 
of the proprietor, who objects to the system of advances, and seeing that 
his tenants have no rights in the soil as security for such advances it would 
bo unwise to encounter the risk. The cultivator receives a cash payment for 
his crop, delivered hitherto at his risk, the rate being about Us. 20 per 103 
maunds of 48 sers net. The rate for plant cut within a mile of the factory 
is Us. 18 per 100 maunds. The average yield o^ plant per aero is above 60 
maunds. The cost of production is Rs. SA, vu,, seed 8 sors, at Rs. 5 per 
maund, Ho. 1 ; rent at Rs. 3 per aero for one season, Ks. 3 ; irrigation, Rs. 2-4-0 ; 
cutting, cartage and ploughing, Rs. 2. 

A factory intending to raakiv 500 maunds of dry indigo must commaud 
20 ),000 maunds of plant, or the produce of 3,300 acros, and must concentrate iis 
working operations into 60 days, irrespective of time and labour in packing and 
despatching the dry indigo. The proprietor of the factory must have in his em- 
ploy 150 carts with 600 bullocks, 100 men for cutting plant, itud 250 Bhaugis or 
Mehtars, who alone manipulate the fermentation and precipitation of the granu- 
lated pigment in this district. About 68 or 70 mon and boys are employed in 
the operatioiis of straining, pnmping, boiling, and subsequent draining off the 
colour. Another gang of 36 men are employed in pressing, cutting, and stamp- 
*iDg, with on auxiliary batch of six boys for the careful stowage of the prepared 
colour, to await the slow process of drying, ^generally two months. Another largo 
gang of labourers is daily required for the removal of the refuse plant called 
This labour requires an organisation and careful administration to prevent 
any clashing, and it speaks much fo^ the docile and tractable nature of the ma- 
terial employed that such an organisation is capable of being collected at short 

41 
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notice, and kept at work with regularity, at rates only 25 i)or cent, above the 
current rates of labour. Mr. Michel pays bis factory servants Rs. 5 a month, 
and sells flour to them at the factory, at a rate five sers in excuse of the ordinary 
market rate of the day. This indulgence leaves them no excuse to absent 
themselves. Besides the above an expenditure of 150,000 gallons of water per 
day is required to be raised and stored with an unremitting regularity and j)i*e- 
cision, and in the D4sna factory tliis is accomplished by five Idoa or buckets 
working two >vells, with a proportionate force of cattle power to secure its sup- 
ply in a limited space of time, in order to permit of the water cleaning itself 
of salt and other impurities previous to its being brought into use. 

In B&gpat tahsil, at Daulatpur, cMria (or common glass and pasio bracelets 

^ worn by women of the lower classes) arc made. They are 

Minor manufaciurea. , ... . . t* i 

also made in large numbers at 1 anehi. At Baraut iron 

vessels of various kinds arc made, and at BarwAIa charpdis (or bedsteads) and 
other wooden articles. At Mandavi B4gpat reed chairs called mundhas are 
manufactured, and at Sub, in parganah Chhaprauli, saws and wood-splitting clea- 
vers. In tahsil Glidziabad, at Shi koh pur (otherwise Kliichara), ornamented ele- 
phant goads (ankus) ; at Makimpur and Ghaziabad boots ; at FariJnagar pag- 

chequered cloth and hahiadhi sweetmeats, and at Jahangirpur pagria and 
doadii cloth are made. In tahsil Hapur, at Bahadurgarh, country stoneware 
vessels are made, and at the town of Hii^ur bolls and the brass work of hikhaa* 
III Meerut parganah there are no manufactures worthy of notice. Elliot in 
his Glossary writes that “ the best (country blankets) in these Provinces 
are made in A I war and in the iioighbourhood of Mirapur in Meerut. The 
sansla kamals of the latter place sometimes sells as high as Rs. 25. It is 
made of tho wool of lambkins shorn about three days after their birth. The 
amiala is from six to eight yards long and about two broad.*’ This blanket is now 
quite unknown, and tho most highly prized blankets in tho district are those of 
Mirapura and Jawulagarh in tahsil Sardlinna. Tho village of Mirapura turns 
out about 100 blankets a day. Large numbers of these black blankets are made 
too at L&war, in pa'rganah Meerut. At the town of Barndwa the printing of 
cloths is carried on to a very considerable extent. 

Id Bagpat there are no great fairs. The only two worthy of notice are 
^ those of Pura and Khokara. In Pura, a Jat village, 

is a temple of Parasr&m. Fairs are held here in Phal- 
gnu (February-March) and Sawan (July- August). The great fair is the one 
held in Phalgun called Shib Chandra or Shib Rdtri, when the temple is sprinkled 
with water freshly brought from Hardwdr and about 20,000 people assemble. 
The fair at Khekara is hold in reverence of Burha Baba. In tho Ghdziabad 
tahsil the Sayyid Abdullah Shdh’s ura is hold at Bahta fldjipur in Roibv-uU 
awal (not a fixed date). Tho fair is largely attended. At D^sna a large fair, 
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formerly attended by the Dehli princes, is held in honour of Shaikh Alladiya 
Makhdum Sh^h Wildyat. A smaller one is held in Asauj (November) and 
Chait (March), at the Mandir Devi by the Bindds. At Na'^la KAahi a feir 
is annually held, called Kdli Devi, in memory of a saii. At Bajhora kaldn 
a fair is annually held in May in honour of the Mardin-i-ghaib. At Sikri 
khurd great fairs are held in honour of Kalika Devi in Chait and Asauj. 
Tift offerings amount usually to Rs. 6,500, of which the Goshdins receive one- 
third and the sharers in the proprietary rights of the village the romaining 
two-thirds. At Sultanpur a fair is held in Phalgun and is attended by Juts ; 
it is hold in honour of Slidm Ji. At Asdlatpur the Sitla fair is held in Chait 
and Asauj. In Hdpur talisil the groat Biranmdshi fair is hold at Garhmuktosar 
at the end of the month of Kdrttik, but no grout traffic is carried on. At tho 
town of Ildpur tho “ lasts ton days in’ Asauj. At Lihsdri there is a 

three-days* fair at tho samddh, at the period of Basaut Panclimi. In the Meerut 
tahail the naucharuii, or now-moon festival, is hold for threo dayS, commencing on 
tho second Sunday after tho lloli festival. There was formerly a tomjdo of Nau • 
chandi Devi here, which was razod by Kutb-nd-diii Aihak 675 years ago, and 
a dargdh erected on its site about half a mile to the oast of Meerut city. Thon^ 
is no trade carried on of any imj)ortanco. During tlio Ashara Muharram 
(first ten days of the Muharram) there arc largo assomblagos at tho Karbala. 
Tho lldmMa lasts thirteen days, concluding on tho tenth day of tho last half of 
Asauj {Bijaya dasami), Tho Tilondi fair is hold at the Sdraj kund in Meerut 
on the second day of tho first half of Chait, flio day after the IlolL The 
Chhariydn festival, commonly called Zahir Dlwdn, is held on tho ninth of the 
(lark half of the month of Sawan. In tho Sardliana talisil there are threo fairs 
worthy of notice; (1) at Sardhana in honour of Burha* Baba in March ; at 
Barndwa, at the Ldkha Maniap, urs is annually held at Sajar ; and (3) at 
Nirpura a fair is held in the month of Jamadus-sani. In tahsil Mawuiui 
the only important fair is that of Niloha, in honour of Zahir Diwdn or Goga 
Pir, who is said to have boon carried into tho earth in his chariot. About 25,000 
attend the fair, each person carrying a small flag : hence *tho name chhariydn 
applied to this fair. 

Tho following statement shows tho traffic between Aligarh, Delili and Moorul 
„ , , ^ by road from 6 A. M. on tho 20tli October to 6 A. M. on 

the 20th November, 1371 : only such traffic is noted as 
is lost to tho railway, which amounted to Rs. 19,381 for 80 miles, or Rs. 2,422 
per mile. This traffic record was taken as follows : Two native writers were 
stationed on tho Hindan bridge near Gb&ziabad, over which all traffic to and 
from tho Dudb to tho Panj4b crosses ; these men relieved each other every four 
hours in noting on printed forms the details of traffic of every description as 
it passed up and down to Dchli. A similar party was stationed at H&pur 
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which noted traffic to and from Meernt. AU the details are recorded In the 
oflSco of the Executive Engineer. 

Road traffic hetwUn Aligarh^ Meerut and Dehliy from October iOlh to November 

20thy 1871. 



Aligarh to Dchli, 
Ditto to Meerut, 


Dchli to Aligarh, 
Meerut to ditto 



The traifio by rail in goods and passengers for the six months ending Blst 
R l av tr IB December, 1871, to Meerut city was— passengers 
32,200 ; goods, 1 23,530 maunds : from the city — passen- 
gers, 3?, 674, and goods 67,030 maiiads. The traffic to Meerut cantouinont coin- 
]>risod 17,684 p i sengcr.s,aiid from cantonments 16,963 passengers. From Ghazi- 
abad there wore 23,723 passengers and 723 maunds of goods, and to that station 
28,395 passengers anil 1,126 maunds of goofls. The passenger traffic to Begam- 
abad was 6,788, and from it 5,395 ; the goods traffic was merely nominal. 1 have 
been unable to obtain any later statistics from the authorities of the Oiidh and 
Kohilkhand Railway. 

JSo largo markets or centres of industry have sprung up on the princij)al 
f t ale of traffic, nor aro there any cases of small railway 

Progrc..s of trai e, stations in this district having ra})idly grown into scats 

of commerce, though Ghaziabad is doubtless fast becoming a great emporium, and 
must eventually materially dimiuish the importance of Dchli as a mercantile town. 
A large proportion of the exports of the largo villages in the north of parganahs 
i^ardhana and Baruawa, as Salawa, Tikri, aijd Doghiit, is scut from the Khdtaufi 


Progress of trade, 
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Railway Staii<in in the district of MuzafTarnagar. The traffic on the rivers Jumna 
and Ganges is not great, and that on the latter chiefly consists in bringing down 
wood from tlie hills near Hardw&r. Tlie canal navigation has already been noticed. 

In discussing the subject of material prosperity, reproductive accumulations 
of wealth will only bo considered. In reality the mass of jewellery which women 
may be seen wearing is no evidence whatever of general prosperity. A people 
whoswould not hesitate to sell a birthright to celebrate a pompous marriage are 
not likely, in times of some adversity, ever to have scruples in hiring jewels from 
the village shopkeeper ; and besides ibis, many of these jewel-bedecked women are 
loose characters, the vicissitudes of whoso profession remove them from ordinary 
economic conditions. The signs of accumulation of wealth are the increase in 
tiio number of cattle, notwithstiinding the decreasing necessity for them from 
the introduction of the canal and railway, and the increase in the number of 
carts. Mr. Michel, zamind&r of Dfisua, has, after some investigation, como to 
the conclusion that the number of carts in tahsil Ghaziabad has since the 
introduction of the railway been increased fivefold. Wlicn Mr. Michel first 
entered on his zamimlilri in Masiiri there were two carts, there are now sixty ; 
in D4sua there wore four, there are uow one hundred. Doubtless Mr. Michel's 
largo indigo factory has given an impetus to the increase in this case, still 
the same tendency is everywhere apparent. The better housing of cattlo is 
another sign of prosperity. For the better stalling of cattle and more careful 
storing of fuol, the area of the Masuri village site has been increased by moro 
than one-third during the last few years. There has also been a general increase 
in facilities for transport both by carts and beasts of burdon, thus permitting of 
marked competition with the railway. As an example, take the reorganisation 
of bullock-trains on such long lengths of road as from Gb&ziabad to Aligarh, 
parallel with and passing through tlu) samo centros of comraorco as tho railway 
touches. There is an increase in tho demand for imi)orted manufactured hardware, 

£. g. , English pocket-knives, locks, carpenter's tools, anvils, and vices, and bar-iron 
for ploughshares. Tho wearing of English cloth is only in a minor sense an in- 
dication of general prosperity, for in all towns and at all small village markets 
(penih ) English cloth is sold simply because it is cheaper than the native-made 
fabric. Hoarding docs not prevail to tho extent it did ten years ago, but still it 
is now very general. The crisis of 1866 has very seriously affected the estimation 
in which the English banking system was formerly hold. Tlie greater part of 
*the accumulations from banking and commerce is omploycJ* as capital in trade, 
and in largo or small indigo factories, and as capital for the purchase of land. 

The current rates of interest in small transactions, where an article is given 
Interest security, is about half aii anna per rupee 

per mensem, i, 37J per cent, per annum. In largo 
transactions with a mortgage upon moveable properly, as carls, cattle, kol/m^ 
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(sugar mills'! about throe pics per mensem per rupee, I e., i8| per cent, per 
annum. In large transactions with mortgage upon bouse or lands or sharos in 
estates it is 12 per cent, per annum. Petty agricultural advances upon personal 
security are made at half an anna per rnpee per mensem, L 37^ per cent, per 
annum. The same with lien on crops would bo 25 per cent, per annum. Not 
less than six per cent, would be considerei a fair return for money invested in 
buying an estate with the prospect of improvement confiiently expected to^n- 
tinuo. 

There are no large native blinking establishments out of the great military 
^ . station of Meerut in this district and Dehli on the 

iSsiiiks* 

Panjdb side of the Jnmna.^ Market gardeners are t lie 
only cultivators that encourage tlieso establishments. In the interior of the 
district petty Daniyas do all the money-lending. The only English bank in 
this district is the Bank of Upper India, the head office of which is in Meerut 
cantonments. 

• 

The local measures of time in general use are those common to the upper 

Dudb. Theoretically six sans or breaths make one paL 
Weiffhts and nieasarcs. , , ■* 

or the twinkling of an eye, and 2^ pal one minute Eng- 
lish. Sixty pal make one ghari ; 7 J gha(;is one pdhar ; 8 pdhars one din (day) ; 
7 din one athwara; and two athwaras om pandrawam. In village parlance the 
words sikdla^ iarka, hhor and din nikale arc used to express ‘morning’ ; from morn- 
ing until noon as many pdlgirs of the day as have passed. After twilight comes 
din chhipe, sham and sanjh; then di^a jale when the lamps are lighted, 
or night, pasar just before daylight when the cows arc fed, pile phatan the 
first glimpse of dawn, and chirb/on ke wakt when tho birds begin to sing. 
Solid and liquid measures are tho same. Eight khashkhash (poppy seeds) 
make one chdnwal or grain of rice ; 8 chdHwals make one ratti ; 8 raltis make 
one mdsha; 12 mdshas make one tola; 5 tolas make one chhatdk; 16 chhatdks 
one ser ; 40 sets one maund. Eighty-four Government rupees weigh one ser. The 
difierent gradations between tho chhatdk and the ter are the adhpaUj or half a 
quarter ; pau sctj or quarter ; sawa patt^ or five-sixteenths ; derh pan, or throe- 
eights ; adh eer or half ser, and tin pau, or three-quarters of a ter, Dhari or 
panseri contains five sers, and the dhon is half a maund. 

Measures of distance and length have various terms in tho lower ranks of 
the scale : thus, \wojau make ovLoangusht; 4 angusht one chiga ; 6 chiga oue hdtk^ 
while by another account 3 angusht make one gxrih, 4 girihs one halisht, and 
2 bedisht one hdJth Again we have 5^ sdt making one 5/<ao, 3 hhao otio iasn, 
and 12 tatu one hdlh. Two hdth make one gaz, and 1} gat one kadam or pace: 


'The average rates of exchange in the early part of our rule were half per cent, on Dehli. 
two per cent, on Jakhani and Benares, and three and a half per cent, on Calcutta. 
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2,040 gctz make one gdo kos^ and 2,900 gaz one pui^ kos. The gdo kos is so 
called as representing the distance the cry of a cow (<72e) is said to be heard. Other 
\'agiie terms of distanco are tirway an arrow’s flight; and goli ke iuppoy a rifle-shot. 
The land mcasnro in common use is based on the English yard of 36 inches ; 
the former local yard was the Ildhi yard or gat of 33 inches. Three English 
yards mako ono gatta ; 20 gaila one jariby and a sqnaro jarf 6, or 3,025 square 
yard!, makes a pukka bigha, and ono Wgha twelve biswas equal an English acre. 
The subdivisions of the Ugha are 20 hwods make ono higlm ; 20 biswdnsis ono 
l>isiva; 20 tamdnsis one hUwdnsi; 20 answdnsis one taswdnsiy 

In 1840 the Bast India Company’s gold double and single mohars were 
current in this district, besides two-third and one-third 
Coinage. niohars in gold, the Calcutta sikka raohar flOth san) 

and the Farukhabad mohar (45ih san). The Company’s silver double, single, 
half and quarter rupees, and the Farukhabad (old and now), Calcutta sikka, 
Benares, old Lucknow (known as Machhli Shdlii)^ Muhammad Shahi, Dehli, 
Bareilly, Najibabad, Chandausi, Bala Sahi, and Srinagari rupees wore all cur- 
rent and caused endless confusion in commercial transactions. For tho copper 
coinage there were tho Company’s new anna pieces, tho Mansuri or Masuri k&ni, 
lumps of copper, and tho kulddvy Madu Sdhi and Trisula pice. Tho coinage 
now in circulation is that comciion to all India. 


Tho classification of tho land into assessable and rovonue-freo, with tho Qo- 
Land revenue vernraont revenue and its incidence on the cultivated 
. * area, has already been given in detail for each parganah 

in the district. The collections and balances from 1860-61 to 1873-74 have 


been as follows : — 
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Tho total revenue and.(fivil expenditure for 1804 was revenue^ Rs. 2)30)749 ; 
. , expenditure) Rs. 1,41,104: for 1850-51 the figures 

Expenditure. were Rs. 19,27,409 and Rs, 12,01,129 respectively; 

for 1860-61, Rs. 24,59,409 and Rs. 13,36,751 ; and for 1870-71, Rs. 38,01,485 
and Rs. 15,88,080. In the following detailed list of items for 1860-01 and 
1870-71 military expenditure and deposits are excluded : — 

Reetipts. | Expenditure, 


Heads. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Heads. 



Miscellaneous, as police 
Funds, savings of pay,&c. 

Bs. 

30,877 

Ks. 

36,388 

Salaries of all kinds and 
cmtingcncics, ... 

Bs. 

6,05,831 

Bs. 

6,36,469 

Land-revenue, 

17,7f,80l 

21^18.109 

Public works, ... 

Excise, stamps & opium, 

6,67,906 

23,033 

6,68,498 

Excise, ... 

81,07(1 

1,18,072 

9,186 

Stamps, 

94,022 

1,62,846 

Postofllce, 

32,2.16 

37,601 

loiw and justice, ... 

26,626 

82,932 

Telegraph, 

... 

19,166 

Income-tax, 

1,20.293 

1,88,100 

Local funds, ... 

Compensation for loss of 
property. 

1 

i 

... 

4,17,161 

Local funds, ... 

Canal collections, ... 
Tost-office, 

Telegraph, 

Kent of confiscated lands. 


4,54.215 

1 48,860 

••• 

6,980 

1,07,745 


Total, 

24,69, 489| 

32,05,022 

Total, 

13,36,761 

16,88,0^0 


Income-tax. 


The actual assessment of tho income of tho district at six pies in tho rupoo calcu- 
lated upon profits exceoding Rs. 500 for the purposes of 
the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 was Rs. 1,88,099. 
There wore 2,372 incomes between R«. 500 and Rs. 750 per annum ; 1,1 86 between 
Bs.750 andRs. 1,000; 459 between Rs. l,000and Rs. 1,500; 350 between Rs, 1,500 
and Rs. 2,000 ; 522 between Rs, 2,000 and 10,000 ; 17 between Rs. 10,000 and 
Rs. 1,00,000; and one above Rs. 1,00,000;— total persons assessed were 4,907. 
The following statement shows the colleetions under each head of the excise 
Excise. for ten years in this district : — 


Year. 

License fees for | 
vend of spirits. | 

1 

p< 

OB 

C3 

0 

1 

i 

*Si 

o 

1 

4 

3 

H 

to 

a 

■*» 

es , 


o 

s 

o 

01 

.a, 

1 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1862-68, I.. 

834 

12,193 

30,922 

... 

... 

2,589 

••• 

2,606 

44,083 

1 863-94, . 

4,784 

9,268 

82,869 


3 


••• 

■MJ 


1864-66, 

7,781 

8,814 

42,812 


26 

2,743 

630 

23,766 


1866-66, 

8,917 

9,239 

38,194 


... 

2,441 

96 

27,188 

81,693 

1866-67, 

9,084 

11,088 


... 

23 

2,275 

13 

27,299 

81,784 

1867-68, 

14,656 

1 1,818 

48,640 

16 

... 

2,737 

996 

28,298 

49,764 

1868-69, 

14,138 

8,808 

47,744 

66 

11 


101 

28,066 

46 877 

1889-70, 

1,293 

7,199 

KLmi 

80 

29 

8,079 

69 

27,917 

82,462 

1870-71, 

6.240 

6,094 

63,652 

1,909 

1,460 

7,425* 

9 

30,041 

46,649 

1871-72, 

12,607 

6,634 

63,668 1 

2,660 

1,838 

6,961 

43 

30,111 

68,183 
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The cantonment accounts are separate and under a separate administra- 
tion, and are given below : — 


Year. 

• 

• 

License fees for 
■vend of spirits. 

1 

'i- 

s 

>» 

i 

i 

Q* 

. o 

1 

ei 

'n 

»«s 

H 

fco 

.2 

rt . 

O m 

■a S’ 

in 

o 

.3 

tn 

1? 

e3 

•s 

m 

m 

2 

o 

i 

s 

a 



Ka. 

Ka*. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

1862-63, 


1,911 

32,667 

... 

192 

8,781 

5,710 

... 

?,,370 

41.917 

1863-64, 


20,413 

21,664 

7.614 

480 

6.1,364 

3,389 

4 

1,862 

5j,r'}2 

1864-66, 

... 

32,921 

19,268 


€39 

2,740 

8,iiG9 

... 

2.4 

61,161 

1866-66, 

... 

30,(62 

20,423 

• •• 

662 

1,697 

5,901 

11 

3,?(5I 

65,498 

1666-67, 


27,426 

23,440 

• •• 

665 

1,853 

4,326 

66 

3,»00 

6.3,865 

1867-68, 


26,190 

20,887 


1,057 

1,832 

G.C44 

27 

1,619 

64.9u3 

1868-69. 


34.666 

22,576 

• •• 

1,402 

1,975 

8,121 

20 

2,864 

66.896 

1869-70, 


1,191 

19,660 

• •• 

1,802 

1,528 

6,570 

25 

2,807 

27.962 

1870-71, 


19,216 

20,790 



••• 

... 

l'» 

3,809 j 

3i},20G 

1871-73, 


26,520 

20,122 


... 

... 

... 

24 

2,930 

43,746 


In 1855-56 tlio gross rovenno from spirits, drugs and opium from both can- 
tonments and district was Rs, 75,751, which foil to Rs. 65,817 in the follow- 
ing year, rising to Rs. 82,279 in 1861-62. In 1816 ^Fr. Colin Shakcspoar 
writes; ** I think that thirty sers pcranonscm of opium will suffice for the con- 
sumption of the district. The opium now smuggled into tho district from 
Bcgam Sumru’s country is much adulterated and soils at Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per 
ser.’* In 1821 tho Collector estimated the annual •consumption for tho district 
at five maunds only. The average annual consumption in 1871-72 was 85 
niaunds. 

Stamp duties are now collected under tho General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 

1869) and under tho Court Foes Act. Tlio following sfate- 

Stamps. « ” 

raent shows tne revenue and charges uudor this head for a 

series of years : — 


Year. 

Adhesive 
stamps an^ 
hundis. 

Bluc-and- 
blaclr docu- 
ment 
stamps. 

Court-fcca 

Duties and 
penalties 
valued. 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charyes. 

Not 

receipts. 



Us. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

I!s. 

1863-63, 

... 

9,704. 

81,260 


880 

91,850 

5, 19? 

86,658 

1863-64, 


14 334 

96,387 

9*t 

1,424 . 

1,11,145 

o,!o:) 

1,05,031 

• 1864-65, 

... 

1 17,492 

91,489 1 


937 

],r9.'Jl3 

' 6,209 

1,0.1.709 

1866-66, 


14,979 

94,884 

• •• 

810 

1,10,679 

7,418 

1,03, 2Ci 

1866-67, 

••t 

6,687 

93,796 


462 

' 1,02.'H5 

6,695 


1867-68, 

••• 

6,480 

1,40.381 


421 

1,46,282 

11,. ''41 

1,34,941 

1868-69, 


6,499 

1,41,938 

««V 

189 

l,47,0i6 

0,914 

I,.*17,7I2 

1669-70, 


6,676 

1,73.178 

•ea 

891 

1,79,249 

10,(i55 

1,69,194 

1870-71, 


6,791 

29, OJ 

1,16.85.3 

3,305 

1,65,649 

11,849 

1,43,800 

1871-72, 

... 

6,677 

29,422 

1,16,865 

196 


4,691 

1 .47 460 

l«7f-73, 

... 

4,386 

S8,081 

1,19,289 

209 

1,61,965 

3,604 

1,48,401 


42 
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Bcgistration. 


The net revenue for 1855-56 was Rs. 56,509 ; for 1857-58 was Rs. 12,779 ; 
for 1859-60 was Rs. 581,930 ; for 1860-61 was Rs. 1,01,921, and for 1861-62 
was Rs. 71,921, 

In 1871-72 there were 6,287 documents registered under the provisions of the 
Rofi^istration Act, VIII. of 1871, on which foes to the 
amount of Rs, 15,668 wore colloctod. The oxpensej^of 
establishment, &c., during the sa^ne period amour.ted to Rs. 6,359. There were 
3,750 rogistral’ons airo tting immovcaUc property in which the registration was 
compulsory under Section 17 of Act VITL of 1871, and 1,165 in which the 
registration was optional. The other registrations oftocLod refer to moveable 
property, wills, &c., and tlio total aggregate values of all the documents registered 
amounted to Rs. 23,98,172. 

TIio following stittement shows the receipts and cljargcs on account of canals 
Canal-revcnuc. for a scries of years : — 



Ganges Canal. 

Year. 

Kasteun Jlmna Canal. 

Year. 

Collec- 

tiouii. 

Pntwa- 
rifl’ fees. 


Collec- 

tions. 

Kata- 

bliMh* 

ment. 

Pal wa- 
lls' 
fcC'S. 

Net 

collec- 

tions. 


Us. 

U.H. 

Us. Us. 


Us. 

Us. 

Ua. 

Us. 

1866-67, 

.3,01,806 

1,8.39 

1,2.37 ' 2 , 98 , 7.30 

1801-67, ... 

58,154 

593 

163 

67,408 

1867-68, ... 

.3,12,210 

i!,596 

1,1 4;) i.3, 0^465 

1867 68, ... 

1,79,464 

685 

166 

1,78,613 

1868-69, ... 

3,03,76.1 

3,150 

i,;)yi:£,99,2i4 

1868-C9, .. 

Not ffiven 

1869-70, ... 

5,59,071 

3,172 

lffJ83 6,24,516 

1869.70, ... 

2,0.>,187 

66U 

335 

1,99,191 

1870.7I| ... 

3,75,625 

14,676 

1,973,3,58,976 

1870-71, ... 

Not given. 

1871-72, ... 

3,80, lOi 

11 , 527 ! 

1,26.5 3,07,310 

1871-72, ... 

1,55.312 

4 BO 

4,854 

1,49,972 

1872-79, ... 

3,05,163 

15,19.1 

l,-?63 2,88,617 
* 

1872-7 ... 

1,85,810 

485 

8,652 

..... 

j 1,76,679 


As in Salj^iraiipur so 
instory. 


in Meerut, the earliest monument connected with 
its history is an Atoka column, now on the ridge at 
Dcihli. JSliamsri-tsinij relates’ that this pillar onco stood 
in the vicinity of the town of Meerut and was eonveyi.'d to Dehli by Sultan Firoz, 
by whem it was rc-crectcd in the Kushak Shikur. ITo adds that after the erection 
of the pillar a large town sprung up, and the Klidus and Maliks of the court 
built houses there.” The Meerut pillar, as noted by the chroniclers, is smaller 
tlian tho i-zarin or Saharanpur (at, T;ie whole lengtli is about 32-1) feet, 

and as the end of the shaft is still rough, it seems probable that the polished portion 
could not havo been more than 32 feet iulieight. CTCiicral Cunuingliam makes 
tho upper diameter of tho smooth portion 29-5 inches, and tho lower diameter*’ 
38 inches, giving a diiuiniition in thickness of 0*2 inch per foot. The Kushak 
Shik&r of Firoz Shah has been identified ivith tho place where the pieces of 
the broken pillar were found, corresponding with tho above measuroinente* 
Padre Tieffenthaler, who resided in India^ from 1743, writes of this column 

>Dowsoi>'s Kllibt, 111., 353 : Cunuingham Arch. Sur., I., 168. ‘lieraculi. 1.. 1S9. Berlin. 1791. 
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“ L’obelisque de Feros, roi dea Afgans, qiii prdc^da Tamerlan de 1 50 ana, etoit 
do forme cylindriquo et pose dans un endroit (!lov4, siir un pedestal (on soclej 
qiiarre construit d'imrnonsos pierres. On ii fuito sautcr cn Tair co monnment 
avec de la poudro ; il so ronipit on pUwicnrs niorceaux dont cinq sont encore 
existans. Lo plus gros do ces fraginons ct on incine terns cclui qiii cst le plus 
proclie de la baso, a auno liulieimc cn diainolro, ct il csfe long do 2;^ aunes. 
Le second u’est giieres inoins epais, inais sa longueur n'osfc quo do anno. 
On y reunrquo des earactorea indiens, Samscrctans, do Gir-sariito ct qiielques 
pen d’Arabes. L’opaissciir du troisicnie fragment ost d'lino aimc ; sa loug- 
iioiir de 2. L’epaisseur et la longueur de qiiatrionie sont les incincs quo du 
troisicmc. Le cinquieino eniin a moins d'uno anno on diainetro ct ]i*ost long 
quo d\mc auric et dcinle. Los lougucnrs oil hauteurs do cos diflerons debris 
ajovtecs ensemble sont 0 aunos ; mais on assure quo la hauteur do l^obclisque 
entior a etc do 20 aunos.” This account iilentiiics this broken pillar with one 
of those erecto J by Firoz Siiali, and as it is clearly not tho golden pillar, it must 
bo the one brouglit fn»m Meerut. Tlie plUur lay in I’fagmcnts* until 1867, 
when they were again collected together and ro-erectod on the ridgo whicLt 
runs from tho Dehli monument to Hindu llao's hoiiso. 

Tho inscription on tliis pillar, lil^' that on the golden htt^ for a long timo 
remained undocyphered, until James Trinsep discovered that it was merely a 
transcript of lli(5 same -Asoka edict fouiul outlie other pillar. The letters aro 
very imporroct, owing to tho surface of the stone being much worn and mutilated, 
but Prinsep pronounced- them so complctidy du[)licales of the other inscription 
that ho did not think it “ worth wliilc to make tiuim tho subject of a separate 
noto.*’ Tho Jesuit padro has some curious disquisitions on tho inscriptions on 
tliifl pillar. Having drawn the forms of some edght of tho cliaraetcrs ho pro- 
ceeds to explain tlicir meaning: “•Apres avoir beaucuiip et long temn ehcrclio 
Jai tiouve la signification deces caractcres. Co sont cn partie des signes mime- 
riqiies, cn partie de.s figure.^ d’instrumens dc guerre, dont losliidions so servoient 
autrefois.’’ Some ho likens to tho figures 4, 8 and 6, and others to tliu omhlems- 
of various deities, and winds up wdth a correction of previous writers De 
cc que ces caractcres out dc la rcssoroblance avec des caractcres grccs, qiiciqiies 
BuroixSens ont cru que cet ohclisquo avoit etc elevd par Alexandre lb Grand 
mais o’est uno orreur : car Alexandre iia paspenetre j usque dans ces contrdes 
^ ct on Bait d’aillears positivciiient quo le monuincut dont il cst question a 
taille et ^rige par ordre ct aux fraix dc Feros, dans riiitcntioii do trausmettro 
sa mdmoire et son nom 4 la posterite.” So whilst avoiding ono error tho padro 
falls into another. The existence of this pillar and the discovery of Buddhist 

^Tbc piece containiof the inscription was ea'vn off some time before and sent to the AaiatiQ 
Society in Calcutta, by whom it was again returned to Dehli. V. A. S., Ben., VI., 794. 
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Texnalns within the city leaves little room to doubt that Meerut was inhabited 
in the third century before Christ. No mention however of the place is made 
by the Chinese Buddhist travellers, and this may possibly point to its decay 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Local tradition shows that in the eleventh century the prevailing tribe to 
Tradition the north was the Tagas. These were driven to, the 

south and east by the Jdts, who entered the distrief to 
the north-west and thence spread themselves over the parganahs that they now 
occupy. To the south wore tlie Meos, and to the south-west wore the Dors 
whoso leader, Hardatta, built a fort at Meerut, The Dors were, in turn, expelled 
by the Gahlots with the aid of tho Mina Meos. Rashid-ul-din quoting A1 
Birdni, a writer of tho tonth century,^ mentions Meerut in his itinerary as ten 
parasangs from Abur and ten parasangs from Pdnipat. In the romance of the 
prince of martyrs, Salar Miisaiid, who is said to have been the first of the 
Musalmdu invaders of India, mention^ is made of his capture of Meerut in tho 
first haif of tho eleventh century. He led his army from Dehli to Meerut. 

The princes of Meerut had already heard that no one oould hope to stand 
before Masaud ; that in whatsoever direction he or his troops turned they 
gained tho victory. So they were afraid and sent ambassadors with valuable 
presents to Masaud, acknowledging his supremacy and offering to be the servants 
of h>a slaves— in fact submitting entirely to him. Masaud was much pleased, 
and bestowing the kingdom ,of Meerut upon them proceeded with all his train 
to Kanauj.” Firishta says that Mahmud, whilst on his ninth expedition, invaded 
Meerut (1017 A. D.) and exacted from Hardatta a large sum of money, but 
regarding this expedition there is such confusion amongst the authorities that 
it is very difficult to arrive at any distinct conclusion.^ The first undoubted 
Musalmdn invasion is connected with the raid of Kutb-ud-din Aibak, tho 
slave general of MuhamTliad Sdm, in 1191. A.D. Kutb-ud-dln marched from 
KahrAm, “ and when ho arrived at Meerut, which is one of tho celebrated forts of 
the country of Hind, for tho strength of its foundations and superstructure, and 
its ditch which was as broad as tho ocean and fathomless, an army joined him, 
sent by the dependopt chiefs of the country,’* The fort was captured and a 
kotwM was appointed to take up his station in the fort, and all the idol temples 
were converted into mosques \ A mosque built by the conqueror bears his 
name to the present day* 

The notices of the district in the Persian historians are few and unimport- 
ant. In 1255 tho fief of Meerut was conferred on Malik Kisbli Eh&u Ulugh 
Aazzam Barbak-sultAni upon his coming from Karra to pay his respects to tho 

U>owsou’s Elliot, I., 68. * 2 Ibid II., 619 iSeo Dowion’s BlUot, 11, 46S. 

*l9td,2\9,W, 300. 
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Sultdn^ We next 'read of the troubles caused by the turbulent Meos in the 
south of the district, and in 1389 A.D. the fort of Meerut was used as a state 
prison by Muhammad Shah for his rival Abu Bakr, who died there.* The auto- 
biography of Timiir and the ZafaT ndnia of Yazdi give a graphic account of the 
Mughal invasion of the Dudb and capture of 'Moerut 
Capture of Louiby Timur. latter part of 1398 A. D. Marching from Kaithal, 

Tiiftur came to Panip^t, aud thence by Kaiihi-gazin to the Jumna, where he dis- 
covered on the opposite side the fort and town of Loui thou held by one Maimun 
on behalf of Sultdn Malimud.* He describes Loni as situated “ in a cluAb between 
two rivers, the one the Jumna aud the other the Haliii, the latter being a large 
canal which was cut from the river Kalini f Jumna) and brought to Firozabad, 
aud there connected with the Jumna by Sultan Firoz Shah.” Here he confuses 
the history of the Western and Eastern Jumna Canals. The garrison appear to 
have been Hindus attached to the faction of Malfu Khan, the Hindu minister of 
Mahmud Sh&h. Pasture being scant on the Dohli side of the river, the Mughals 
crossed the Jumna whilst Maimun made preparations for rcsfstanco. Timiir relates 
that a holy Shaikh came out of the town and represented that ho had used his ut- 
most endeavours to induce the people to surrender, but that they had remained ob- 
stinate. Timdr accordingly ordered aq assault, which was successful. Many of 
the Rajputs placed their wives and children in their houses and burned them ; then 
they rushed to the battle and were killed.” Timur goes on to relate how he gave 
orders for the safety of all Musalmdus and the indiscriminate slaughter of all the 
Hindus in the town and fort. Hence ho marched along the Jumna and took up 
his quarters opposite Dehli. This was the scene of the massacre of his prisoners. 
Timiir relates that his principal officers represented that they had 100,000 pri- 
soners in camp, and that in the event of all the forces being required to attack 
Dehli, they would find it difficult to prevent assistance being given to the enemy 
by the prisoners ; thereupon Timur ordered that all the prisoners should be mas- 
sacred, and so much was this in consonance with the advice of his spiritual coun- 
sellers that wo read of a holy maulvi, “ who had never killed a sparrow in liis life,” 
slaying with his own hands fifteen Hindus who had been 'assigned to him as 
captives and as his portion of the spoil. 

After the capture and sack of Dehli Timur encamped at Firozabad, and 

^ ^ thence crossing the Jumna marchod for six koa to 

Sock of Meerut. ^ 

Miidula, which may bo identified with the village of 

Mandaula in parganah Loni. Then he marchod five or six koa to the village of 
Eatah or Kanab, indentifiable with the modern village of Katah in the BAgpat 
parganah. There he received BabAdur NAhir, Raja of Kutila (HardwAr), and 
his son EalnAsh (elsewhere called MubArak KhAn), and accepted of their presents 
and homage, but this availed them little w||en Timiir attacked their country. 

^Ihid, 4. fDowboo'a SUiot, IV., 29. *Uid RL, 433, iW j lY., 84. 
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From Katah Timur prdceedod six kos to B^gpat, and thence to As6r, which he 
describes as situated “ in a part of the country called dudb.” There he heard of the 
strength and importance of Meerut, then held by Ilyas Afghan and his son Mania 
Muhammad Thanes wari,* assisted by a body of gabrs under one Safi. Timur first 
sent a party offering terms to the place if the Inhabitants showed due submision 
and obedience, but the ambassadors returned unsuccessful with the reply that 
Tarmshariu Khdn, with a host beyond all number and compute, hud assailed 
their fort, but had retired from it baffled.” Enraged at this defiant reply, 
Timur started the same day with 10,00d pi(‘ked horsemen, and halting but one 
night on the road accomplished tlio twenty koa from Asiir and arrived at Meerut 
on the 29tli Kabi-ul-akliir (7th January, 1399). Ho at once set his men to sap 
the foundations of the vvalls, which so dispirited the garrison that the assault was 
soon ordered. The Mughals with the aid of ladders and ropes mounted the 
walls and entered the fort. Tliey then spread themselves in the interior and 
captured the Afghan leaders. Safi, who had fought well, was killed, and the Mu- 

T'mu ’s raid ' « and people of the place to death. 

Their wives and children w^ere made prisoners and all 
their property was plundered.” The wood used to prop up the mines was then 
Bet on fire, and the fortifications of the city and the houses of the people wore 
razed to the ground.^ Timur’s last act was to cause the prisoners to be flayed 
alive and to order the destruction of the public buildings. From Meerut one 
wing of the victorious army, under Anur Jahan Shah, was despatchod up 
the Jumna witli orders ‘‘to take every fort, town and village he came to, 
and to put all the infidels of the e mntry to the sword.” A second division 
with the heavy baggage took the route by the Karasii or Hindan, whilst Timur 
himself proceeded towards the Ganges. The first day he marched to Mansura, 
a distance of six kos, most probably to 'bo identified with the village of 
Mansuri beyond Inchauli on the Niloha road. Ho arrived the next day at 
Firozpur, and went thence for fifteen kos to Tuglilikpur, I have identified the 
latter place with Tuglilikpur in the Muzaffurnagar district. Firozpur is de- 
scribed by Timur a^ lying on the banks of the Ganges where there was a ford, 
for a portion of his troops were ablo to cross the river close to the main camp. 
The position of the villago of Firozpur Saifpnr to the north of Balisuma and 
on the right bank of the Biirh Ganga both in name and position corresponds 

^Thornton notes that Ritter and others suppose the gabrs mentioned here were magi or fire* 
worshippers; *'1)u( gabr in Persian means any infldeli and the assemblage of gaitri at Hardwar, 
their worship of a rock hewn into the shape of a cow, their suicide by means of fire and their 
browing the ashes of the dead into the Ganges would indicate tlieir Hindu origin and Brahniani- 
cal faith.*’ Amongst the 'others* may be mentioned Sir H. M. Elliot (Beames* Elliot I, lift; 
Dowson’s Elliot, V, 659; IV, 506), wbo identifies these gabrs of Meerut with colonies of fire- 
worshippoiB established in Upper India. *Dow8on*s Elliot, III, 431,506; V, 485. 
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^ith the Firozpur of Timiir. This, if admitted, will go to show that the 
recession of the Ganges from its old bed has taken place since 1400 A.D. Tho 
onward course of the Mughal army is noticed, uuder tho districts of Muzaffar* 
nagar and Sahdranpiir^ 

Al ter tho departure of Timur Meerut l^ecamo the head-quarters (March, 1399) 
of Siiltdn Ndsir-ud-din Nusrat Sluth, who was joined hero by a small force 
ua(#Dr Adil Khan. Tlio Siiltdn took possession of tho camp-equipage of Adil 
Khan and proceeded to Dohli. In all districts visited by the Mughals there was 
great pestilence. and famine after their departure'*. In 1512 A D., during the 
reign of Slier Shah, whilst that Sultan was engaged in tho siege of Kaliujar, one 
Alam Khdn Minna created a disturbance in the du;ib,and having raised the pro- 
vince of Meerut, ho devastated tho greater part of the neighbouring country.® 
Alam Khan was slain hy Bhagwant, the slave of Khawas Khd;i, governor of 
jSirhind, whither ho had gone with hi.s Meerut levies on a plundering expedition. 
Shortly before the aece.ssion of Bahlol Lodi, tlie entire country from Sam- 
blial “ to the ferry of Khwjija Kliizr, which adjoins Dehli,*'’ was lield by Darya 
Kbdn Lodij and Kiamat-ulla mentions tho parganab of Loni as bis western 
boundary. Lying near the imperial residence, Aloernt was a favourite place of 
resort for the nobles of tlie court, wljjo frequently enjoyed the pleasures of tho 
chose in tho Jumna Iclukltr, In tho reign of Akbar the present pargaiiah of 
Meerut became the head of a dastiir in the sirkdr end subah of Delili. Nu- 
merous pleasure gardens and hunting preserves were established liy the successors 
of Akbar in parganab Loni, and to water the groimd.s of one of these, known as 
Itaiiap, tho Eastern Jumna canal was first de.signed. The general history of 
the upper dual) includes tlie history of this district and has been given in the 
introduction. In 1778 Walter Ueinhard, alias Sumru, settled at Sardhana, and 
in 1781 occurred one of the most destructive of the ISikh invasions. Mirza 
Shafi Khan was sent to expel them and after several ineffectual skirmishes 
brought them to a general action on the 15th August under tho walls of 
Meerut, lie attacked the Sikhs with great energy and resolution, and the im- 
perial troops, remembering their disgrace of the previous year in tho Paiijiil), ex- 
erted themselves to make amends for their former defeat. Succo.i.s crowned 
their efforts, and Sahib Singh with other commanders of note and five thousand 
men fell on tlie spot. The Sikhs retired across the Jumna, and the people wore 
^ relieved from tho presence of a cruel and implacable enemy, wJio had ravaged 
their country for several months.* In 1783, Zuin-ul-abdin, tho brother of 
Mirza Shafi, was governor of Meerut, and when the Mirza was assassinated, tho 
emperor became desirous of removing him from office and directed his appearance 

. ' There is a second Firozpur to the north in pargansb Rhuma 8sinbaihcrs of tho Muzsllar- 
nagar District which tome think is the village inlendad by Timur. Dowson's Elliot, IV, 9S, 

’ Jbidy 407. ^Francklin’s Sb&h Ahun, 94, 1 14. 
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at court. At first Zain-ul-abdin refused to obey and prepared for resistance 
AMsydb Kh4n was sent to compel his obedience and invested Meerut, when 
negotiations were opened which led to the unconditional surrender of the town. 

It was to Meerut that Gliuldm K^ir retreated when pursued by the Mar- 
Gh r K&di hattas after his outrage on Shah Alam. R^na Rh&n 
with AH Bahadur, another Marbatta leader, invested 
the town, which was garrisoned by a strong force of Rohillas who had remained 
faithful to their leader. Hdna Khdn, not having any heavy artillery, was 
prevented from forming a regular siege ; he, therefore, drew a Hue of circum- 
vallation around and blockaded the fort and thus cut otf the supplies, so that 
the garrison began to suffer and to grumble. Gliulain Kadir endeavoured by 
repeated sallies to animate his troops and drive away the besiegers, but finding 
all his efforts iruitloss, and the garrison having become mutinous, he deter- 
mined to escape. Attended by 500 horse, who were still attached to him, he, at 
their head, rusiied out of the fort and charged the enemy so vigorously that 
though every effort was made to take him prisoner, he escaped with a large por- 
tion of his followers. But, at length, oven these deserted liim, so that, in a short 
time, he was left alone, and to complete his misfortunes, he fell into a well-run, 
and in his fall suffered a contusion vvhich, for a time, rendered him insensible; 
there he was discovered by a peasant and delivered up to the Marhattas. His 
subsequent punishment at their hands has been relakd elsewhere.^ From this 
time until the British occupation tho district remained in the hands of the 
Marhattas. Up to 1818 A.f). it was styled the southern division of Saharan- 
pur, and in that year was mndo a separate charge. Tho history of the changes 
that have occurred in its constitution has already been given, and until the mu- 
tiny there is nothing worth recording here, for tho events that occurred related 
principally to the civil and fiscal administration, and are given under their pro- 
per heads. 1 shall now turn to the story of tho mutiny and give it from the 
official records of tho time. 

All accounts of tho mutiny® agree as to one fact, that in the early part of 1857 

. there were disquieting rumours afloat in the bazars and 
The mutiny. , . . „ i i. 

amongst the native troops, especially those regarding 

tho use of polluting grease in tho preparation of the new cartridges about to be 

issued to the troops, and tho mixture of ground bones in the fionr sold in the 

bazars, by which it was said that Government intended to destroy the religion of 

' Froncklin^s Sh4h Alam, 183. The peasant's i^amc was Uhfka iiain ; he received the village 
of Timakiya in this district, and Iinlahra and Oghipur in the Aligarh district, atUl held free 
of revenue by his descendants. 

•From the official report of Mr. Fleetwood Williams, C.S.. and Major Williams, the former 
Commissioner of the Division, and the latter Commissioner of Military Police. 1 have confined 
myaelf to these looat accounts, leaving the general history of the revolt to be gathered ftom 
Sir J. Kaye's work and tho numerous narritives that have been published at various times. 
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the people. Early in April a fakir riding on an elephant and attended by a few 
horsemen and a number of native carriages came into the city and was visited 
by several of the native troops. He was ordered to leave the station, but is said 
to have been for some time concealed in the linos of the 20th N. I, After 
some consideration it was resolved to test the spirit of the men by ordering the 
troopers of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry to use the now cartridges. A trooper by 
nfme Brijmohan announced to his comrades that he had used thorn, and that 
all would have to do so. The result was that Brijmohan ^s house was set on 
lire on the 13th of April, and from this date incendiary fires became frequent. 
The 23rd of April was fixed for a parade of the 3rd Cavalry, and on the pre- 
ceding day the troopers, both Hindu and Musalman, bound themselves by an 
oath not to use the cartridges wlien called out for exercise. The skirmishers of 
the regiment refused to take even the cartridges that they had been accustomed 
to use for years. These men w^ere arrested and tried by court-martial, and on 
the 9th of May eighty of them were condemned to ton years’ imprisonment 
and five men to five years. The prisoners were at ouce*doprived of their arms 
and uniform and lodged in the now jail near the Snraj Kund under a guard 
of the 20th N. L It is said that their comrades first thought of trying the effect 
of an appeal to the legal authorities^ and subsequently of a petition to Govern- 
ment, but, whether this be true or not, they resolved about noon on Sunday, the 
10th May, to have recourse to arms. Between 5 and 6 r. m. the cry that the 
Europeans were coming to take possession of the magazines of the Native 
Infantry spread through the sudder bazar and the lines of the 20th Native 
Infantry. The men of the 20th at onco* took to their arms and the mutiny 
commenced. Colonel Finnis of the 11th, who had approached to pacify them, 
was cut down ; the next victims were Captain Macdonald of the 20th, who tried 
to control them, and Mr Tregear of the Educational Department, who had unfor- 
tunately gone to the lines. The remaining officers of both regiments were shot 
at and driven from their parade-grounds, or were urged by their men to leave. 
The bad characters of the city and bazar were assembled before a shot had been 
fired, and armed with clubs, spears and swords and any other weapon that they 
could lay hands upon, collected in crowds in every lane and alley and* at every 
outlet of the bazars, whilst the residents of tho wretched hamlets which had 
been allowed to spring up all around the bazar and between it and tho city were 
to be seen similarly armed pouring out to share in the plunder which they knew 
would soon commence. 

All Christians and the European soldiers then in the bazar wore at once 

ftat d. 7 . of the mutiny, '*! ““"y >n«tanc«., 

by the police and cantonment peons in uniform. The 

officers who first hurried to report what was going on passed with difficulty 
through the crowds, and those who came later were attacked and murdered. 
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Meantime a large party of the 3rd Cavalry rushed to the jail and released 
their comrades without the slightest opposition from the jail guard or the 
guard of the 20th N. 1. None of the other convicts were released by the 
troopers, nor w^ere the persons or property of the European jailor and his 
family molested. The prisoners, to the number of 839, were let out by a mob 
of villagers, who, emboldened by impunity, attacked, broke upon and .set 
fire to the jail about midnight. The inmates of the old jail (720) w’ero 5*6- 
leased about an hour after the outbreak by a small band of sepoys, who were 
thus permitted unmolested to let loose upon the station a number of the worst 
and vilest characters to commit havoc and destruction, and who, in all proba- 
bility, were the chief perpetrators of the atrocities committed on helpless women 
and innocent children, for the bodies found in the neighbourhood of the old jail 
were the most mutilated, and by sword cuts, whereas those by the parade-grounds 
were evidently shot and lay as they fell. In tracing the route taken by one un- 
fortunate lady who, \vith her children, fled in disguise towards the city, Major 
Williams felt convin6ed thiit, as she emerged from the narrow lanes of the 
Husaiui bazar on to the highroad, she must have fallen in with a band of these 
wretches and by them have been murdered. Then came the cries of Ali, Ali,” 
*** Din, din, Ya Illah,’* from small bands of Musalmdn troopers and sepoys, who 
rushed through the city arousing the butchers and others to a religious war. 
The Judge’s court and the tahsildar’s office wore at once burned down. Mixed 
crowds of soldiers, sepoys, policemen, bangors-on about the bazars, servants and 
convicts burned and plundered the cantonments, murdering every Christian that 
they could lay hands on. Owing to the distance of the civil station from can- 
tonments nothing was known concerning the outbreak until close upou 7 p. m., 
when the people going to churcli saw the blaze of burning bungalow''s to the 
west. The guards of the different mutinotis regiments posted in the civil 
linos seemed to have as little kuowlodgo of the impending catastrophe, for it 
was not until they saw the destruction of the residences of tlicir officers and 
heard the shots fired from cantonments that they marched off* to join their regi- 
ments. The guards at the treasury and the offices of the Paymaster and Can- 
tonment Magistrate remained steady until relieved, and even a troop of the 3rd 
Cavalry, under Captains Craigie and Melville Clarke, assisted in restoring a 
semblance of order and in escorting Europeans to the dragoon lines. Nothing 
was done by the military authorities to stem the onward march of the plunderers, 
and the isolated efforts of a few officers who were loft unsupported were of 
little avail against the myriads of ruffians, whose thirst for rapine and blood 
made them such formidable antagonists. This irresolution nearly cost us our 
Indian Empire, and is one of the saddest memories of the great struggle. 
There cannot bo any doubt that had one tittle of the energy that was dis- 
played elsewhere been shown in Meerut on the evening of the 10th of May, 
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the mutiny could never have ocourred^ or, ^t least, «rould have been indefinitely 
delayed. 

The mutineers made no stay in the station, but fled in various directions. 

Some after holding a short and hurried consultation 
The Gujars. towards Dehli, and others in the opposite direc- 

tion, but all as disorganized mobs with no acknowledged leader. Some of them 
thiSw away their arms and property as they fled, fearing the pursuit that was 
never attempted, and others abandoned their horses, which were caught towards 
Gal/iothi on the Bulandahahr road and were brought in. Many small bodies took 
to indiscriminato plunder as they went along, and were joined by the ruffians 
of the bazars and city and the numerous carnp-follovrcrs, and forming them- 
selves into gangs, robbed travellers on the high road of all that they possessed. 
The remainder spread fire and destruction nearly up to the troasur}”, whore they 
were stopped by the guard of the GOth Rifles. About 10 p. m. the Gujars of 
the neighbouring villages crowded in thousands to attack those parts of the 
station which had hitherto been spared. They sot fire to tlw lines of the Sappers 
and Miners ; a fine barrack for Europeans and the native Inits were destroyed, 
and the sergeants’ bungalow. The only occupants of the bungalow wore a 
conductor and his family. The father and some of the children wore cut to 
pieces, and the mother and the remainder of the children, dreadfully wounded, 
escaped to the artillery lKs[>ilal, where one of the children soon after died. 
Mr. Parker of the canal office defended his house until relieved by the Rifles. 
Other houses were saved by the servants and the polioo cavalry. The Gujars 
attempted to burn the artillery lines, but were driven off by the pickets. Tho 
newjail and all the private houses wore completely gutted of their contoiits, aud 
whatever could not bo carried away was smashed into fragments. Tho house 
of tho Commissioner was attacked, and Sayyid Mir Khdn Paghmarii, who joined 
the Commissioner, had his horse shot under him and was wounded in tlio thigh 
whilst trying to restrain tho mob. Tho Commissioner, with his wife and another 
lady, retired to tho roof of the liouso, and tho servants said tliat tliey had gone 
to church. “ Though drawn swords were put to his throat, the jamadur, 
Gulab Kb&n, persisted in this statement, and the other servants were I'aitlifuliy 
silent regarding their master’s presence. Tho house was fired : tho flames 
spread, and longer continuance on the roof became impossible ; sufi'ocaiod with 
smoke, with feet scorched by tho heat of tho roof, the party was about to descend, 
when, for a short time, tho whole body of murderers w’ent to bunt for Eiiro|Kians 
in other places. The servants seized tho moment to plant a ladder against tho 
roof at the back of tho house, got the party down, took them to the garden, 
and then concealed and guarded them all night.” Two sepoys of tho lltli N. 1. 
carefully escorted some ladies to the dragoon lincs^ a city Musalman saved two 
Christian families. A female servant and a washerman were trying to save 
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a lady atid her children disguised in native clothes, when a ruffian drew aside 
the veil, and seeing the pale face, cut the poor mother to pieces. If the fact be 
realised that on many minds the fearful conclnsioii pressed that if less than 
2,500 native troops dared such an outbreak in the face of an equal number 
of European soldiers, a fearful trial awaited every Christian in the length and 
breadth of Hindustan, Some idea will be formed of the horror felt by every 
one on the night of Sunday the 10th May, 1857, a day ever to bo remembeled 
in the annals of India. A telegram was sent to Agra, but the wires wore cut 
before the message was completed, and expresses were then sent to Muziiffar- ^ 
nagar, Dehli, and Bulandsliabr. 

At daybreak on the morning of the llth a force was sent out to reconnoitre. 

Mr. AVilliams v/rites It is a marvellous thing that 
The nth of May. dreadful proofs of the night’s work in every 

direction, though groups of savages were actually seen gloating over the awful 
mangled and mutilated remains of their victims, that column did not take 
immediate vengeance' on the sudder bazar and its environs, crowded as the 
whole place was with wretches, liardly concealing their fiendish satisfaction, 
and where there were probably fow houses from which plundered property 
might not have been recovered. But the men were restrained, the bodies 
were collected and placed in the theatre, in which a dramatic tragedy would 
have been that night enacted but for the real and awful one which occurred the 
night before. The corpses were found grossly mutilated and in a state which 
showed that they had been exposed to the most wanton insults. Such matters 
could not be made the subject of judicial enquiry and proved by depositions on 
oath without reference to names, and putting on record individual instances 
which in mercy to the feelings of relatives should be buried in oblivion. But 
the fact tliat the most atrocious indignities* had been inflicted after death is 
as fully proved as anything in this world can be by credible European eye- 
witnesses, whoso accounts have been elicited and confirmed by repeated en- 
quiries through different channels. Generally the ruffians seem to have been 
too intent upon the destruction of Christians, too eager to kill, to think of any 
other atrocities till life was o.\tinct, but in ono case there is no doubt of the 
infliction and repetition of the deepest dishonour, and acknowledgment was 
publicly made that this was attempted in another case on a Christian female, 
though those wore exceptional cases.” 

Tho European guards were removed within their lines on the llth and a 
lino of sentries was posted around the European can- 

The district, . x mi t , * « 

tonments. Those whose homes had been destroyed 
were accommodated in tho Dnmduraa, or artillery school of instruction, and the 
treasure was also removed there. In the meantime the Giijars and bad charac- 
ters commenced the same system of plunder throughout the district that had 


The district. 
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been so successfully inaugurated in the city. Bamdayil, a prisoner conSnedJa 
the civil jail for debt, was released on the night of the 10th, and hastening to 
his village of Bhojpur, in the Murddnagar tahsil, collected a party and murdered 
the money-lender who had the decree against him. On the 11th and 12th the 
tahsili of Sardhana was attacked by Rdngars and Rajputs, who wero beaten off 
frogi the tahsili, but they succeeded in plundering the bazar. Kalandar Khdn, a 
ha'^ilddr of Nirpura in pargauah Barndwa, set himself up as Raja of those parts* 

A party of fugitives froha Dehli came in on the 12th with the news of the mutiny 
there, but out of a second party which included Lieutenant Willoughby, by whoso 
orders the Dehli magazine was blown up, only one (Captain Osborn, 54th N.I.,) 
escaped ; all the rest were murdered by the villagers of Kumhcra on the Hindan 
river, in the Murddnagar tahsil. On the 13th the officers of the Hdpur stud 
dep6t came in, and on the 14th martial law was proclaimed by General Hewitt 
commanding the station, and Mr Greathed, the Commissioner, and some show of 
energy was made in the capture and execution of the murderer of the wife of 
Captain Chambers, 11th N. 1. The news of the mutiny &nd massacre at Dehli 
greatly contributed to still further depress the inhabitants of Meoriit, and the 
rumour of an impending attack by the reinforced mutineers increased the general 
despondence, and seems to have cojjopletely paralysed the authorities tind pre- 
vented any attempt at making use of the considerable force still at their command. 

On the 15th a telegram was received appointing Mr. Fleetwood Williams 
Commissioner of Dehli, and directing him to proceed 
with a strong cscolt to Dehli, Ho applicfl for aid to 
tho military, but was refused any assistance. The same day six companies of 
the Sappers and Miners arrived from Rurki, and on tho next day a portion of 
them broke into mutiny, and shooting their officer, Major B’raser, fled into tho 
country. Troops wore sent after tho mutineers and succeeded in cutting up 
some forty or fifty of them amongst the sandhills beyond tho cantonments. 
On the 1 9th May Mr. Williams was directed to proceed to Bareilly, but was 
prevented by the news of an outbreak at Moradabail itself and tho refusal of 
the authorities at Meerut to grant an escort. On the 2 1st May tho ladies came 
in from Bulandshahr, and the Gurkhas of Debra passing down the canal ])unishcd 
some of the plunderers in the interior of the district. After a fortnight of 
inaction, a small party of tho carabineers was allowed to make an expedition 
against the village of Ikhtiyarpur, which had become notorious for tho plunder 
of travellers and for other acts of rebellion. Mr. Johnston, the Magistrate, 
died from the effects of a fall from his horso and was succeeded by Mr. Turnbull 
on the 26th May. On the following day, the Dehli force under Brigadier 
Wilson marched out of Meerut and fought tho actions on the Hindan on tho 
30th and 31st May, in which the rebels were completely defeated. In the mean- 
time S4h Mai, a Mawai Jat of Bijraul in parganah Baraut, commenced his 
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^reer by seizing five hundred head of laden cattle travelling with merchandise, 
and proceeded to collect escaped convicts and the worst of his own brotherhood 
to form a gang for more daring exploits. The Gujars also were getting bolder 
daily. About 125 men of the 11th N. 1. who remained faithful were employed 
on police and patrol duty in the interior of the district and did excellent servico 
whilst the disturbances lasted, but many of the new levies deserted or fled at 
the slightest opposition. On the 3rd June intelligence of the outbreak «at 
Bareilly arrived, and the Moradabad fugitives, comprising Messrs. Wilson, 
Saunders, J. S. Campbell, Dr. Cannon, and their wives, reached the boat bridge 
at Garhmuktesar, but owing to the covert disloyalty of their escort and the op- 
position of the people of the town, thev were not able to destroy the bridge, 
and could only give orders that all the boats should be drawn up on high land. 
The same day the villages of Gagaul, Sisari and MuriidDagar to the south of 
Meerut were burned for stopping the communications along the Agra road, 
but owing tothe treachery of Bishan Singh, kotwdl, a native of Rewari, the 
inhabitants escaped. * 

On the 12th of June, Mr. Dunlop, the Magistrate, who had been away on 
Pasaage of the Bareilly to the snows, returned and resumed charge of the 

district. On the \8th a small party of rifles, cavalry 
and artillery who had been obliged to fall back upon Babugarh from Buland- 
shahr again advanced on Gal4otlii and defeated the force of Walid&d Kh4n 
of M^ldsarh. Mr. Wilson also visited Garhmuktesar and found that the orders 
of Mr. Williams regarding the bridgd-of-boats had been obeyed. In the mean- 
time the rebel troops from Bareilly were approaching the Ganges on their way 
to Dehli, and not finding boats at Garhmuktesar were obliged to collect them 
from the other ghdts and private ferries where they had been concealed by 
those interested in keeping up the disturbances. The brigade consisted of a 
light field battery, a regiment of cavalry and four regiments of infantry, 
besides a largo following of all sorts, and commenced slowly to oflbet a passage. 
Opinions at Meerut as to the proper course to bo pursued in dealing with this 
bridge were divided.' One party was for opposing the passage at Garhmuktesar, 
which might unquestionably have been successfully done by a force which could 
have well been spared from the station. But this would only have caused a 
delay of a few days, for the brigade could have moved down and crossed 
below, whore no force from Meerut could have dared to go and meet them. 
Another was for allowing the mutineers to cross and attacking them midway 
between the Ganges and Dehli. For this the force at Meerut was not suffi- 
cient. Not more than five hundred really effective European soldiers could be 
detached from Meerut, but it was hoped that advantage might be taken of the 
straggling line of march of the mutineers, encumbered as they were with about 
seven hundred carts laden with plunder and women, by a flank attack. Timely 
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and earnest requisitions were made to the head-quarters camp before Delhi to- 
reinforce the Europeans of Meerut with a detachment of five hundred men from 
tlie force encamped at R&i opposite B&gpat, who could easily have reached 
Meerut in two marches. The position before Dohli, which was never forced 
even when the number of rebels in Dehli had been trebled, had been seized. 
Mutineers discouraged by defeat had been driven into the city, and the head- 
quarters camp was quite strong enough to hold its own for a few days, even 
without the reinforcement referred to, as the actions on the Hindan and at 
Badli-ko-Sarai had fully proved. The requisition, however, was negatived, 
and peremptory orders wore sent to the officer commanding at Meerut prohi- 
biting any offensive measures, and directing him to confine himself entirely to 
the defensive. The effect of this order on Meerut and the surrounding districts 
was disastrous. The Bareilly brigade passed through the district, burning and 
plundering all Government property. TIio stud buildings at B4bngarh were 
destroyed. Open rebellion showed itself on all sides. Walid^d of Mdl^garh 
became master of the Bulandshahr district, Aligarh was ovUcuatcd, and Kadam 
Singh set up for himself as Raja of Pariclihatgarli and Mawana, and unearthing 
five guns which had been buried since the conquest in 1803, called bis Qdjar 
clansmen to arms. This hesitating pelicy encouraged the turbulent and con- 
firmed the wavering to the side of disorder, so that at no time since the out- 
break had the district officers so many difficulties to contend with. 

The villagers on all sides up to within a few ml]es of cantonments bad be- 
Formation of^the Kh&ki so bold that the necessity for some active measures 

for their coercion and the restoration of some semb- 
lance of authority and order became palpable to all. Major Williams and 
Mr. Dunlop resolved to collect together a volunteer force, subsequently known 
from their earth-coloured uniforms fts the Khdki Risdiah, and for this purpose 
called upon all unemployed Europeans for their services, and the call was nobly 
responded to. In a short time the force comprised forty-five mounted Euro- 
peans and eleven faithful troopers, thirty-eight footmen with two 3-pounder 
mountain train guns and a 12>pounder howitzer worked by two sergeants and 
some native artillerymen. The first expedition of this corps (4tb of July) was 
in company with a small force of regulars against a number of Gujar villages 
about six miles from Meerut, of which the chief were Panchli Ghdt and Nagla. 
The inhabitants of these villages, besides bearing a conspicuous part in the sack 
of the station and the murder of the Europeans on the night of the 10th of 
May, had since made themselves notorious by the number and heinousness 
of their crimes. The principal villages were successfully surrounded, a little 
after daybreak, by different parties told off for the purpose. A considerable 
number of the men were killed in the attack, and of forty-six prisoners takoO| 
forty were subseqafttly brought to trial and suffered the extreme penalty of the 
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law for their misdeeds. The villages were barned. It was time that something 
were done to restore order, for not more than a few thousand rupees of revenue 
had hitherto been collected, though the instalments had long been overdue. 
There were only Rs. 70,000 in the treasury, which would have been expended 
in a few days, and except with a strong force not a Government officer could 
move five miles from Meerut. On the 6th July intelligence was received of 
the defeat of the rebel force under Walidad Kh&n by the Jits of the villago of 
Barthona, who took three of his guns and wounded and killed several of his 
men. These gallant Jats stood out for themselves and for Government through- 
out the rebellion, and thenceforth particular care was taken to support them and 
reader them assistance when seriously threatened. One effect of these proceed- 
ings was that Kadam Singh, the ;>s6Mdo-Raja of Parichhatgarh, retreated to the 
Gujar stronghold of Bahsuma, and his men dispersed, and petitions kept pouring 
in from different quarters in which the writers tried to prove their loyalty, or to 
excuse themselves from showing any active support of the ruling power. S&h 
Mai of Bijraul now attacked and plundered B&gpat and destroyed the bridge- 
of-boats, the only remaining means of communication with the head-quarters 
camp before Dehli. 

Brigadier Jones of the Carabineers superseded General Hewitt in command 
Further operations in station, but the order against employing the 

the district. troops in offensive operations remained in force. The 

civil authorities again despatched the volunteers to relieve Begamabad, which 
was reported to be threatened by the Gujars of Sikri, Before the relief arrived 
Begamabad had been plundered, but the volunteers determined to attack the 
rebels in their homes. Sikri was surrounded, and in the outskirts upwards of 
thirty men were killed, whilst the remainder fled to a largo native house with a 
walled enclosure and offered a determined resistance. The house was gallantly 
stormed and captured by the dismounted cavalry ; and after a severe hand-to- 
hand encounter within the enclosure, the rebels were disposed of and the vil- 
lage was burned. Still affairs to the west remained in a very unsettled con- 
dition : many of tlie inhabitants of the south-western and western parganahs 
transferred their allegiance to the king of Dehli, and in Dhauldna they expelled 
the police and destroyed the Government offices. Supplies were constantly 
collected and sent to the rebel camp from Baraut, and though earnest represen- 
tations were made as to the necessity of keeping up and commanding the com- 
munications with Dehli through B4gpat, nothing was dono. One petition was, 
however, favourably received, and that was that the General mightuse his dis- 
cretion in detaching portions of the troops for service in the interior. The 
first use made of this permission was to send forty men of the Rifles with the 
volunteers to beat up the quarters of Sah Mai. On the 16th of July the force 
arrived at the Hindan and heard that the J4t was about to attack the loyal 
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Tillage of Deola, which had assisted the fugitives from Dehli. The ford over the 
Hindau was barely practicable, and after having it marked the force crossed 
and pushed onto Dcola, where they arrived early on the morning of the .UtJi} 
to find that the enemy had fled during the night, leaving thoir cooking utensils 
behind them in their haste. TIio people of Basodh wore punished for their 
comj)licity with Sah Mai, and immense quantities of grain that had been stored 
for^jonveyanco to the rebel camp at Dehli were destroyed. As the force were- 
leaving the village, Dr. Cannon, with one native horseman, was attacked by a 
large party of rebels, but they dearly paid for their rashness, for the cavalry* 
portion of the force came upon them while held in check by those two gallant 
men and soon put them all to flight with great loss. 

The attacking force, Europeans and natives, only niimbored Ml) men, and 
not satisfied with the success that they had met with resolved to pursue 
Sdh Mai and his army. Mr. Williams writes On the 18th of July, at 
daybreak, tho forco marched along tho loft bank of the Eastern Jumna Canal 
Defeat and death of f*^^‘ Baraiit, a distAnco of about four-' 

teen miles. Tho Magistrate and Collector, Mr. Dun- 
lop, with rather rasli zeal, diverged from tho lino to visit villages with tho 
view of collecting revenue, hat soon fqund a host coming against him, ami had 
to fight for his life like a man and rejoin the force. Tho whole country was 
rising ; native drums, the signal to tho villagers to assemble, wore being boaton 
in all directions, and crowds were seen moving up to tlie gatlioringplaco ahead. 
On reaching Baraut tho advance guard was attaok(«l ; the mounted volimtoors 
drove back tho insurgents, killing upwards of thirty of them in the skirmish. 
An advance was then made on the forco by a largo body coinmandod by g&h 
Mai liimsolf, who took upa|>osition in an extensive orchard of largo trees with 
a tank in front. The Rifles advancing beautifully drove them ont of tliat, killing 
many, into the fields of Indian-corn behind, and tho mounted volunteers oncaclr 
flank swept round tho orchard, and on tho enemy breaking into tho fields charged 
them. Those on one flank coming on a party of mounted men wont at them, 
and after a hand-to-hand fight, in which many of tho rebels wore killed, it was 
found that SMi Mai himself was one of tho slain, having boon killed by Mr. A. 
Tonnochy, aided by two of tlio native troopers. Tho little forco had hardly 
collected together again when a third attack from a fresh quarter was made by 
the rebels, but feebly snstained. The news of tho dealh of Sah Mai Jiaving 
spread, a few rounds from tho mountain train guns, and another advance of the 
Rifles and mounted volunteers, BuflUced to disperse this body ; and this gallant 
little band remained masters pf the fields, having beaten off at least 3,500 men 
with considerable slaughter of the rebels, the loss on our side being only one 
killed and a few wounded ; among the latter was Mr. Tonnochy, who had a 
narrow escape, having a spear tlirust at him while engaged with SAh MaK 
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Oqo of tho volunteers, Mr. Lyall, O.8., bad a valuable horse killed *under him 
in a personal combat with one of the insurgents. Though Sergeants Anderson 
and Ileadie did all good soldiers could do, the mountain train guns, save in the 
third attack, were of no use. Dr. Cannon had actually to seize and press some 
of the enemy to carry the ammunition. The success, indeed the safety of the 
whole party, must be ascribed to the men of that noble corps, H. M’s. 60th 
Rifles, under Lieutenant Mortimer, particularly, and to the mounted volunteers. 
Some of the Najibs, i.c,, the Magistrate’s trained guard, behaved very well ; the 
rest of the infantry were hardly equal to guarding the baggage. But the sim- 
ple fact that 149 men entirely defeated at least 3,500, after %hting for more 
than three hours, speaks for itself ; all must have behaved nobly. Tlio force en- 
camped that niglit on the right bank of the canal at Baraut ; and the head of 
Sah Mai was exhibited, so that none might doubt his death.” 

“ JNcxt day intelligeoco of an intended attack by a more formidable body 
of insurgents was received, and a requisition was scut to Meerut for sup- 
port. On the arrival of the reinforcement both detachments marched to Sar- 
dhana on the 20th and halted there. On the following day the village of 
Results cf these expc- ^ *^*’bi, which had been concerned in the attack on 
llio Sardhana tahsili and tho plunder of the bazar on 
the 11th of May, was visited and the inhabitants were punished, and tho force 
returned to Meerut on the 23rd of May. Tho effects of this wholesome activity 
were soon visible all over tho district in the collection of tho revenue. In this 
work Mr. J. Cracroft Wilson, the Judge of Morabad, gave most valuable assist- 
tance with a I out 25 of the men of the 8th Irregular Cavalry, who had come 
over with tlie civil oflicers from Moradabad and remained staunch. This most 
energetic ollicer, \vithout another European, with only natives whom few would 
have trusted, wont out day after day, having two sets of horses that the animals 
might got rest, in every direction, collecting revenue, suppressing anarchy, 
9 ud (having been made a Special Commissioner with powers for the purpose) 
punishing rebels and plunderers. Over a flooded country, under a burning sun 
or throngli rain, Mr. Wilson would ma-ko his nearly daily march of about 30 
miles, including going and returning, besides occasional cliivios after conscicnce- 
•truck scoundrels, who fled on seeing him. On one occasion, between early 
morning and dark, he with his men made a march of 26 miles out and back, in 
all 52 miles, having sent on a change of horses, wdth merely the grooms, to a 
notorious village, two of tho headmen and two inhabitants of which he had been 
obliged to hang for a most atrocious case of highway robbery and murder, amohg 
other heinous crimes, a place where in Juuo it would have been rash to have sent 
the horses with their riders. But in the neighbourhood of Dehli and towards 
M&ldgarh rebellion was spreading, being encouraged by constant detachments 
of mutineers from thosef places.” 
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On the 27th July intelligence was received of an intended attack by W alidAd 
on the Jat village of Barthonn, and it was determined, 
Action near GalSothi. hazards, to support the Jats and drive the rebels 

back. A small force was despatched to Hdpur, and on the 28th it was ascer- 
tained that Walidad KliAnhad posted 400 cavalry and 600 inluntry, with about 
1,000 insurgent Gujarsand Rajputs, at Galaothi on the Agra road. An imme- 
diate attack on Lis position was decided on ; a small dcUclimont was left to 
guard tlio baggage, and tho remainder tnarcheil for Galdothi at 2 A. M. on the 
29th July. On tlio way information was received that a picket ot tlui rebels was 
posted at a bridge about four miles on the Hilpur aide of G.il.d;>tlii, and a sur- 
prise was arranged for and admirably carried out by Capain Wardlaw and a 
party of tho carabineers. Tho rebel picket consisted of sixty cavalry, and of 
these forty were kill jd in tho attack. Tho whole force then advanced on tlio 
village, tho rifles cleared tho ciioiny out of the hig!i crops on each side of tha 
road in which th6y had concealed thomsolvcs, and tlio cavalry and guns marched 
along tho road. About one mile from the village a bod v* of tho enemy’s horso 
appeared on the ro.ad, but a few rounds from the guns scuit them flying, and on 
arriving, (ho village was fouml to have boon ovaijuatcd. The cavalry was sent 
in pursuit, but with directions not to approach MAliigarh ; these instructions wero 
issued in obedience to tho orders of tho military authorities then at Lahore. 
The restrictions perpetually imposed on tho local authorities were much to be 
regretted, as owing to tho defeat of his men WalidAd was then loft almost alone, 
and an attack on tho fort would most probably have had aRucccssful issue. Two 
singular guns made of tho iron screw sockets of tho telegraph posts and mount- 
ed on rude carriuges vvero captured at Galaothi. The ammunition consisted of 
pieces of telegraph wire put up in bags with tho powder, and a aujiply of powder 
in barrels and coils of telegraph wire as reserves wore also discovered. 


On the 30th of July a party of rebels from Ghaziabad attacked and occupied 
tho MurAdnagar tahslli and carried off the officials as prisoners to Dohli, so that 
it became necessary to remove tho head-quarters to Maliiiiddiiipur, about eight 
miles from Meerut. Officials appointed by tho rebels spfead over the MurAi- 
nagar, D/isna and Dliaulana country, hut still the talN 
in thf^ndsS^the mWsI contrived to got in some of tho revenue. In the 

HApur tahsil, tho neighbourhood of Walitlud KhAu*s 
force at MAlAg^rh severely checked the restoration of order, and on one occa- 
'sion it was only with the assistance of the generally disloyal Giijars that tha 
tahsildAr was able to bring in bis collections in safety from DatiyAna. The 
MnrAdnagar rebels pushed up as far as Dhaulari and carried away prisoners the 
entire police force stationed t^re. About this time Sajja Mai, tho grandson of SA!i 
Mai, returned from Dehli and again commenced to raise a disturbance in BarauU 
On the 23rd of July a party sent to bring in the revenue was attacked: some 
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In&q killed aiid wounded, whilst in one case the villagers said their revenue was 
.ready, but Government should come and take it if they wanted it. Again the 
Khdki Bisalah were obliged to take the field against the villagers of Panchli 
Buzurg, Nagla and Bhupra, who met with a well-deserved punishment. 

By the middle of August the whole of the district except Baraut on the 
west, Mur&dnagar on the south-west, and the Hapur boundary on the south, 
was again, for a short time, well under control ; lut Walid Ad, having been 
•strengthened by the Jhdnsi Brigade, attempted, with their aid, to raise a 

WalidM threateng l®vy en masse, and gave out his intention of attack- 
ing both Hapur and Meerut itself. This was a serious 
atate of affairs, and to add to the difficulty the muharram was then going on, 
and a requisition came from Dchli for two hundred more men of the 60th Bides 
and all the artillery recruits and officers. This last demand reduced the avail- 
able force in Meerut to one-sixth of the force, which in May, when there 
really were no enemies who might not have been suppressed b^^ a little energy, 
was considered barely sufficient to defend the station. No objection could, 
of course, have been made to increasing at any sacrifice the army at Dchli 
for the assault, but it was known that the assault would not takj place for, 
at least, a fortnight, and the detachment from Meerut, which could roach 
Dehli in three days by Bagpat, was ordered first to march by Saharanpur 
• and KarnAl. Notwithstanding earnest remonstrances and solicitations that 
.instead of those valuable soldiers being exposed to a long tedious march up 
the country, and down again when they were not wanted, they might be 
kept to drive back the enemies that were threatening Meerut, and notwith- 
standing the fullest ussurauccs that they should be sent by the direct road 
and be at Dehli before they could possibly reach by the long route selected, 
they were taken a>vay. Under those circumstances, after due consideration, 

, it was hapi)ily decided that the only way to meet the crisis was to face it man- 
fully by taking the ofieiisive instead of waiting to bo surrounded. It was 
assumed, and as events proved perfectly justly, that nothing was so likely to 
deter the seditious* from any attempt as the movement of a compact little 
column, and that tho n])pearance of one at Hapur would check WaliJnd's ad- 
vance, and thereby all the probable consequences of it.” Accordingly a force 
of 500 Euro})eRns were despatched towards Hapur on the morning of the 27 th 
August, the last and greatest day of the muharram. Tho first halting-placc 
was selected with a view of .allowing the troo])s to remain near enough to 
Meerut to hoar any firing, should any disturbances occur there, and at the 
same time to frighten W alidad by tho advance of our trooj)s. In the spirit 
of the instructions already issued, tho column had orders not to go near 
MAlAgarh, nor to advance beyond HApur, unless attacked or pursuing. It 
therefore took up a position near Hapur, and.Mr. Wilson took advantage of the 
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presence of the troops to collect the revenue. The landholders of Pilkhuwa sent 
in to say their revenue was ready, and that they were ready to bring it in, but 
begged that two messengers should be sent to aooinpany thtMU. Two men were 
sent, but as soon as they entered the village they wore murdered by these very 
people of Pilkhuwa, A portion of the column visited this village with exemplary 
punishment. 

• On the afternoon of the lOih of Soptembor intelligence was received at 
Hapur that the Mdlagarh rebels were advancing. Major Sawyer took a por- 
tion of the mounted force with two horse artillery guns to roooniioitre, and 
drove in an outlying picket of the (3nemy on the road towards Galaotlu ; follow- 
Sccond action near up at a gallop they arrived to within 250 yards 

of thj main bpdy of the rebels, who ojMJiied on them 

a smart fire, which continued for soiiio twenty minutes. Fortunately the dash- 
ing approach of the reconnoitring party disturbed the range of the enemy, 
and their four J-pouiidcr guns were soon silenced by the two G-poundcr guns 
of the horse artillery. Though tln3 carabineers v/ero drawn up on one side 

of the road, with the voliiiitocrs on the other, and the guns on the portion of 

the road in the middle, and shot and shell fell thickly round the small party, 
the only uamago rcc(}ivod by tiicm^was a s|)()ke of the wbi^el of one of the 
limbers smashed. “The last tew rounds were fired after dusk, uni as the 
main body of tlie enemy was above 1,000 strong, it was not considered prudent 
to advance upon thorn with only 100 cavalry and two guns, and the recon- 
noitring party returned to camp. It was siibsiMpiontly ascertained that the 
rebels really had fled bodily, leaving all their guns, one witli tlio carriage 
smashed to pieces, on the road the whole night; and that had cavalry pushed on, 
or had the whole column advanced from Hdpur, so as to reach Gahiothi before 
daybreak, the next day the four .guns would have been taken, lint not even 
previous successes would have warranted the advance of the reoonnoitring party 
in the dark, into what looked so very like a trap, and it was considered too much 
for the men and horses to take them out again nine miles in tlie midtile of the 
night, after they had just retuiicd from tijcir reconnoitre of nearly Id miles. 
Tlie news of the flight of the reb(3ls was not received till too lah;, and so tlio 
gallant little party had not the satisfaction of bringing away the gnus they so 
boldly silenced. Barthona, the village of our Jat allies, was attacked by the 
^Mdldgarh rebels, the Jhdnsi Brigade, and the guns of which tlujy resamod pos- 
session when they recovered from their pani**, and notwithstanding that the Jdts 
could not use their guns, being attacked at points on which the guns, by some 
arrangeinout immoveable, did not boar, they beat off their assailants most gal- 
lantly, with a loss to themselves of only twenty-five killed an I wounded. The 
news of the attack did not reach the Hapur force in time for them to assist the 
Jdts. The Hdpur column had no further opportunity of distinguishing itself. 
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but remained out, fully accomplishing the object for which it was dotachedi till 
hastily summoned to Th&na Bhawan, in the Muzaffarnagar district. 

On the 17th September an attempt was made to surprise the rebel tahsild4r 

Attack on MurMn.g.r. “ small force (243 cavalry and 80 

foot police) of native cavalry and infantry, under Major 
Stokes and Captain Craigio, mirchod during th3 night and arrived at the town 
about 6 A. M. The position of the rebels was a strong one. Mur4dnagar*lias 
a brick wall on three sides and is surrounded with mango orchards, and at the 
time was almost concealed by high crops. The column was fired at, on approach- 
ing the wall, and a body of about two luindroi horse came out on one side. 
A part of tho cavalry was sent after them. The enemy attempted a charge, 
but their hearts failed them, and they tamed and fled, pursued by the Multdn 
cavalry led by Lieutenant Armstrong of thb 59tih N. I., so closely, that they had 
not time to shut tho gate, and Lieutenant Armstrong and his men drove them 
before them, cutting up a number, through the village intothe^igh cultivation 
on the other side, in which, after many had been kWled, the gfF. Subse- 

quently, while Lieutenant Armstrong was engaged in oloaringlraiSRllage, he was 
Slid Jenly attacked by a rebel trooper of the 9th Irregular Cavalry, 'i^ho^rnshed at 
him, and having him at a disadvantage cut him down. An Afgh&n jvith Lieuten- 
ant Armstrong dismounted and killed the rebel and thus saved his offioor’s life. 
In the meantime Captain Craigie tried with his party to intercept another body of 
rebels. His men, newly raised since tho mutiny, wanted confidence, and ho him- 
self with his native adjutant and one or two men outstripping tho not over-zealous 
main body, got engaged with the enemy. Tho native adjutant, formerly a havild&r 
in the 1 1th N. I, who had roniainod firm to his duty, not being a good horseman, 
was mortally w-ounded before Captain Craigie could save him, but the rebels found 
this well-trained cavalry officer and tho few men near him more than they liked, 
and when the rest of the troops approached, fled. Though the rebel tahsildar 
escaped, the result of this expedition was most satisfactory ; the rebels were driven 
completely out of tho parganah and across tho Hiiidan river, and from a large 
tract the collection of the revenue commenced. The road from Meerut to Dehli was 
opened ; 57 of the enemy, among them many of the 9th Irregular Cavalrymen, 
were killed and 17 prisoners were taken. Tho loss on our side was one of 
Captain Craigie’s men killed and one severely wounded ; one risdlJdr and two 
(lafaddrs andt hree sawdrs of the Multan horse slightly wounded. This little 
aifair at Murddnagar was the last there is to relate. With the fall of Dehli, whioh" 
occurred immediately afterwards, all hopes of the rebels and the rebels them- 


selves disappeared and all fighting ceased. Tho Magistrate, with a party of 
mounted and foot police, made a tour of tho disthei, seizing and summarily dis- 
posing of rebels. On the evacnation of Mdldgarh after the fight at Bulaiidshahr, 
mail-carts and ddk carriages began to raui traffic recommeno^, and soon the only 
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signs of the deadly strife were the blaokened ruins of public and private build- 
ings) the sad row of tombstones recording the dreadful deaths of those who 
were massacred, and the little entrenchment where, with numbers decreasing 
as the danger increased, a little band of Europeans amidst thousands and thou- 
sands of rebels, and within reach of Delili, maintained the name of their country 
and the authority of Government. Tho Rohilkhand rebels kept a large force 
wirf artillery on the east of tho Ganges, opposite the north-east part of tho dis- 
tri(*t; but the presence of a small party of mounted and foot police, and when they 
threatened invasion, two horse artillery guns and a small body of troops sent 
on requisition by the military authorities, checked them effectually, and though 
mustering about 6,000, with eight guns, tliey were never able to enter the 
district.” 

At tho close of 1857, Major Williams, in his capacity of Commissioner of 

Hidiiitury Rolicc, investigated tho conduct of tho police 
Major Williaina* inquiry. . * vj • n i n u r 

. Ill Meerut during the outbreak, and as iho results of 
the evidonep Ai^irbollcctcd go far to bear out tho opinions of Mr. Fleetwood 
AVilliams the^l^wl^Tvo some notice here. Tho ovidonco showed that tho police 
had grossly nbgMcted their primary duties of protecting property and quelling 
disturbances. In many cases Europeans wero murdured in tho sudder bazar 
and close to police-stations, and in some instances policcmon in uiiiform headed 
the gangs of murdorers. All were not, howover, equally guilty : in tho begin- 
ning some attempts were made to quell the outbreak and plundered property 
was recovered from tlie rioters, but these efibrts were nipped in the bud by tho 
head police officer, wlio being himself a Gujar, and moreover fearing tho ven- 
geance of the mob, would allow no further seizures to bo made cither of persons 
or property.” Whatever tho worth of tho evidonco may bo, a careful examina- 
tion of tho depositions recorded hy Major Williams shows (deposition 1) the 
existence of an ill-feeling on tho part of the Muhammadans against tho Chris- 
tians, duo to an impression that their religion was powerfully shaken, and in con- 
nection with it tho cartridge question was discussed. It would also appear that 
on the committal of tho troopers of tho 3rd Cavalry to prison for refusing to 
use the cartridges rumours were rife that the sepoys wore dissatisfied and would 
probably mutiny (depositions 4, 5). Beyond tho fact of the visit of the 
wandering fakir and his previous appearance in Umbula nothing beyond mere 
suspicion can connect him with any movement towards mutiny. On tho day of 
‘the revolt a Kashmiri girl, named Sophie, received intimation of the intended 
mutiny about noon, and this with the warning given to tho kotwdli guard 
about half an hour before the outbreak, are the only signs of premedita- 
tion that have been made known. On the other hand, several native officials 
averred that they saw no signs of any impending revolt, and they believed ^ that 
evil reports, in the first instance, caused, and the uncontroverted boast of the 
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extermination of all Europeans rapidly spread the revolt.” Prom the evidence^ 
of certain sepoys and troopers it would appear that no general warning was 
given to the whole body, nor was any unanimous plan of action concerted 
amongst them. Although so mo days before the outbreak two Musalm&ns, 
naiks of the 3rd Cavalry, swore in tlie men of their regiment to refuse the cart- 
ridges, said by a magazine employee to bo greased with cow's and pig's fat, until 
their use was sarictionod by the whole native army; and though the evidenced of 
others shows that somo few wore prepared to act for the liberation of their 
comrades, yet that they must have consisted of a portion of the men only, since 
many of the sepoys undressed and unarmed were, according to their usual wont, 
lounging about the bazars, totally unprepared to the last moment, and only 
when the cry was raised that “ the Ilifles and Artillery are coming ” did they fly 
to their linos. And it would seem that this was d mo “ more from somo unde- 
finable dread of something about to happen than to carry out any preconcerted 
plan of action, for amongst them were some who sided with and defended their 
officers to the last; that alarming reports, in the first instance, of’polluted food 
to bo forced upon all, and subsequently of sets of irons sul^cient to confine tho 
whole force being in course of preparation ; and finally, on the evenin^^n ques- 
tion, of the start of the rifles and artillery for the purpose of disarming all 
the native regiments circulated by a cook-boy of the rifles and the bazar 
people, and confirmed by a sawar coming from the direction of the Brigade^ 
Major's house, were the immediate cause of ^the mutiny; that a recruit of the 
20th Native Infantry, who fired the first shot (and is said to have been killed 
by his comrades for thus involving them in ruin and disgrace), implicating them 
in their estimation beyond recall ; and the death of Colonel Finnis sealing their 
doom, nothing but flight and desertion could save their lives ; that the detached 
guards did not breakout simultaneously with*the regiments, but that some even 
remained at their post a day or two after, and that the others, hearing rumours 
of the cause of the firing, hastened to stand by or fall with their brethren in 
arms; that, moreover, such was their unprepared ness that their wives and 
families were loft behind unheeded and uncarod for, who roved about the town 
for some days seeking food and shelter, and from thence disposed of themselves 
as best they could.” 

Some depositions prove that the sawdrs contented themselves with releas- 
The people generally comrades only; that tho rest of the prisoners 

were unprepared. in that jail were subsequently let loose by a mob of vil- 

lagers, and those of the old jail by sepoys of the 11th and 20th Native Infantry. 
Other depositions bear witness to tho friendly conduct of some cavaliy troopers, 
who, in one instance, dispersed the mob that attacked Mrs. Courtney’s carriage) 
and in another case warned soldiers walking in the bazar to fly. The muti- 
neers fled as a disorganized mob, in bands varying in numbers, and in 
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different directions, many towards Debli, but others in totally opposite quar- 
ters, and the jail guard, on being met and questioned, stated they bad fled 
in dismay from fear of being involved in the consequences of the revolt. The 
depositions of ail the Europeans prove the total inaction of the police as re- 
gards the murdering and plundering hy the mobs ; and in many instances the 
actqpl murder and attempts at murder of Europeans by mobs and policemen; the 
forlber being often headed and incited by the latter; and in some few instances 
of the bad characters being accompanied and assisted by sepoys and sawdrs. 
The depositions of the city and bazar residents, as also those of all the Europeans, 
testify to tlie total want of preparation on the part of tho inhabitants of both, 
as evidenced by the shops being open, trade carried on as usual, travellers 
journeying unarmed to and fro, realizing money, &c., some of whom were plun- 
dered and maltreated by tho mobs, to whom all concur in chiefly ascribing the 
plundering, burning, and murdering that occurred. Tho depositions of tho 
native residents also show that they ascribed the mutiny to tho evil rumours 
that were afloat and tho fears cherished in consequoneo *by the sepoys for the 
safety of their caste and religion ; also their conviction that tho excesses oora- 
mitted by tho mobs resulted from tho prevailing belief that tho Europeans 
hact'becn exterminated by tho native troops; and the withdrawal, in conse- 
quence, of all fear of retribution, as tho reaction that took place the next 
morning clearly proves ; for when they found tho Europeans were still alive 
aud in force, they rapidly disgorged their ill-got Jon plunder, and many fled. 
{Several depositions, also, prove haw muoh loss of lifo and property might have 
been avoided, and how much good cflbcted by a littlo energy and decision, by 
the presence of oven a handful of Europeans patrolling the streets during that 
ever memorable night. Other depositions prove tho mutilation of European 
corpses, but only of those away frohi tho sepoy lines, and which must have been 
perpetrated by the mobs ; while those apparently killed by tho troops were left 
as they fell.” Since the mutiny nothing has occurred to disturb tho poaco of 
the district, and all matters of interest naturally fall under tho different heads 
into which the district notice has been divided. 

* The only endemic disease in tho district is malarious fever, which has in- 
Msdick history creased considerably since 1865. On this subject Dr. 

Moir writes as follows; — It is a well-known fact that 
defective drainage ia an essential element to tho production'of malaria, and it 
is believbd that a considerable portion of the district has been modified in this 
respect by the*railway which has been opened since 1867, and which rims 
through fifty miles of fliis district « Whether there has been or not an increase 
ef fever in all parts of the district remote from the railway 1 am unable 

* Fmr ^ ^ ® naarked 

increase, 1 subjoin tables showing tho ratio of fever 
45 
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cases to all cases treated at the Meerut and Hipur dispensaries for the year^ 
1867 to 1871- 
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The above statements shov^ a marked increase of fever and its sequelas. 
This district is greatly under the influence of canal irrigation ; to the excess of 
irrigation, to the obstruction of the natural drainage by the canal, and its raj- 
babas, as well as by the railway, is due, according to most authorities, the 
malaria which so grievously afflicts the people in the months of August, Septem- 
ber, October, and November of each year, during and after the termination of 
the rains. 

Since writing the above, 1 have scon a second memorandum by Dr. Moil} 
on fever in the Meerut district, and glean'from it the 
Dr. Moir s report* following particulars !— In this district tfisre are 1,666 
villages, and, excluding the 11 town circles, there are 40 rural circles, and thus 
each rural raortuarjf circle contains on an average 41 villages, with a mean 
population of 673 persons to each village.^ The mode of oolle jting the mortnaiy 


i Sanitary Report for 1874, Appendix I. } see also Qaietteer, II., 188. 
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statistics of each villap^e is as follows : — The village watchman goes once a week 
to the registering ofHce of his circle, often nine or ten miles distant, to report 
He thinks the present the deaths for the week as far as he can remember 
statistics arc incomplete. In Uio sickly season of the year a great num^ 

her of deaths must tliiis escape registration, and to add to the uncertainty, the 
wat^^iman often becomes ill, and there is no one to take his place. The register-* 
ing* offices are also so placed as to meet the police requirements, and are not 
arranged with any reference to the convenience of mortuary registration ; but at 
the same time it must bo noted that this is an error wdiich can easily bo recti- 
fied by making the poliec-station the centre of a circle, and not, as it now often is, 
on the boundaries or in a corner of a circlo. Dr, Moir tbijiks that it is unsafe 
to draw conclusions from results thus obtaiiu'd, and that Government must adopt 
other means in collecting statistics whicrli will enable correct inforoncefl to be 
drawn as to how far canal irrigation is injurious to the health of the people. Ho 
propi^s generally the adoption of each village as the unit of registering popu- 
iatioi^^d not the circlo, and the collection of data regarding the area in each 
village watered from tlio canal, th<* nature of the soil, subsoil, rise and fall of water- 
level, the rainfall, drainage and tho kind of cro])s ])roduced. These observations/’ 
ho* writes, should ho macl(i over extended area and carried on in the 
vicinity of canals and also in adjoining localities, but at a distance from canals, 
and not irrigated from them. Tlie want of a series of observations of this sort, 
as it seems to me, has h-d, and will continue to lead, to assertions and counter- 
assertions as to the infiiionco of the canals, all equally incapable of proof,” Ho 
finally j)roposes a special committco, as “ the mortuary returns wo now possess 
afford no solution of tho vexed question.” 

From figures given by Dr. Moir it nj)pcars lliat for the four years 1871-74 
Deductions from exists the mean fever mortality in tho villages watered by 
mg statistics. Eastern Jumna canal lias been 1 ()*33 per thousand ; 

in tho Ganges canal group it was 28*30, and in tho Annpshahr branch group 
it was 20‘11, giving a mean for tho entire canal-irrigated villages of 22*8 per 
thousand, This appears greatly in favour of the western canal as compared 
with the Ganges canal and its branches, but tho registration in Bagpat for 
1871, which gave a total death-rate of only 6*5 per thousand, is bo manifestly 
erroneous thSt the figures for tho Eastern Jumna canal must be rejected as 
entirely untrustworthy. Still it may be gathered that tho death-rate is higher 
along the Gaqges canal, but whether this result is only due to better registra- 
tion, or is redly caused by a more extensive water-supply and worse drainage, 
cannot be positively asserted. Strange to say, however, the recorded death-rate 
from fever in the circles not irrigated, or but partially irrigated, from canals Is 
very high. The mean for the same years in Daha was 16*22 per thousand; 
in Eumhiddinnagar was 15*97; in Loni, 20*21; in Shahdara, 20*21; in 
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(JhAziabad, 23*48 ; in Kharkoda, 31‘95 5 in H&pur, 24*40 ; and in Man kh4s, 
23*73 per thousand, giving a mean mortality of 23*73 per thousand. The circlea 
of Daha, Kumruddinnagar and H4pur have no canal irrigation, and Kharkoda 
apparently none, yet the average death-rate is nearly the same as in the canal- 
irrigated circles, and the first inlcrciico from this result would be that canal- 
irrigation exercises no prejudicial inftuence on the public health, so that ^ore 
minute observations and details regarding the soils and population is necesshry 
before any sound conclusion can be arrived at. Taking the urban population, 
the mean ratio for the same years of deaths from fever in seven towns removed 
fronr canal irrigation was as follows:— Meerut city, 35*47; Meerut canton- 
ments, 23'*2d ; Hapur, 28*09 ; Garhmuktesar, 17*10; Bagpat, 30*09; Gh4zi- 
abad, 29*39 ; and Pilkhiia, 41*79. These averages give a mean of 31*43 per 
thousand calculated on a total population of 124,800, Threo towns near to 
canal irrigation give an average doath-rate as follows :—Sardhana, 23*82 ; 
Baraut, 32*84, and Mawiina, 11*01, or a moan of 24 14 on a total population 
numbering 27,587 souls. These figures, too, would apparently show that towns 
situated in the midst of canal irrigation are actually more free from fever than 
those at a distance from its iufiuenco, B&gpat, with its excellently drained site 
on the high bank of the Jumna, has snfiered more than lowlying swampy 
Sardliana, with its imperfect drainage. 

The epidemic invaded the district in 1870 from the iiorth-^Vost from Sahil- 
Moriallty amongst the ^^^d Muz atfaran agar, and a comparison of the 

statistics for the years 1871 to 1874 of the villages 
situated aloug the uortberii border with those lying along the jsouthern border 
shows that in the northern circle the epidemic is on the decrease, while in 
those to the south it is increasing. The careful returns kept up in Meerut 
cantonments for the troops, the civil hospital, and the jail, all point to an abnor- 
mal increase in the fever admissions since 1869. Between 1865 and 1869 there 
was no increase from fever amongst either the European or the native troops, 
rather a decrease. Among the civil hospital patients there was a tendency to 
an increase, more marked, however, in the jail population. But during the 
five years 1 870-74 there has been a marked increase of sickness among all these 
bodies. The ratio of fever admissions rose from 371 per 1,000 of strength in 
the first five years to 838 in the last five. Among European troojfs and among 
native soldiers the rise was from 357 to 1,108. In the civil hospital the fever 
increase w^ from 93 to 201 per 1,000 of total treated ; in the central jail the 
first five years give a mean ratio of 158 per 1,000 of strength, and in the last 
quinquennial period it is 750 per 1,000. Thus fever has more than doubled 
among European soldiers and in the civil hospital, more than trebled among 
the native soldiers, and more than quadrupled in the central prison. In the 
European regiments there was a slight increase, during the last five yean^ of 
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spleen aflPections^ djsenterj, and hepatitis, and a decrease of diarrhosa., The 
admissions from all causes rose from 1,500 to 1,936 per 1,000, and are account- 
ed for bj the fever. The deaths fell from 35 to 30 per 1,000 from all causes 
in the same period.’’ 

After a comparison of admissions from malarious fever and all causes, and 
General character of the death-rate of particular corps of European troops 
hejth of Meerut. Meerut from 1865 to 1874, Dr. Moir writes:— 

“ An examination of these returns leads me to the conclusion that no regiment 
has deteriorated in health by its residence here, for were it not so it would exhi- 
bit a ratio of sickness on its departure greater than the other corps in the gar- 
rison. 1 have confined my remarks to fever alone, as it is the principal caiiso 
of the admissions. That tlioro has been a great increase of fever at Meerut of 
late years among all classes of people is most certain and very remarkable, but 
how to account for the fact is a very difficult matter. Some attribute it to an 
increased rainfall, others to defective drainage and canal irrigation, and others 
again chiefly to a rise in the subsoil water in tliis statioA. A comprehensive 
view of the facts leaves in my mind great doubts as to the special causation of 
this outbreak of fever. As to drainage, though very defective in the lines of the 
native regiments and in the bazars gnd nuHvo city, it is so good around the 
barracks of the European regiments as to require and to be susooptiblo of little 
improvement. * Meerut has been improved since 1867 by the making of a deep 
cut north of the station which prevents the Abu N&la from overflowing after 
heavy rainfalls. This has been effected, and the Abu N41a itself was some years 
ago slightly improved. The central prison, too, two years ago had a new scheme 
of drainage carried out, yet, in spite of these partial improvements in drainage, 
the fever has gone on increasing. The sub-suil water-level has been gradually 
rising since 1869, if not before. 0n the 25th September of that year I found 
the water 14 feet two inches below the surface of the ground, as near as I could 
judge, taking the ground level without any instrument. On Slat October, 1869, 
the water was 14 feet below the surface. On the same date in 1870 it was 13 
feet 1 inch; in 1871, 12 feet 3 inches; in 1872, 12 feet I'inch; in 1873, 11 
feet 7 inches ; and in 1874, 9 feet 5 inches. In connection with this rise of the 
spring level comes the question whether this fact in itself is sufficient to account 
in any, or to what, degree for the prevalance of fever.” 

^ The connection, however, between the rise in the water-level and sickness, 
Dr. Moir contends, has not yet been clearly made out, nor would he say that 
the obstruction of drainage by the rajbahas is anything more than a possible 
cause of fever. He also refers to the epidemic of malarious fever which occur* 
red in 1817-21, before either of the canals wore even surveyed ; to a second 
which occurred ten years later ; and to a third in 1843, which has been noticed 
elsewhere. Some suggest that the disease is an epidemic fever of a typhoid tjrpe, 
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but Dr. Moir states that among none of the patients belonging to Meerut, nor 
among the police brought in for treatment from all quarters of this district, 
daring the course of this epidemic, have I found true enteric or typhoid fever in 
a single instance.*’ I have given the opinions of Dr. Moir at some length, 
as from his careful study of the question, and his lengthened local experience, 
they are deserving of every attention. The balance of evidence, 1 still tUnk, 
goes to show that the epidemic is aggravated by the presence of excessive meis- 
turo in the soil whether due to canal irrigation or defective drainage in places 
not irrigated by the canal, and that the degree to which over-saturation is a 
cause of excessive mortality, and the amount of it necessary to produce the 
disease are alone subjects of discussion. The inquiries of Cutcliffe, Planck, and 
others, clearly demonstrate the connection between a high spring-level and ma- 
larious fever, and leave little to bo desired in this direction. 

Sraall-pox, as a rule, only visits the district at intervals. Between 1864 
and 1872 there were only two outbreaks, and neither of these was very severe. 
Cholera was brought down by the pilgrims from Hardwdr in 1867, in tho 
middle of April. It was most prevalent during April, May, and June, then 
abated a good deal till towards the end of August, when it attacked the 3rd 
Buffs, stationed in Meerut cantonments, in the most virulent form. Almost every 
case that appeared in this regiment proved fatal. Amongst the native popu- 
Cholera lation only 33 per cent, of those treated in hospital died. 

Aftpr October tliere were few deaths recorded in the 
district. It is remarkable that the cholera was prevalent amongst the native 
population from the 15th of April, but it did not appear amongst tho Europeans 
until the 15th August, and then almost confined itself to the one regiment. 
There were only seven cases amongst the Artillery, whose strength was equal to 
the Buffs, and whose barracks are only a continuation of the infantry lines, whilst 
among the XIXth Hussars there were only two deaths. The Buffs lost upwards 
of 130 men in two months, and the percentage of fatal cases to those treated in 
liosjRtal of the entire European garrison was 92‘81.^The following statement gives 
the causes of death as registered by the mortuary registrars for eight years » 


Year. 

Fever. 

' 

Small- 

pox. 

Bowel com- 
plaint. 

Cholera. 

Other 

causes. 

Totol. 

Percentage o f 
deaths to 1,000 
of the popula- 
ton. 

1867, •>. ... 

10,287 

914 

1,087 

4,073 

3,392 

19,768 

16-40 

1 868 , ... ... 

8,425 

894 

2,061 
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2,653 

14,364 

11-89 

1 869, 

1 9,626 

4,984 

908 

565 

3,133 

19,221 

16-00 

1870 


8,218 

• ... 

118 

4,315 

26,914 

23*41 

1871,... 

28,623 

1.307 

2,988 

84 

1,941 

34,883 

2905 

1 872, ... ... 

38,209 

826 

8,983 


2,678 

45,206 

86*63 

1873 

26,073 

2,506 

2,428 


1,847 

82,909 

25-80 

1874, 

28,910 

1,023 

1,990 

5 

2,249 

84,177 

26 82 
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Ajr4ra, 

Auperai 


^Bagpattown, 

B4patparganah| 

B&gpat tahsil, 

Bags&r or Baks&r, 
Bah&durgarbj 
Babramb&s, 

Babsuma, 

Baleni, 

Bamnauli, 

Bara Fartappur, 

• Baraut town, 

Baraut parganah 
^Barnawatown, 

» BarnHwa parganab, 
Begamabad, 

Bijwara, 

Binauli, 

CbandUwad, 

Cbbaprauli parganah,. .« 366 

Chhaprauli village, ... 368 

Dabathwa, ... 369 

Badri, 369 

D&ha, ... 369 

/Dasna town, ... 36^ 

D6ana parganah, ... 37(r 

D6teri,' m 372 

BaurUla, ... 372 

Dhaul&ri, ,.. 372^ 

Dhaoldoa, Ml 372 

Bobai,. ... 873 


i’flpe. I 
. 347 I 
. 348 
. 348 
. 348 
. 360 
, 363 
. 364 
.. 354 
866 
.. 366 
366 
.. 365. 
.. 356' 
366 
368 
360 
I. 361 
366 
„ 366 
366 
866 


Faridnagar, 
Farukhnagar, 
Garhmakhtesar town, 
Garhmukbtcsar parga- 
nab, 

Ohaziabad town. . 

Gbaziabad tabsil, 

Gohra or Gaura, 

Il&pur town, . 

lUpur parganah, 


Hastinapur town, 
Hastiu&pur parganab, 
Incbanli, 

Jagauli, 

Jalalabad parganab, 
Jal&labad village, 
J6oi kal&D, 

Kahw4i, 

Eaili, 

Kanksr Khera, 
Kamawal, 

K&simpur, 

Kharkoda, 

t Rhekara,* 

Kirtbal, 

Kithor town 
Kitbor parganah, 
Kumruddinnagar, 

* Kuttna town, 

Kut&na parganab, 
liwar, 

Loni town, 


Pape. ' /V- 

. 373 Loni parganah, ... 401 

, 378 Man, 404 

. 878 • Mawinatown, ... 404 

Mawana tabsil, ... 406 

, 876 Meerut city, ... 406 

. 877 Meefut parganab, ... 414 

. 381 Mur6dnagar, ... 417 

381 Muzaifarnagar Soini, 418 

381 Niloha, ... 418 

386 Nirpura, ... 418 

887 Niw6ri, ... 418 

387 Klziinipiir, ••I 418 

„ 388 Parichhatgarh, ... 418 

390 Fatparganj, ... 419 

390 Fhalauda, 420 

390 Phaphunda, ..i 481 

392 Pilkhua, ... 421 

392 Fdth parganab, ... 42.1 

392 Filth village, ... 425 

392 Fdthi, .«• 426 

393 Saliwa, ... 426 

893 Sarauli, 426 

393 Sarawatown, ... 426 

393 Sar6wa parganab, ... 426 

893 f Sardhana town, 428 

394 i Sardhana parganab,... 430 

394 Sardhana tabsil, ... 436 

396 Sarzapur, 436 

397 Shahdara, ... 436 

397 Sbahjahinpar, ... 437 

397 Sbamsher, ... 438 

400 Sdrirpur, ... 488 

.OO^Tfkti, ... 438 


AiBA'RA, a village in parganah Sarawa of the Meerut district, is distant 
from Meernt 11| miles, The popnlation in 1865 was 3^,870 ; in 1872 it num- 
bered 3,124 souls. Ajr4ra was formerly the head of a parganab, and from it the 
present pargamdt was hnown as Sariwa Ajr4ra. The parganah was absorbed in 
1853. The place is said to have been the seat of a Hindn monarchy previous to 
the irruptions of the Musalm&ns. Ajip41, a Jogi, built a Thlkurdwira here and 
called the place Ajip4ra, now cormpted to Ajrdra. The British Government now 
makes a contribution from the village in aid of the temple. In the time of 
Muhammad Sh&h, Khw^'a Basant Khan obtained Ajrdra with other Tillages 
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in }6g{r* He built a fort, which was razed by the Marhattas in 1202 fasli 
(1794 A.D.) on the rebellion of Fateh AH Khdn, brother of Khw4ja fiasant 
Eh6D« The possessors now are Taga Musalmdns. 

Aufeba, a Tillage in parganah H4par of the Meerut district, is distant 20 
miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 numbered 1,864 souls. There is 
a poHoe-station here on the H&pur and Garhmuktesar road. 

BiBuaAEH, a village in parganah Hdpnr of the Meerut district, is di8|ant 
about three or four miles from Hapur. In 1865 the population, iuclnding that 
of the stud lands, was 2,040, and in 1872 was 2,165. The Government stud is 
here, of which the stables were built in 1823. The place is inhabited by Dh4 
J&ts, Saises, and Cham&rs. The population of the village proper in 1872 was 
575. 

• Ba'gpat or B4ghpat, the ohief town of the parganah of the same name in tho 

district of Meerut, is situated on the loft bank of the Jumna, 30 miles fromMeerut. 

It is said to have been one of the five Opals' mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata. Its 

original name appears to have been Vyagrharprastha, or ‘ place of tigers.’ The 

other < pats’ wore Sonpat, Pdnipat, Tilpat, and Indarpat, the settlements of 

Yudhishthira in the Khdndava forest. Another derivation of the name is Vdkya- 

prastha, * the place of speech.’ The name Bdgpat was subsequently changed to 

Bdghpat by one of the Dehli emperors. The population in 1847 was 6,494 in 

1853 was 7,377, and in 1865 numbered 7,887. In 1872 there were 7 367 

inhabitants, of whom 2,180 were Musalmdns (1,052 females) and 5,187 were 

Hindds (2,320 females), codsisting for the most part of Chauhdn Rajpdts. The 

Mahajans (Saraugis) established in the mandi built about 110 years ago by 

Z&bita Khdn are the most important of the residents. A large fair is held here 

every year in February. There are two sardis, one poor one on the southern 

outskirt, and one, unfinished, to the east. The latter was commenced by the 

late Karam AH Khdn, tahsildar of Qhdziabad, whose family residence was 

here. The tahsfli, which was removed here from Baraut after tho mutiny 

is situated opposite tho police-station on the Meerut road. A new dispensary 

has been built bettind the tahsili. There are a fine Saraugi temple, a good- 

looking Vaishnava temple, and three mosques in the town. There are also a 

post-office and a good encamping-ground, with water and supplies in abundancT. 

Houses with ornamental fronts are by no means rare, and altogether the 

place merits the attention that has recently been given to it. . Bdgpat was one 

of the halting-places of the Mughal array in their raid into this district in 

1399 A.D. 

% 

Bigpat is divided into two portions: tbe k<M or agricnltnral portion, and 

Th. fdte. ““ 1 “»rter. The former lies dose 

to the J amna, amongst the ravines on the edge of the 
diff, which carry the drainage to the river below. The inhabitants are chiefly 
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Ohauhdn Rajputs, who cultivate the town lands and graze large herds of eattle 
here and on the opposite bank. The houses are brick-built ; the people, a hardj 
race, fond of pig- sticking and said to have given assistance to the British troops 
before Dehli in 1857. « The mandi lies to the north of the htisbah about half a 
mile from the river, on a well-raised site, which, also, has a good drainage fall 
towards the river. The remains of a surrounding wall and six gateways are 
8til|* visible. Oue wide street runs from north to south, and another from east 
to west, having an open chauk at their point of intersection ; a second chauk 
exists further to the west, where a second street runs from north to south. 
The first of these streets forms the principal bazar, and is well lined by good shops, 
and all the streets are well kept, metalled, and drained, showing an appearance 
of cleanliness and prosperity not often met with. Outside the town, on the 
north, the Meerut metalled road passes to the bridge-of-boats, and to the west 
and south a second large unmctallcd road leads to the same point. The water 
in wells is found at a depth of 35 feet from the surface, and is sweet and good. 

*The general health is good, and canal irrigation docs not aj)proach nearer than 
within three miles. . For an old town and an increasing one there are few exca- 
vations about, and none containing much stagnant water. 

The municipality of BAgpat is managed by a committee of thirteen mom- 

bers, of whotn three are official and ten are elected by 
Tho municipality. ; mi . ^ 

the tax-payers. The income is derived from an octroi 


tax, which in 1 872-73 fell at Re. 0-15-6 per head of the population. The follow- 
ing statement shows the income and expenditure fos three years 


Receipts. 

1371-72. 1 

1872-73. 

1874-76. 

Expenditure. 

1871-72. 

*BA-Si8I 

1874-76. 

Opening balance. 


1,896 

2,218 

'3,426 

Collections, 

1,064 

965 

890 

Class I. Food and drink, 

e,477 

6,909 

1,709 

IIcad*ofl9ce, ... 

97 

168 

36 

„ 11. Animals 

for 




a. Original works,... 


4,656 

880 

Blaughtcr, .m 

7 

32 

973 

b. Repairs, 

3,379 

274 

2,843 

„ 111. Fuel, &c.. 

•M 

86 

122 

166 

Police, 

2,311 

1,687 

1,670 

„ IV. Building 

ma- 




Charitable grants, ... 

206 

197 

'491 

tcrials. 

... 

166 

253 

226 

Conservancy, 

435 

601 

604 

„ V. Drug. 

and 




Road- watering, 

13 

76 

120 

spices, 

... 

134 

194 

251 

Lighting, 

... 

284 

21S 

„ VI. Tobacco, 

i*. 

37 

86 

67 

Gardens, 

600 

40.1 


„V1I. Textile fabrics, 

825 

626 

439 

Miscellaneous, 

... 

204 

234 

Metals, 

... 

64 

101 

102 

Education, 

... 

... 

860 

Total octroi, 

... 

7,996 

7,172 

8,222 





Tolls on carriages, 

•** 

207 


9,404 





Gardena, 

... 

79 

67 

... 





Fines, 

... 

66 

61 

68 





Founds, 


16 

66 

106 



* 


Extraordinary, 

... 

826 

64 

6 





Miseellaneons, 

••• 

611 

742 

292 





Total, 

... 

10,386 

10,880 

9,613 

Total, M. 

8,106 

9,088 

7,741 


47 
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The following statement shows the imports and consumption per head of the 
population in 1872-73:— 


Articlei. 


■§S 

O' 

I'S 

N et imports 
in value. 

d 

Sg 

o U 

li 

CJ 

.. . 

Articles. 

Net imports 
in quantity. 

m 

s • 
p 

•g-S 

b 



Mds. 

Ra. 

M. a. c. 


Mds. 

.Ra. 

M. a. c. 

Wheat, 

Other grains, 

til 

10,298 

20,222 

17,933 

46,001 

1 16 14| 

A nimala for slaugh- 
ter. ... 

... 

1,024 

... 

Gur, 


34,009 

1,01,226 

4 24*16 

Wood, 

4,799 

1,062 

... 

Shira, 

... 

4,365 

8,978 

0 23 13 

Oil, 

118 

1,421 

0 0 10 

Shakr, 

Ml 

4,802 

4,802 

0 26 1 

Oil-seed. ... 

1,889 

4,261 

0 7 9 

Khdndi 

... 

6,741 

5V«** 

0 36 0 

Building materials, 

270,762. 

C,100 

•t* 

Pan, 


50,400 

170 

... 

Gums, 

Spicca and Kir Una, 

60 

166 

... 

Fodder, 


3,579 

6,131 

0 19 7 

1,131 

3,987 

.*• 

Vegetables, 


4 915 

4,857 

0 26 11 

Tobacco, 

163 

656 

... 

Ghi, 

... 

4U0 

8,695 

0 2 S| 

Cloth, 

Metals, ... 

780 

30,068 

6,714 

... 


Similar statistics are obtainable for each year since the municipalitj- was 
established. Bugpat is the great sugar mart of the district^ and the imports 
given above do not represent the actual import, only that on which duty is paid 
as for local consumption. The total trad^in 1870-71 was estimated at 350,353 
maiinds of saccharine produce. The principal ganj is one large sugar market, 
where the g-Ar is collected in large quantities in cakes of about four sers each, 
and distributed by cart and civer to the Pan jab, Rajput&na and Bundelkhand. 
Boats move down the river to Dehli, Agra, and Kalpi, and carts cross to 
Fdnipat, Karndl, Ambala, and Labor. The conimuiiications inland are also 
good, and the tra<lo is increasing every year. Besides gAr^ the exports to Agra 
and Muttra comprise cotton, wheat, red pepper, saji, Multdni matti (Armenian 
bole), and dhdk bark, and in return rod stone, mill-stones, khali (oil-cake), and 
fodder are received. 

Bagpat or Baghpat, a pargaiiah in the tahsil of tho same name in the Meerut 
district, is boundod,on the north by Kutana, Baraut, and Barndwa ; on the east by 
Meorut and Jalalabad ; on tho south by Loni, and on the west by the Jumna river, 
which separates it from the Panjdb province. Arjcording to tho census of 1872 
Bdgpat had a total area comprising 194 square miles and 55 acres, of which 
158 square miles and 334 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Govern- 
ment revenue amounted to 190 square miles and 557 acres, of which 155 square 
miles and 375 acres were cultivated. Of the remainder 17 square miles and 520 
acres were shown as culturable. 

To the north the soils approach in character the rich black loam of Eutina 

^ ^ , and Baraut, but to the south they gradually lose this 

Condition of the pargaaah. ...... j. . , . i .f j. •re 

distinctive feature and merge into the ordinary soils of 
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b/qpait pabgakah, 

the district. la common with other parganahs the estates lying mi the edge 
of the uplands present a surface broken up by ravines, or too high for the 
ordinary canal levels, and without capability for well-sinking. They arOj 
however, often compensated by the fertility of the sloping lands leading down 
to the kluSdir or river-bed lands. Here wells are easily constructed, and from 
the slope irrigate a larger area, yielding fine crops of sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, 
and«wheat. On these lands the Jdta bestow all their energies, leaving the un- 
irngated high lands for the rain-crop, and in favourable seasons a cold-weather 
crop also. The Eastern Jumna canal fully waters the entire inland tract right 
up to the edge of the dividing cliff. Cultivation has increased during the currency 
of the past settlement from 73,506 acres to 98,369 acres, whilst irrigation has 
more than quadrupled, rising from 14,167 acres to 59,064 acres. The irrigation 
from wells (596 masonry and 809 earthen) amounts to 22,938 acres, whilst 
tanks water 1,288 acres, leaving the large area of 34,838 acres watered by 
canals. 

The Jdts, who are masters of the parganahs to the north, hero share the soil 
with other castes. They hold 32 estates with shares in 19 others ; Tagas hold 
20 with shares in 14 others ; Brahmans hold ten estates and shares in 24 ; 
Hindu and Musalindn Rajputs hold eleven estates and own shares in 15 others ; 
Goshdins hold two whole estates and shares in a third, and Ahirs hold 
18 estates and shares in six others. Mr. Forbes remarks that the cultivating 
classes are found in the same proportion. Jdts cultivate tborasolves fifteen 
estates without any assistance from other classes, 'and in addition cultivate 
lands as proprietors or tenants with others in 45 estates. The Tagas, on the 
contrary, only manage three of their estates without assistance, the Rajputs 
one, the Ahirs seven, and the Brahmans six. The Goshaiiis have married 
and settled down and make excellent cultivators. The transfers during the past 
settlement are very small, amounting only to 9,365 acres out of 123,677 acres 
by sale and 1,327 acres by mortgage; money-lenders have only obtained a 
lien on 737 acres and are also found amongst the sellers. The general history 
of the past and present settlements and other matters alfecting the economical 
history of the parganah have beeh sufficiently indicated in the district notice. 

Sir H. M, Elliot found it difficult to fix the assessment of this pcarganah because 
of combinations amongst the leading men which he found deterred many from 
coming forward to engage. The consequence was a low rate of Re. 1-11-11 
pdr acre, which when compared with KutAna (Rs. 3-4-1 J) and other similarly 
situated parganahs shows a great sacrifice of the Government demand. On 
this account Mr. Forbes has found it difficult to pull up at once the revoifue to 
its proper level.^ • 

The icttlemeot report of Mr. Forbei and the minute of the Board of Revenue on thie subject 
should be consulted'. 
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The following statement compares the details of the former and existing 
settlements 



According to the census of 1872 parganah Bdgpat contained 120 inha- 

^ bited villages, of which 17 had less than 200 inhabit- 

Population. , 

ants ; 40 had between 200 and 500 ; 26 had between 
500 and 1,000 ; 27 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 6 had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and 3 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitai^ts is B&gpat itself with 7,367 inhabitants. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 108,168 souls (49,391 females), 
giving 558 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 
91,405 Hindus, of whom 41,506 wore females; 16,702 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 7,885 were females ; and one Chrfstian. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 12,394 Brahmans, 
of whom 5,691 wore females ; 4,597 Rajputs, including 2,025 females ; 5,504 
Baniyas (2,455 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in tho other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 68,910 
souls, of whom 31,335 arc females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found 
in this parganah are the Gaur (11,214), Bhdt (184), Saraswat (55), Dakaut 
(85), Ach&raj (262), Guj r(\i\ and Chaurasiya. The Rajputs belong to the Chau- 
li4n (1,392), Tonwar (557), Dhangar, Kachhwfi.ha, Elachhuwa, Mohil, Dahima, 
Gahlot, and Gaur clans ; and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (4,319), Saraugi (649), 
Dasa, Gindauriya, and Bishnoi subdivisions. Amongst tho other castes the 
following show more than one thousand persons each ; — Taga (4,604), Jogi 
(1,525), Garariya (1,007), Kahar (2,947), Hajjam (2,175), Barhai (1,594), Loh6r 
(1,319), J4t (12,529), Kumh&r (1,853), Chamdr (11,961), Bhangi (5,150), Gdjar 
(8, 170), and Ahir (6,960 ). The following show less than one thousand members:-^ 
U41i, Eoli, Sonar, Bharbhunja, Dhuna, Juldha, Goshdin, Bairdgi, Ehattri, 
Kdyath, Ghhipi, Ealdl, Dhobi, Nat, Lodha, Khatik, Teli, Dhanak, Fakfr, and 
Orh. The Musalmdns pre distributed amongst Shaikhs (10,250), Sayyids (106), 
Mughals (35), Fathdns (2,089) : the remainder are unspecified* 

The occupations of Jhe people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 


Occapationi. 


of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age), 932 are 
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employed in professional avocations^ such as Government servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 3,539 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c., 2,443 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
18,332 in agricultural operations; 4,632 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
an^ animal. There were 5,829 persons returned as labourers and 1,165 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of age or sex, 
the same return gives 28,857 as landholders, 23,042 as cultivators, and 56j269 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, 
which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,576 males as able to read und write out 
of a total male population numbering 58,777 souls. 

Previous to 1841 parganah BAgpat contained 165‘villages and 166 estates, 

of which ten were revenue-free. In 1841 six were 

Changes. 

gained and five were transferred. Again in 1852 two 
were received and 21 were transferred, leaving 147 villages and 148 estates. 
Since then 22 new estates have been formed by partition and two have been join- 
ed. Nine reveniie-frce estates have been resumed, and at the recent settlement the 
numbers were 147 villages (one revenue-free) and 169 estates. Amongst the 
important villages in this parganah not having separate mention may be noticed 
the old Rajptit village of Daula, with a population of 3,161 in 1865 ; Tatiri, in- 
habited by Rawas, with a population of 2,420 ; Dahkbauli, with a J4t population 
of 3,888 ; Singauli, with an Ahir population of 2,626 ; Pahlddpur Khatka, with 
Rajpfit inhabitants, 2,751 ; the J&t K4tha, containing 2,691, and Aminnagar 
Sar4i, founded by Amln-ud-din in the reign of Jah4ngir, and containing a 
population of 2,679. 

BAgpat or Bdghpat, a tahsil pf the Meerut district, comprises parganahs 
Bdgpat, Baraut, Kutdna, and Chhaprauli. The total area, according to the 
census of 1872, then, contained 401 square miles and 418 acres, of which 322 
square miles and 1 77 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government 
revenue comprised 398 square ipiles and 250 acres, of whioh 319 square miles 
and 184 acres were cultivated, 34 square miles and 498 acres were culturable, 
and 44 square miles and 204 acres wero barren. The land-revenue for the 
same year amounted to Rs. 5,14,660 (or with cesses Rs. 5,66,312), falling 
at the rate of Bs. 2 per acre on the total area, at Rs. 2-0-4 per acre on the 
» area assessed to Government revenue, and at Rs. 2-7-11 on the cultivated 
acre. The total population numbered 247,944 souls (113,797 females), giving 
617 to the square mile, distributed amongst 237 villages. The same statistics 
show 16 insane persons, 10 idiots, 25 deaf and dumb, 456 blind, and 20 lepers 
in the tahsil. All other matters pertaining to the history or description of the 
tahsil will be found under the district notice and separately under each parganah» 
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Baqsa'r or Baksdr, also known as Bazar Gangadharptir, a town in parganah 
Qarhmuktesar and tahsili H4pur of the Meerut district, is distant 23 miles from 
Meerut. In 1865 the population was 1,807, and in 1872 was 1,937, There is 
a second-class police-station here. It is said to have been one of the muhallas 
of Hastin&pur. The village was given in jdgir to Nanak Sh4hi fakirs. The 
following account of this fakir colony was obtained from the present Mahant : 

“ The mudfi (revenue-free) villages granted to us by Alamgir II. were six an 
number ; we have all of them to the present day. Four are in this district, viz., 
Bags&r LilsAri, Muhammadpur, KhadAIya, and Gordhanpur. We have had Bag- 
fi&r for head-quarters for more than one hundred years. The Mahant in Alam- 
gir II.^s time was Bdba Dargahi, and he got the mudfi grant extended to his 
chela Mast BAm. In LilsAri, BAba DargAhi performed penance ( tapaaya), and 
his eamddh is in that village. On the Basant Panchami (January or Febru- 
ary) of each year a fair is held at the spot. Mast RAm was succeeded by Ganga 
HAm, and he by ShAhzAdah Shah, and he by mo. Every one, fakir or traveller, 
is entitled to one ser of flour a day, for our institution is a aaddhart (or perpet- 
ual fraukalmoigne). This system was inauguratecL by Mast HAm. None of 
us have wives, i. e., we are not gnhaatim. The ruling Mahant chooses in 
his lifetime his successor, the man whom* he esteems wisest and fittest. No 
objection can be raised to his selection. In BagsAr we have from 50 to 60 
Nanak ShAhi fakirs and a few at LilsAri. BAba DargAhi was parota, or fourth 
in descent from NAnak ShAh. We admit as chelaa Brahmans, Ehattris, 
JAts, Baniyas, and KAyathk only. The chelaa when young are instructed 
in reading and writing, and all are supported out of the revenues of our 
villages. We have no marks on our bodies denoting that we are fakirs. Our 
distinguishing marks are high-peaked caps and a aaili (necklace). Our 
mode of writing is called Gurumukhi. We teach the Gurugranth to our 
chelae* There is no restriction regarding the choH (tuft of hair) or the wearing 
of hair. The first ceremony a chela has to go through is a public bathing and 
shaving.” 

BahAdurgabh, a village in parganah Piith and tahsili HApur of the Meerut 
district, is distant 32 miles form Meerut. This place had in 1865 a population 
of 2,353 souls, and in 1872 of 2,726. The village was bestowed by JahAngir 
on NawAb BahAdur KhAn,.PathAn, who changed the name of the place from 
Garh NAna to BahAdurgarh. It was the head of a PathAu halka, or circle 
of 12 villages. The people are quarrelsome, and it has been once found neces- * 
sary to hold the estate by direct management. At Mustafabad, in the north of 
this parganah, is the small village of HAja Karan, long ago in ruins. The 
spot is now known as BAja Karan-kA-khera, and is said to mark the site of a 
village founded by the Kama mentioned in the MahAbbArata. There is a dis- 
trict post-office here. * 
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BahrambAs, a small village of 258 inhabitants in parganah Hdpur of the 
Meerut district, is distant 23'6 miles from Meerut. It has a police-station. 

Bahsuma or Bihsambha, a town in parganah Hastindpur and tahsil Mawdna 
of the Meerut district, lies 23 miles from the civil-station on the Bijnaur 
road. The population in 1865 amounted to 4,184, consisting for the most 
part of Jats, Gujars and Baniyas, and the population in 1872 was 3,995, ocoupy- 
in^?l,290 houses. Tradition says that this place was one of the muhallas of 
Hastindpur in which the Vaisyas were located. The town is now greatly 
diminished in importance since Bdja Nain Singh^s government was removed 
from it. It is said that a hundred years ago there were 22 bankers who granted 
drafts in the place. Baja Nain Singh's house is here, and also a fort built by 
him. Nain Singh bad other forts in this parganah, at Niloha, Sonda, and Muham- 
madpur Sikabra. The saddlery of Bahsuma is noted in this district for its 
excellence. There are good encamping-grounds, a second-class police-station, 
a poot-office, and a market every Tuesday. 

The Chaukiddri Act is in force in Bahsdma, and in 1873 supported a vil- 
lage police numbering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 282. 
This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Bs. 930, 
falling at Re. 0-3-8 per head of the population and Re. 1-0-4 per house assessed 
(911). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 491. 

Balent, a village in parganah Bdgpat and tahsil Glidziabad of the Meerut 
district, is distant 15J miles from Meerut. It is a village of great antiquity, 
peopled by Ahirs. The name is said to be derived from the sage Vdlmiki, 
whose asthana was in this place when a jungle. A temple was built on the 
fabulous spot a short time since. There is a ferry, ^ a second-class police-station, 
and a post-office here. The population in 1865 was 2,139, and in 1872 was 
1,590. 

Bamnauli or Bamnaul, a town in parganah Barndwa and tahsil Sardhana of 
the Meerut district, lies 19 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 
3,791, and in 1872 was 4,086, consisting for the most part of Jdts. The present 
village is said to be 500 years old. There are several kboras and hillocks 
round about. One is called Budhi Bamnauli, founded by Ram D4s, Brahman, 
ancestor of some of the present inhabitants : hence the name Bamnauli. Others 
are the Kar41, Kandhaura and Hariyati tilasy regarding none of which is anything 
known. Tradition says the Marka hillock was erected to commemorate a terri- 
ble fight between the hostile J4ts of Baraut and Doghat. The hillock covers 

1 The net revenue from the ferry was in-* 



Bs. 


Rs. 

Bs. 


Bs. 

1868-64, . 

.. 40 1 

1866-66, 

... 9,860 1 I867-6S, , 

630 1 

1869-70, 

... 1,660 

1864-66, 

... 200 1 

1866-67, 

948 1 1868-69, , 

... 1,760 1 

1870-71, . 

... 1.987 


From 1866 to 1868 the ferry was held under direct management. 
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seven bighas of land. Of the Dhelna Hla nothing is known. The Bhaironwala 
tila is so called from one Bhairon, a Jogi, who used to graze his cattle on 
the spot. 

Bara PartappuBj a village in parganah Meerut, is distant five miles 
from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 719, and it possesses a police- 
station. 

Babaut, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the M^emt 
district, is distant 27 miles from Meerut. In 1847 the population was returned 
at 12,450 souls, and in 1853 at 7,475. In 1865 the numbers were 8,081, and in 
1872 were 7,056, of whom 5,101 were Hindus (2,396 females), and 1,955 were 
Musalmlins (^937 females). It is said to be 1,100 years old. Baraut is a very 
old commercial town and contains many brick-built houses inhabited by Saraugi 
bankers. It lies close to the left bank of the Eastern Jumna canal, amid a perfect 
network of distributaries. • The main caual runs nearly through the middle 
of the town lands, giving off the R4raa and Shaikhupur 
The site. ^ rajbahas to the west, whilst it forms the western bound- 
ary of the town site itself. . To the north and east of the site the Mir6npnr 
distributary flows until it joins the Halwdri distributary on the south-east, whilst 
the Bauli rajbaharuns south from the Baraut canal bridge to the Aldwalpur raj- 
baha. Owing to thsse complicated canal works the natural line of drainage which 
rises near Bijrauland passes by Bazidpur, Halwari and Bdm, and is traceable to 
the west of the canal in Ladw4ri, which adjoins Surirpur, and in NiwAri to the 
Jumna, is now impeded by the main canal near Aid walpur, and the water backs 
all through, and there is much over-saturation of the soil. But, as already noted, 
steps are being taken to remedy these defects. Notwithstanding that the site is 
fairly high, the water-level in wells has risen, in January, from 28 and 30 feet 
to 8 and 10 feet from the surface, and witlj this rise fever and spleen enlarge- 
ment have begun to prevail, no doubt enhanced by the excavations forming 
receptacles for much stagnant water which exist on all sides of the town. Enter- 
ing the town on the south, by its principal way, the road is low and broken, 
and winds through the shoemakers’ quarter to a ruined gateway, beyond which 
it divides into two streets. That to the left is of little importance : it has no 
shops and leads to the grain market (andj mandi). The street to the right is 
the principal bazarway, and is paved with bricks, draining to the centre, and 
leads to the old market (pur&na mandi). The shops are not important, and 
two old sardis opening from the road are built of mud, but are large enough 
for the trade of the town. The two markets are joined by a small bazar, and 
westward a road connects the grain market with the old fort now occupied as a 
police-station. The fort is well raised, and from it a bird’s-eye view of the site 
shows that there are many flat-roofed masonry houses in the town with mud- 
built out-ofiBices embosomed in trees. 
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From tlie canal a metalled circular road winds by the north-east and south 
sides of the town, and near the eastern portion of this hew road a new bazar 
has been laid out with shops and a double row of trees, and is connected with 
the old bazar by a short line of road. The site is very low and requires drain- 
ing. There was formerly a considerable trado in glii and safflower in Baraut. 
The first has declined, it is said, owing to the restrictions imposed by the muni- 
cijfhl committee and the opening of new marts, and the latter from the decrease 
of the cultivation of safflower in the neighbourhood. There is a first-class 
police-station, post-office, and a school here. The municipality is managed by 
a committee of thirteen members, of whom three are official and ten are elected 
by the tax-payers. The income is derived from an octroi, which in 1874-75 
fell at Bo. 0-10-1 1 per head of the population. The following statement shows 
the income and expenditure for four years: — 
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The following statement shows the value and character of the imports for 
two years. The value of the grain consumed per head of the population in 
1871-72 was Rs. 6-12-10, and the quantity in 1872-73 wasmds. 7-3-7 : — 


Article. 

Value 

ill 

1371-72. 

Quanti- 
ty in 
187^-73. 


Bs. 

Mds. 

Wheat, ... 

4M18 

24,639 

Joir, ... 

236 

1,198 

Oiam, ... 

3,683 

8,173 

Mtag, ... 

1,169 

1,805 

noth, ... 

2.935 

4,893 

Maize, ... 

1,983 

1,053 

Mizh, ... 

3,366 

1.M6, 

Kice 

10,820 

4,643 

Oil-seed, ... 


1,384 



Gonaump' 
tion per 
bead In 
187JJ-73. 

Rfl. a. p, 

0 6 7 
0 11 6 

0 13 

9 7 2 
2 10 6 


The town is divided into three pattis ; those owned by the Jats were confis- 
cated for rebellion in 1857 and purchased by the Afghan J&n Fish&n Khdn 
of Sardhana. The now bazar is built on one of these confiscated pattis. Baraut 
was the head-quarters of a,tahsil transferred to Bagpat after iho mutiny. It 
still possesses a police-station and post-office, a fair bazar, with abundant sup- 
plies, and good water. An Anglo-vernacular school was established here in 
1871, but failed from want of support. There is one fine Hindu temple and a 
good Jain temple hero. Three miles from Baraut lies the confiscated village of 
Bazldpur situated on a small hill. Baraut is noted for the manufacture of 
buckets and cauldrons of iron. The rainfall for seven years, as registered by 
the canal authorities, has been as follows 1866-67, 14*7 inches; 1867-68, 
22’95 inches; 1868-69, 209 inches: 1869-70, 17‘75 inches; 1870-71, 27*9 
inches; 1871-72, 27*25 inches ; and 1872-73, 27*7 inches. 

Baraut, a parganahin tahsil Bagpat of the Meerut district, is bounded on the 
north by the Muzaffarnagar district ; on the east by Barndwa ; on the w*ost by 
Chhapranli and Kutdna ; and on the south by Bagpat. According to the census 
of 1872 the total area then amounted to 76 square miles and 239 acres, of which 
62 square miles and 308 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government 
revenue contained 76 square miles and 239 acres, of which 62 square miles and 
308 acres were cultivated and 5 square miles and 407 acres were culturable. 


The Eastern Jiimna canal forms the western boundary of this parganah, and 


Condition of the parganah. 


the Erishni Hadi the boundary on the east. Baraut 
resembles Chhapauli in the character of its soil and 
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inhabitants. The soil consists of a rich dark loam of exceeding fertility except 
in seven villages along the Krishni, where there is much sand and the surface 
is broken up into ravines. In all the 58 estates, except fourteen, the Jdts are the 
proprietors, and practically the cultivators also, for not only do they cultivate 
nil their own villages, but occupy no inconsiderable share of the land in other 
villages as tenants. The Baraut parganah formed a portion of Begam Sum- 
ruH estate and was first settled by Mr. Plowderi in 1840, an account of which 
has been given in the district notice and more fully in the article Sardhana. 
It is merely necessary to notice here that Mr. Forbes, at the recent settlement, 
found startling inecpialities in the rates of assessment : while some villages paid 
only one-third of the net assets, others had to suI)siston more cultivating profits. 
These heavy rates occurred principally in the Jat villages, and were perhaps 
due to the fact of the Begam’s diwan being a Taga, with whom the Jats have 
always been at feud. During the currency of tho past settlement there have 
been no unrealised balances, and the transfers have only amounted to twenty 
per cent.of the total area. Tlio capabilities for well irrigafion arc excellent, but 
numbers of the wells have fallen into disuse since tho introduction of tho canal. 
The Jats, however, are beginning to construct them again in order to defend them- 
selves against tho uncertainties of the canal supply. Tho principal villages iu 
this parganah not having a separate notice arc the Jat village of Barndwala, with 
2,310 inhabitants ; Bijrauli, which is also mainly Jut, with 2,494 ; Bauli, contain- 
ing 3,938 inhabitants ; Dhanaura, Salarnagar (2^873); Kohrari (2,187), and 
Asara (2,334)— all Jat villages. The population given is that of the census of 
1865. Since the last settlement, cultivation has increased twenty per cent, and 
irrigation has more than doubled. Tho following statement gives the statistics 
of Mr. Plowden’s settlement in 1840 and Mr. Forbes’ assessment in 1866:— 


Period of settle- 
ment. 

Total area. 

Barren and 
revenue-free. 

Cultivable. 

Cultivated. 

Total assess-l 
able. i 

1 

6 

> 

2 . 
1 ^ 

Revenue-rate 
on cultivat- 
ed area. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

1 Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

|ks. a. p. 

Former, 

1 48,745 

8,170 

! 7,196j 

14,906 

18,476 

33,380 

40,675 

1,07,478 

3 3 6 

Present, 

48,764 

4,H33 

4,I76| 

86,328 

4,416 

39,745 

41,931 

1,16,400 

S 14 5 


Population. 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Baraut contained 52 inhabited 
villages, of which 6 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
14 had between 200 and 500 ; 12 had between 500 
and 1,000; 13 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and one bad between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants is Baraut itself with 7,506 inhabitants. 
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The total population in 1872 numbered 56,240 souls (25,952 females), giving 
740 to the square railo. Classified according to religion there were 46,063 
Hindus, of whom 21,158 were females ; 10,177 Musalmdus, amongst whom 
4,794 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 5,233 Brahmans, of whom 2,399 were females ; 
90 Rajputs, including 42 females ; 3,435 Baniyas (1,546 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 37,305 souls, of whom 17,171 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (4,678), 
Bhdt (16), Sarasut, Achdraj (198), Dakaut and Giijrdti. The Rajputs belong 
to the Chauhdn (30) and Tonwdr clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (1,346), 
Saraugi (1,926), and Gadariya subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the 
following comprise more than one thousand persons each : — Kabdr (2,982), J&t 
(14,595), Chamdr (6,825), Bhangi (2,625), and Jalaha (1,021). The following 
have less than one thousand members each Taga, Mdli, Jogi, Garariya, Haj- 
j4m,Barhai, Sondr, Lohdr, Knmhdr, Bharbhunja, Gdjar, Goshdin, Abir, Bairagi, 
Chhipi, Kuldl, Nat, Khatik, Darzi, Fakir, and Orh. Musalmdns are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (5,034), Sayyids (85), Mughals (90), and Patlidns (320) : the 
remainder are entered without distinction. c 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. 

malo adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 474 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,691 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,258 in commerce, in buy* 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 8,574 in agricultural opetations; 2,633 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,418 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 869 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irre- 
spective of age or sex, the same returns give 10,143 as landholders, 13,625 as 
cultivators, and 32,472 as engaged, in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,483 
males as able to read and write out of a total malo population numbering 
30,288 souls. In 1852 Baraut contained 51 estates, with an area of 46,648^ 
acres, and in 1853 these were increased to 55 estates, with an area of 48,748 
acres. The tabsil establishment was removed from Barant to Bdgpat after 
the mutiny in 1857. 

BabnXwa, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is distant about 19 miles from Meerut, close to the junction of the 
Krishni and Hindan rivern. The popidathm in 1865 was 2,724^ and in 1873 
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was 2,544^ living in 739 houses. The inhabitants are chiefly Hindus. The site 
is fairly raised on the sandy bank above the Hindan, and water in wells is found 
at a depth of from six to ten feet from the surface. Drinking-water is obtained 
from masonry wells, and is reckoned to be good and wholesome outside the town, 
but brackish and bad within. There are few trees near. The rain-crop is jodr 
and the rabi crop is wheat, whilst rice is not grown, and there is no canal irri- 
gation near. The high-lands on the bank of the Hiudan hero are composed of 
sand and clay. Assured and water-worn into small 
ravines. The bed of the river is broad and sandy 
and is free from quicksands and swamps. Barndwa is said to have been 
inhabited by Raja Ahibaran at a very early period. In fact some say 
that it was an outlying fortress of Hastin^pur, and that the little hill 
to the south of the town called the L&kha Mandap was the real scene of 
the attempt to burn the PAndavas in the house made of wax which the MahA- 
bhdrata places at Varanavata or Allahabad. Another story is that the hill 
received the name as being the site of some austerities perfl)rm6d by one LAkha 
Pandit. The tila of the Lakha Mandap is about thirty acres in extent and one 
hundred feet high. It is rendered more imposing by the khdnkdk with the dar- 
gAhs of Badr-ud-din and Shah Ala-qd-din built about 500 years ago. There 
are numerous tombs on the hill belonging to the family of the proprietors of 
Shaikhpura. An ura or religious fair is held annually in the hot seasen, called 
‘ Mela urs Chishti Ala-ud-din\ Doghat, noted for its leather, is in the BarnAwa 
parganah, as also Ranchhor, where there are two kheras. At TAwelagarhi the 
stables of an old Raja of BarnAwa are said to have been situated. At SirsAr is 
a fort in ruins said to have been built by one JalAl-ud-din about 700 years ago, 
who with his HerAti countrymen settled here and eventually migrated to Shaikh- 
pura, where his descendants still reside, BarnAwa was the head-quarters of the 
Begam’s tahsil, and on her death was made subsidiary to Baraut, and after 
that to Sardhana. The Begam’s fort has lately been sold by Government : it 
was built about 1802 A.D., of burned brick. The owners of the land are Mu- 
ghals, AfghAns, and Tagas. The Tagas were at one time sole 'owners. The Ba- 
niyas are all of the Jain sect. There is a public ferry hero, the net revenue of 
which has been in 1864-65, Rs. 85; 1866-67, Rs. 480; 1868-69, Rs, 515; 
1870-71, Rs. 700; 1865-66, Rs. 240 ; 1867-68, Rs. 500 ; and 1869-70, Rs. 700. 
The ChaukidAri Act is in force in BarnAwa, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 288. This 
is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 407, 
falling at Re. 0-2-6 per head of the population and Re. 0-8-9 per house assessed 
(739). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 46, 

BABMAwA,-a parganah in tahsil Sardhana of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by the Muzaflarnagar district, on the west by Baraut, on the east 
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by Sardkana, and on the south by Bitgpat. According to the census of 1872 
Barn&wa contained a total area of 113 square miles and 434 acres, of which 
78 square miles and 412 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government 
revenue comprised 1 1 3 square miles and 434 acres, of which 78 square miles and 
412 acres were cultivated and 11 square miles and 531 acres were culturable. 

The Hiuclau Hows down the eastern boundary, and the Karsuui river runs 
south-east, through the centre of the parganah, joining 
condition 0 £ the parg.n.h. tho Hindan a . Uttle beW Barn6tva. The northern 

division, containing the large villages of Tikri, Nirpura, Daha and Doghat, is 
known as the ^ Chaugaon’ or ^ tract of the four villages,’ while the southern 
part is known as the ^Oes.’ The northern division has a considerable quantity 
of khddir or river-bed land. That lying along the Karsuni is somewhat sandy, 
though not extensive, whilst the Hindan khddir is not only rather sandy but in 
some places is injured by ‘ reh,'^ Between the khddir and the uplands lies a wide 
belt of broken ground occupied chiefly by village sites. Above this in the uplands 
the soil is good and lidrnits of the construction of kuchcha wells, in some parts 
without even a wooden lining. But the water is deep, about 45 feet, and 
irrigation is consequently laborious. From Dhanaura to the Banganga a natural 
drainage-chaiinol flows into the Hindan k^own as the Banang ravine. It seems 
to be widening year by year, and breaking up the land on its banks. Between 
Nirpura and Tikri there is a similar channel, dry in the hot season and con- 
taining a large volume of water in the rains, but not causing the same disturb- 
ance of surface as the Banang ravine. Along this depression lies the only 
poor sandy tract in the uplands. It passes through Nirpura, Tikri, Kheri, and 
Kanhar. The portion of the parganah lying to the south of the Karsuni has 
a similar khddir tract on tho Hindan, a belt of broken land between it and 
the uplands {bdngar) and an upland tract. fThe riverine land is similar to that 
on tho north, with perhaps a little more reh, whilst the uplands are exception- 
ally good, bearing fine crops of wheat in the irrigated and gram in tho unirriga- 
ted lands. Throughout the parganah, sugarcane, except in tho canal -irriga- 
ted villages, is inferior to that produced in other parganahs, but cotton is exten- 
sively grown. Wheat occupies 25 per cent, of the total area, sugarcane 6, and 
cotton 11 per cent. The capabilities for well-sinking are good : on tho edge of 
the lowlands the depth of water from the surface is 48 feet, while to the south 
and west it is 30 and 36 feet. Only flfleen villages are fully watered from the 
canal. Irrigation has increased from 11,047 acres at tho past settlement ta 
26,336 acres, of which 21,194 acres are watered from wells, 4,406 from canals, 
and 738 from tanks. Cultivation has advanced from 38,262 acres to 50,258 
acres, or 31*4 per cent. 

The general history of the past and present settlements has already been 
given under the district notice, and an account of the Begam Siunm’s 
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administration under Sardhana. The mass of the landowning and cultivating 
classes is Jats. Kabdrs have one village, Tagaa two, and Musalmdns two. 

Rawas have a cluster of villages in the south, where 
Settlements. ^ Qdjar and Hindu- Rajput villages. The 

rest are Jdts. The Jdts of the northern division are of a different clan from 
those in the south, and the former profess to call it a grievance that the Jdts of 
Bamnauli should possess lands north of the Karsuui, The tenures are almost 
entirely hhdydchdra^ the few villages confiscated for rebellion being the only 
zaminddri tenures in the parganah. The transfers during the currency of the 
old settlement were very few, amounting to only 6 per cent, by sale and 3 per 
cent, by mortgage, principally due to the pressure of the fiiinino year 1860-t)l. 
Mr. J. Porter writes “ The villages to the north of the Karsuni seem to bo, as a 
rule, in a worse condition than those in the south. The canal is the chief cause 
of difference. The north suffered severely in the year of famine, and has 
hardly yet recovered from the effects of that calamity. The sugar plantation 
received a great check ; loss of cattle and men and want of capital obliged the 
cultivators in many villages to curtail their sugar cultivation. So hard-pressed 
were they in some villages that they were obliged to soli their sugar presses to 
the canal villages of Olihaprauli in order to raise money.*’ As noticed undor 
Sardhana the Juts were heavily assessed at the last settlement, and in many 
cases the revenue has been lowered in their villages, but the loss has been made 
up by enhancements elsewhere. The Government demand was raised at settle- 
ment from Rs. 1,20,795 to Rs. 1,28,950, or 6*7 per cent., though owing to 
increase in cultivation the incidence on the cultivated area has fallen from 
Rs. 3-2-4 per cultivated acre to Rs. 2-8-11. 

The following statement compares in detail the statistics of the past and 
present settlements ; — • 


Period of sctile- 
ment. 

« 

1 

■3 

o 

h 

<!> 

s 

z 

1 

a ^ 

£ £ 
n 

Cultivaeble. 

CULTIVATBD. 

Total assessable. 

■Land-revenue. 

i 

li' 

if 

1 sS 

Wet. 

b 

Q 

Total. 

• 

Former, 

fKhidir, 

FrewDt, 

Acres. 

71,517 

6,912 

66,843 

Acres. 

18,140 

1,686 

13,293 

Acres. 

16,116 

1,074 

6,643 

Acres. 

11,047 

787 

26,549 

Acres. 

27,216 

2,466 

21,467 

Acres. 

88,262 

3/262 

47,006 

Acres. 

63,877 

4,326 

63,649 

Bs. 

1,20,796 

1 1,28,960 

Us. a. p. 

3 2 6 

2 0 0 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Barnawa contained 63 ia- 

_ , ^ habited villages, of which 11 had less than 200 in* 

A optilfttioii* 

habitants; 18 had between 200 and 500; 14 had 
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’between 500 and 1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 5 had between 2,000 
and 3,000 ; and 4 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Tikri, with 5,698 inhabitants. The total population 
in 1872 numbered 64,997 souls (30,103 females), giving 570 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion these were 55,430 Hindus, of whom 25,645 
"were females ; 9,567 Musalmdns, amongst whom 4,458 were females. Distri- 
buting the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 
6,047 Brahmans, of whom 2,814 were females ; 240 Rajputs, including 107 
females; 4,192 Baniyas (1,948 females) ; whilst the great mass of the popula- 
tion is included in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show a 
total of 44,951 souls, of whom 20,776 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (5,667), Sarasut (31), Bhdt 
(94), Dakaut (49), Acharaj (47), and Dasa. The Rajputs belong to the Pundir 
and Ton war clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (707), Saraugi (2,977), 
Gindauriya (207), and Bishni (282) subdivisions. The other castes having 
more than one thousand members each are the Kahdr (3,357), Hajjdm (1,342), 
Jat (16,858), Chamdr (7,446), Bhangi (2,702), and Giijar (1,552). Those with 
loss than one thousand members are the Taga, Mdli, Jogi, Garariya, Barhai, 
Sonar, Lohdr, Kumhdr, Bharbhiinja, Jal^ba, Goshain, Bairdgi, Khattri, Kaldl, 
Chhipi, Dhobi, Khatlk, Dhanak, Orh, and Banjara. The Musalmdns are distri- 
buted amongst Shaikhs (3,018), Pathdns (231), Sayyids (72), an^ Mughals 
(61) ; the remainder are not distinguished according to race. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 489 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,070 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,153 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 10,531 in agricultural operations; 4,140 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,474 persons returned as labourers 
and 668 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 19,292 as landholders, 10,005 as cultiva- 
tors, and 35,700 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,303 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 34,894 
souls. In 1852 Barn4wa had 80 estates, wdth an area of 82,304 acres, and in 
1853 these were reduced to 72 estates, with an area of 72,562 acres. In 1840 
Barndwa was attached to the Baraut tahsil, the head-quarters of which were 
subsequently transferred to Bagpat. 
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BijjdAUABAD, a town in pargauah Jal&labad and tahsil Gh&ziabad in the Mee-^ 
rut district, is distant 14 miles from Meerut and 28 miles from Dehli. The 
population in 1865 was 2,997, and in 1872 was 2,889, occupying 645 houses. 
The town lies on the Dehli Grand Trunk Road, and has now a station of the 
Panjttb and Dehli Railway. It was founded by one Naw&b Zafar Ali, who 
purchased the site. The Jdts bought the place from him and built a second 
viifage to the east of Zafar Ali’s site, and called it Budhdna. From the Jats 
the lands passed into the hands of a lady of the Dehli royal family, who called 
the place Begamabad. There is a temple hero built by Rdni B4la Bai of 
Gwaliar seventy years ago. There are also the ruins of a fine mosque built by 
Nawab Zafar Ali just outside the town. There is a road-officer’s bungalow, 
an encainping-grouml for troops, a first-class police-station, post-office, tele- 
graph-office, school, bazar, and a good water-supply. The Chaukidari Act is 
in force in Begamabad, aud in 1873 supported a village police numbering six 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 288. This is met from a house-tax, 
which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of lls. 391, falling at Re. 0-2-2 per head 
of the population and Re. 0-11-7 per house assessed (539). The expenditure 
during the same year was Rs. 375, which was met from the income and a 
balance of Rs. 39 from the previous jrear. 

BijwAra or Bajvvara, a town in parganah Barndwa and tahsil Sardhana of 
the Meerut district, is distant 23 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population 
was 3,484, and in 1871 was 3,469, for tho most part Jdts. It is said to be 500 
years old. This place was confiscated after the mutiny and bestowed by Govern- 
ment on Wildyat Husain Kli6n, son of Taj-ud-din Hasan Khdn, vazir of tho 
Hawdb of Lucknow, for his loyalty, 

Binauli, a town in parganah Barndwa and tahsil Sardhana of the Meerut 
district, lies 28 miles from Meerut, In 1865 the population was 2,172, and in 
1872 was 2,257, occupying 599 houses in tho Krishni-Hiiidan dudb. The soil 
around is sandy, mixed with clay enough to give it a yellowish colour. Water 
in wells is found at a depth of 40 feet, from tlie surface ; within the town it is 
brackish and outside it is sweet. To the west of the town ie a large unsightly 
excavation reaching close up to the town and often full of stagnant water. The 
space between it and the town is covered with filth of all kinds. The surface 
drainage runs southwards towards the Krishni. The chief residents are Sa- 
raugi Baniyas, There is a second-class police-station, a post-office, and a briok- 
t)ttilt sarai said to have been oonstr acted some 150 years ago. The Chaukiddri 
Act is in force in the town, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering 
six men of all grades at an annual cost of 240. This is met from a houses 
tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 93, falling at Re. 0-0-7 per heed 
of the population and Re. 0-2-5 per house assessed (599). The expenditure 
during the same year was Rs. 46. 
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Chakdliwad, a village of parganali Kithor in the Maw6na tahsil of the Mee- 
rut district, lies 17 miles from Meerut. It is also called Mahdlwa, and had 
in 1865 a population of 2,556 and in 1872 of 2,478, for the most part Tagas 
(Hindus). The diw&n (or agent) of Kain Singh built the largo house called the • 
Mahal. There is a market on Wednesdays. 

Chhaprauli, a parganah in tahsil Bdgpat of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by tiie Muzaffarnagar district, on the east by Baraut, on the 
west by the Jumna, and on the south by Kut&na. The census of 1872 gives 
the total area at 58 square miles and 335 acres, of which 45 square miles and 
534 acres are cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue amounts 
to 58 square miles and 307 acres, of which 45 square miles and 506 acres are 
cultivated and four square miles and eighteen acres are culturablc. 

Five villages lying along the Jumna in this parganah, on the edge of the high 

cliff of the uplands, have a belt of sandy soils, but with 
Condition of the parganah. a- xi -i r i • i 

this exception tlio soil of the entire parganah consists 

of a rich black loam of great fertility, which produces fine crops of wheat, 
tobacco and sugarcane. Both Sir H. M. Elliot in 1836 and Mr. Forbes in 
1866 consider this parganah as the finest in the district, and more capable than 
any other of bearing a uniform average of g^ssessmont. Though wells have been 
in a great measure superseded by canals the well capabilities are good : the 
water U near the surface and kuchcha wells can easily be sunk. The J4ts are 
proprietors in all the 31 villages except four, and their position amongst the culti- 
vating body bears even a greater proportion to the whole, as the Jats not only 
till their own estates but hold a considerable quantity of land as tenants in other 
estates. Transfers amounted to only 16 per cent, of tlie total area, of which four 
per cent, was by public sale, eight by private sale, and four hy mortgage. In 
1829 the J6ts owned all but one village. There has not been any remission of reve- 
Due during the currency of Sir H. Elliot’s assessment, and the only two cases of 
default were at once met by a threat of transfer to other proprietors. The great 
success of the past settlement has no doubt in a great measure been due to its hay- 
ing been based on village capabilities, with a due regard both to particular cir- 
cumstances affecting each village and tlie general results obtainable from an all- 
round rate on the whole parganah. There have beeu few changes in area be- 
yond the addition in 1841 of the Tanda portion of tho small parganah of Tanda 
Phug&na, including twelve villages, and the transfer in 1852 of four villages to 
other parganahs. The result of the present assessment has been to increase the 
incidence of the land-revenue on the total and culturable areas, with a reduction 
on the cultivated area — a result due to the small margin now left for exten- 
sion of cultivation. The revenue has risen from Rs. 82,801 to Rs. 89,725, 
giving a rate per cultivated acre at settlement of Rs. 3-1-5 as compared with 
Rs. 3-5-2 before. 
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Mr. Glyn in 1829 at first recommended this pargauah for permanent settle- 
inenty but subsequently withdrew his letter and permitted a reduction. Sir 
H. Elliot found the parganah very much under-assessed. In the eighteen vil- 
lages assessed by him, the revenue from 1829-30 to 1839-40 was fixed by 
Mr. Glyn at Hs. 47,915, or the last assessment (Rs. 40,636) an increase of 
Rs. 7,278 per annum, which was enhanced by Sir H. 

•* Elliot to Rs. 53,549 for the years 1840-41 to 1844-45, 

and to Rs. 60,021 for Uie years 1845-46 to 1853-54. The Taiida villages were 
at this time included in parganah Kair&na. 

The following statement compares the past and present settlements in 
detail : — ' 



According to the census of 1872 parganah Chhaprauli contained 20 inha- 
„ , bited villages, of which one had less than 200 inhabit- 

ArOpUiAtiOO* 

ants ; one had between 200 and 500 ; five had between 
500 and 1,000; six had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and two had between 3,000 jind 5,000. The towns containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants were Chhaprauli, with 5,594 inhabitants, and Kirthal, with 
5,651 inhabitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 37,975 souls (17,51 1 
females), giving 644 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 31,756 Hindus, of whom 14,581 were females ; 6,219 Musalmdns, 
amongst whom 2,930 wore females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,362 Brahmans, of whom 
1,512 were females; 23 Rajputs, including 9 females; 2,462 Baniyas 
(1,111 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in the 
ether castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 25,909 souls, of 
whom 11,949 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Gaur (3,159), Bhat, Sarasut, Achdraj (63), and Qujrdti. The 
Bajpfits belong to the Chauhan clan, and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (1,11 6), 
Saraugi (1,186), and Bishni (141) subdivisions. The other castes showing 
•more 'than one thousand persons each are the Kahar (2,401), Jdt (11,071)^ 
Chamdr (4>324)| and Bhangi (1,733). The following have less than one 
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thousand members each MdK, Jogi, Garariya, Hajjdmy Barbai, Sondr, Lohdr^ 
Kumhir, Bharbhunja, Jal&ha, Giijar, Goshdin, Bairdgi, Kiyath, Chhfpi, KM], 
Darzi, Mall&h, and Labera, Masalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,517), 
Sajyids (29), Mughals (28), and Patbdns (362) : the remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occapations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

468 are employe d in professional ayocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,161 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washer men, &c. ; 3,257 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 5,399 in agricultural operations; 2,006 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There was only ono person returned as labourer 
and 555 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 10,010 as landholders, 5,345 as culti- 
vators, and 22,620 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 785 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 20,464 souls. 
Chhaprauli was in 1196 /asH (1789 A.D.) assigned injd^/rto Shdh Nizdm-ud- 
din, comptroller of the imperial household, by whom it was held until the 
beginning of 1205 (1798 A.D.), when he was dispossessed by Lakwa 

Ddda about the close of tho same year or the beginning of 1799 A.D. Shfib 
Nizdm-ud-din was reinstated in tho Jetj/r by Sindhia and remained in posses- 
sion Until the rains of 1801, when the was resumed by Mr. Perron, and 
from that time formed a portion of the revenue-paying lands. Kuri Dhdrki 
was held by the Nawab of Jhajbar^until 1835-36, when it lapsed to 

Government. The principal villages not separately noticed are Rataura, 
Ramala, Siib and Jub, all chiefly inhabited by Jats. 

Chhaprauli, a largo village in tho parganab of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is distant 5 miles from Meerut. In 1847 the population numbered 
13,878 souls; in 1853 tho numbers are not recorded, but in 1865 they were 
5,266, and iu 1872 there were 5,594 inhabitants, of whom 4,691 were Hindtis 
(2,177 females) and 903 were Musalradns (440 females). The great number 
in 1847 is due to the inclusion of outlying hamlets in the town census. The 
village contains about 1,200 houses, all but two of which are mud-built. 
There are five pattis or subdivisions — Dhaknausya, Chandoiyan, Dh4d&n 
Tllw4ra, Bhaudla, and JagmaUn. The bazar consists of two narrow unmetal- 
led streets, which cross each other at right angles to form a chiuh There is 
also a small row of shops called tho N4ya Bazar, 
and a small market-place and sar&i. The site is fidrljr 
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rarsed, the centre ie bi^h, the natural drainage is good, and there are few an« 
sightly excavations around the site. The water in wells is found at a depth of 
15 feet from the surface, but owing to the good drainage the public health is 
not affected. There is a large comm unity of Saraugi Baniyas here, occupying 
about sixty houses and possessing a 6ne templo. The J4ts are said to have 
colonised this place some 1,100 years ago, and to have given it the present 
naiife because they lived in chkapars or straw huts (!) About 150 years ago 
they received amongst them the Jdts of Mirpur, who had been almost mined 
by the incursions of the Sikhs, and since then the town has increased in num- 
bers. It is purely a large agricultural village, without trade or manufactures. 
A market is held on Tuesdays, and there is a station of police and a post-ofiico 
here. 

Dabathwa or Dabathuwa, a town in parganah Sardhana of the Meerut 
district, is nine miles from Meerut. The population in 1865 was 2,446, and iu 
1872 was 2,388. It is said to have been founded by some Sayyids more than 
GOO years ago. There is a considerable sugar trade carried on by the Mabdjans 
of this village, and large quantities of sugar are refined here. There are two 
kheras close by Dabathwa. The khera ChauhAn was peopled witfi Chauhdns 
by the Sayyids, but the colony went to ruin 400 years ago. The Gujars then 
lived there, and after them the Jdts, who appropriated both the small villages 
whose site is now marked by the khera and the parent village as well. They 
are the zaminddrs to this day. The second khera is a small one and is known 
simply as the khera. 

Da'dri, a village in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, is distant 16 
miles from the civil station. It was formerly one of the resi lenoes of the 
Odjar chief, Nain Singh, through the site of whose fort the railway now runs. 
The rajbaha near the site is said to impede the local drainage and to aftect 
injuriously the public health. The population in 1872 numbered 1,326 souls, 
chiefly Gujars. There is a police-station here. 

DAua, a large village in parganah Barndwa and tahsil Sardhana of the 
Meerut district, is distant a little more than 23 miles from Meerut. In 1865 
the population was 3,351) and in 1872 was 3,136. It is said to be 700 years 
old. The Jdts of this village have always been a troublesome and aggressive 
race, and are credited with many acts of violence, among which was the destruc- 
tion of Tdlibpur some two centuries ago. Ddha was confiscated after the 
/nutiny and is now held by direct management. It has a second-class police- 
Btalion and a district post-office. 

DitsUA) the principal town of the parganah of the same name in the Meernt 
district, is situated 23 miles from Meerut. The population in 1852 was 4,302, 
and in 1865 was 4,165. In 1872 there were 5,605 inhabitants, of whom 
2,564 were Hindus (1,210 females) and 8,041 were Musalmdns (1,555 females), 
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oc(iiipying 1,160 houses. A mile to the east flows the Ganges oanat, and a 
channel from the right Ddsna rajbaha flows past the village site. The place 
was founded by Raja Salarsi, a Rajput, in the time of Mahmdd Ghaznavi. It 
was ravaged by Ahmad Shah Abdali in his great irruption in 1760, when he 
pulled down the large fort. In the muharram an urs or religious fair is 
held at the town in honour of Sheikh Alladiya Makhddra Slidh Wildyat. 
At the Mandir Devi, too, there is a small bi-annual Hindu fair. Mr. Mich^fs 
indigo factory is established at Mastiri in the neighbourhood of this town. 
The enormous quantity of indigo grown in this parganah for the supply of 
this, Mr. Skinner’s, and other factories is • illustrative of the trading spirit 
that has sprung up in these Provinces since the advent of the British Gov- 
ernment. There is a second-class police-station and a post-office here. The 
Chaukidari Act is in force in Ddsna, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering twelve men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 576. This is 
met from a house-tax, which in 1872 yielded a revenue of Rs. 455, falling at 
Re. 0-1-3 per head 6f the population and Re. 0-7-5 per house assessed (982). 
The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 499, which was met from the 
income and a balance of Rs. 49 from the previous year. 

Dasna, a parganah in tahsil Ghdziabad or Ghdziuddinnagar, in the Meerut 
disrict, is bounded on. the east by Hdpur, on the north by Jaldlabad, on the 
west by Loni, and on the south by the Bulandshahr district. The census 
statistics of 1872 gives the total area as 137 square miles and 167 acres, of 
which 102 square miles and 467 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to 
Government revenue amounted to 130 square miles and 414 acres, of which 
loo square miles and 209 acres were cultivated, and of the remainder 10 square 
miles and 86 acres are returned as unculturable. 


The soils in this parganah consist for the most part of a firm clay admirably 

adapted for kuchcha wells and yielding fine crops 
Condition of the parganah. « , . i • • l i m U , 

of wheat when irrigated. The Ganges canal runs 

through the whole parganah, and there are few parts of the district that have 
improved so much’ during the last thirty years. The irrigated area has in- 
creased from 26,454 acires to 46,174 acres, of which '22,943 acres are watered 
from the canal, 22,608 acres from wells, and 623 acres from tanks. The canal 
has driven out well-irrigation to the extent of 3,846 acres. Cultivation has in- 
creased from 47,943 acres to 61,932 acres, and there are still 15,241 acres of 
good soil under dhdk jungle awaiting the plough. Tlie general history con« 
nected with the past and present settlements and other matters pertaining to the 
economical history of the parganah have been sufficiently indicated under the 
district notice. Tarnsfera in this parganah have been frequent, but are mostly 
due to confiscations for rebellion. Mr. Forbes writes : — The cause for the 
rebellion of the Rajputs is difficult to account for, certainly it was not the residi 
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of heavy assessment and indigence of circumstances. In one or two instances 
it is well known the people seized the opportunity of fighting out old feuds and 
rose against their neighbours rather than against the Government, and in one 
case it is much to be feared the proprietors paid with their estates for the evil 
deeds of the non-proprietors of other castes.” The Rajputs strongly predomi- 
nate throughout the parganah and are better cultivators hero than elsewhere. 
The farming is of the highest order, and the richest crops, particularly cotton 
and wheat, are extensively grown. Mr. Skinner has a large indigo factory at 
Dehra. 

Dasna in 1807 formed the head-quarters jof a tahsil including Dusna and 
Shikdrpur. The following statement compares the statistics of the past and 



According to the census of 1872 parganah Ddsna contained 104 inhabited 
villages, of which 20 had less than 200 inhabitants: 38 

Population. 

between 200 and 500; 22 had between 500 and 1,000; 
15 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and two 
had been between 3,000 and 5,000? The towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants are DAsna with 5,605 and Pilkhua with 6,239. The total popula- 
tion in 1872 numbered 81,332 souls (37,785 females), giving 594 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion there were 59,082 Hindus, of whom 
27,026 were females; 22,163 Musalmans, amongst whom 10,723 were females; 
and 88 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 7,019 Brahmans, of whom 3,269 were females ; 
12,501 Rajputs, including 5,305 females; 4,094 Baniyas (1,812 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of 
ttfe census returns, which show a total of 35,468 souls, of whom 16,640 are 
females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are4he 
Gaur (6,466), Bhdt (206), Sarastit, AchAraj, Dasa, and PallewAl. The RajpAts 
belong to the Tonw’Ar (3,437), ChauhAn (365), Badgdjar, Dhangar, GaUot, 
Pundir, Bisen, and JanghAra clans ; the Baniyas to the AgarwAl (3,921), 
Saraugi and Bisbni subdivisions. The other castes numbering more than 
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one thousand persons each are the Koli (2,480), Oarariya (1,835), Kah&r 
(1,351), Hajjam (1,204), J4t (3,662), Kumhir (1,153), Ohamfc (11,702), 
Bhangi (3,175), Giijar (1,330), and AMr (1,531). Those having less than one 
thousand members aretheTaga, Mali, Jogi, Barhai, Sondr, Loh&r, Bharbhunja, 
Dhuna, Qoshdin, Bairdgi, Khattri, Kdyath, Chhipi, Kaldl, Dhobi, Teli, Saisi, 
Kanjar, Rahti, Agariya, Orh, Mewdti, Chai, Raj, and Ahar. The Musalm&ns 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (7,609), Sayyids (406), Mughals (194)V and 
Pathans (587) ; the remainder are undistinguished. 

The census statistics show that of the male adult population (not less than 
fifteen years of age), 352 were employed in professions, 
Occupations. 3^097 in domestic service, 1,646 in commerce, 12,939 
in cultivating the soil, 2,710 in the mechanical arts and manufactures, while 
4,029 were returned as labourers and 837 of no specified occupation^. Of the 
total population the same enumeration gives 16,440 as landholders, 21,734 as 
cultivators, and 43, 158 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics show only 1,083 males out of a total male population 
of 43,458 souls as able to road and write. In 1852 there wore 145 estates in 
parganah Dasna, having an area of 109,454 acres ; in 1853 these were reduced 
to 110, with an area of 86,654 acres. 

DXteri, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is situated in parga- 
nah Oal&labad of the Meerut district, in lat 28®-44'-5" and long, 77®-41'-24," 
at an elevation of 767*0 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone of 
the survey is situated about half a mile south-east of the village of that name, 
4*6 miles south-east of Kalchina, 5*8 miles north-east of Ndhal, and about 1*5 
miles north-north-west of Pilkliua Girdharpur. 

Daoha'la, a village on the Sahdranpur road, in parganah Meerut of the 
Moerut district, is distant nine miles north from Meerut. The population in 
1872 was 3,373. It is situated in a highly cultivated country, watered in every 
direction by the Ganges canal. There is an enoaroping-ground for troops, aud 
supplies and water are obtainable. There is a first-class police-station here. 

Dhaulari or Dholri, sometimes known as Rasulpur Dhauldri, a village on 
the Hindan in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, lies in lat. 28®-55'-l4^ 
and long. 77®-31 '-15,'^ at an elevation of 780*8 feet above the level of the sea. 
The upper markstone of the Great Trigonometrical Survey station is situated 
on slightly elevated ground near the village. This height was deduced trigono- 
metrically. 

DHAULi&NA, a town in parganah Ddsna, in tahsil Gh&ziabad of the Meerut 
district, is situated some distance to the left of the Ganges canal, 25 miles from 
Meerui In 1865 the population was 3,667, and in 1872 was 3,175, composed 
mostly of Hindu Rajputs, occupying 701 houses. There is a fine temple here 
dedicated to M&lan or Malandi Devi.^ At one time the people of Dhauldna used 
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to worship at l&gla Kdshi, but about thirty years ago the hostile Bajptifs of these 
two villages fought at the fair held in honour of the saii Malandi, after which, 
they built the present temple. There is a post-office and a second-class police- 
station. The people still remember its sack by the Sikhsr in 178G. The 
Chaukid&ri Act is in force is Dhaulana, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering seven taien of all grades at an annual cost of Bs. 336. 
Tlus is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 3431- 
falling at Re. 0-1-7 per head of the population and Re. 0 7-10 per house 
assessed (700). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 362, which 
was met from the income and balance of Rs. 37 from the previous year. 

Dohai, a village in pargauah JaMlabad, is distant 21*5 miles from Meerut. 
The population in 1872 numbered 1,491 souls. There is a police-station hero. 

Far7dnaoar, a town in pargauah Jaldlabad and hihsil of Ghdziabad in the 
Meerut district, is distant 16 miles from Meerut. Tlio population in 1365 was 
' 4,525, and in 1871 was 4,941, for the most part Bihichcs and Rajputs. The^ 
village was founded by Nawdb Faridun Khan in the reign of Akbar, who had 
the neighbouring lands cleared of jungle. The place is one mile off the lldpUr 
and Bogamabad road. 

Farukhnaqar, a village in pargjinah Loni of the Meerut district, 14 miles 
north-east of Dehli, on the Meerut and Dohli road, is situated on iho right bank 
of the Hindan, which is here crossed by a ford from two to two and a half feet 
deep. The country around is open and cultivated, and the roads are good. 
The Chaukiddri Act is in force in Farukhnagar, and in 1873 supported a vil- 
age police numbering three men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs, 144, 
This is mot from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs, 330, 
falling at Re. 0-3-5 per head of the population and Re. 1-2-1 per house assessed 
(291). The expenditure during the same year was Rs, 278, which was met 
from the income and a balance of Rs. 29 from the previous year. 

Garhmuktesar, a town in the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is situated on the right bank of the Ganges in lat. 28®-47'-10'' and 
long. 78®-8'i-30^, at a distance of 26 miles from Meerut.’ According to the 
census of 1847 it had a population numbering 7,168 souls; in 1852 the popular 
tion was 8,781, and in 1865 it amounted to 8,761. In 1872 the population 
numbered 7,962 souls, of whom 5,401 were Hindus (2,489 females) and 2,561 
were Musalmdus (1,203 females). The town stands on the high cli^ of thn 
fight bank of the Ganges, four miles below its junction with the Burh Ganga, 
and contains 2,458 houses, many of which are brick-built and in good repair. 
The prmcipal bazar, which is also the principal road, runs from west to east, and 
The site suddenly aa it approaches the khddir of the 

Ganges. Begin^g on the west there are four la^ge 
liar&ia for trayollers, and beyond this an open space used as a grain mtf^et. 
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Next commences the regular bazar lined with good shops, which tc^ards the edge 
of the cliff are two-storeyed and brick built. This roa.d is metalled and paved 
with bricks in places, and on its’ descent to the Qangcs has been carefully sloped 
away and a good brick-on edge causeway with a gentle gradient constructed for 
the convenience of cart traffic. The houses on oitber side of the principal street 
are closely packed together and the lanes are narrow and uninetalled, The 
drainage throughout is perfect, the rainfall at onco running off to the Ganges. 
A new dispensaiy has been built between the Brahman and Musalmdn quarters, 
and anew police-station to the north of the town. The site is sandy, but below 
the sand there is a good stratum of firm soil which admits of wells being built 
The drinking-water is good and is found at a depth of from 30 to 50 feet from the 
surface. As might be expected, there arc a great number of Brahmans resident 
here who are popularly supposed to occupy one -half the town, but there is also a 
considerable Musalmau element, the head of whom was hanged for rebellion in 
the mutiny. The town is an agricultural one, and there is little trade except in 
timber and bambus, Which are rafted down the Gauges from tho Dun and 
Garhw^l forests. Tlio Ohaukiddri Act is in force in Garhmuktosar, and in 1873 
supported a village police numbering 27 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Rs. 1,686. This is met from a house-tax,, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue 
of Rs. 3,181, falling at Re. 0-3-9 per head of the population and Re. 1-2-3 per 
’house assessed (1,628). Tlie expenditure during tho same year was Rs. 4,861, 
which was mot from tho income and a balance of Rs. 4,528 from the previous 
year. 

Tho place is said to have been a muhalla of Ilastlndpur, and frequent men- 

Ilistory Bbdgavat Purdna and in tho 

Mahdbhdrata. There was a very ancient fort here, 
which was repaired by Mir Bhdwan, a Machatta leader, and was in such pre- 
servation at tho early period of British rule that only a very small expenditure 
was necessary to fit the place for a tahsil, Garlirnuktesar is occasionally men- 
tioned by the Persian historians as a garrison town. Tho name is derived from 
the great temple of Mukteswara Mabadeo, dedicated to tho goddess Gauga. 
There are four principal temples,— two high, placed on the cliff, and two lower 
down — in all of which Ganga, formed of white marble and clothed in brocade, 
is worshipped. , The one near tho Meerut road contains the sacred well, with 
the waters of which every one must bo washed before his sins are cleansed. 
Near this temple there are no less than eighty sati pillars, marking the spots 
whore wives, in times not so far removed, gave up their lives on the funeral 
pyre of their departed husbands. ^ The groat fair is held on the day of the full 
moon of K&rttik, when some 200,000 pilgrims congregate here from all parts of 
the country. ^Double this number as^mblo on the sixth and twelfth year^, and 
even greater numbers each fortieth year. Fairs are also held on tho Somwiti 
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Ama w&s, or th^ last day of the lanar month when it falls on a Monday ; on the 
full moon of Baisdkh ; on the ninth day of the light fortnight of Jeth, and on 
any other day when certain planets are in coujnnction with certain others or 
with certain points of the zodiac. There is a ferry i in the rains and a bridge* 
of-boats for the remainder of the year joining the Meerut and Moradabad 
metalled roads. There is a hrst-class police-station and a travellers’ bungalow 
neftr the town, and an eneamping-ground for troops. Formerly both banks of 
the river for several miles in width were overgrown with a thick grassy jungle 
and were much infested with tigers, but^now the jungle has entirely disappeared 
owing to the increase of cultivation, 

Garhmuktesar, a parganah in tahsil HApnr of the Meerut district, is 
situated on the riglit bank of the Ganges, and is bounded on the south by 
Piith, on the west by Hapur, and on tho north by Kithor. According to the 
census of 1872 parganah Garhmuktesar had, then, an area of 105 square miles 
and 122 acres, of which 69 square miles and 107 acres wore cultivated. Tho 
area assessed to Government revenue amounted to 98 square miles and 388 
acres, of which 64 square miles and 9 acres were cultivated ; of the remainder, 
15 square miles and 297 acres were returned as imcultnrable. 

The parganah is small, and the soil is poor owing to tho presence of sandy 
^ , ridges or dunes wliioh traverso this parganah in many 

places, so that some villages are situated * amid praines 
of rolling sand.’ Although bordering on tlie Ganges tho cultivable land in 
tho river bed is not considerable, but the soils close to the high banks of tho 
river make up for smallness of area in fertility, producing fine crops of rico 
and sugarcane, la this manner estates with a mixed upland and lowland area 
make up their revenue. The portions of tho upland bordering the khddir 
are, as a rule, cut up into ravines,* sandy and unirrigated, with only patches 
of cultivation entirely dependant upon the winter rains. Tho general history 
of tho past and present settlements of this parganah has been given under tho 
district notice, as well as of rents and other matters pertaining to its economical 
history. Irrigation is conducted almost entirely from wells, and though needing 
canal-irrigation more than any other parganah it receives least. Out of 110 
estates tho canal reaches only 34 and irrigates only about one-fourth of their 
total area. It would be among tho first parganahs in tho district to suffer in 
Jfimes of drought. Still irrigation has trebled since the last settlement. There 

^ The net revenue of this ferry has been—* 



lls. 


Rs. 


Bs. 

1863-68 

5^3S9 

1866-66 

... 11,280 

1868-69 

... 11,480 

1863-64 

... 9,363 

1866-67 

... 9,867 

1869-70 

... 17,619 

1864-65 

... 11.280 

1867-68 

... 12,688 

1870-71 

... 21,080 


andlrt 1871-72 was Rs. 23,6d0. The ferry was held under direct management in 1862-68 and 
in 1866-67. • , ,f 
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are at present 308 pukka and Z(iLkuchoha arelh^ working 544 in the estates 
assesssed with revonne, but 157 of these are used for drinking purposes alone. 

The capabilities for well-sinking, owing to the sandy nature of the s^, are 
not good except in a few places, and here every advantage is taken of the dr* 
cninstance. The cultivation is on the whole good, and in some villages as 
high as is to be found in any other parganah in the district. Transfers 
have taken place during the currency of the past 
settlement, affecting 29 per cent, of the total area. 
Of these 12,208 acres were by private sale, 2,843 acres by auction sale, and 
3,531 acres by mortgage. Mr. Forbes is inclined to eliminate private sales 
from this account before drawing unfavourable conclusions, as this class of 
sales, at least in this parganah, are chiefly due to the great increase in the 
value of land. la the largo estate of Garhmuktesar the land is of very 
little value for agricultural purposes, yet the sanctity of the neighbourhood has 
given the ravines and sandy ndlas about the town a fletitious value. Bankers, 
tradesmen, and men*of all classes from all the country round are now eagerly 
buying up small plots, enclosing, levelling, sinking wells, planting gardens, 
and in some instances building small summer-houses in order to have a footing 
on such holy ground.’’ The Tagas and litajputs, who are the largest proprie- 
tors, have also sold and bought most, whilst the Jdts sold only 633 acres and 
purchased 2,538 acres. There arc 101 revenue-paying and nine revenue-free 
estates in the parganah. The Tagas hold 22 and have shares in 13 others ; 
the Jdts own 14 and have shares in 13 others; Rajputs hold 11 whole estates 
and portions of 18, and the remainder are held by Afghdns, Gujars, Brahmans, 
Shaikhs, Sayyids and others. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the past and present settle- 
ments : — 


• 

Period of setllcnieiit. 

Total area. 

Barren and revenue- 
free. 

Cultivable. 

Cultivated. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Total. 


Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Former, .m 

58,890 

9,068 

19,739 

3,823 

2.*;, 760 

89,583 

Present, ... 

67,398 

10,686 

12,529 

10,919 

33,348 

44,267 


Acres. 

49,322| 

66,796 


Rs. 

48,096 

68,880 


11 


Ro. a p. 

1 10 6 
1 5 8 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Garhmuktesar contained 80 
inhabited villages, of which 25 had less than 200 
inhabitants; 27 had between 200 and 500; 13 had 
between 500 and 1,000 ; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,00 ; 2 had between 2,000 


Population. 
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and 3,000. Tha 4 >iily town coniainitig more than 5,000 inhabitants is Garbmuk 
tesar itself, with 7,962 inhabitants* The total population in 1872 numbered 
46,91^ souls (21,949 females), giving 447 to the square mile. Classified ac- 
cording to religion there were 33,043 Hindus, of whom 15,326 were females > 
13,870 Musalm^ns, nmongst whom 6,623 wero females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,538 
Biwlimans, of whom 1,679 were females ; 1,718 Hajpiits, including 746 females ; 
1,717 Baniyas (787 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is in* 
eluded in the other castes” of the census returns, whicli show a total of 
26,070 souls, of whom 12,114 are ‘females. The prinoipal Brahman sub- 
divisions found in this parganah aro the Gaur (2,881), Sarasut (259), Bhat 
(57), Achdraj (79), Sanddh and Nagar. Eajpiits belong to the Chauhdn (1,215), 
Tonwdr, Panwdr, Jddon and Dor (60) clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl 
(1,451) and Mahesri subdivisions. The other castes having more than one 
thousand members each aro the Taga (1,807), Jdt (2,907 ), Chamdr (8,959), 
Bhangi (1,356), and Gujar (2,203). Those having less than one thonsand mem-* 
bersare the Mdli, Jogi, Koli, Garariya, Kahar, Hajijdm, Barhai, Sondr, Kumhdr, 
Bharbhunja, Dhuna, Goshdin, Ahir, Bairagi, Kdyath, Kaldl, Lodha, Khatik, 
Fakir, Ghosi, Khagi, and Ahar. Mqsalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(12,205), Pathans (309), Sayyids (76), and Mughals (33) : tho remainder aro 
unspecified. 

Tho census returns of 1872 give the occupations of tho people also. Thoy 

_ show that of the male adult population (not loss than 

Occoyatuns. 

fifteen years of age), 555 wore engaged in professional 
employments ; 1,455 wero employed in domestic service ; 3,382 in commerce ; 
7,359 in cultivating the soil ; 2,314 in tho mechanical arts and manufactures, 
and 450 wero returned as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popu- 
lation of the parganah, the same inquiry sets down 4,088 as landowners, 
16,795 as cultivators, and 26,030 as pursuing occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. Tho educational statistics are imperfect, showing only 1,064 as 
able to read and write out of a male population numbering *24,964 souls. Up 
to 1819 Garhmuktesar was the head of a tahsil which in that year was 
transferred to Hdpur and included H4pur, Ajr4ra-Sar4wa, Bhojpur, Jalal- 
abad, and Garhmuktesar. There wore 118 estates in 1852, reduced by trans- 
fers to 84 in 1853. 

* GhAziabad or Ghdziuddinnagar, a flourishing town in parganah Loni and 
tahsil GhAziabad in the Meerut district, is situated in lat. 28® -39' -55^ north, and^ 
long. 77®-28 '-10^ east, on the line of railway 28 miles from Meerut In 1847 
the popqlation was 5,112 ; in 1853 there is no mention of GhAziabad amongst 
the towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants. In 1865 the numbers were 
6,477, and in 1872 there were 7,365 inhabitants, of whom 4,762 were Hindus. 
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(2,239 females) and 2,598 wore Mnsalm&ns females) and 5 Christians. 
The town lies at a short distance from the left bank of the Hindan river, which is 
navigable from this ))lace to the Jumna, a distance of 30 miles, for small boats 
and rafts. The site Comprises portions of the villages of J&twara, Kaila, and 
Bhaunja. It at present comprises an oblong space about 
1 ,000 yards long by 500 yards broad, bordered by brick 
walls and divided lengthwise from east to west by a main street, and in brendtli 
from north to south by a second street. At the extremity of each of these ways 
is a gate-way. The first street is called the Pnrkna Bazar, and is lined on each 
side by shops, some of which are two-storeyed ; the second street is called the N&ya 
Bazar, and both are broad, metalled, and drained. The shops are good, many 
are brick-built, and all are in good repair. The houses within this space and 
between the streets are closely packed together and divided by narrow, un- 
made lanes with some appearance of regularity.^To the north-east is the brick- 
built sardi of the founder, Ghdzi-ud-din. In 1872 the site had an area of 47 
acres 2 roods 10 poles, giving 153 persons to the square acre, and owing to the 
growth of trade it is intended to enlarge the town. The walls to the south- 
'west are to bo thrown down, and bazars will bo built on a space of 58 bighas 
towards the Grand Trunk Hoad, as the requirements of the town may demand. 
Lines of trees have already been planted there, and this is the site of the now 
tahsili and new school-house. To the east, the mud-built village of Jdtwara 
kaldn contains the cultivators of the Ghaziabad lands, and here there is a fine 
tank with some good trees on its banks. At Kaila there is a second tank built 
by one Kdmta Rdm, Goshdin, about one hundred years ago ; the kothi or hut of 
the builder is on the bank of the tank. A fair road leads to the great sardi 

from the Furdna Bazar. The inner space of the sardi is 
The sariis. . 

capacious, and is surrounded by 120 masonry-built rooms 

‘'Sdorned with pointed-arch fronts and affording good accommodation for travel- 
lers. The centre set of arches on each side are smaller and closer, and belong 
to separate places, set apart formerly for travellers of the better description. 
One of these buildfngs is now used as a police-station and another aS a municipal 
Itall. J There is one mosque here and five others elsewhere in the town. There 
is one good temple called Mandir Dudheswarndth. It is said that, some 200 
years ago, a Brahman happened to pass by this spot and saw a cow dig a small 
holo in tho earth and let her milk flow into it. On hearing the wonderful cir- 
cumstance the Hindus built a temple over the spot and dedicated it to Dudhes- 
warndth. Before this the place was a jungle. • The excavations near the brick- 
fields, the improvement of the batchers’ quarter, and the repair of the wall and 
gates are all matters engaging the attention of the local authorities. ^ The well 
water of the town is remarkably good, and water is found at a depth of from 40 
to 50 feet from tho surface* There ia no canal irrigation near, still autunm fever 
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18 prevalent. Thongh the principal inhabitants are Banijas and Mahdjans, there 
is no fixed market day. The tahsil was removed hero in 1^59, and owing to 
the opening of the East Indian lino and the Dehli and Panjdblme, the place is 
yearly rising in importance. The East Indian Railway station was built in 
1865, and the Panjdb line was opened in 1869. Since then numerous railway 
barracks, bungalows, and houses for native employes have sprung up. * 

fhe affairs of the municipality are managed by a committee of nine mem« 
bers, of whom three are official, five are elected by the 
tax-payers, and one is nominated by the Railway Com- 
pany. The income is derived from an octroi, which in 1874-75, fell at 
Re. 1-4-0 per head of the population. The following statement shows tho 
income and expenditure for four years : — 
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Receipts. 

6 



4 

Expenditure. 

A 


t- 

A 

1— 

4 
• • 




£ 




2 

2 

OD 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rt. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance, ... 

1,143 

906 

1,619 

1,976 

Collection, ... 

1,059 

1,227 

1,238 

970 

Class I.-~Food & drink, 

6,861 

6,684 

3,817 

,1,602 

Ucad-offleo, ... 

433 

810 

186 

60 

,1 11.— Animals for 

slaughter. 

70 

866 

701 

647 

Original works. 

296 

101 

2,686 

8,533 

„ III.— Fuel. &c., ... 





Purchase of land. 

2,078 

162 



60 

193 

640 

669 




,1 IV. — Building ma- 

100 

980 

29 i 

916 

Repairs, &c., 

67 

607 

lib 

1,000 

teiifds. 





Police, 

9,203 

9,398 

1,787 

1,724 

,1 V.— Drugs, spices, 

&c. 

90 

106 

100 

98 

Education, ... 

... 

... 

689 

129 

„ VI.— Tobacco, 

48 

68 

^8 

38 

Conservancy, ... 

606 

476 

553 

840 

1 , VII,““Xextjlc fa- 

... 

966 

714 

895 

Charitable grants, 

840 

195 

299 

70 

brics. 





Watering roads, 

448 

424 

384 

288 

„ VIII.— Metals, 

... 

M, 


98 

Gardens, 

976 

22 

14 


Total of octroi, 

6,798 

6,686 

6,776 

8,483 

Miscellaneous, 

*962 

167 

190 

140 

Renta, ... 

681 

697 

168 

37 

Lighting, ... 

... 

118 

284 

395 

Tolls on carte. 

... 

••• 

1,888 

2,186 






Extraordinary, 

100 

94 

86 

•98 






Fines, 

91 

93 

••• 

10 






Pounds, 

176 

297 

816 

186 






Miscellaneons, 

816 

66 

see 

896 






Total, 

8,169 

7,616 

9,610 

8,199 

Total, ... 

7,963 

6,197 

> 1 

7,780^7,867 
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The following atatoment shows the character and v&lue of the imports and 
the consumption per head of the population : — 



o Qh&ziabad was founded in 1740 by the Vazir Ghdzi-ud-din, son of Asaf 
JAh and brother of SalAbat Jang, ruler of the Dakhin, 
“ some account of whom is given in the introduction. It 
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was known as Gk&ziuddianagar until the opening of the railway, when the name 
was shortened to Ghdziabad. It was here that, in May 1857, the small British 
force from Meerut successfully encountered the Dehli rebels who had come 
out to oppose them. Gh&ziabad lies on the Grand Trunk Bead between 
Aligarh and Dehli, distant 11 miles from Dddri and 14^ miles from Dehli. • 
The road in both directions is metalled and bridged. From D&dri, in the 
Gujar country, the road passes by Dhdm, 2 miles ; Badalpur Milk, 4 miles ; 
Chhapraula, 6 miles. From Gbdziabad to Dehli, the Hindan is crossed by a 
bridge at 1^ miles, Shahdara is passed at 8^ miles, and the Jumna is crossed 
by the railway bridge at 1 0^ miles. The Grand Trunk Road enters Dehli by 
the Calcutta gate, passes down the Ghdndni Cbauk, and leaves it by the L&hor 
gate for the Panjab. 

GhXziabad, a tabsil of the Meerut district, comprises tlie parganahff of 
D&sna, Jal&labad, and Loni in the south-west of the district. According 
to the census of 1872 the total area then comprised 494 square miles and 
252 acres, of which 353 square miles and 225 acres wefe cultivated. The 
area assessed to Government revenue contained 480 square miles and 376 
acres, of which 347 square miles and 285 acres were cultivated, 79 sqiiaro 
miles and 323 acres were culturable, apd 53 square miles and 408 acres were 
barren. The land-revenue during the same year amounted to Rs. 3,9^,326 
(or with cesses Rs. 4,30,896), falling at the rate of Re. 1-4-0 on the total 
area per acre, Re. 1-4-7 on the area assessed to Government revenue, and 
Re. 1-12-0 on tho cultivated acre. The population during the same year 
numbered 253,037 souls, of whom 116,243 were females. There were 512 
souls to each square mile, living in 356 villages. The same statistics show 
15 persons as insane, 17 as idiots, 34 as deaf and dumb, 650 blind, and 
74 lepers. All other subjects are noticed in the account of tho district or 
separately under each parganah. 

Gohba or Ganra, also known as Gauba, a village in parganah Hdpur and 
tahsil of the same name in the Meerut district, is distant about 15 miles from 
Meerut. In 1865 the population was 1,426, and in 1872 wds 1,753. It was 
once the head of a tappa and a place of considerable importance. Tradition 
says that the cattle of the Hastindpur Rajas were housed here. Near Gohra a 
khera or mound is said to mark the site of an ancient village, Bijayapur, under 
which name it is known to this day. 

• Hapur, a large town in the parganah of the same name in tho Meerut 
district, is distant 18 miles from Meerut to the sontfa. The population in 1865 
numbered 14,294, making it the second city in the district. In 1872 the 
number was 14,544, of whom 8,696 were Hindus (4,036 females) and 
5,848 were Musalmdns (2,907 females), including one Christian. Therd ara 
1,903 enclosores in the town, of which 1,147 are occupied by Hindus. T^o 

51 
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jonolosures contain 3,390 houses, of which 665, built bj skilled labour, and 
1,402 mud huts are occupied by Hindus, and 190 masonry 
dwellings and 1,133 mud huts by Musalm&ns. There 
are 34 muhallas in the town. Dividing the population according to their call- 
ings, we have 298 registered as landowners, 1,053 as cultivators, and 13,192 as 
follovnng occupations unconnected with agriculture. 669 Hindu males, 239 
Musalmdn males, and four Hindu females out of the whole population are 
shown as able to read and ^rite. Taking the male population not less than 
iifteen years of age (3,157 Hindus and 1,869 Musalmdns), the occupation of 
those numbering more than forty members are as follows : —Barbers (ICO), 
beggars (109), brick-layers (47), butchers (135), carpenters (78), cartmen 
(161), confectioners (40), cultivators (420), goldsmiths (46), grain-dealers (62), 
green-grocers (93), grocers (40), labourers (854), landowners (111), cloth- 
sellers (90), money-lenders (91), oil-makers (51), pandits (55), purohits (43), 
servants (738), shop-keepers (548), shoemakers (77), sweepers (76), tailors 
(40), water-carriem (56), and weavers (145). 

Hdpur is situated in the angle formed by the Bulandshahr and Meerut 
high road coming from the south, and the Dehli and 
Garhmuktesar running from east to west. The eleva- 
tion of the stone bench-mark imbedded at the encamping-ground on the 
south-west side of the Meerut road is 692*94 feet above the level of the sea. Be- 
tween the roads and the town are several fine groves and some cultivated land, 
so that the town itself is hardly visible from either road. There are five gates— 
tbe Dehli, Meerut, Garlimuktesar, Kothi and Sikandra, or rather the names 
have survived, for little remains of either the gates or of the wall and ditch that 


The site. 


once surrounded the town, now exist. Towards the Jamah Masjid or principal 
n^osq^ue, in the centre of the town, the site is somewhat high, but, as a rule, 
it is level, and in places even lower than the surrounding fields. To the north 
the drainage finds its vray to a large irregular excavation close to the Dehli 
road, and on the south-east there is a largo reservoir connected with the 

Chhoiya NAIa which carries off the superfiuous moisture from three-fourths of 

the town. About the town, on all sides, are numerous small excavations often 
full of stagnant water. The principal bazar, known as the Purdna Bazar, runs 
from the Meerut to the Dehli gate. To the west of this are the Purdna and 
Hdya Mandis or markets and Mahddeoganj, all large business-places running 
parallel to each other, and bounded on the north by the Khubdri Bazar, and on 
the south by the Bazdz and Halwdi Bazars, w'hich run out west from the 
Purdna Bazar. All these bazars are lined with shops and form a compact 
business quarter, The Musalmdns reside chiefly to the east, and here the 
character of the town is that of a large agricultural village full of cattle and 
the appliances of husbandly. To the west the streets are mostly metaM and 
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drained by saucer" drains made by bricks, and the houses are good, but to the 
east and throughout the suburbs, apart from the principal roads, the roads are 
mere broken waterways uneven and unmade. The water is found in wells at ft 
depth of 80 feet from the surface, and is good. There is no canal irrigation 
within four miles, and though fever occurs daring the rains, the general health 
of the people is good. 

The tahsili and police-station are situated outside the town on the Bulandshahr 
road, and are accommodated in a large brick-built structure inclosing a court- 
yard, well shaded with trees. The school is within the town in the Khub/iri 
Bazar and English is taught to an average of 49 pupils. The dispensary is in 
the centre of the town in a good building purchased for the purpose, and has a 
daily attendance of about 30 patients. There are three sarais on the Meerut 
road and two others elsewhere, beside an encamping-ground for troops. There 
are 28 mosques and 25 temples in the town, and several schools where the Kordn 
is taught to about GO boys. The Chaukiddri Act was in force in Hdpur for 
many years, but since March, 1872, the Municipal Act Has been introduced. 

Municipality There is a largo market here every Monday, and a con- 
siderable trade in sacharine produce, grain, cotton, timber, 
bambus and brass utensils is carried ^u. The affairs of the municipality are 
man^aged by a committee comprising three official members and six members 
elected by the tax-payers. The income is obtained from an octroi tax, which 
in 1874-75 fell at He. 1-0-3 per head of the population. The following 
statement shows the income and expenditure for four months of 1872-73 and 
for the entire years, 1873-74 and 1874-75 


Receipts. 

C9 

!'• 

A 

« 

1873-74 

• 

lO 

4 

« 

Expenditure. 

1879-73. 

OD 

lO 

i 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

m 


Opening balance,... 

Class I.— Food and drink, 

881 

3,013 

618 

• 

Collection, 

651 

1,616 

1,499 

8,949 

6,943 

7,170 

Head'Offlee, 

49 

60 

60 

„ 11.— Animals for slaughter, 

48 

957 

360 

Original works, 

600 

5,688 

4,837 

„ la-Fuel, &c. 

969 

630 

566 

Supervision, 

30 

120 

190 

IV.— Building materials, 

414 

699 

546 

Repairs, &c. ... 

... 

855 

664 

„ V.— Drugs, spices, &c. ... 

186 

498 

417 

Police, ... 

Lighting, 

1,074 

8,427 

9,940 

„ VL— Tobacco, 

30 

108 

118 

86 

419 

600 

„ V 1 1.— Textile fabrics, 
mVIII.— M etals, 

981 

1,184 

1,296 

Education, 
Conservancy, 
Charitable grants, ... 

00# 

240 

238 

843 

976 

954 

269 

1,994 

1.280 

Total of octroi, ... 

4,770 

11,197 

11,347 

... 

492 

mmw 

Bents, 

Vines, 

Pounds, ... 

Miscellaneous, ... 

100 

87 

10 

915 

195 

152 

82 

184 

120 

2^464 

Miscellaneous, 

98 

180 

940 

Total, ,..l 

% i 

!0)7OS 

1434 

14,798 

Total, ... 

9,785 

14,171 

I3,0M 
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The character of the imposts will be seen from the following table showing 
the imposts of 1873-74 

iSiatemeni showing imports of taxable articles for two pears in Hdpur Municipality, 



Nst IMPOBTS IK 

COKIUICPTIOK ?IB HBAD IK 

Articles. 

1873. 

•4. 

1874-75. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 


Quanti- 

ty. 

Value. 

Quanti- 

ty. 

Value, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Mds. 

Bs. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

Mds. 8. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

Mds. 8. c. 

Kb. a. p. 

Grain, 

108,841 


110,780 


7 19 11 


7 38 1 

BBt 

Sugar refined. 

„ unrefined, 

4.167 

... 

5,283 

• •• 

0 0 0| 

... 

0 14 H 

•M 


... 

17,016 

... 

1 88 2 


1 6 15 

1.. 

Ghi, 

1,168 

n- 



0 3 8 


0 3 0 

t-t 

Other articles of food. 

10,976 

1,728 

14,757 

1,348 

Besides head loids And bundles. 

Animals for slaughter, 

l,8luNo. 


8,l88No. 


1 a head 


i a head 



6,695 



u. 

0 16 6 

... 

0 17 0 

III 

yuel, &c., ... 

I3,9t8 


10,083 


... 

... 

... 

* •• 


loads. 






Building materials, ... 

•iS 

80,839 

... 

88,988 

... 

8 1 6 

... 

1 10 4 

Drugs and spices, ... 


80,958 

... 

2U,442 

... 

1 7 1 

set 

1 6 6 

Tobacco, 

European, and native 

1,801 

... 

1,365 

... 

0 3 9 

... 

0 8 18 

... 

73,652 

... 

76,476 

... 

5 1 0 

... 

5 4 1 

cloth. 







Native shoes, 

MCtalB, 

... 

1,781 

••• 

1,473 

... 

0 8 0 

... 

(1 1 9 

8,784 

1,6 19 

2,726 

1,081 

0 7 10 

0 1 9 

0 7 7 

0 1 8 


Hfipur is as woll drained a town as any in these Provinces ; its roads are in 
admirable order and its conservancy very good indeed. 

Hipur is said to have been founded by Hardat^ a Dor chieftain, about 983 


History A.D., and called after him Haripur. Others say that 

Ghaias-ud-din Tnghlak on visiting the place found the 
people going about naked and called it Hayapur, or town of shame, and hence 
the name Hdpur ; hut the most probable derivation is from Hdpur ^ which signifies 
,^an orchard’ or grove, such as abound in the town. In confirmation of this sug- 
gestion it may be mentioned that the people do not pronounce the name of the 
place as Hdpur, But Hdpar, though it is always written Hdpur. Perron estab- 
lished here a vast system of jdgirs or grants for the disabled or worn-out 
veterans of his army, which was adopted by the British for many years. In 
the Meerut records are numerous papers giving details of contracts for clear- 
ing waste lands of jungle for the benefit of invalids admitted as jdgirddrs. Ip 
March, 1805, Ibrahim AH, pihsildar of Hdpur, defended the station against 
1 Amir Khdn and 500 Pinddras. In the mutiny Hdpur was threatened by the 
forces of Waliddd Khdn of Mdldgarb, who were obliged to retire by the loyal 
Jdts of Bhatona. At the village of Jasrdpnagar Ashurpur there is a celebrated 
Imli or masonry well constructed of Agra sandstone, some 500 years ago, by 
one Ashur Khdn, a commander in the army of Ghaias-ud-din. 
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HafuBi ft pargftnah in the tahsil of the same name in the Heerut dis- 
trict, is bounded on the north by Sar^vea, on the east by Garhmnktesar, on the 
west by Ddsna, and on the south by the Bulandshahr district. According to 
the census of 1872 the total area then amounted to 162 square miles and*4ll 
acres, of which 121 square miles and 404 acres were cultivated. The area 
assessed to Government revenue was 153 square miles and 165 acres, of 
whi& 114 square miles and 98 acres were cultivated, 18 square miles and 
585 acres were culturable, and 20 square miles and 122 acres were returned as 


unculturable. 

Though all the ndl&s and. drainage channels of the Hindan-Ganges dudb, 
after traversing the whole length of the parganah. 
Physical characteristics. together at the south, the general level as shown 

by the Great Trigonometrical Survey statistics, given under the district notice, 
proves that the fall in level is gradual throughout. Owing in a great moasniro, 
however, to this fact, the soils are poorer in quality, a large portion of the area 
being sandy bMr of little value and entirely dependant upon«the rains. In estates 
at a distance from the drainage channels the soils are excellent, so that in this par- 
ganah we have some of the highest and the lowest rents in the entire district. The 
area at the past and present settlemonto has been given under the district notice. 

It is only necessary to notice here that the drainage channels referred to above 
cutoff irrigation by canals ; well-irrigation is attainable, however, at a small cost, 
and with water near the surface. In time of drought this parganah would 
be one of the first to suffer as containing the maximum of estates dependant 
upon rainfall. It would therefore be well to meet the desire of thje landholders 
to construct wells more than half way, as recoramemied by Mr. Forbes. Judi- 
cious grants of takkdvi for this purpose would go far towards removing all fear , 
of great distress in seasons of drought. At the recent settlement about one-half 
the total cultivated area (^79,038 acres) was irrigated, of which only 3,838 acres 
were watered by canals, while 35,513 acres drew their water-supply from wells 
and 1,028 acres from tanks. 

The transfers during the currency of the past settlement ‘amounted to nearly 
one-fifth of the area assessed to Government revenue ; 
of these 5,740 acres passed from the hands of the old 
proprietors by forced sale, 4,596 acres were temporarily transferred by mort- 
gage, and 11,833 acres by private sale. Mr. Forbes writes:— The J4ts have 
*bought up muoh land and parted with little, and I regret to find that the money- 
lenders have come largely into the market. The Tagas have lost some of their 
lands, selling 2,000 acres more than they have purchased.'* The balances in 
thb parganah have been heavy compared with other tracts, and were princi- 
pally due to the dearth of 1860-61, and for the reasons above given, '*this 
parganah will need to be instantly looked after in seasona of drought bu^ 
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with proper precautionary measures for employment there need only be a 
postponement of the demand.” Rent-rates and other matters relating to 
the economical history of the parganah have been sufficiently noticed in the 
account of the district. Altogether, owing to tlie predominance of the J kts in both 
the landowning and cultivating classes, the very most is done which industry can 
eifeot in a poor soil, and Hapur must continue one of the worst parganahs in the 
district. * 

The following statement compares the statistics of the former and present 
settlements : — 



According to the census of 1872 parganah H&pur contained 133 in- 
habited villages, of which 23 had loss than 200 inhabit- 
Popuiation. ^ between 200 and 500 ; 45 had between 

500 and 1,000; 14 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 had between 2,000 and 
3,000; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants is H4pur itself, with 14,544 inhabitants. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 96,77^6 souls (45,430 females), giving 
594 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 75,481 
Hindus, of whom 35,276 were females ; 21,268 Musalm4ns, amongst whom 
10,145 were females ; and 27 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popula- 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 9,403 Brahmans, of 
whom 4,470 were females; 4,372 Rajputs, including 1,985 females; 5,317 
Baniyas (2,468 females), whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 56,389 souls^ 
of whom 26,353 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (7,896), Saraust (750), Bhdt (174', Dakaut (167),' 
Ach4raj (54), Bohra, Dasa, and TachhMa. The Rajputs belong to the Tonwdr 
(2,099), Chauh4n (162), Badgdjar, Gahlot and R4na clans, and the Baniyas 
to the Agarw4l (4,720), Saraugi (38), Bishni (169), and Mahesri subdivisions. 
The other castes having more than one thousand members each . are the Taga 
(3,762), Mdli (1,714), Koli (2,675), Garariya (1,449), Kahdr (1,770), Haj- 
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j4m (1,566), J&t (9,761), Kumhdr (1,810), Chamdr (17,736), Bhangi (3,092), 
and Qujar (3,976). Those having less than one thousand memberB are the 
Jogi, Barhai, Son&r, Bharbhuoja, Dhuna, Jaldha^ Goshdin, Ahir, Bairdgi, 
Khattri, Kayath, Chhipi, Kaldl, Dhobi, Lodha, Nat, Khatik, Teli, Saisi, Dhanak, 
Kanjar, Baheliya, Gadhaila, Ghosi, Fakir, and Raj. Musalmdns are distri- 
buted amongst Shaikhs (16,981), Pathdns (864), Sayyids (754), and Mughals 
(5^). The remainder are entered in the census records without distinction of 
race. 

The occupations of the people during the same year showed that among 
the male adult pcpulation, 757 persons were engaged 
OccupatioDi. professional employments; 2,123 were employed in 

commerce; 12,903 in agriculture; 4,192 in domestic service; 5,502 in manu- 
factures and the mechanical arts; 5,221 were returned as labourers, and 876 
had no specihed occupation. Taking the whole populationi the same inquiry 
set down 10,863 as landholders, 27,363 as cultivators, and 58,550 persons as 
engaged in avocations unconnected with the cultivation 6f the soil. The edu- 
cational statistics are too untrustworthy fqp record, giving only 2,549 as able to 
read and write out of a male population numbering 51,346 souls. H4pur con- 
tained the tappas of Gohra or Gaurai H4Jipur, and H&pur. In 1809 it was at- 
tached to the Meerut tahsfl. In 1819, H4pur, Ajr4ra, Sai4wa, Garhmuktesar, 
Bhojpur, and Jal&labad formed a tahsil There were 86 estates, with an area of 
67,616 acres, in H4pur in 1852, and these wore increased by transfers to 144 
estates, comprising 105,432 acres in 1853. 

HAfur, a tahsil in the Meerut district, comprises the parganahs of H&pur, 
Sar&wa, Garhmuktesar, and Futh, each of which is separately noticed. The area in 
1872 comprised 408 square miles and 484 aci:es, of which 284 square miles and 
541 acres were cultivated. The ar^a assessed to Government revenue amounted 
to 389 square miles and 275 acres, of which 269 square miles and 164 acres 
were cultivated, 63 square miles and 539 acres •were culturable, and 56 square 
miles and 212 acres wore barren. The land- revenue during the same year 
amounted to Bs. 2,94,125 (or with cesses Rs. 3,25,347), falling on the total 
area at Re. 1-2-0 per acre, on the area assessed to Government revenue at 
Re. 1-2-11, and on the cultivated acre at Re. 1-9-10. The population numbered 
205,140 souls (96,663 femah3s), giving 501 to the square mile, and distributed 
amongst 308 villages. The same statistics show 18 persons as insane, 6 idiots, 
!26 deaf and dumb, 657 blind, and 73 lepers. All other subjects are noticed 
either under the district itself or separately under each parganah. 

HastinApub, an old town in the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, lies 22 miles to the north-east of Meerut. The population in 1872 
was only 77. It is said to mark the portion of the site of the ancient P&ndara 
city, of which some account has been given in the introduction. 
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Hastin/^pUR, a parganah id tahsil Maw&aa of the Meerut district^ is bounded 
on the north by the Mnzaffarnagar district^ on the east by the Oangesi on 
the south by Kithor, and on the west by parganah Meernt. According to 
the census of 1872 the total area then comprised 241 square miles and 346 
acres, of which 125 square miles and 530 acres were cultivated. The area assessed 
to Government revenue amounted to 241 square miles and 229 acres, of which 1 25 
square miles and 468 acres were cultivated, 80 square miles and 336 acres wore 
culturable, and the remainder was barren. 

The best villages in the parganah lie between Phitkari on the north and 
Nagauri on the south. These contain good soils with 
oMdition 0 t e pargana . surface and good capability for well- 

sinking. Further east by Mahmudpur and Bahsuma the water-level sinks and 
the soil is mixed, while there i s no capability for well digging, but to a cer- 
tain extent canal water is available. In the south and south-east of the par- 
ganah the soils are still coarse and there is no irrigation. For the lands of the 
first tract, a rent-rate** of Its. 6 an acre was assumed at the recent settlement ; 
for the good portion of the second tract when irrigated Rs. 4-12-8 per acre, 
and unirrigated Bs. 3-9-6 per acre, and for the inferior parts Bs. 2 per acre. 
In the third tract, in some parts, the rate l^as fallen as low as Be. 1-8-0, or five 
annas per kuchcha bfgha, the rate prevailing in chorh or high sandy land. Cul- 
tivation has increased from 60,704 acres to 75,792 acres in Hastin&pur, or 25 
per cent., during the currency of the past settlement. 

Irrigation has increased from 8,795 acres to 28,981 acres, or 33*0 per cent., 
and in the proportion to the total cultivated area has risen from 14 to 38 
per cent. This is chiefly due to the opening of the Amipshahr branch of the 
Ganges Canal, which has, in a great measure, supplied villages formerly desti- 
Irrigation means of irrigation. The general history of 

the past and present settlements has been sufficiently 
indicated under the district notice. It is merely necessary to notice that the 
land-revenue has risen from Bs. 1,06,549 to Bs. 1,40,425, giving an increase of 
Bs. 33,876, or 3F per cent., in the upland villages alone. In both classes the 
revenue has increased from Be. 1,14,462 to Be. 1,48,780, and the rate per acre 
on the cultivation from Bs. 1-14-2 to Be. 1-15-4. The following statement 
shows these statistics in detail 
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Aocording to the census of 1872 pArganah Hastiiidpur contained 139 
inhabited villagesi of which 50 had loss than 200 icha- 
Population. bitan ts; 38 had betwojgp 200 and 500 ; 32 had between 

500 and 1,000; 14 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and 3 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Maw&na, with 6,714 inhabitants. The total popu- 
latjbn in 1872 numbered 75,344 souls (34,612 females), giving 311 to the square 
.mile. Classihed according to religion there were 59,982 Hindus, of whom 
27,349 were females; 15,362 Musalmans, amongst whom 7,263 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 4,401 Brahmans, of whom 2,002 were females ; 2,747 Rajputs, including 
1,251 females ; 3,725 Baniyas (1,709 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in *Uho other castes'* of the census returns, which show 
a total of 49,109 souls, of whom 22,387 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this pargauah are the Gaur (3,919), Bb4t (81), Sarasut, 
Dakaut, and Acbaraj. The Rajputs belong to the Chaubdn (2,604) and Ton- 
war elans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (1,122), Saraugi (17), Gadariya, 
Bishni, Bishnoi; Raja-ki-barddari, Uiustaugi, and Mahesri subdivisions. The 
other castes exceeding in number one thousand souls each are the Mdli (1,128), 
Garariya (1,005,) Kahdr (1,931), ‘'Jdt (6,996), Kumhdr (1,454), Chamdr 
(16,721), Bhangi (2,262), and Gujar (8,925). The following have less thanono 
thousand members each Taga, Jogi, Hajjdm, Barliai, Sonar, Bharbhunja, 
Dhuna, Julaha, Goshdiii, Alur, Kdyath, Clihipi, Kaldl, Khatik, Saisi, Fakir, 
Saiui, Kamboh, Patwa, Sapera, BaheUya, and Baitjdra. Miisalmdns are distri- 
buted amongst Shaikhs (12,781), Pathdus (1,133), Sayyids (1,116), and Mughals 
(6 ) : the remainder are unspeciBed. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From th ese it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than Bfteon years of age), 
362 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 2,551 in domestic service, as personal servants, water* car- 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, Ao. ; 868 in commerce, in buying, selling, ^ 
keeping or lending money or goods, or Ae conveyauco of men, animals, or goods ; 
12,154 in agricultural operations; 4,267 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of snbstances, vegetable, mineral, 
<and animal. There were 4,291 persons returned as labourers and 566 as of 
no specified oocupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 7,567 as landholders, 27,319 as cultivators, and 
40,458 as engaged in occupations unoonueoted with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are cpnfessedly imperfect, show 1,306 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 40,732 souls. In 
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1852 there were two perganaha: Niloba ^ith 128 estates and 104,493 acres, an 
^krapur willi 49 estates and 58^245 acres; these ifere amalgamated under th( 
name Hastinipur in 1853, wbiok was fixed to comprise 166 estates and 150,95C 
acres. 

Incbaulj, a large village in pnrganab Meerut, is distant seven miles and 
seven furlongs from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 2,187. There is a 
police-station here. ' » 

Jagault, a small village of 52 inhabitants in parganah Loni, is distant 27} 
miles from Meerut. There is an outpost of police here. 

JALi^LABAD, a parganah in tahsil Ghdziabad of the Meerut district, is bound- 
ed on the north by Meerut, on the east by Sarawa and Hdpur, on the west by 
B&gpat and Loni, and on the south by D&sna. According to the census of 1872 
the total area then contained 201 square miles and 123 acres, of which 145 square 
miles and 514 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue 
showed 198 square miles and 491 acres, of which 144 square miles and 29 acres 
were cultivated* Of«the remainder 26 square miles and 216 acres were returned 
as nnculturable. 

The Hindan forms the western boundary of the parganah, which is traversed 
^ throughout its entire length by the Dehli and Meerut 

Condition of the parganah. ^ Jm , j n n i mu -i 

Grand Trunk Hoad and the Ganges Canal. The vil- 
lages to the east of the Dehli road are inferior to those lying to the west. Some 
of the estates to the south-east bordering on Ddsna are as rich as any in the 
parganah, and again, as a rule, those lying immediately on the Hindan are the 
poorest. The Ganges Canal passes through the most fertile tract in the parga- 
nafa, and this will account for the small increase (8,795 acres) in cultivation since 
last settlement. Irrigation has increased from 26,156 acres to 66,030 acres. 
About half the irrigated area is watered from wells, whilst extensive areas of 
land have their fine well capability destroyed and supplanted by the canal. The 
general history connected with the past and present settlements of this parga- 
nah and other matters pertaining to its economical history are sufficiently indi- 
cated in the district notice. One remarkable fact is shown by the recent inqui- 
riesy and this is, that at the former settlement the rich western villages were 
assessed at only He. 1 per acre, whilst many of the poor villagos on the east paid 
Bs. 2. At the present settlement the former have been enhanced and the latter 
relieved to a certain extent of their unequal burdens. It may be as well to note 
here that the increase in the barren area is principally due to land having been 
taken up for the Ganges Canal and its distributaries. Twenty-three per cent, 
of the total area has changed hands during the currency of the past settlement ; 
of this 15,764 acres were by private sale, 6,472 acres by forced sale, and 5,173 
acres by mortgage. The largest landholders, as well as sellers and buyers, were 
Tagas and J&ts. Jats hold 41 entire estates besides chief shares in 15 others, and 
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Hindu Tagas hold 40 estates and shares in^3 others. These Tagas rebelled in 
1857 and committed murder in several instances, so that seven of their villages 
were confiscated, making a considerable difference in the transfer retaf ns. Ta- 
gas and J4ts prevails mongst the cultivators, and the former and the Bajpdta 
seem to have benefited by the example of the industrious Jdts around them. 
The chief products grown bear the following proportion to the total cultivated 
area ififda/’//', sugarcane, 7 per cent. ; cotton, 10 ; maize, 6 ; chari for fodder, 
7 ; and jodr, 18 per cent. In the rabi harvest wheat shows 24 per cent. ; gram, 
6 ; barley, 3 ; and wheat and gram mixed, 12 per cent. 

The following statement compares the statistics of the past and present 
settlement:— 




According to the census of 1872 parganah Jaldlabad contained 134 inha- 


PopulatioD. 


bited villages, of which 21 had less than 200 inha- 
bitants ; 46 had between 200 and 500 ; 30 had between 


500 and 1,000 ; 28 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 4 had between 2,000 and 
3,000; and 5 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The total population in 1872 


numbered 105,559 souls (48,392 •females), giving 525 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion there were 86,197 Hindus, of whom 39,186 
were females ; 19,362 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 9,206 w’ere females. Dis- 
tributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 10,737 Brahmans, of whom 4,880 were females; *1,569 Eajpdts, in- 
cluding 660 females ; 4,432 Baniyas (2,035 females); whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in *‘the other castes*’ of the census returns, 
which show a total of 69,459 souls, of whom 31,611 are females. The prin- 
cipal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (9,734), 
Sarasut (88), Bh&t, Dakaut (115), Achdraj (172), Bohra, Chaurasya and Qau- 
tam. The Rajputs belong to the Tonwdr (1,040), Chauhdn (257), Thdkuriya 
and Hanumdn clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (3,781), Saraugi (268,) 
Gadariya (163), and Mahesri subdivisions. The other castes numbering more 
than otie thousand members each are the Taga (10,485), Mdli (1,668), Kahdr 
(2,528), Hajjdm (2,113), Barhai (1,135), Jit (14,299), Kumhir (1,870),. 
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CfhamAr (15,573), Bbangi (4,916), Jiiliha (1,513), 05jar (3,387), and Ahfr 
(2,018). Those hariag less than one thousand members are the Jogi, Koli, 
Gararijra, Sondr, Lohar, Bharbhunja, Dhdna, Goshdin, Bairdgi, Khattri, Kdjath, 
Chhipi; Xaldl, Dhobi, Nat, Lodha, Khatik, Rahti, Bahelija, Orb, and Sddh. 
The Masalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (9,030), Sajyids (402), Mu- 
ghals (334), and Patlians (1,309) : tho remainder are unspecified. ^ 

The census statistics show that of tho male adult population 710 v^re 

engaged in professions ; 3,985 in domestic service ; 

Occapationfl. o o r » 7 ^ 

2,002 in commerce ; 17,758 in cultivating the soil ; 
4,788 in tho mechanical arts and manufactures, whilst 5,767 were returned 
as labourers and 1,017 of no specified occupation. Of the total population 
23,083 are shown as landholders, 25,854 as cultivators, and 56,622 as pur- 
suing callings unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics give 
only 1,632 males out of a total male population numbering 57,167 souls as able to 
road and write. In the reign of Akbar Jaldlabad was included in sirkdr Dehli. 
In 1809 Jaldlabad wds included in the tahsil comprising parganahs Ajrdra, 
Sardwa, Bhojpur, and Jalalabad ; the total land-revenue of this tahsil was but 
Rs. 94,527 Tho present revenue of this parganah alone is Rs. 1,76,718. At 
Sultdnpur, in this parganah, there is a fine temple built by Jdts, called Shdmji^ 
ha^mandiT, At Rauli there is a fine shiwdla and at Sikri khurd a temple of 
Kalka Devi, at which a religious fair is held in Chait and Asdrh. Arifpur 
possesses a fine tank, and Makfmpur has tho ruins of a small fortress built 
by Quldb Singh, Rajput. This fort was demolished by the British in 1861. 
Bhojpur, formerly tho head-quarters of a tappa*md subsequently of a parganah, 
contains a few remains of interest. 

Jalalabad, the chief village of the parganah of the same name, is distant 
17i miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 3,087. It is a purely 
agricultural village of no note whatever. 

Jani kalAn, a village in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, is situated 
close to the main branch of the Ganges canal at a distance of nine miles from 
Meerut. Tho population in 1872 was 1,059. It has a first-class police-station. 
One mile to the east is the village of Jani khurd, with a population in 1872 
numbering 1,439 souls. 

EahwAI, a village in parganah Sardhana of the Meerut district, situated 
on the Hindan bdngar about 16 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population 
was 2,502^ and in 1872 was 2,707, mostly Hindu and Musalmdn Rajputs. The 
place is very old, and was made the head-quarters of a tahsil establishment by 
the Begam, B4la Bdi, of Gwaliar. 

Eaili, a small village in parganah Sardwa of the Meerut district, is distant 
15 miles from Meerut. The population in 1672 was 1,366. There is an out- 
• post of police here. 
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Kankar Khera, a village in parganah Meerut, is distant a little over two 
miles from Meerut. The population in 1372 numbered 1,148 souls, occupy- 
ing 285 houses. It is united with the villages ‘of Kosera, Bagsar, and Khora 
Bagsar for the purposes of the Chaukid^ri Act In 1873 the Act supported a 
village police numbering 26 mon of all grades at an annual cost of Bs. 1,848. 
This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Hs. 2,307, 
falluig at Re. 0-10-5 per head of the population and Re. 1-8-11 per house 
assessed (1,479). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 2,744, which 
was met from the income and a balance of Rs. 453 from the previous year. 

Karnawal is a large J4t village situated in parganah Sardhana of the 
Meerut district, 15 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 4,264, and 
in 1872 was 3,985. The J&ts are said to have appropriated Karnawal 200 years 
ago. At first a new village was erected by the J&ts, but in course of time they 
got possession of the old village and abandoned the new one. This is now the 
khera. At a little distance from the present site are the remains of a very 
large village which is said to have been wrested by the invading Musalmdns 
from the Rajputs and then burnt down. 

Kasimfur or Nagla K&shi, a village in parganah Meerut, is distant 4*6 
miles from Meerut. It has a police-station and a population numbering 598 
in 1872. 

Kharkoda or Khara Kbonda, a town in the Meerut district in parganah 
Sar&wa and tahsil H&pur, is distant from Meerut nine miles. The population 
in 1865 was 3,433, and in 1872 was 3,517. The town is very ancient, and is said 
to have contained the horse and elephant stables of the Hastin&pur Rajas : hence 
the name Khara Khonda or Kharkoda. The town began to flourish in Humd- 
van’s time, and the opening of the trunk road to Calcutta through it has 
accelerated its progress. The principal inhabitants are Hindu Tagas. There 
is a first-class police-station and a district post-office here. The elevation of the 
stone bench-mark of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in the south-east corner 
of the encamping-ground near the harddsht-kham is 713*51 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Khekara, Khekora or Kahkra, a town in parganah and tahsil Bdgpat of 
the Meerut district, is distant 26 miles from Meerut. The population in 1853 
was 5,823, and in 1865 was 6,045. It is said to have been founded 1,500 years 
ago, and 1,000 years since the Jdts emigrated from Sikandarpur and ousted the 
Ahirs of Khekara from all save one pattiy appropriating the land themselves. 
Daring the mutiny one pattiy Ohakarsainpar-Raghunithpur, rebelled and was 
confiscated. Subsequently it was given over to the zamind&rs of the patti 
Khekara kh&s, who, on account of their loyalty, pay for their lives but three- 
fourths of the Government revenue assessment. There is a fine Jain temple 
here, also a second-class police-station. . 
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Kirthal, a large Jat village in parganah Qhhaprauli and tahsil B4gpat of the 
Meerut district, is distant 94 miles from Meerut. In 1 865 the population was 
5,568, and in 1872 there were 5,651 inhabitants, of whom 4,814 were Hindus 
(2,246 females) chiefly Jdts, and 837 were Musalmdns (389 females). There 
are about 50 brick-built and 1,400 mud-built houses in the village. The site 
is slightly raised and is bounded on the west by a lake-like expanse of water, 
having a depth of ten feet in January, and on the east by two smaller excava- 
tions. A cut drains the surplus water hence into the Jumna at Lohdri, a dis- 
tance of twelve miles. The depth from the surface of water in the wells has 
risen, since the introduction of the canal, from 40 feet to 5 feet from the surface# 
In J anuary the principal well had a depth of 25 feet of water. There are fe w trees, 
and the place has a bare look. There is no bazar and the ways are unmade, low 
and broken, and the whole place has a damp appearance. All around the mois- 
ture is excessive, and, according to Dr. Planck, spleen enlargement, palsy, para- 
lysis and rheumatism are common complaints. Kirthal, according to local tradi- 
tion, was founded by one Kirat of the M41i or gardener caste, who called the place, 
afiber his own name, Kirat-sthala : hence the modern name Kirthal or Kirthal. 
He was expelled by the J4ts on their arrival in the duab, and Jdts have ever since 
occupied the village. Mr. Forbes writing in 1865 says The J&ts first 
gained footing in the Cbhaprauli, Kut4na and Baraut parganahs, driving out 
before them the Tagas, and thence they spread themselves, though in less com- 
pact bodies, over the whole district.” The local date for this immigration is 
1,100 years ago. 

Kitbor or Kithor khds, a town situated in parganah Kithor and tahsil Ma- 
wdna of the Meerut district, is distant 16 miles from Meerut on the Qarhmuk- 
tesar road. In 1865 the population was 3,320, and in 1872 was 3,462, con- 
sisting principally of converted Tagas of the,Maheshwara got. The site stands 
to the north of the Meerut metalled road and drains by means of four culverts 
into a great excavation to the south of the road ; still in the rains the eastern 
portion of the site is often flooded. The entrance to the town from the main 
Meerut road is at this point and passes into the small square bazar surrounded by 
a few shops, poor and ill-made. The houses stretch in an irregular line further 
west and parallel to the high road, and in the midst are the ruins of Nain Singh’s 
fort, now used as a receptacle for rubbish. There are only about sixty brick- 
built houses altogether, the roadways are unmade, and the place and people look 
poor and miserable. There are about ten good wells, in the highest of which the*^ 
water is found at a depth of 45 feet from the surface, and in the lowest at about 
22 feet. The water level has risen about eight feet since the introduction of 
the Anfipshahr branch of the Ganges canal, which irrigates about one-third of 
the townland. To the north drainage flows into a second large excavation, but^ 
on the whole, the public health is good. There is a good school here, where 
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some 30 papils are taught, a polioe-statiou, and a military encaniping-ground. 
Kithor was formerly the hoad-quartera of tappa Kithor in parganah Sar4wa, 
and with Path formed a portion of the mukatari of the Gdjar Nain 
Singh. The town is a purely agricultural one and possesses no trade of any 
kind. 

Kithor, a parganah in tahsil Mawdna of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on ihe nor^ by pargana Hastindpur, on the south by Hdpur and Garhmuk- 
tesar, on the east by the Ganges, and on the west by the Meerut parganah. 
Either, according to the census of 1A72, contained a total area amounting to 
189 square miles and 432 acres, of which 131 square miles and 3C9 acres were 
cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue comprised 187 square 
miles and 471 acres, of which 130 square miles and 500 acres wore cultivated 
and 34 square miles and 94 acres were culturable. The remainder was barren. 

Like other riverine parganahs Kithor may be divided into the khddir or 

Condition of the lowlands in the river valley and ddwyar or uplands. The 
parganah. former are extensive, lying between^ the Biirh Ganga, or 

old bed of the Ganges, and its present bed, with an average breadth o^ from 
three to six miles. Tlie soil is fertile and yields good crops of rice, wheat, and 
barley. On the cliiT forming the edge of the uplands the surface is broken and 
well-irrigation is impossible, but inland the soils of the high ground are fairly 
good, and the capabilities for well sinking are good, with water near the sur- 
face. The only exception is where ridges of sand intersect the good soils. These 
are numerous, and ia their immediate neighbourhood the villages are poor, and 
indeed all through the parganah ; though there are few that can be called altoge- 
ther bad, yet ^here are also few that are entirely free from sand and poor patches of 
light soil. Irrigation has doubled in this parganah, rising from 11,292 acres to 
23,234 acres, of which 10,825 acres are watered from -wells, 11,845 acres from the 
canal, and 564 acres from tanks. Here, as elsewhere, it is noticed that the canal 
water has a remarkable effect in improving the quality of sugar. The tracts de- 
void of natural irrigation havebenefitted much from tho canal. At present the 
supply of water is insufficient for the demand, and in many villages, though 
large areas are entered as irrigated, the actual irrigation is but nominal. Cul- 
tivation, too, has risen from 64,862 to 81,200 acres, or 25 per cent., but there 
is still culturable waste equal to one-fourth of the cultivation, awaiting the 
plough. 

o The general histoiy of the past and present settlements has been given 
under the district notice. The Tagas, either Hindu or Musalm4n, hold 44 
estates and shares in 17 others ; J4ts, 29 ; Gdjars, 18 ; Ahirs, 12 ; and Big- 
ptits, 6. The chief tenure is taminddri, Kithor contained the only ialtdcaddri 
iHscil hiitory. district, eii., the small estate of Pait- 

chhalgarb, comprising six villages, held injdgir^j B4ni 
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Sf^ib Kunwar np to her death in 1654, when they lapsed, ^and at the snbse* 
quent settlement engagements were taken from the village communities. The 
landless cultivators are chiefly Qtijars, attracted by the pasturage lands of the 
IdiddiTj which form the best pig preserves in the district. The following state- 
ment compares the former and present settlements : — 


Cultivated. 


Period of settle- 
ment. 


p / fUbidir,.!. «7,667 4^940 17,0 
present, \2ingfa... 9<4i4 10,468 7, a 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Kithor contained 124 inhabited 
villages, of whiqh 35 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 37 
had between 200 and 500, 34 had between 5t)0 and 
1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 
5 had between 3,000 and 5,000. There are no towns containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants. The total population in 1872 nuinbereck70,152 souls (32,559 
females), giving 369 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 51,605 Hindus, of whom 23,716 were females ; 18,534 Musalm&ns, 
amongst whom 8,838 were females ; and 13 Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,315 Brah- 
mans, of whom 2,490 were females ; 697 Rajputs, inoluding 317 females ; 2,673 
Baniyas (1,210 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in the other castes’* of the census returns, which show a total of 42,920 souls, 
of whom 19,699 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (4,381), Sarasdt (170), Bb&t (94), Achdraj (98) Da- 
kaut, Taga and PalleW&l. The Rajputs belong to the Tonw&r (218), Gaur and 
Chauhdn (319) clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (1,274 1, Gadariya (723), 
Sarau^ (53), Mahesri, Rajarki-bar4dari, and Rastaugi subdivisionsi Other 
castes comprising more than one thousand persons each are the Taga (3,126) 
Oarariya (1,526), Kahdr (1,283), J4t (4,216), Eumh&r (1,322), Oham4r ' 
(13,358), Bhangi (2,339), Gdjar (7,235), and Ahir (1 ,654) . Those having less 
than one ihonsand members are the M4li, Jogi, Koli, Bajj6m, Son&r, Barhai, 
Bharbhunja, Dhdna, Juldha, Gosh&in, Bair&gi, K4yath, Ohhfpi, £al&l, 'Nfti> 
Lodha, Ehatik, Eanjar, Saini, P&si, Babeliya, and Bengdli. The Mosalm&ns 
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are distributed araon^jst Shaikhs (15,580), Path&na (1,201), Sajryids (567), and 
Mughals (10) : the remainder are unspecified. 

The ocoupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From those it appears that of the 
Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of 

age),. 426 are employed in professional advocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,109 in domestic service, as personal ser- 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, (fee.; 3,907 in commerc6| 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 12,275 in agricultural operations; 3,618 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and inechanics, aud the preparation of all classes of substances, vegeta- 
ble, mineral, and animal. There were 557 persons returned as of no specified 
occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of age or sex, the same 
returns give 13,234 as landholders, 23,684 as cultivators, and 33,234 as engaged 
in occupations unconnected with agrioulturo. The educational statistics, which 
are confessedly imperfect, show 735 males as able to read*and write out of a total 
male population numbering 37,593 souls. This parganah comprised only 52 
villages at the past settlement, and subsequently received 75 from Meerut and 
other parganahs. It has lost also 3,036 acres of the area by diluvion. 

Kubiruodinnaoar, a second-class police-station and gh&t on the Bdrh Ganga, 
in tho village of Khdupur in parganah Kithor of the Mcorut district, is distant 11 
miles from Meerut. • The population of Rhanpur in 1872 numbered 574 bouIb, 
Tlie ghdt has a ferry which is well known and much used. The old sito of tho 
village was swept away by floods in 1873. « 

' KutXna, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in tahsil Bdg- 
pat of the Meerut district, is distant 34 miles from Meornt. The population in 
1 865 was 3,420, and in 187 1 was 3,488, occupying 1 ,057 houses. It is sqid to have 
been founded in the time of the Kauravas and Pdndavas. About 100 years ago tho 
people of Adilpur, mostly Tagas, were admitted into this village. The Mahdjans 
are ^ 0 ' principal inhabitants. There is a police-station here, and some trade in 
timber and bambus. The Chaukiddri Act is in force in feutdna, and in 1873 
supported a village police numbering eight men of all grades at an annual cost 
of Rs. 384. This is met from a house- tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 461, falling at Re. 0-2-0 per head of tho population and Re. 0-6-9 per houso 
^assessed (1,057). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 411, which 
was met from the income and a balance of R8.'^44 from tho previous year. 

Eutana, a parganah iif tahsfi Bdgpat of the Mcernt district, is bounded 
on the north by parganah Chhaprauli, on the south by Bdgpat, on the east by 
Baraot, and the west by the Jumna. According to the census of 1871 tho total 
area, then, contained 72 square miles and 429 acres, of which 55 square milea 
and 281 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government revouiflR 

53 
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amounted to 72 square miles and 427 acres, o(wliioh'55 square miles and 275 
acres were cultivated and seven square miles and 197 acres were culturable. 

A few Tillages along the banks of tlie Jumna in this parganah are too high 
for canal irrigation, and the water is at too great a 

Condition of the parganah. , j j • ^ 

depth for wells, while sand predpaqin^tos >in the soil. 
But with this exception the entire parganah presents one uniform soil of rich 
black loam of surprising fertility. There is very little river-bed land in ^e 
Jumna valley. The Eastern Jumna canal with its net-work of distributaries 
covers almost the entire area. The irrigated area has increased from 9,31 9^cres 
to 27,408 acres, of which 8,296 acres are watered from wells. There are still 681 
•wells, working 702 Idosy but the canal is rapidly driving them out of use, and 
many have now fallen out of repair and been abandoned. The capabilities for 
well sinking are very good, water being close to the surface, and kuchha wells 
could easily be dug at a very short notice. Altogether the parganah is one of 
the richest in the district and produces the finest crops. The Jdts hold 14 
whole estates and portions of 17 others; Bawds, 3; Tagas, 3; and Brah- 
mans, 2, while the remainder contain a mixed proprietary. The cultivators, 
too, are Jdts, with a small admixture of Tagas, Brahmans, Rajputs, and other 
castes. The general history of the past and present settlements and other 
matters pertaining to the fiscal history of this parganah have already been 
enfficiently indicated in the district notice. Eight per cent, (3,596 acres) of 
the total area >Ya5 transferred during the currency of the past settlement, but 
only 437 acres fell into the hands of the money-lenders. The Jdts bod'^ht 

^ SettlomentB acres. With the exceptidh 

of nine estates the whole parganah belonged to Bcgam 

Sumru (see Sardhana). 

. The (pile wing statement compares the fofmor and present statistics 


Pisriod of settlcnicnt. 


Former, ••• 

Present, ... ... 



The total population in 1872 numbered 45,561 souls (20,943 females), giv- 


Populatiob. 


ing 624 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion there were 40,708 Hindus, of whom 18,641 


'MTcro females i an3[ i,853 Masalmlias, amongst whom 2,302 ^ve females^ 
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Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four groat c}adsos, tho census 
shows 5^206 Brahmans, of whom 2,338 were females; 231 Rajputs, including 
116 females ; 2,362 Baniyas (1,066 females) ; whilst the great mass of the popu- 
lation is included in ^Hhe other castes** of the census returns, which show al 
total of 32,909 souls, of whom 15,121 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found m this parganah are the Gaur (4,407), Bh&t, Dakaut^ 
Acll&raj, Bohra, Sarwariya, and Chaurasiya. The Rajputs belong to the Chau«* 
h&nclan (230), and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (1,130), Saraugi 1 1)093) and 
Bishni (139) subdivisions. Amongst the other castes tho following have more- 
than one thousand members each:'-Kahar (2,548), Jdt (13,628), Ohamdr 
(4,813), and Bhangi (2,250). Tho other castes with less than one thousauct 
persons are as follows:— Taga, Mali, Jogi, Hajjam, Barhai, Son&r, Lohar, 
Kumhdr, Bharbhiinja, Juldha, Gosbdin, Bairagi, Kbattri, Chbipi, Nat, Kal&l, 
Khatik, Dhanak, Malldh, Maniiidr, Rawa, and Sddh. The Alusalmdns are dis- 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (3,963), Sayyids (133), Mughals (49), and Pathdns' 
(245). The remainder are entered without any distinction beyond religion. 

The same returns show 45 inhabited villages, of which 8 had less than 200 
inhabitants; 7 bad between 300 and 500; 13 ha*:l between 500 and 1,000 ; 12 
had between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 hadk between 2,000 and 3,000; and one had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town with moro than 5,00() inhabitants ia 
Surirpur, wdth 5,216 inhabitants. 

The occupations of the people are shown in tho statistics collected at the 

_ ' census of 1872. From those it appears that of the 

' uccopEtions. Ill 1 • 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 651 are employed in professional avocations, such as Govornmont servants, 

priests, doctors, and the like; 862 in domestic seryico, as personal servants, 

water-carriers, harbors, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1, 073* in commerce, in buy-< 

ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyanoo* of mon^ 

animals, or goods ; 7,569 in agricultural operations ; 1,722 in industrial oocup^^ 

tions, arts and mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of substances, vege-* 

table, mineral, and animal. There were 2,798 persons returned as labourers aud 

678 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrospoctivo 

of age ^r sex, the same returns give 15,219 as landholders, 6,394 as cultivators, 

and 23,948 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tho edu-. 

cgCional' statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,044 males as able 

to read and write out of a total male popula^n numbering 24,618 .souls. 

In 1840 there were 45 estates settled at Bs. 93,137; in 1841 eight were 

takeil away, assessed at Rs. 25,411; in 1852 eleven estates, assessed at Bs^ 

19,327, were received, and four estates have stnde been created by partitioojf 

leaving* 52 est&tes, with a revenue dP' Rs. 87,873, at the commencement of ther 

present setthfmont. The principal villages of the parjfanah not having a eepat^ ‘ 
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notice are LoJiari with 2,903 inhabitant, and SidikpUr-SanauIi with 2,620, 
mostly inhabited by J&ts, 

Lj^wAr, a large village in parganab Meerut of the Meerut district, is dis- 
tant 12 miles north of the oivil station. The population in 1865 was 4,840, and 
in 1872 was 2,784. It was the head of a tappa containing 45 villages in- 
cluding Phalauda, and is said to have been wrested from the Rajputs by ^ Mir 
Surkh, a native of Mazenderan. There is a fine house here called Mahal- saHi, 
built about 1700 A. D. by Jawkhir Singh, Mahkjan, who constructed the 
Suraj Kand near Meerut. The gardens attached to it are in ruins. At D&dri, 
in the neighbourhood, was formerly a fortress of Nain Singh, the Qtijar chief- 
taiii. It had fallen into ruin, and the line of railway now runs over the site. 

‘ Loni, a town in the parganah of the same name and tahsll of Ghiiziabad in 
the Meerut district, is distant 29 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population 
was 3,810, and in 1871 was 4,088, occupying 856 houses. The name is derived 
from its being the centre of a salt tract, in Sanskrit ^ lavana,' and in Hindi ^ Ion' 
Shahdb-ud-din Ghori plundered the town and ejected the Rajputs, who were in 
possession, putting in their place a bodyof Mughals, Path&ns, and Shaikhs. From 
that time the Mughals and Pathkns have been the zaminddrs of the surrounding 
land which once belonged to Prithirdj, the'Ohauhdn ruler of Dehli. The remains 
of his fort are still visible. Up to the time of Muhammad Shdh, emperor of 
Dehli, there was an old broken-down fortress of the Hindu period here, called 
Su^karan Rojorki garhi. Muhammad Shdh razed this fort and used the bricks 
to build a grove and tank about 1789 A.D. To water this grove it is said 
that the Jumna canal was dug, though never brought into use. At Uldipur 
is a fine grove plaintod by Zinat Mahal, wife of BabdJur Shdh, king of Dehli. 
It is surrounded by a bricl^-built wall, and a sardi is built close to it. The gates 
are five, and in the grove is a scarlet domed bdradari. It was confiscated after 
the mutiny dnd sold to Shaikh Ihihi Baksh of Meerut. The Kharanji Bdgh 
too was built by Zinat Mahal, and after the mutiny bought by Shaikh Ildhi 
Baksh. At Loni is the Bdgh Ranap, built by the wife of some Dehli emperor about 
400 years ago. The walls are brick built, but in ruins, and the plade is now cul- 
tivated by some Gujars. There are two famous wells at Bhaunja and Mihman 
sardi (also called Kot), both built by Ghdzi-ud-din. At Kot was a small bdgh 
of great oelebrity, with^a residence of the Dehli kings. There is novV little trace 
of it. On the boundary of Kela, Jatwdra and Bhaunja is a where 

the kings of Dehli are said to hSve stayed on their way to Agra alf the first stage 
from Dehli. There is a second-class police-station and a post-office in tha^ 
town. The Chaukiddri'Act is in force in Loni, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering eight men of all grades at an^annual cohtof Rs. 384. This 
is met from a house-tax, which In 4 87 2«7d^ yielded a revenue of 'Bs. 367, fall- 
ing at Re. 0-1-5 per head'" of the population and Re. 0-8-9 per h3m asseMed 
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(667) . The expenditure durinj; tbe same year was Bs. 3S2, which was met frofli 
the Income and a balance of Ra,. S7 horn ihe previous year. 

Loni, a parganah in tahsil Qhdziabad of the Meerut district^ is bounded on 
the north by B&gpat^ on the west by the Jumna river, which separates it from 
Dehli, on the east by Jalalabad and D^na, and on the south by the Buland- 
shahr district. According to the census* of 1872 the total area thon amounted to 
15*6 square miles and 602 acres, of which 104 square miles and 524 acres were 
cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue was sot down at 151 
square miles and 111 acres, of which 103 square miles and 47 acres were culti- 
vated. Of the remainder 17 square miles and 106 acres wore unculturable. 

In the southern portion of the parganah the Hindan river, debouching from 
Condition of the par- the uplands, approaches the Jumna previous to their junc- 
*•“•**■ tion some ten or fifteen miles lower down. The khddir 

lowlying lands along the beds of both rivers intermingle here, and together 
comprise the greater portion of tbe area of the parganah. There is a gentle 
slope, however, from the lino of the highlands towaitls the J umlia, and the 
upper portions of this differ so widely in character from the lower and both from 
the uplands that the parganah has been divided into three separate tracts for 
assessment purposes. The lower riferJand is occupied as pasturage by Gujars, 
who prefer leaving the land under grass and gathering its Wild products to 
bringing it under the plough. This portion of the district, from its proximity 
to Dehli, suffered much during the mutiny. The Giijars rose and plundered iu 
all directions ; their hands were against every man, and every man’s hands 
against them. Whole estates are even now only slowly recovering the des- 
truction wrought during that period. The liability to inundation, too, will also 
long retard its advance in cultivation. The higher river-lands possess gpod 
soils with great facilities for well-itrigation. They are almost invariably highly 
cultivated, producing fine wheat, cotton, and tobacco. In a few places where 
canal water can be obtained sugarcane is grown. The upland tract, which at 
B&gpat, about twelve tpiles above Dehli, is close upon the Jumna, thence taljes 
a sudden b^d to the south-east, joining the high bank of the Hindan near GliA- 
ziabad, about ten miles from the Jumna. It thus forms an acute-angled triangle 
with its base to the north. Along its edges tbe land is rough and uneven with 
very Hght soils, but inland they are of the richest character, with good natural 
•dreihage and a^plentiful supply t>f water from the Eastern Jumna canal. 

The geneWl history of the past and present' settleiDents and other matters 
Fiscal hiatofj pwtaining to tiie fiscal history of the parganah have 
'"■If bee^ snffieientlj indicated in the district notice* ,Th^e, 
are 130 revmiue-paying and three' remue-free estates ;.of thpw 81 are^ hiMcl 
by with shares in 13 ptheii^s TagM hold 25 with sbafes in ten dfhers ; 
Chanhhna bave^eighi, with shares in five otiiers ; '#4ts eigh^ilb ihairesm one 
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other, and Shaikhs seven with shares in six others. With the exception of a few 
MusalmAn estates the proprietors are also the onltivators. Mr. Forbes observes 
the difference in character between the Gujars of the uplands and those of the 
tracts lying along the banks of the Jumna ; in the former case they vie with 
their Jat neighbours in their cultivation of the land, and in the latter still adhere 
to the nomadic, predatory habits which have procured for the Gujar the synonym 
of riever and catllo-lifter. Mr. Forbes attributes this salutary change to Che 
humanising influence of the canals.” Transfers have amounted to 28 per cent., 
of which 14 are due to private sales, 7 to forced, and 7 to mortgage. Gujars 
and Tagas have been the largest sellers, and Brahmans and Rajputs the most 
extensive purchasers. Kdyaths, Sayyids, and Afghans would appear also to 
have freely invested in land in this parganah. Irrigation has increased from 
7,051 acres at the last settlement to 23,511 acres, of which 16,857 acres are 
watered from wells and tanks, and 6,654 acres, in the uplands, from canals. 
Wells have increased in number and are still increasing. Cultivation has also 
risen from* 53,831 acres to 63,408 acres. In the roMy wheat forms 21 per 
cent, of the total produce from both harvests ; barley, 7 per cent.; ^ojdi (or wheat 
and barley) 17 ; and gram, 6. In the sugarcane is given as but one per 

cent ; cotton, 7 ; maize, 4 ; cAan, 5 ; and jodr and ddjra, 23. The cultiva- 
tion of sugarcane and the species grown for eating, and vegetables 

for the Dehli market is extending. The following statement compares the 
results of the former and present settlements : — 


Ffriod of settlement. 


s a? I 



8 8 
3 § 


1 -I, ^ 


Acres. Acres. Aores. Acres. Aeres. Acres. Acres. Rs. Rs. a. p. 

... 98,146 31,469 32,447 6,766 46,463 63,339 74,676 76,878 1 7 6 

Khidir,... 16,862 8,873 8,^06 8,692 6,893 10,684 18,989 ) 


(,862 3,878 8,405 8,698 6,893 10,684 18,989 ) 

>96,361 

1,440 18,68t 18,614 19,843 82,058 61,896 69,809 ) 


rKhIdir,... 16,862 8,873 8,406 8,692 6,893 10,684 ji8,989 1 ) 
present,... I >96,361 i 8 7 

(B4ngar,... 63,440 18,68t| 18,514 19,843 82,058 [61,896 169, 809 1) 

According to the .census of 1872 parganah Loni contained 118 inhabited 
^ villages, of ^wbich 40 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 36 
Fopnlation. had between 200 and 50Q; 27 had between 500 and 


1,000 ; 9 had beijween 1,0M and 2,0C^0 ; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and 
onehad betweenl',0(WandJJ,000. ..The towns containing more than 5,000 
iohabitahts were G|ifaiabad with 7|i365 inhabitants;! and Shahdar^ with 7,257 
inhabitants. -iTbe' total, population in^872 numtisred 66,145 souls (30,066 
females), giving 424 to tbe square ijciile. Ol^sifiod according to Religion there 
‘Were 52,725 Hindus, •^of whom 48,808. weTo females; 18,411 (jl^asalmteB^ 
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'•amongst whom 6,258 were females ; and 0 Qlinstians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the oensus shows 5,807 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,692 were females ; 2,521 Eajj)dl;3, including 1,129 females; 4,872 
Baniyas (2,051 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in ‘Hhe other castes'* of the census returns, which show a total of 40,0 5 
souls, of whom 17,931 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions 
found in this parganah are the Gaur (5,029), Bhat (122), Sarasut (31), Dakaut 
(109), Ach4raj (161), Gujrati, Chaurasiya, Dasa, and Sarwariya. The Hajplits 
belong to the Ohauhdn (1,990), Tonwdr (249), and Gahlot clans, and the Ba- 
niyas to the Agarwdl (3,935), Saraugi (357), and Gadariya subdivisions. The 
other castes having more than one thousand members each are the Taga (4,462), 
HajjAm (1,115), JAt (2,078), ChamAr (11,031), Bhangi (2,607), and Gdjar 
(9,839). Those with less than one thousand members are the Mdli, Jogi, Ga- 
rariya, Kahdr, Barhai, Sondr, Lobdr, Kumhdr, Bharbhunja, Dhuna, JuIAha, 
Goshdin, Ahir, Bairdgi, Khattri, KAyath, Ohhipi, Dhobi, Nat, Lodha, Khatik, 
Agariya, MallAh, Orb, and EAj. MusalmAns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(6,771), Sayyids (348), Mugbals (333), and Pa.thAn8 (1,114) ; theiemkinder 
are undistinguished. 

The occupations of the people ac<;ordmg to the census of 1872 show that 
447 male adults were employed in professional avoca- 
tions; 2,913 in domestic service ; 2,144 in commerce ; 
10,049 in cultivating the soil ; 3,279 in the mechanical arts and manufactures, 
whilst 3,220 were returned aA labourers and 447 as of no specified occupation. 
The callings of the total population show 15,142 as landa^ners, 14,474 as^ 
cultivators, and 86,529 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics only ^ive 1,211 males as able to read and write out 
of a total population numbering 1 86,079 males. * In- 1809 BAgpat, Loni, 
Chhaprauli; and PhugAna formed one tahsil. r At Sir H. Elliott’s assessment 
Loni comprised 106 villages ; then ‘came the first revision, adding eight and 
taking away two village. Iiff 1853 twai^villages were transferred to JalAl- 
abad and the remainder to Dehli. The parganah was restored in 1859 with . 
130 villages, forming 132 estates, pis., 104 out of the 110 which had been taken, 
and 26 new villages formerly belonging to*Dohli, The parganah at presentcon- 
tseins 129 villages and 132 estates.. The difficulty m tracing out the past fiscal 
hjstory of any tract can readily bA imagined when Loni is only a very ooinmon< 
example of the total disruption of old landmarks perceptible in almost evfiy par*' 
ganah in these Provinces. The places of note not mentioned sApIrately ite Jhahi|# 
Hoi.bl.pi«iw. ■ framed 

and wid to buflt bj ow Jtfin Datt Bikbi. At B ahto, ^ 

dargih of A63allah SuiiMnd a- n^ae bo^. by Avniy^ whm « 
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h^ld every year. L41 Khan’s sar4i at MahroUj. lihe Trigonometrical Survey 
.tower fyarhgaj) at Auraagabad;i and Farrukhsiy^’s sardi at Farrukhnagar are 
the only oilier objects of interest in the parganah. 

. Mau, a village in parganah Meerut) is distant eight miles from Meerut. 
The population in 1872 numbered 999 souls. It has a second-class police-station. 

Maw AINA or Mawdna Kaldn, a town in parganah Hastindpur of the Meerut 
district, is distant 16 miles from Meerut as the crow flies. The population in^d847 
was 5,271, in 1852 was 6,486, and in 1865 was 6,864. In 1872 there were 6,714 
inhabitants, of whom 3,512 were Hindus (1,633 females) and 3,202 were Musal- 
mdns (1,498 females); chiefly Chauhdns, 3hoBis, and GBdis(Musalmdns), occupy- 
ing 1,550 houses. The houses are nearly all mud-built; the only exceptions are a 
few shops in the bazar, which runs from north to south in a narrow winding 
course. The roadways are well cared for and the main bazar-way is metalled 
The s’te saucer-drains on either side. The water in wells 

has risen from 18 to 12 feet from the surface since the 
opening of the Antiiiehahr branch of the Ganges canal, which runs through the 
town land. The town is essentially an agricultural one, and mos'tof the inhabit- 
ants are employed in cultivating the extensive lands attached to the town, which 
occnpy an area of 4,581 acres, ^here is a market on Thursdays and Saturdays. 
The well watei^is good, still fever prevails after the rains. As usual, there are 
mimeious excavations full of water which becomes stagnant during the hot season. 
One of these pools, almost four acres in extent, and which lay within the town 
site, has recently been filled up. There is a small village school here and a 
sardi. The tabsili and post-office are situated in a walled enclosure outside the 
town to the north, and the police-station is in the north-western part of the 
town near the sweepers’ quarter. A large brick-built tank on the Bahsdma 
road was constructed by one Kosho D^s of Jansath, and has recently been 
repaired by a Meerut mahdjan. On the banks of the ruined Indi tank is a fine 
old temple built some 300 years ago. Maw4ua was held in direct management 
by Government in 1872. It is an old town and was called Mum&na, some say 
from one Mdna, a huntsman, and reputed maternal uncle of the Kauravas ; others 
say from one Mashkan, and that the name is merely a contraction for ^ Mdshkan 
ke khera.’ The original site of the village was on a hill close by, and it was 
removed to its present position owing to the breaking out of fires, which the 
inhabitants attributed to supernatural agencies. The Ohankid&ri Act is in 
force in Mawdna, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering seventeen 
men of all grades!' at an annual cost of Rs. 1,044. This is- met from a house-tax, 
which in 1872-'^^ yielded a4fevenue of Bs. 2,017, falling at Re. 0-4-9 per head 
of the population and Be. 1-8-4 per house assessed (li^25). The expenditure 
daring the same year was Rs. 2,036, which was met from the income and a 
balance^of Rs. 2,032 from the previous year. 
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Mawa'ma, a tahsil in the Moernt district, comprises the pargahahs of Kithor 
and Hastin&pur. The total areif, ao^jordin^ to the census of 1872, then contained 
'431 square miles and 138 acres, of which 257 square miles and 259 acres were 
cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue ' was given at 429 square 
miles and 60 acres, of which 256 square miles and 328 acres were cultivated, 114 
square miles and 430 acres were cultiirable,and 57 square miles and 582 acres were 
barren. The land-revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 2,66,225 (or with 
cesses Rs. 2,92,903), falling at Re. 0-15-5 per aero on the total area. Re. 0-15-6 per 
acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and Re. 1-9-10 on the cnltiv&ted 
acre. The population numbered 145,496 souls (67,171 females), giving 338 
to the square mile, distributed amongst 260 villages. The same statistios show 
7 persons insane, 8 idiots, 23 deaf and dumb, 360 blind, and 65 lepers in the 
tahsil. All other matters pertaining to the history of the Mawdna tahsil have 
been given under the district notice or separately under eaoh parganah. 

• Meerut (Mirath), the chief city of the district and division of Meerut, is 
situated in the upper duab, in north lat. 29®-0'-41" and east long. 77®-45'-3". 
The elevation of the stone bench-mark imbedded in the north-west corner 
of the churchyard is 734-46 feet above the level of tho sea ; that of the 
second bench-mark imbedded in itho churchyard near the western wall by 
the entrance is 735*47 feet, and that of a cross mark on the surface of the 
stone slab opposite the north pillar of the central west doorway is 739*30 feet 
above the level of tho sea, * Under the name Meerut are included the bazars 
of the cantonments as well as the city and its suburbs. The city proper lies 
to the south of tho cantonments and to the east of the Meerut city station of the 
Sindh, Pauj4b, and Dehli Railway. The city was originally surrounded by a wall 
The city pierced by niqp gates, of which eight are 

of some rthtiquity and one is comparatively new. • They 
are the Dehli, ChamAr, LihsAri, ShorAb, Shah Pir, BurhAna, Khairnagar, 
Kamboh, and the BAgpat gate of recent origin. The OliamAr gate is situated in 
the ward of that name. The LihsAri gate derives its name from tho village of 
LihsAri to tho south of Meerut. The ShAh Pir gate is close by the makbira of 
a MusalmAn of that name. The Khairnagar gate was built by NawAb Khair- ' 
andesh KbAn, and the Kamboh gate by Abu Muhammad KhAn Kamboh. There 
are 38 mohallas or wards in tho city, the names of which for tho most part 
explain their position, or the cMte of tho inhabitants, or are taken from some 
The mohallM. remarkable person living there or some noted place 

within them. They are: (1) BfruchAh or Biro’s 
well; (2) ChAh Godba Bhat; (3) ChAh MiumAran or masons’ well; (4) Khari 
Kna or saline well; (5; ThaterwAra or tho brass-founders’ quarter; (6) 
JAtiwAra ; (7) OhhipiwAra or calico-printers’ ward ; (8) Topchiwara or gunners’ 
quarter; (9) BhatwAra; (10) PaiyawAm; (11) MahAjaupAra; (12) MoripAra- ’ 

54 
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(13) Sw4mip6ra ; (14) Khaimagar; (15) Ddlarapura; (16) Kotla; (17) Kd- 
Dtingoydn; (18) Smithganj, from the Colleotor of that name, by whom it was 
built in 1825 ; (19) Bazar Kohna, the oldest in Meerut ; (20) Shah Nathan, afiter 
a/aHr of that name who died here; (21) Karam AH; (22) Nakdrchiya tola; 
(23) Jatdn; (24)HdizddagdQ ; (25) Darodgardn ; (26) Khandak Kahdrdn ; (27) 
Sabdngardn ; (28) Bdba Khaki, from a fakir of that name ; f29), Kamdngardu ; 
(30) Sardi Zinat, called after Begam Zinat of Lucknow ; (31) Shdh Fir ; (^2) 
Sar&i Bahdlim; (33) Masbdi Khan; (34) Bani Sar&i; (35) Holi Muhalla; (36) 
Naugaza; (37) Zahidiydn; and (38) Khishtpazdn or brick-makers’ quarter. 
There are ten bazars : — Kohna, Antardm, Pahra, Guzdri, Ldla bazar, Mirza bazar, 
Smithganj, Wylieganj, built in 1855; Sapteganj, built in 1860; and Mandi. 
There are six sarais, four inside the walls and two outside. Smithganj, which 
combines in itself, a muhalla, a bazar and a sarai is the largest. 

Amongst the remains of former times in and around Meerut may be noticed 
the Suraj kuud, commonly called by Europeans Hhe monkey tank.’ It was 
constructed by JawdDiir Mai, a w’ealthy merchant of Ldwdr, in 1714. It 

was intended to keep it full of water from the Abu Nala, but at present 

the tank is nearly dry in May and June. There are 
Places of note. '] - , , . 

numerous small temples, dharmsolas and sati pillars 

on its banks, but none of any note. The largest of the temples is dedicated 
to Manohar Ndth, and is said to have been built in the reign of Shdhjahdn. 
The Baleswarndth temple is the oldest in the district and dates from before 
the ' Musalmdn invasion. The Maheshwar temple is also an old one, and its 
construction is popularly attributed to some of the direct descendants of the 
F&ndavas. The tank called Tdl^b Matawdla was built in 1714 by Ldla 
Daydl Dds, a Edyath merchant. It has now silted up and only the walls 
remain. The dargdh in the Nauchandi mthalla is said to have been built 
from the remains of an old temple pulled down by Kutb-ud-din. The 
darg&h of Shah Fir is a Hue structure of red sandstone, erected about 
1620 A. D. by Nurjahau, the wife of the Emperor Jahangir, in memory of a 
pious fakir named Shdh Fir. An urs or reHgious assembly is, held here 
every year in the month of Bamazda. The dargah is supported from the 
proceeds of the revenue-free village of Bhagwanpur. The Jdmah Masjid is 
said to have been built in 410 Hijri (1019 A.D.) by Hasan Mahdi, vazir of 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, and was repaired by Humdydo. The remains of a Buddhist 
temple have recently beeu discovered near this spot. The dargdh of Makh- 
dum Shdh Wildyat is situated near the Collector’s office. Some say that the 
dargdh was built by Shahdb-ud-din Ghori ; others again say that Makhdom Shdh 
Wildyat was the son of the Ghorian conqueror who died at Meerut and was 
buried here by his fattSr. The makbira (or mausoleum) of Abq Muhammad 
Eamboh was built by his fami^ in 1658 A.D. The nuMdra of Saldr Masadd 
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QMzi is attributed to Kutb-ud-diu Aibdk in 1194 A.D. The maWita of Abu 
YAr Muhammad KhAu is said to be 300 years old. The karbala was built at the 
beginning of the last century. There are two large imAmbArahs,— one near the 
Kamboh gate and another in the Zahidi muhallay and an idgAh on the Dehli road 
was built about 1600 A.D.<« There is a mosque built by NawAb Khairabdesh 
KbAn in the SarAiganj, and besides those already mentioned there are sixty-sis 
mosques and sixty temples in the city, none of which, however, deserve any 
particular notice. Amongst the recent buildings the tahsil and police-station 
are remarkably good. A debating society was established in 1868, and in 1870 
a fine house was erected for its meetings in Sapte's bazar. ; 

> The population of Meerut city in 1847 was only given at 29,014. In 1868 
Po ttlat’on correct returns showed 40,276 exclusive of can- 

tonments, which wore gi ven at 4 1 ,759. A rough calcu- 
lation made in 1860 reduced the eantonmont population by one-half, duo ib A 
great measure to the mutiny, when numbers of the inhabitants were ejected^ 
whilst others who had taken refuge in flight on account of their participation 
in the mutiny reduced the numbers. The population of the city and canton- 
ments is given at 79,378 in 1865. For 1 872 wo have fuller statistics, and these 
give a population of 81,386 for both city and cantonments,* of whom 47,006 
were Hindus (21 ,136 females), 33,532 were MusalmAns (16,092 females), and 248 
were Ohristians (123 females), exclusive of the military. Ninety-seven are shown 
as fiengdlis, 125 as Panjabis, an 1 12 as AfghAns. There were 14,598 enclosures 
in the city and cantonments, of which 8,702 were occupied by Hindus, 5,851 by 
MusalmAns, and 42 by Christians. There wero 18,951 houses, of which 7,986 wero 
built with skilled labour, and of those 3,185 were occupied by MusalmAns and 
11 by Ohristians. Of the rein iining 10,965 mud-bpilt houses, 4,469 wore occu- 
pied by MusalmAns and 48 wero occupied by Christians. Distributing the popula- 
tion amongst the rural an i urban classes, we find 694 persons returned as land- 
owners, 2,475 as cultivators, and 78,217 persons pursuing avocations uncon- 
nected with agriculture. Taking the male adult population (exceeding fifleeD 
years of age) numbering 29,349, we find the following occupations pursued by 
more than fifty members each:— Bakers (82), barbers (415), beggars (566), 
blacksmiths (84), braziers (91), bricklayers (370), butchers (254), oarpontert 
(260), carpet-makers (87), cart-drivers (138), cooks (141), confectioners (139), 
contractors (97), cotton -cleaners (114), cultivators (972), doctors (70), dyers 
*(102), fishmongers (89), flower-dealers (224), frnit-sellers (85), goldsmiths (190), 
gold-lace makers and wire-drawers (71), Government servants (157), grsin- 
dealefs (135), grassentters (209), grain-parchers (85), grocers (63), grooms 
(216), herdsmen (59), labourers (4,501), lao-workers and sellers (55), land- 
owners (320), leather-dyers (92), lim^eellers (66), merchants (286), cloth- 
sellers (262), milk and butter-seUers (249), money jehangers (90), money- ' 
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lenders (121), oil-makers (154), painters and varnishers (143), pandits (247), 

pedlars (109), petty dealers (62), porters (load-carriers) (159), potters (137), 

priests (139), purohits (61), schoolmasters (75), servants (8,974), shopkeepers 

(2,526), shoemakers and sellers (353), singers and musicians (179), sweepers 

(671), tailors (600), tobacco-sellers (69), vinegar-sellers (185), washermen 

(356), water-carriers (4461, weavers (984), and wood-sellers ( 95 ). 

Though there is a considerable trade in Meerut, it is not essentially a tra^^ 

ing centre, and cannot rank in this respect with H4th- 
Municipallty and trade. , . o- ^ i. m 

ras and Khurja. Since the opening of the railway 

from Gt-hAziabad, in February, 1867, and through Meerut to the Panj&b in Janu-. 
ary, 1869, trade has improved, but to no great extent. The only trade returns 
that we possess are those relating to the octroi, and these only refer to the city 
proper, and do not include the equally important trade in cantonments. Up to 
1868 the Ohaukiddri Act was in force in the city, and since then the Municipal 
Act. The affairs of the municipality are now managed by a committee of fifteen 
members, of whom five are official and ten are elected by the tax-payers. The 
income is derived from an octroi impost, which in 1872-73 fell at Re. 0-8-3 per 
head of the city population. The following statement shows the income and 
expenditure of the municipality for three yeaiie, and the succeeding statement 
shows the quantity or value of the imports for two years. In 1873-74 the 
population of the city was estimated at 51,991 souls, giving an incidence of taxa- 
tion amounting to Re. 0-10-10 per head 
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Statement tkoicing import of taxahle articlei/or two pear* into the Meerut 
Jklunicipaliti/. 




Hit iMPOBTs in 


Consumption pbr HSAg in 

g Articles. 

187S-74. 

1874-75. 

1878-74. 

1874-75. 

• 

Quanti- 

ty. 

Value. 

Quanti- 

ty. 

Value. 


Value. 

Quanti- 

ty. 

Value. 


Mds. 

Re. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

M. ■. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

M. s. e. 

Rs. a. p. 

Or&io, i.t ••• 

255,361 

... 

944,650 

... 

4 86 6 

..1 

4 28 S 

es9 

Sugar refined, 


... 

11 

•M 



0 0 1 

ees 

Ditto unrefined, ... 

30,520 

5,178 

... 

28,992 

... 

... 


... 

OW, 

... 

5,144 

... 

0 8 15 

... 


.«• 

Other articles of food, 

36,707 

17,167 

42,205 

19.870 

besides 5 1,416 bun- 
dles pdn. 

besides67,lS3dofr« 
of pdn. 

Animals for slaughter, 

... 

•ee 

2,772 

No, 

11,317 


• 

... 

##• 

••1 

Oil and oil*sccds, ... 

14,116 

... 

... 


1*. 

0 9 7 

III 

Fuel, &c.. 

34,088 

loads. 

5,915 

30,043 

loads. 

6,379 

... 

0 1 4 

• s6 

0 S 

Building materials, ... 

5,765 

2,03.427 

4,623 

1,11,881 

0 3 15 

3 14 1 

0 8 9 

8 9 5 

Drugs and spices, ... 

858 

37,921 

811 

4,6218 

0 0 10 

0 11 8 

0 0 10 

OHS 

Tobacco, 

European and native 
cloth. 

8.394 

... 

• 6,454 

ete 

0 6 7 

...» 

0 4 15 


tee 

2,05,300 

2,60,982 

166 

3 15 2 

... 

5 0 4 

Metals, ... 

... 

23,353 

... 

29,039 

see 

0 7 2 


0 8 11 


In the cantonments there arc five bazars : the L41-kurti (infantry), Topkhtoa 
Cantonments (artillery), Regiment (English cavalry) and Risdlah 

(Native cavalry). The Meerut Church, begun in 1819 
and completed in 1821, is the most important structure of modem date. It is 
built of brick and stucco, and is 160 feet long, 84 feet wide, and being galleried 
all round can contain 3,000 persons. It has a handsome high spire and its 
appearance is striking. The expense of the building was partly defrayed by 
subscription and partly by a grant from Government. Amongst the subscri- 
bers was Begam Sumru, There is also a Roman Catholic Church, which has 
recently been enlarged, and a Mission Chapel built by Begam Sumru. The Mission. 
Church was completed in 1869. In connection with it is the Meerat Asylum, 
supported by the European residents, for the relief of Europeans and Christians 
in distress. The Meerut Mall is considered one of the finest drives in India. 

Wheeler Club is situated on the Mall and was opened in 1863. The offices^ 
of the Commissioner, Judge and Magistrate lie outside of but close to the can- 
tonments, which contain ranges of barracks for the accommodation of cavalryi^ 
infant^ and artillery. In 1875 the garrison comprised two batteries^of home^ 
artillery head-quarters and two batteries of field artillery, one regiment of , 
pwn cavalry, one regiment of European infantry, one regiment of ngtirej 
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lenders (121), oil-makers (154), painters and varnishers (143), pandits (247), 

pedlars (109), petty dealers (62), porters (load-carriers) (159), potters (137), 

priests (139), purohits (61), schoolmasters (75), servants (8,974), shopkeepers 

(2,526), shoemakers and sellers (353), singers and musicians (179), sweepers 

(671), tailors (600), tobacco-sellers (69), vinegar-sellers (185), washermen 

(356), water-carriers (446), weavers (984), and wood-sellers ^95). 

Though there is a considerable trade in Meerut, it is not essentially a tracl- 

ing centre, and cannot rank in this respect with H4th- 
Municipallty and trade. j m ^ • o- p .i. •! 

ras and Khui^a. Since the opening of the railway 

from Gh&ziabad, in February, 1867, and through Meerut to the Panjdb in Janu-. 
ary, 1869, trade has improved, but to no great extent. The only trade returns 
that we possess are those relating to the octroi, and these only refer to the city 
proper, and do not include the equally important trade in cantonments. Up to 
1868 the Chaukiddri Act was in force in the city, and since then the Municipal 
Act. The affairs of the municipality are now managed by a committee of fifteen 
members, of whom five are official and ten are elected by the tax-payers. The 
income is derived from an octroi impost, which in 1872-73 fell at Re. 0.8-3 per 
head of the city population. The following statement shows the income and 
expenditure of the municipality for three yeans, and the succeeding statement 
shows the quantity or value of the imports for two years. In 1873-74 the 
population of the city was estimated at 51,991 souls, giving an incidence of taxa- 
tion amounting to Re. 0-10-10 per head 


Expenditure. 


Opening balance, ... 

Clans r.~.Food and drink, 

„ II.— Animals for slaughter 

,, III.—Fnel, Ac 

„ XV.— llulldiQgmateilals, .. 

„ V.— Drugs, spices, 

,, VI.— Tobacco, ... 

* VII.-Textile fabrics, .. 

,, VIII.-Metal8, 

Total octroi, 

llCtltS, ... It. .. 

Fines, 

Founda, ... 

Extraordinary, 

Fairs, ... ... .. 

Miscellaneous, .. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3,696 

11,285 

3,289 

24,037 

19,064 

18,241 

... 

2,083 

2.826 

1,417 

2,434 

2,266 

3,247 

4,086 

6,474 

l,88i 

1,108 

639 

978 

283 

077 

... 

... 

8,321 



366 

81^061 

29,007 

36,888 

1,733 

1,994 

136 

3,856 

260 

846 


61 

1S5 

*146 

204 



81 

... 

4,^1 

943 

8,736 

41,176 

43,702 

40,407 


Collection, 
Hoad-ofllce, 
Originiil works, &c., 
Repairs, Ac., 

Police, 

Educsaiun,.,. 
Conservancy, 
Charitable grants, 
Rond watering. 
Lighting, ... 

Fiiirs and gardens, 

Extraordinary, 

Miscellaneous, 


I § I 


4,070 4,031 i,M7 2,812 
1,817 1,028 200 192 

1,440 7,796 4,809 3,268 
4,403 8,262 6,180 7,268 
12,024 11,961 11,897 11,943 
360 460 480 480 

8,201 4,719 9,669 10,200 
696 643 990 711 

1,081 206 

339 782 740 800 


644 800 480 008 


39,881 40^31 87,865 88,180 
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Statment thoteing import of taaaibU article* /or tm gear* into the Meervt 
Mmieipality. 


Nbt imports in 


Consumption fbb hba|^ in 



In the cantonments there are five bazars : the L41-kurti (infantry), Topkhdna 
(artillery), Begiment (Eoglish cavalry) and Bis&lah 
antonmen s. (Native cavalry). The Meerut Church, begun in 1819 

and completed in 1821, is the most important structure of modem date. It is 
built of brick and stucco, and is IfiO feet long, 84 feet wide, and being galleried 
all round can contain 3,000 persons. It has a handsome high spire and its 
appearance is striking. The expense of the building was partly defrayed by 
Bu^cription and partly by a grant from Government. Amongst the subscri- 
bers was Begam Sumru. There is also a Roman Catholic Church, which has 
recently been enlarged, and a Mission Chapel built by Begam Sumru. The Mission, 
Church was completed in 1869. In connection with it is the Meerut Asylaii^ 
supported by the European residents, for the relief of Europeans and Christians 
in distress. The Meerut Mall is considered one of the finest drives in India. 

* 3%e Wheeler Club is situated on the Mall and was opened in 1863. The ofRceSj 
of the Commissioner, Judge and Magistrate lie outside of but close to the can- 
tonments, which contain ranges of barracks for the accommodation of cavalry^ 
infantry and artillery. In 1875 the garrison comprised two batteries , of hoisOj 
aTtilleiry head-quarters and two batteries of field artillexy, one regiment of Ewk, 
p^an cavalry, one regiment ojF European infantry, one regiment of native/ 
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cavalry and one regiment of native infantry. It is the head-quarters of the 
Meerut Division, comprising the garrisons at Meernt, Boorkee, Landonr^ 
Dehra, and Debli. The central jail, completed in 1819 and capable of holding 
4 , 0004 )rison 6 rs, is built on the concentric principle and covers an area of 219 
bighas. The district jail lies more to the east. The establishment of a mili- 
tary prison in the town was contemplated at one time, as an experimental 
measure, with the view of ascertaining the practicability of substituting local 
imprisonment for the inefficient punishment of transportation, but the idea was, 
however, abandoned. There is a good theatre and assembly-rooms in canton- 
ments. 

Many of the best wells in Meerut were constructed during the Marhatta 

^ ^ ... rule. The water, as a rule, is good and is found at a 

depth of from eight to fifteen feet from the surface. 
The city site is somewhat undulating, but in the suburbs and cantonments the 
surface is usually level, and hence arises the difficulty that has been found in 
elaborating an efficient scheme of drainage. The Abu N^Ia forms the natural 
drainage line for both the city and cantonments, and has been deepened of 
late years to carry off the surplus water from both : but care must be t^im 
lest it be made too deep, for the fall between Meerut and Sardi Kdzi, where 
the Abu joins the East Kdli Nadi, cannot be more than a few feet. The 
principal drain (the Ganda Ndla) has recently been paved with brick and is 
connected with the Abu N&la. The latter drainage line has had a large 
increase of water flowing in it in some places of late years, while in others it is 
almost stagnant, forming wide pools. This is due almost entirely to the very 
serious rise of the spring level of the Meerut land during the past few years. 

A comprehensive system o^ drainage connected with a realignment of levels 
which shall prevent the accumulation of staghant water in such places as the 
Moriwdra muhalla has recently been taken in hand and has already advanced 
ccmsiderably towards completion. The water in the cantonment wells was 
analysed in the end of April and the beginning of May, 1867, by Dr. Gage. 
The wells selected for the purpose were — (1) well 1 J in the Royal artillery lines, 
used by the men of the artillery : (2) well 101, used by the sick of the artillery : 
(a) well 23, used by the sick in (he infantry hospital : (4) well llj in the 
artilleiy lines, and (5) well 103}, used by the European infantry for general 
purposes. Dr. Gage remarks that the prevalent opinion is that the drinking- 
waters in Meerut are very good, and that no diseases can be ascribed to their 
use.** The results of his examination show that the physical properties of the 
water in all the wells, after passing through filter paper, were unezceptioiuible 
with an alkaline re-aciion. Ammonia and nitrous acid were not detected, and 
only in one well was there an almost inappreciable quantity of nitric acid. In 
the samples from all the weHs phosphoric acid was precipitated. There were 
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traces of silica and sulphate of soda throughout ; the sulphate of soda io well 
(2) registering 2*3. The remainder of the analyses may be tabulated as 
follows 



healthy stations in India. Tlie average mortality during the last four years 
has been 24 per coni amongst the Europeans and jrd per cent amongst the 
natives. The climate passes through great changes in temperature and humidity, 
but these are generally gradual and regular. The weather for five months, vie,, 
from October to April, is delightfully cool and invigorating. The prevailing 
winds are westerly and northerly, with little rain. In January the ground in 
the mornings is frequently covered with hoarfrost Woollen clothing and firct* 
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are found necessary to comfort, la November and March the direct rays of 
the sun are very powerful, yet this is the most healthy season of the year ; the 
diseases are of an inflammatory nature and the fevers are intermitting. Hepa- 
tic (lisease, with a strong tendency to abscesses, is common during this period. 
In April the hot westerly wind commences : at ^ first it begins in the afternoon 
and ceases at sunset, afterwards in the morning, and continues during the 
greater part of the night. It ceases in June. During this season there arb 
occasionally typhoons— strong gales, from the north-west, coming on suddenly, 
carrying before them clouds of dust and leaves, accompanied by lightning and 
thunder, frequently terminating in rain, and leaving the air very cool and re- 
freshing, During this season the lightest clothes are necessary for comfort. 
Most houses and the barracks and hospitals are kept cool by means of tattis, 
whilst the circulation of air is kept up in the rooms by punkahs during the day 
and occasionally during the niglit also. These expedients do not agree with 
•all people even when well, and I have seen decided bad effects from them, in 
diseases induced by chcclted perspiration. By means of tattis and punkahs, and 
keeping in the house during the day, this season passes not unpleasantly, espe- 
cially as, though hot and relaxing, it is not generally unhealthy. Many who 
have suffered severely from rheumatism, remittent fever, and spleen enjoy better 
health than during any other period of the year. Fruit is abundant, as straw- 
berries, loquats, peaches, apples, grapes, mangoes, <feo. These eaten in an un- 
ripe state, combined with imprudently sleeping behind tattis or in tho open 
air, are frequent causes of dysenteric complaints ; inflammation, intermittent 
fevers, and acute hepatic attacks are also common from exposure to tho sun. 
Convalescence is less rapid than during the cold season. Towards the end of 
June the winds become variable and tho weather close and cloudy, with occa- 
sional showers in the intervals, between which it is extremely oppressive, hot 
and damp. The regular rainy season then sets in, and it rains with little inter- 
mission, and continues pretty cool till tho beginning of September ; during this 
month it is cloudy, witli little wind, and occasionally extremely hot and exhaust- 
ing : this is the most unhealthy season of tho year. Dysenteric attacks are fre- 
quent, and typhoid, intermittent or remittent fevers very common, particularly 
amongst tho grass-cutters, whose occupation exposes them to unhealthy alluvial 
exhalations. In October, though tho days are very hot, the nights gradually 
become cool and pleasant ,* tho changes of temperature are considerable, and they 
are much felt by those whose constitutions have been debilitated by the previ- ' 
OU8 hot and rainy seasons ; dysentery and remittent fever, of a more asthenic 
type than at the other seasons, are common ; convalescence is slow during this 
season. Tho climate is found to be favourable to many of the diseases induced 
by residence in other more damp parts of India, Europeans do not often 
nufier from a first attack of remittent fever, thoagh retums of this diseases 
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occur during the latter part of tlio rains. Tlie general cliaractor of the diseases 
is asthenic, and, except in hepatic cases, not leaving great organic derangement.” 
The following table shows the rain fall as registered by the canal authorities in 
Meerut for a scries of years 


1866- 67 

1867- 68... 1*4 

1868- 69... 1 0 

1869- 70 

1870- 71... 1*30 

1871 7S... 10 

1872-73... -49 


July. 

1 

j August 

a 

K. i 

to ! 

j Octobei 

3 

► 

s 

a> 

8 

Q 

Januarj 

Febroai 

1 March. 

Total. 

10 6 

! 

12 0 

1 

1*4 i 

•2 
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•7 -7 

26*30 

13*1 

21*6 

2*3 I 
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‘•7 

i*4 
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36*6U 

»*7 

1 

••• ! 

4 ! 
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•9 

•5 2*4 

16*80 

66 

26 1 

60 1 

1*2 


•0 

••• 

... 1*8 

18*20 

11*00 
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4*20! 

... 


•40 

•70 

2*40 ... 

41 60 

9:9 

6*85' 

•50 ! 

... 


1*80 

3-10 

•00 ... 

38*69 

8-851 

i 

8 86j 

6‘90i 



■68 

•40 

... *90 

29*16 


From Meerut military routes branch off to all parts of India ; by Sihdni to 
Routefl Dchli, 40J miles or three marches ; by Bugpat to Dehli, 

53 1 miles or four marches ; by Bahsuma to Bijnor, 38 J 
miles or four marches j by ShamH to Karn&l, 64 miles or ^vo marches ; by 
Muzaffarnagar toLandour, 118| miles or II marches; by Garhmuktosar to Mo- 
radabad, 72} miles or seven marches ; by Kh&tauli to Roorkce, 64 miles or five 
marches; by Sahdranpur to Simla, 214} miles or 19 marches; to Umbalfa 
(Amb&la), 133^ miles or 12 marches ; to Aligarh, 80^ miles or sovon marches ; 
and to Bareilly, 130 miles or 12 marches. The halting-places will bo noted 
in the alphabetical arrangement of each district within which they are situa- 
ted. ^ , 

• The people give four derivations for the name Meqrut : — (1) Yudhishhira, 
History becoming king of Indraprastha (Dohli), is said to 

have given his village of Moerut to Mai (called also 
D4ra), a distinguished architect, in exchange for a palace and ground^ belonging 
to this man at Indraprastha. Mai called his new possession Mairdshtra, and 
built the Andar~kotj a high brick fortress, existent now. (2) The Jdts allege that 
Meerut was founded by a colony of their caste belonging to the Mahdrdshtra 
got. There is now in the city a Jdt muhalla. (3) Others say that Meerut 
{received its name from forming part of the dominions of Maipdl or Mahip&l, king 
ef Indraprastha; (4) others again say Meerut was in very ancient times called 
Hahidant-ka^khera, ^ The general history of the town is given in the district 
lotioe, and may be very briefly summarised here. Undoubtedly the oldest monu- 
ndht connected with it is the column raised by order of the Buddhist emperor 
isoka, in the third century before Christ, and which is now on the ridge at Oehtl. 

It bears the following inscription “ This pillar was erected originally ^ 
\ 55 
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Meerut ia the third century B. C., by kiug Asoka. It was removed thence and 
set up in the Kushak Shikar palace near this by the Emperor Firoz Shah, A.D. 
1256. Thrown down and broken into five pieces by the explosion of a powder 
magazine, A.D. 1713-1719 ; it was restored and set up in this place by the 
British Government, A.D. 1867.*’ Traditionally, Meerut w*as first captured by 
Bal&r Masfiud in the early part of the eleventh century. Firishta mentions 
its capture by Mahmud Ghaznavi in 1019 A. D., from Hardatta, ruler of Baran, 
Koil and Meerut, who ransomed Meerut for 2,50,000 dindrs and 50 elephants. 
It was again captured by Kutb-iid-din Aibak in 1191 A.D., who built the 
Jamah Masjid. Tarmsharfn Rhdn, Mughal, made an unsuccessful attack on 
the city in, 1327 A.D., but it was completely sacked and destroyed by the 
Mughal Timur in. 1399 A.D. In 1788 A.D. Ghuhim Kddir held the fort, 
which was taken by the Marhattas after a severe struggle. Mr. Guthrie, writ- 
ing in 1805, says : — “ Meerut is a ruinous depopulated town and a place of no 
trade, the average net market duties for four years amount to only Rs. 2,535.” 
It soon, however, be^an to recover. The walls are now broken every-whero 
and roads have been put in at all points. In some places the remains of the 
walls are of brick and in others of mud. ' In 1806 cantonments were first 
established at Meerut, and in 1808 Major JPenson commenced the erection of 
cavalry and infadtry barracks. Since then the cantonments have sprung up to 
the north-west of the city, and in 18.65 contained 35,194 inhabitants, exclusive 
of Europeans, and in 1872 the returns show 29,395 inhabitants. « 

Meerut, a parganah and tahsil in the district of the same name, had, accord- 
ing to tho census of 1872, an area of 366 square miles and 290 acres, of which 
271 square miles and 636 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government 
revenue amounted to 356 square miles and 351 acres, of which 263 square miles 
and 546 acres were cultivated ; of tho remainder 53 square miles and 362 acres 
were returned as unculturablo. 

Meerut is the central parganah of the district. Its breadth from cast to west 
is about 23 miles, and its extreme length from north to south about 24 miles. It 
is almost a square and is compact in shape, except the strip running northwards. 

The parganah is bounded on the west by the river Hin- 
hys ca c er tics. Fringing this is a belt of lowland, varying in 

breadth from a mile to a mile and a half, and extending from Kalina on the 
north to Dhaul4ri on the south, Within the last few years this tract has be- 
come quite swampy and water-logged, and much cultivated land has had to be 
abandoned in consequence. Reh has at the same time made its appearance. 
It is curious that in the similar and similarly situated tract in parganah Sar- 
dhana further to the north no such deterioration has taken place. Perhaps the 
reason is to be sought in tho fact that canal irrigation in the Meerut parganah 
approaches close to the edge of the high lands, while in Sardhaoa canal irrigation 
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remains at a greater distance from thorn. The K4li Nadi traverses the whole 
length of the parganah from north to soutli. It passes four miles east of the 
town of Mooriit, and Is crossed at Gokalpir on the metalled road to Garhmuktosar 
by an iron It is •here joined by the Abu or Khod&ra Nala^ which mufl 

throughout th ^3 parganah from the village of Ghakbandi to its junction with tho 
K^li Nadi, The banks of the nadi are low, and swamps have boon formed here, 
aifd Ipnd also has been thrown out of cultivation. The Chhoiya, a small stream 
running parallel to tho Kali Nadi, may he said roughly to form the eastern 
boundary of the parganah, dividing it from Hithor. This stream conveys a 
good deal of water in the rains, but is dry at other seasons. The only othoE 
physical feature of importance is a sand ridge which enters tho parganah at 
Pabli, and skirting cantonments on tho noi'th-easfc, proceeds in a south-westerly 
direction to the Sarawa parganah. This is a continuation of tho sand ridge 
in parganah Sardhana. 

In such au extensive parganah there is of course a great variety of soils, 
but it may be said that with^ the exception of tho 
Irrigation. which is within the influence of tho sand ridge, 

and tho poor sandy soil which fringes the Kali Nadi on either side, there 
is liltle bad laud in the pargaualu Of a total of 166,045 acres 94,699 are 
a good Arm clay, while 60,158 are more or less light in character, and 
13,186, or not quite 8 per coni, are actual blm\ Tho soil is generally 
of remarkably fine and fertile quality. Water is close to tho surface, and 
kuebeba wells are made at a trifling cost and last well. Tho Ganges oanal 
passes down tho parganah on the west, and tho whole tract between tho Hindan 
and the Kd,li Nadi is more or less completely irrigated from it : 266 mahdls out 
of the 421 in the parganah arc returned as recejving water from tho canal. 
But, as in parganah Sardhana andtho good parts of Hastin&pur, tho canal has in 
a great measure merely superseded tho kuchcha wells. Wells water 54,099 
acres ; canals, 43,819 acres, and jhils, 3,296 acres, or a total of 101,214 acres. 
Sugar has always been grown largely in many villages of tho parganUh, liht tho 
opening of the Ganges canal has given an immense impetus to tho growth of 
this plant. No less than 10 per cent, of tho whole cultivation is under sugar ; 
seven per cent, is sown with cotton and 31 per cent, with wheat.^ 

The general history of the past and present settlomouts are given under 

. , district notice. From them it will bo soon that cultiva* 

• Fiscal history. 

tion has increased 12 per cent, and irrigation 138 per 
cent.,' while the proportion of irrigation to cultivation has increased from 28 ta 
60 per coni. Tho tenures show' 201 zamiuddri, 166 bhdyachara, and 54 pattU 
d4ti estates. Tho transfers have been moderate: 41,117 acres wore sold by 
private sale during tho currency of the last settlement ; 7,869 acres by auction, 
j J. S. Porter in 1S67. ' . 


Fiscal history. 
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and 8,370 acres were temporarily mortgaged. In none of these cases except 
Jdtanli, Mamipur, and a few other viliaffes, can the transfer be attributed to the 
pressure of the assessment. There h^e been few balanobs except, nominally 
during the famine year, and altogether the landowners and cultivators are 
very well off,— a result to which the rise in prices, the Ganges can^l, and an 
easy assessment have all more or less contributed. Rents ahd rent-rates ^re 
sufficiently indicated in the district notice, and the data on which the assess- 
ment was made are given in the parganah reports published by the Board of 
Revenue. The parganah formerly contained thirteen tappas — Gaija, Biw&l, 
Ftithi, Fabli, Patta, Haweli, Rori, Ldwdr, Machara, Sisauli-Mau, Sattai Rasul- 
pur Rohta, and Sikhera, but these distinctions have now been entirely lost. 

The following statement compares the results of the past and present as- 
sessments : — 


Period of setUe- 
ment. 


Former, 


Present, 


Khadir, ! 
U&Dgar j 


Total area. 

A 

Barren and re> 
renuc-free. 

* j Cultivated. 

aj i .. 

1 

1 

1 

V 

a 

1 

2 

1 

Revenue* rate on 
cultivated area. 

1 ! 

‘-S i -Ji 

5 1 jjs 


Total. 

Acres. 

AcrcH. 

Acres, j Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

f 

Ra. a. p. 

235,153 

32,689 

45,443! 42,482 

Iu7,53k 

150,021 

195,464 

334,657 

2 3 8 

5,G94 

1,974 

1,195; 4l7i 

2, 1 Ob 

2,525 

3,720 

) 




! 1 i 




> 408,905 

2 7 3 

228,836 

40,208 124,780 99,657 

61,291 

163,848 

188,628 

) 

; 1 



According to the census of 1872 parganah Meerut contained 284 inha- 
• bitod villages, of which 35 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. , , . 

92 had between 200 and 500 ; 95 had between 500 and 

1.000 ; 52 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 7 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 

5.000 inhabitants was Meorut itself, with 81,306. The total population in 
1872, including the city and cantonments, numbered 274,899 souls (126,793 
females), giving 751 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there wore 200^742 Hindus, of whom 91,470 were females; 73,818 were 
Musalin&us, amongst whom 35,154 were females; and 339 were Christians. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 19,941 Brahmans, of whom 8,850 were females ; 9,451 Rajputs, in- 
cluding 4,092 females; 17,725 Baniyas (8,005 females) ; whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in the other castes ” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 153,625 souls, of whom 70,523 are females. The prin- 
cipal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (15,565), 
Baraswat (520), Bhdt (114), Dakant (507), Achdraj (116), Kanaujiya, Gujrdti, 

. Sanddh, Chaurasiya, Dasa, .Gangaputr, and Rahiya* The Rajputs belong 
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to the Chauhin (4,638), Tonwir (2,126), Bad^iyar, Dhangar, Panw4r, Gahlot, 
Solaokhi, and MohrawAr clans, and Ae Baniyas to the AgarwAl (9,620), 
Saraugi (1,153), Gadariya (3,130), %ishnoi, Bishiii, Raja-ki*bartdari, Ma» 
heshri, Rastangi, and Etautgi subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the follow- 
ing have more than 1,000 persons each : — Garariya (2,603), Taga (2,228), MAIi 
(^870), Jogi (2,116), Koli (4,096), KahAr (6,705), HaiJAm (3,339), Barhai 
(1,871), SonAr (1,676), JAt (24,297), Kumhar (5,703), ChamAr (46,640), 
Bhangi (10,808), JnlAha (1,074), GAjar (9,899), Ahir (2,537), KAyath (1,648), 
Dhobi (1,185', Khatik (2,222), and Lodha (3,940). The following have between 
1,000 and 100 members LohAr, Bharbhunja, GoshAin, BairAgi, Khattri, 
Chhipi, and Nat. The following show less than 100 members Dhuna, 
Teli, Saisi, Dhanak, Fakir, Kaujar, MallAli, Kurmi, Bohra, Saini, Rahti, Kamboh, 
Baheliya, &c. Mnsalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (53,006), 
Sayyids (2,845), Mughals (955), PatbAns (6,515), and the remainder aro entered 


Infirmities. 


Edacation. 


without distinction, 

There were 23 insane persons, 10 idiots, 27 deaf afkd dumb porsons, 536 
bliiiii, and 50 lepers in the tahsil during 1872. The occu- 
pation statements show that of the male adults in the popu- 
lation 2,542 were engaged in professions, 18,075 in domestic service, 7,112 in 
commeroo, 30,469 in tilling the soil, 16,7 15 in tho mecha- 
Occupation. manufactures, while 17,134 are shown as 

labourers and 3,059 of no specified occupation. Of tho total population 29,058 
aro shown as landowners, 58,283 as agriculturists, and 187,558 as pursuing 
avocations other than agriculture. Tho educational returns for the parganah 
were alsocollectcd at the ceususof 1872. They show that out of a total of 148,106 
males only 4,342, or 2*9 per cent., could cead and write, 
and this toe iucluding the population of the city and can- 
tonments— a number so small as to clearly show that in this respect the census 
statistics cannot bo trusted. In 1852 Meerut parganah comprised 368 estates, 
having an area of 280,037 acres ; in 1853 these wore reduced to 323 estates, 
with an area of 241,263 acres. 

MurXonaoar, a large village in parganah Jalalabad and tahsil Qh&ziabad 
of the Meerut district, lies a little more than 18 miles from Meerut The 
village comprises the two old villages of S4rna and Mur4dnagar. The inhabit- 
^ants of S4rna are exclusively Tagas, and in Mar&iaagar they are now found in 
greatest numbers. Muridnagar was founded by Mirza Muhammad Mur&d, 
Mughal, about 300 years ago, whose mausoleum still exists near the town. In . 
1865 the population was 4,268^ and in 1872 was 4,769, occupying 1,020 houses.. 
The founder built a brick sarai here, which is' now Government property, and 
a school is carried on in it. The tahsil was transferred to Gh4ziabad in 1859w 
There is a police-statioa and a post-office here. The Chaukid&ri Act is 
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force in Mur&dnagar, and in 1878 supported a village police numbering ton 
men of all grades at an annual cost of 480. This is met from a house-tax, 
which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Hi. 541, falling at Ba 0-1-9 per head of 
the population and Re. 0-11-0 per house iissossed (782). The expenditure 
during the same year was Rs. 433, which was met from th^ income and a 
balance of Rs. 59 from the previous year. 

Mcjzaffarnagar Saini, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, fs 
situated in parganah Hastindpur of the Meerut district, in lat. 29°-2^-21^ 
and long. 77®-49'-50^, at an elevation of 831-6 feet above the level of the sea. 
The upper mark-stone of the survey is fixed on a very high mound of ruined and 
broken bricks, probably the remnants of a ruined redoubt, in the midst of the 
village of that name, and 5*4 miles north-east of Meerut. The population iu 
1872 was only 911. Saini was by common report the great gate of Hastinapur, 
and the base of the mound on which it is built is clearly masonry, above which 
the layers of brick are still visible. 

Niloha, a village in*^ parganah Haslindpnr of the Meerut district, lies at a 
distance of about 13 miles from the civil station, close to the Bijnaur road. 
The population in 1865 was 2,434, and iu 1872 was 2,840. Eighteen bisw4s of 
the village belong to the Laudhaura estate and two biswas to the J4ts. The 
name of the village in which Niloha is situated is Bhaisa, on the Andpshahr 
branch of the Ganges canal. Niloha was founded by a J&t named Nih41, who 
emigrated from Sal&rpur, where a mound or khera now marks the site of the 
original village. In the month of Sawan a fair is held here in honour of Goga 
Pfr. The market da; is Sunday. 

Nibpura, a large village in parganah Barndwa and tahsil Sardhana of the 
Meerut district, -is distant 25 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 
4,657, and in 1872 was 4,995, principally Jdt^ and weavers. It is noted for the 
good blankets made there. There is a fair held every year called the Mela Chdri 
Khwdjah Ajmer. 

NiwXri, a village in parganah Jalalabad, with 3,503 inhabitants, is distant 
13 miles from Meerut. It has a police-station. 

NizAupur, a village of parganah H&pur of the Meerut district, is distant 
20 miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 243. There is an outpost 
of police here. 

PABfCHHATGARH, a towu in parganah Either and tahsil Maw&na of tbe^ 
Meerut district, lies half way between Mawdna and Eithor, at a distance of 14 
miles from Meerut on the road to the Eumruddinnagar ghdt on the Ganges. 
The population in 1865 was 4,894, and in 1872 ^ 4,810, chiefly Tagas, Banw 
yas, and ftrahmans, occupying 1,003 houses. The greater part of the site is well 
raised and drains into a large excavation to the south, and others to the east 
and north. On the highest point in the 'centre of .the town are tbe brick fort 
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of the former Bjya Naiu Singh, and adjoining it his family residence, both of 
which are still in good repair. T4e fort claims a hoary antiquity. Tradition 
ascribes its building to Parikhsit, the grandson of the Pandava Arjuna, who 
was also the founder of the town, in consequence of which the name hila <fr 
‘ fort’ is often given to the town to the present diy. The fort remained unten- 
anted until the rise of the Gdjar power in the last century, when Rija Nain 
Skigh repaired and strengthened it, substituting sun-dried bricks for burnt- 
bricks, so that the restoration can easily be traced. The fort was dismantled 
in 1857 and is now used as a police-station. The chaupdl on one side of the 
residence of the Raja has been utilised as a school. The houses of the people, 
chiefly of mud, with a few of brick, congregate around 
the fort ; the Baniya and trading quarter lies to the 
west, and the quarter of the Chamkrs and sweepers to the east. From the 
school a paved street runs to the south of the town, and towards the centre 
of this street another street turns off to the bazar on the west. The bazar 
contains many fair shops, some double-storeyed, and altogether presenting a 
more prosperous appearance than one could expect in a town of this kind. 
The water in the wells is good and the public health is cxcollont. A market, 
much frequented by the people qf the neighbouring villages, is hold every 
Monday. The water of the Newaldeo well near the Raja’s i^bsidenco is much 
praised : it is said to have been built in the time of the Patidavas, and is drunk 
by people from all parts us a specific for leprosy. In the early days of British 
rule Pariclihatgarh was the head-quarters of a talisil establishment. The Anup- 
shahr branch of the Ganges canal runs close to the town and irrigates a portion 
of the town land. There are falls on the canal hero, and a canal bungalow, a 
district post-office, and a police-station. The Chaukiddri Act is in force in the 
town, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering eight men of all grades 
at an annual cost of Rs. 522. This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 899, falling at Re. 0-2-11 per head of the population 
and Re. 0-15-5 per house assessed (930). The expenditure during the same 
year was Rs. 1,025, which was met from the income and a balance of Rs. 285 
from the previous year. A small sum has been expended in works of improve- 
ment and in conservancy. 

P ATFABGANJ is an old village in parganah Loni and tahsil Ghdziabad of 
the Meerut district, about a mile from the. Jumna and 31 miles from Meerut. 
About three-quarters of a mile from the village site is the spot marked out by 
a surrounding ditch, where in 1803 the battle of Dehli was won by Lord Lake 
against the Marhattas, comm^ed by Bourqnien, a French adventurer, There 
is a monument on the spot to the memory of Colonel Sanguine and others whe 
fell. The Chaukiddri Act is iq force in Patparganj, and in 1873 Supported a 
village police numbering two men at an annual cost of Rs. 96. This is me^ 
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from a hoiiso-tax, wliich in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 160, falling at 
Re. 0-2-5 per lioad of tho population and Re. 0-10-2 per house assessed (250). 
The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 148, whic*h was metfrom the 
income and a balance of Rs. 16 from the previous year. Tho population in 
1872 was 1,036, occupying 251 houses. 

PnALAUDA, a town in tho Mawaua tahsU of tho M jerut district, is distant 
17 miles from Meerut. Tho population in 1865 was 4,700, and in 1872 was 
4,697, composed of Baniyas, Mirs (Mnsalinuns), Bishnois (46 houses), Ac. It is 
said to have been founded by Phalgu, Rajput of tho Tonwar or Tuar clan, and 
his descendants were in possession of tho village up to tho tiino of the advent 
of tlie Musalmans. The story runs, that in times past a Musalrndn named 
Mir Surkh, a native of Mazendaran, cams with a body of froebootfjrs and 
desired to settle in Phalauda village. They were afraid of tho Rajputs and 
resolved, if possible, to get rid of them. A Braliman was bribed by Mir Surkh, 
who was induced to explain nil the usages of tho 
History. ^ Rajpiits. Mir Surkh then withdrew and awaited his 

opportunity till tho Rajputs went to Batnaur, on tho then stream of tho Ganges, 
to bathe on the last day of the month (puranmdshi) of Kdritik. Mir Snrkh then 
got numberless p&lkis or palanquins, armecLhis men, closed the doors, and had 
them transported to Batnaur as native ladies. On arriving there the Phalauda 
Rajpiits were in the water unarmed. Tho palki doors were then thrown open 
and Mir Siirkh^s men went armed into the water and put all the Rajputs to 
death. He then seized on Phalauda and other villages, and incorporating with 
them his former villages constituted all (45 in number) the tappa of Ldwar. To 
this day the zamindars of Phalauda are Mirs. At Phalauda is the dargdh of 
Kuib Sh4h fakir, where an urs or religious fair is held every year. Kutb 
Sh4h was the son of Daulat K^idn, an Amil stationed under the Dehli Government 
at Phalauda, and being born during tho fast month of Ratnaz4n refused to 
be suckled. It was considered to be a sigh that the boy would attain to great 
distinction, and on his growing up this was fulfilled by his becoming a fakir and 
a great miracle worker. The people of Nagla Katdr, a neighbouring village, 
mostly Mirs, wished to destroy Kutb Shdh’s power, and for that purpose invi- 
ted him to a feast where a roasted cat was served up. Kutb Sh4h instantly 
detected the treachery and restored the cat to life and cursed the people of the 
village. The people were in consequence visited with sickness and the village 
went to ruin. For nearly two centuries nobody cultivated the village, nor in 
1836 could the Settlement Officer (Mr. Elliot) induce anybody to undertake 
its cultivation. After that some Jdts occupied it at a progressive revenue 
of Rs. 30. The village is now again in a high state of cultivation, and 
at the last settlement a land-revenue of Rs. 990 was assessed. No Musalmdn 
.will now live in the village, for they say they immediately become sick. The 
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of Phalauda is 2,769 acres. There is a vernacular school hero and a mar- 
ket oh Sundays. There are numerous highs or groves of mango trees. The 
streets are uarrow and dirty. 

PhaphiJnda, a small village in parganah Meerut of the Meerut districtj is 
distant six miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was only It 

bag a police-station. 

• PiLKHUA or Pilkhuwa, also known as Badsbdhpur, a town in parganah D&sna 
and tahsil Gh&ziabad of the Meerut district, is distant a little over 19 miles from 
Meerut. The population in 1865 was 4,065, and in 1872 was 6,239, of whom 
6,572 were Hindus (2,605 females) and 659 were Musalmdns (303 females). 
The inhabitants are for the most part Mabdjans, Rajputs, Brahmans, and 
Obamdrs. Except towards the centre, the site of Pilkhua is low, and is con- 
nected with the Dehli and Hdpur road by a raised and bridged road. To the 

west is a lar^e excavation forming a tank called the 
The site^ ^ ^ 

Kankhali ; to the south-east a second, used by the 

Ohamdrs in their trade; and close to the Dehli road* a new tank is befng 
made by a Baniya narrow lane running from east to w^est of Sikhara. . The 
principal bazarway runs from north to south from as far as the Kankhali tank. 
There are about 250 shops in the ^wn, nearly all of which are built of mud. 
There are about ten bankers and there are two largo Hindu temples. The 
population is a Hindu manufacturing one, aud there are very few Musalmdns. 
Water in the wells was found at 20 feet from the surface in 1872, but in 1874 it 
bad risen to 10 feet. Ttie drainage throughout is imperfect, and much stagnant 
water collects —a fruitful source of fever and spleen. Indeed, the mortality from 
fever has been excessive for several years, and in 1874 amounted to 78*2 per 
thousand of the population. Since the establishinont of the muncipality, how- 
ever, much improvement has beeuioifected. The market-place has been raised 
and metalled and a good entrance to the tow^ from the highroad has^ been 
provided. Arrangements have been made to dispose of the overflow from the 
great water-hole on the west, and a drain has been excavated from the eastern 
margin of the town in the direction of a small tributary of the Kdli, which 
passes about four miles to the east of the site, and to which a canal escapn, now 
apparently unused, passes just south of Pilkhua. The lands around are partly 
irrigated from the canal ; and distributaries, which impede the outflow of rain- 
fall, exist on all sides of the town, but at a considerable distance from it. There 
is still much to be done in improving the drainage of the town in the direction 
of preventing the stagnation of water in the excavations around, before the 
causes of the great fever mortality in the antumn months can be removed. 

Jn 1872 a municipality was established here, the aftairs of which are man- 
aged by a committee, of whom three are officials and 
six are elected by the tax-payers. 

66 
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The following statement shows the inoome and expenditure of the munici- 


pality for four months of 1872-73 and the entire years 1873-74 and 1874-75 


Bcccipts. 

M 

« 

»• 

00 

00 

•d 

00 

Expenditure. 

ed 

t- 

(A 

•- 

2 

4 

1^ 

ot 

5 

4 

1 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance, 

S,344 

3,777 

1,469 

rollection, 

230 

618 


CiiuB L— Food and 

780 

1,727 

1,627 

Head office, 

... 

86 

36 

drink. 




a. Original works, ... 

... 

946 

1,861 

„ II.-> Animals for 

S 

7 

6 

h. Supervision, ... 

80 

180 

UJ 

slaughter. 




c. Repairs, &c., ... 

... 

2,667 

... 

„ III.— Fuel, &c. ... 

36 

178 

166 

Police, 

291 

896 

768 

„ IV.— Building ma- 

16 

41 

42 

Education, ... 

80 

179 

174 

terials. 




Conservancy, 

72 

865 

461 

V.*— Drugs, spices, 

69 

107 

103 

Miscellaneous, .. 

88 

40 

66 

„ VI.— Tobacco, ... 

6 

26 

98 

Charitable grants. 

... 

62 

180 

„ VII.-Textile fa- 

266 

866 

487 

Founds, 

7 

... 

... 

brics. 








„ VTIl-Metals, ... 

10 

87 

1 25 





Total of octroi, 

1,124 

2,987 

2,484 





Rents, 

47 

181 

212 





Fines, 

6 

84 

41 





Founds, ... 

' 4 

63 

107 





Miscellaneons, ... 

... 

137 

• • 





Total, 

4,624 

7,229 

4,303 

Total, ... 

748 

6,771 

4,106 


Statement ehomng import of taxable articles for two years Pilhhua* 


Articles. 

Net imports in 

Consumption per head in 

1373-74. 

1874-76. 

1873-74. 



1874-76. 

Quantity. 

« 

Value, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 


Mds.^ 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. s. c 

Bs. a. p. 

Mds. 8. c. 

Rs.a. p. 

Grain, ... 

27,312 

••T 

25,667 

*■»» 

4 16 5 

p* 

4 5 11 


Sugar refined, ... 

3 

... 

8 

... 

«(• 

... 

0 0 1 


Ditto unrefined, 

4,618 

’ ... 

3,8:8 


1) 29 9 


0 24 7 


Qhi. 

188 

... 

212 

•«9 

0 1 8 

vtt 

0 1 6 


Other articles of food, ... 

6,061 

160 

4,717 

200 


its 

ttt 


Animals for slaughter, ... 

109 No 

••• 

96 No 

... 


... 

#•# 

•M 

Oil and oil-seeds, ... 

797 

... 

939 

... 

0 6 2 

... 

0 6 4 

set 

Fuel, &c , ... 

6,004 

... 

4, 199 

... 

... 

... 

■ f* 

• ts 

Building materials. 


2,206 

... 

1,970 

... 

••• 

S9f 

0 6 2 

Drugs and spices, ••• 

... 

6,360 



... 

0 18 9 

• •S 

0 13 0 

Tobacco, 

292 

.«t 

308 

... 

0 2 0 


0 2 0 

e«« 

European and Native cloth. 

•M 

67,451 

... 

46,638 

... 

8 5 3 

... 

7 0 0 

Metals, 

286 

... 

161 


0 1 9 

S9t 

0 1 0 

... 


About one hundred looms are worked in the town, and there is a consider-'' 


„ , ^ able export of coarse cloth. Chuneris. a kind of thin 

cloth dyed in an elaborate manner with spots^ are alspi 
made for the Dehli market. There is a very large trade in leather and shoe- 
making. The shoes of Pilkhua find their way to Calcutta and Bombay, and the 
Gham&r shoe* makers are especially skilful in the mode in which they dye the buft 
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and red orni^montal portions of their shoes. The greon leather is imported from 
Dehli, where it is made by the Miisalmdn leather-workers. Mr. Michel of tho 
Masuri factory purchased Filkhua and the thirteen neighbouring villages after 
the mutiny. He is now the landlord and a member of the municipal committeo* 
There is a mud-built police-station and post-office, and two sar4is» The sohoot 
is of masonry and is attended by about 35 pupils. The market-day is Friday. 

•* PtfTH, a parganah in tahsil H&pur of the Meerut district, is situated in the- 
extreme south-eastern corner of the district. It is bounded on the north-east by 
the Ganges, on the south by the Bulandshahr district, and on the north-west by 
Garhmuktesar. According to the census of 1872 it then comprised a total area 
amounting to 64 square miles and 341 acres, of which 37 square miles and 89ft 
acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue in the same year 
stood at 63 square miles and 385 acres, of which 36 square miles and 474 acres 
were cultivated and 13 square miles and 20 acres were returned as unculturabl^ 
There is a large river-frontage in this parganah, and in half this area there is 
Condition of the par* » considerable proportion of kIMir or land lying in the 
river-bed. Two villages lie wholly within the khddir 
and portions of thirteen others. The portions lying nearest the uplands are feiv 
tile and produce good crops of suga^-cane and rice, while those lying on the high 
bank itself contain some of the poorest land in the district, boin§ much out up by 
ravines, and so situated that irrigation is impossible. Another characteristic of 
the parganah is the existence of sand-drifts or dunes, which, though in many cases 
fixed, are in others still moving, thus causing sudden and great changes in the 
distribution of the soils. By the side of a fertile estate with good irrigation may 
be seen another without any irrigation whatsoever, and with a sandwhelmed soil 
capable of producing only scanty crops of the poorest kinds. Mr. Porter, in his 
report, calls attention to the rapidly increasing areq^ occupied by ravines in this 
parganah, and shows that this ravine area is admirably adapted for the plantation 
of gardens and fuel reserves. The water-shed drained by these ravines is usually 
very small, seldom exceeding one square mile in extent. If light embankments 
were formed around the fields above the head of the ravine, and the ravine itself 
were divided into plots by small embankments thrown across the narrowest 
parts of its bed, each field and each plot would absorb its own share of the 
rainfall, and the plots would at once be ready for ploughing and sowing with 
Mkaitj sisu, and other timber trees. At present the population, including land-' 
Owners and coltivators, belong to the least indnstrious classes in the district, so 
that wild-pig jungle largely predominates amongst the cultivation. There are 
instances in the district where this raviny land has been terraced by the J&ts, 
and the richest crops are flonrishing on what the Path^ns of Pfith would call 
barren waste. Again, the Qujars are interested in the preservation of the waste 
as affording good pasture-land for their cattle. With the exception of theie ' 
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AAddir and sandy tracts, the land lying in the interior of the parganah is of fair 
quality, whilst a few villages are extremely rich. 

Irrigation from canals has only recently reached the parganah and is 
limited in extent, while well-irrigation is not al ways practicable. The capabili- 
ties for wells are confined to a narrow belt, commencing on the southern fron- 
tier, and running direct through the centre of the parganah with n asonry wells 
having water at 30 to 35 feet in the beginning, and ending with kuchcha w&Is 

„ , with water at 10 to 15 feet. Except a few villages t6 

SettlementB. . , , n . . 

the south-east, the remainder have veiy little welUirn- 

gallon capability, and some have absolutely none. Of the 54 estates in the 
parganah, nine are pattidari, two are bh4yachdra, and 43 are xamind&ri. Thirty 
estates are held by J4ts with portions of 12 others, four by Hajpto, and the 
remainder chiefly by Musalmans. The Jat holdings are represented by the estates 
of the Kuchchesar Raja, who is one of the least improving landlords in the 
parganah. Owing to continued litigation and bad management his estates have 
deteriorated, and there <is little hope for improvement under the present incum- 
bent. There are few Jat cultivators, and the Pathdns, from their natural indo- 
lence, pride, and extravagance, make as bad cultivators as they are bad landhold- 
ers. Irrigation has doubled during the currency of the last settlement, but still 
covers only about v)no-fifth of the cultivated area, and cultivation has only increased 
one-fifth. Transfers have amounted to 43 per cent., of which 32 per cent, were 
by private sale, five by forced sale, and six by mortgage. As a whole, this par- 
ganab, though the poorest in the district, is not so flourishing as it might be in - 
the hands of more improving proprietors. Sir H. Elliot, in his Piith report, said 
that his arrangements were made with a view of rendering these transfers less 
frequent, and he trusted that the timely reduction made to some of the landholders 
would save their property from the grasp of the Kuchchesar Raja but in this 
respect his efforts have been unsuccessful. The cultivating classes comprise 
Fath^ns, Chaubdos, Rajputs, Brahmans, a few Juts, Gujars, and Cbamdrs. Pay- 
ment of rent in kind, a sign and cause of inferority of produce, prevails. The 
Kuchchesar villages are usually farmed, and here cash rents frequently obtain. 
The irrigation details show 273 wells (67 pukka) worked by 358 runs for irrigation 
purposes and watering 3,169 acres \ 275 acres were irrigated from tanks and 1,502 
acres from the canal, leaving an unirrigated area of 19,133 acres. The settlement 
statistics, past and present, are as follows 
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The census papers of 1872 show that there were then in the parganah 45 inha- 
bited villages, of which 13 had a population under 200 souls ; 

Population. between 200 and 600 ; 10 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 2,000 and 3,000«p 
The land-revenue from all sources daring the same year amounted to Bs. 40,052 
(or with cesses Bs. 44,133), which fell on the total area at 1 5 annas 6 pies per 
hdfdy on the area assessed to Government revenue at 15 annas 9 pies, and on the 
cultivated area Re. 1-10-7. The total population in 1872 numbered 24,196 souls 
(11,431 females), giving 372 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 19,399 Hindus, of whom 9,056 were females, and 4,797 Miisalro4ns, 
amongst whom 2,375 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 1,921 Brahmans, of whom 917 were 
females ; 5,249 R^puts, including 2,323 females ; 801 Baniyas (379 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the 
census ret. rns, which show a total of 11,428 souls, of whom 5,437 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (1,74 1), 
Bh it, Dakaut (41), Ach4raj (6 1 ), and Sarasdt. The Rajpdts belong to the Chan- 
h4n (3,312^, Tonw&r (1,267), Badgujar, Ponwdr, Jadon, R4na and Bolankhi 
clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarw^l (779) and Gadariya subdivisions. The. 
other castes comprising m^re than one thousand persons oaclk are the Oham&r 
(3,877) and Lodha (1,285) castes. The following have less tlian one thousand 
members each:— M&li, Koli, Jogi, Garariya, Kahar, Hajj&m, Barbai, Bpn&r, 
Jdt., Kumh4r, Bharbhdnja, Dhuna, Bhangi, Gdjar, Goshain, Abir, Bairigi, 
Kdyath, Kal4l, Nat, Khatik, Baheliya, Mall4h, Orb, Ghosi, and Khdgi. Musal- 
mkns are shown under Bhaikhs (3,239), Path^ns (1,076), Mughals (3), and Say- 
yids (172) : the remainder are unspecified. 

The census statistics show thp occupations of *all the male adults in the dig* 
trict. For this parganah we find 210 engaged in pro- 

Occupatlona. . . j ® . , --ft r ® ^ 

fessions ; 758 in domestic service ; 1,752 m commerce ; 
3,838 in cultivating the soil; 1,063 in the arts and mechanical occupations and 
manufactures, and 174 are returned as of no specified occupation. For the total 
population of the parganah the same statistics give 764 as laudholders, 10,666. 
as cultivators, and 12,766 as engaged in avocations unconnected with agricnl- 
ture. The educational statistics show only 442 out of a male population*num- 
bering 12,765 souls as able to read and write. In 1819 Pdth-Say4aa, Thdua 
Farida and Ah4r Malakpur formed a tahsil known as Pdth-Say4na. Tb4na 
Farida and Ab4r Malakpur were transferred to Bulandsbahr in 1824. In 1844 
Piith was separated from Sayina and attached to the Hdpur tahsil, and Say&oa. 
was transferred to Bnlandshahr. One village was added to it in 1853. 

PliTH, a small village in the parganah of the same name and tahsil of H4pur 
in the Meerut district, lies about 34 miles from Meerut, lu 1865 the pbpulito 
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was 688, and in 1872 was C92. Path is said to have contained the favourite 
garden of the Hastii^pur Rajas, by whom it was called puahpaijati The Musal- 
m4ns liave the credit of changing the name to Pdth. There is a ferry and a 
second-class police-station here,^ 

PtfTHi, a town in parganah Kitbor and tahsil Maw&na of the Meerut district, 
is distant about 16 miles from Meerut. The population in 1865 was 2,010, and 
in 1872 was 2,478, comprising chiefly, Qdjars and Tagas. It formed a partW 
Nain Singh’s jigir, and malikdna (or proprietor’s allowance) is still paid to his 
family. 

SALiWA is an old village in tahsil Sardhana of tlie Meerut district, about 
20 miles from Meerut. In 1872 the population was 3,242. It is situated on 
the canal, and boasts of a regular bazar with attendant chaukrdyat or head-beadle. 
The agriculturists are mostly Rajpdts, but there are also J4ts and Jain Baniyas. 

Sarauli, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is situated in par- 
ganah Sardhana of the Meerut district, inlat. 29*-9'-58" and long. 77®-33'- 
48,^ at an elevation of 819*8 feet above the level of the sea. The upper mark- 
stone of the survey is situated 5*9 miles north-west of Sardhana, 1*5 80uth-80utli«> 
west of the village of Ohhiir, 0*7 north-north-east of Gotka ; and 1*6 miles east 
of Bap&rsi village. 

SabXwa, a town in the parganah of the same name and tahsil H4pur in 
the Meerut district, is situated about 13 miles from Meerut. The population in 
1865. was 3,713, and in 1871 was 4,163. This town was in 1737 A.D. the 
Diw&nkhdna and Tawila of Raja Dilar&m, a follower of Najib-ud-daula, Rohilla. 
The son of Raja Dilardm received another jdgir at Ahmadgarh in Baran 
(Bulandshahr) from Muhammad Shah, on which he left Sar&wa, and after this the 
place lost its importance. The village was founded in the time of the Ghori line 
of kings and was then called Patehgarh. The, name was subsequently changed 
to Sar&wa when the Tagas got possession of it. The word ‘ sir4P means ‘ cul- 
tivator, ’ and when the Taga cultivators made it their own they called it Sardwa, 
or the cultivators’ own village. The inhabitants are Tagas (Musalmdns), Shaikhs 
and Sayyids. There are two kheras near the village site, named Khark&li and 
Jal4Ipur. There is also an old khera near the village of Atrara in this parganah, 
called Eithauli, and another at Badnauli. 

SA*RiwA, a parganah in tahsil H&pur of the Meerut district, is situated in 
the centre of the district, a little to the south of Meerut. According to the 
census of 1872 the total area, then, comprised 76 square miles and 220 acres,' 
of which 56 square miles and 274 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to 

^ The net revenue from the feriy was 

Be Re. Bs. Ba. Be. 

1861-68 ... 881 I 1868*64 ... 8,015 I 1865-66 ... 1,760 I 1667-68 ... 1,596 1 1869-70 .m 8,100 
1868-68 ... 1781 1864-66 ... 1,090 j 1866-67 •„ 1.760 | 1868-69 ... 1,7501 1879-71 ...8,85(9^ 
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Oovernment revenne amounted to 73 square miles and 617 acres, and of this 
only seven square miles and 413 acres were returned as unAifturable. 

Sar&wa is a small parganah drained on tbe east and west by two branches 
of the E41i Nadi, which are almost altogether dry during the hot season, and 
are used as escapes for the canal, but are scarcely of any service for irrigation. 
Along the lines of these channels lie the ridges of sand-dunes, throwing out 
lateral spurs in all directions and causing much diversity in the character of 

Phyaical featurea, general fiscal history of the past and 

present settlements has already been given in the dis- 
trict notice, as well as that relating to rent-rates and other subjects connected 
with the economical history of the tract. Here, as in fldpur, the drainage 
channels cut oft the parganah from canal irrigation. At tbe time of sotUemeht 
tbe area irrigated from canals was only 719 acres, while wells watered 15,328 
acres and tanka 681 acres. The water is throughout at no groat depth from the 
surface, and the soil, except in the sandy tracts, is firm enough to admit of wells 
being sunk : and that this has been taken advantage of is shown by the fact that 
irrigation has increased from 9,766 acres to 16,728 acres in thirty years. The 
population, both landowners and cultivators, are chiefly Tagas, there being only 
fourteen villages in wliich they haye no footing. They are not an industrious 
class; still, owing to the lightness of the assessment, no balances occurred 
during the currency of the last settlement, and in only one unimportant village 
was a rembsion of revenue necessary on account of the drought of 1860-61. 
The transfers of all kinds have amounted to 32 per cent, of the total area, but 
these are not excessive when the character of the mass of the cultivating com- 
munity is considered. 

^ The following statement compares the former and present assessments in 
this parganah • 


Period of lettlement. 

Total area. 

Barren and 
roTenne- 
tree. 

Caltivable. 

Cultivated. 

Total asses- 
sable. 

i| 

s 

Hi 

fiS 

M 



Total. 

lomet, 

ft*".*, ... 

Acres. 

48,367 

48,860 

Acres. 

7,600 

4,990 

Acres. 

11,036 

7,766 

Acres, 

9,766 

16.74^ 

Acres, 

20,067 

19,886 

Acres. 

99,823 
86.1 N 

Acres. 

40,868 

48,870 

Bs. 

69, *152 
60,860 

Bt. a. p. 

1 19 2 
1 iO 11 


According to the census of 1872 there were 50 inhabited villages in this 
PopalatloiL parganah, of which 13 had a population under 200 ; 14 
tAAA 1 . hQiyreen 200 and 500; 14 had between 500 and 

j,00D; five had between 1,000 and 2,000; one bad between 2,000 and 3,000. 
and three had more than 3,000. The laudrrevenne from all sources daring the 
same year amounted to Bs. 60,905 (or with cesses Rs, 67,201), which fell on 
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the total area at Re.; l-3rll per acre, on the area assessed to Government 
revenue at Re. 1-4-7 per. acre, and on the cultivated area at Re. 1-11-0. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 37,255 souls (17,853 females), giving 
490 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 27,077 
Hindus, of whom 12,817 were females, and 10,178 Musalmdns, amongst 
whom 5,036 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 3,176 Brahmans, of whom 1,536 were fernaldli ; 
745 Rajputs, inqluding 341 females ; 1,039 Baniyas (474 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of i2,ll7 souls, of whom 10,466 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are tlie Gaur (2,764), 
Sarasut (37), Bhdt (115), Dakaut and Achdraj (129). The Rajj^uts belong to 
the Tonwar (561 Ghauhdn (25), and Panwdr clans, and the l£S[)liyas to the 
Agarwdl (1,028) subdivision. Amongst the other castes the following show more 
than one thousand members each Taga (5,251), Jdt (1,004), Chamdr ^8,559), 
Bhangi (1,324), and Gdjar (2,086). The following have less than one thousand 
persons in each : — Mdli, Jogi, Koli, Garariya, Kahdr, Hajjdm, Barhai, Sondr, 
Kumhdr, Bharbhunja, Dhuna, Goshdin, Bairdgi, Khattri, Ohbipi, Kaldl, Lodha, 
Khatik, Teliand Baheliya. The Musalmdns are classified as Bhaikhs (8,256), 
Pathdns (223), ll^ayyids (161), and Mughals (46) : the remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the people, as shown by the census of 1872, give 322 
Occupations adults employed in professional occupations ; 1,217 

in domestic service ; 593 in commerce ; 5,868 in agricul- 
ture ; 1,697 in the mechanical arts and manufactures ; 1,784 were returned as 
labourers, and 321 had no specified occupation. The total population during 
the same year was divided into landowners, who numbered 4,945 ; cultivators 
11,841, and persons pursuing avocations irnconnected with the cultivation of 
the soil, 20,469 souls. The educational statistics show only 852 males as able 
to read and write out of a population numbering 19,402 males. These figures 
must be rejected as untrustworthy. S.irdwa contained the tappas of Bhojpur, 
Kharkoda, Eithor, and Ajr4ra in the dastdr of Meerut and chakla of Sikandar- 
rabad. In 1809, Ajrdra, Sardwa, Bhojpur, and Jal41abad formed one tahsil 
which, in 1819, waa transferred to fldpur with Garhmuktesar. One village was 
added in 1853. 

Sardhana, the chief town of the parganah and tahsil of the same name in 
the Meerut district, is situated about twelve miles from Meerut. * The popula- 
tion in 1847 was returned at 12,481, in 1853 at 13,760, and in 1865 at 13,072. 
The census of ^872 shows only 12,466 inhabitants, of whom 6,471 were Hiu- 
dhs (2,994 females) ; 5,641 were Musalm&ns (2,817 females), and. 354 were 
Christians (147 females). The difference between the enumeration of 1865 
and 1872 is . chiefly due to the non-inclusion of outlying hamlets in the town 
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census, and its decay since the death of Begam Sumru# site has an area 
of 168 square acres, giving 74 souls to the acre. Distribiifing the population 
amongst the rural and urban claSscs, the returns show 534 landholders, 605 
cultivators, and 11,327 persons pursuing occupations unconnected with agri- 
culture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 1,686, of which 852 were 
occupied by Musalm4ns and 29 by Christians. The number of houses during 
tlfe same year was 2,991, of which 623 were built witli skilled* labour, and of 
these 116 were occupied by Musalmdns and 13 by Christians. Of the 2,368 
mud huts in the town, 1,145 were owned by Mnsalmans and 71 by Christians, 
The chankidari returns give 4,144 houses. Taking the male adult population 
(not less than fifteen years of ago), we find the following occupations pursued 
by more than 40 adult males Barbers (95), beggars (71), butchers (109)^ 
carpenters (47), cultivators (304), goldsmiths (55), grain-dealers (43), green- 
grocers (81), labourers (763), landowners (244), cloth-sellers (89), oil-makers 
(58), money-lenders (48), potters (53), servants (643), shop-keepers (173), 
shoemakers (53), sweepers (85), tailors (120), watcr-cafriers (57), and weavers 
(253). The Saraugis are the principal residents. The family of the A-fghda 
pensioner Jan Fisban Kb&n also reside here. 

» The site is low throughout, in » country covered with canal irrigation and- 
abounding in shallow depressions which imperfectly 
fulfil the duty of drainage lines. . To the north is Lash- 
karganj and the old fort of Bogam Sumru, next comes a considerable plain, and 
then the town itself. There are five muhallas, one of which is Lashkarganj, 
founded by the Begam as the head camp for her troops, for whom the plain be- 
tween it and the town formed the parade-ground. *To the south-east of the town 
there appear to be the remains of some nido attcippts at a fortification. Traces 
of a low ditch still remain, and the entrance way crosses this ditch by a low- 
embankment, and winds, as if for the purpose of defence, by a tortuous lane to 
the Begam’s koihi,^ From thenco it turns, at right angles, westward towards 
the centre of the town and forms the principal road. This main street, as 
well as the side lanes, is low, broken and unmade, and exhibits in places the 
remains of a brick pavement. • To tho west there are a few good masonry houses, 
but, as a rule, the shops are poor and many of tho houses are partly in ruins. A 
metalled road joins the town to Lashkarganj, which forms the market-place, 
^ts two principal streets are laid out at right angles to each other, and at the poinf 
of intersection is a circular space known as the cliank. These roads are asyefi 
unmetalled and are lined by poor looking shops. Altogether the town baa g 
poor and decayed appearance.. « The depth, from the surface, of tiie water m 
wells has risen from twenty feet to ten feet since the introdnotion of oiinal 
irrigation and fevers and spleen enlargement are common. A drainage line 
has been excavated from the south of the town to N4nu, whence it tiima* 

57 
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mstward and enters the Hindan at Kalina, a distance of nine miles. A second 
- line of drainage collects to the south-east and enters the Khoddra ndla, a tri« 
butarj of the East Edli Nadi, near Bajhera, whilst to the north-east the Alipur 
line of drainage enters the same n&la near Pabli. The evil effects of over- 
saturation are exaggerated by the existence of excavations both on the plain 
beyond the town, in the ditch to the south-east of the town and amid ^he 
houses on the liouth, where there is a hollow covering eight bighas of ladd. 
Some efforts have recently been made towards levelling these places and cleaning 
the drainage cut towards the Hindan, and to this object much of the local funds 
is applied. * The town is essentially an agricultural one and has little or no 
trade, A market is held in Lashkarganj every Friday. • 

The Chaukiddri Act is in force in Sardhana, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering 44 men of all grades at an annual cost of Bs. 2,676. This 
is met from a house-tax which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Bs. 5,991, fall- 
ing: at Be. 0-6-2 per head of the population and Bs, 
Local institutions. t, mi i.. 

1-13-2 per house assessed (2,590). The expenditure 

during the same year was Bs. 5,887 which was met from the income and a 
balance of Bs. 2,074 from the previous year. The tahsili building is square 
and fairly kept, and within it are the police-otation and post-office. Close to it 
is a Christian .village and within the town are schools. The old fort of the 
Begam in Lashkarganj is in ruins, and within it presents the appearance of a 
mud-built village with interstices of cultivation which are gradually encroaching 
upon the entire area. The Begam’s residence or hotU on the east side of the 
town. It is a fine modern house with a grand flight of steps at the entrance and 
extensive grounds. It is well kept and in good repair and well furnished, con- 
taining some fairly executed pictures. It was built in 1834 and is commonly 
known as the kothi Dilkusha. The Boman Catholic Cathedral, built in 1822, 
and St. John’s College are both outside the town on the south. The former is a 
rather imposing building standing within a remarkably large enclosure surrounded 
by a fine ornamental wall. The college is a low masonry house which was once 
the Begam ’s own place of residence. The college is intended for the instruction 
of native priests and is supported from an endowment made by the Begam. The 
Baraugis have four temples ; two of which, known as Ldlji Bdm ko and the 
Chakrawdla, are fine buildings. Local tradition assigns the founding of Sardhana 
to one Baja Sarkat. His family ruled until the arrival of the Musalmdns, whe^ 
all of them were expelled. After a time the place became the property of Dhusar 
and Bishnoi Mahdjans, who, in their turn, were expelled by Tagas during the 
troubles of th^ last century. These latter continue still in possession. The 
ruins, of another building of the Begam still exist at Khirwa Jaldlpur. 

Sardhana, a parganah in tahsil Sardhana of the Meerut district, is bounded 
.on me north by the Muzaffamagar district; on the south and east by parganah 
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Meerut, and on the west by parganah Barndwa. Sardhana is also the head-^ 
quartet's of the tahsil of the same name. In 1872 the area comprised 137 square 
miles andj261 acres, of which 105 square miles and 443 acres were cultivated. 
Of the area assessed to Government revenue, 105 square miles and 400 acrea 
were cultivated, 1 1 square miles and 408 acres were culturable, and 20 squars 
mjjes and 40 acres were barren. 

* The West Kdli and Hindan rivers unite below the village of Pitlokar in 

this parganah. The soil is of excellent quality, con- 

Condition of the parganah. iii j-i* 

sisting of a deep dark loam, producing tino crops of the 
best kind. To the north and east there is a sand ridge which, entering at Sar- 
dhana, proceeds in a south-easterly direction to Khirwa, and on the north-west 
comer adjoining the Kali are a few bad villages showing much raviny land in 
their areas. The Hindan hhdlir^ though inclined to sapd, is fertile and yields 
good crops. Water is close to the surface and kuchcha wells are generally 
easily made and last several years ; but the canal while supplying much of the 
water has had the effect of destroying and supplanting tfie well -irrigation, which 
was always a characteristic of this tract. Mr. Porter thinks that the advantages 
derived from the canals are more than balanced by the injury caused to the wells 
and the uncertainty of the water-supply ; so that on the whole, with the excep- 
tion of the tracts to the north and oast, the parganah has gamed little from tho 
canal. In some cases, particular villages have sustained considerable loss from 
die obstruction to the natural drainage caused by the canal embankments and 
some of the distributary channels. It is, however, right to observe that mea- 
sures have been taken to remedy this evil by the excavation of drainage cuts 
and the clearing and realignment of the existing lines. Irrigation has increased 
from 35*9 per cent, of the cultivated area to 62*^ per cent., whilst cultivation 
has also increased by 29*2 per dent. The irrigation from wells amounts to 
19,496 acres ; from canals 20,914 acres, and from tanks 979 acres : whilst 8,687 
acres still await the plough, of which 3,147 acres are situated in the Hindan 
khddir. 

The past and present Hscal history and other matters relating to the econo- 
mical history of this tract have been given in the district notice, but here it 
will be well to give some account of the state of the 8nmru pargauahs as a wholoy 

^ and their first settlement. The portions of the Sumns 

The Sumru estAtes. 

estates included in the Meerut district on its lapse in 188J5^ 
comprised pargauahs Sardhana, Budh4na, Baraut, Kut4aa and Bamdwa, and 
two other villages. Of these, parganah Budhdna was subsequontly transferred 
to the Mnzaifamagar di strict. The net demand of all these par^nahs for twenty 
years (1814—1834 A.D.) averaged Bs. 5,86,650, including cesses, while t^coU 
lections during the same period averaged Rs. 5,67,211 with balances, amonnting 
on the whole to only Bs. 19,439. The mode of settlement adqp^} 


The Sumru estates. 
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Begam was that calculated to extract the very last anna that a cultivator could 
pay. The village rent-rolls were framed on money rates for produce graduat- 
ed to the caste of the culcivators, of whom the Jats held the first rank. As 
compared with the neighbouring British district of Meerut, the rates per 
pukka bigha for sugarcane ranged from Its. 6-9 to Rs. 9 as the lowest, to from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 as the highest^ while in Meerut they were Rs. 3 to Rs. 4^ for 
lowest, and Rs. 9 to Rs. 12 for the highest. An allowance of from 2^ to 12 
per cent, was made as nankdr, but to tbe regular revenue were added cesses 
(jahw6b)j one of which was fluctuating according to the amount of tbe land- 
revenue, on which it amounted to seven per cent., and the other fixed, intended 
as a commutation for hhet, nazardna^ and other presents to tax-collectors, which 
the Begam professed to reimburse them for. To these items were added ba- 
lances of takkdvi and arrears, all of which together formed the debit side of tho 
accounts of each village to which the collections were credited.^ 

In realizing the revenue the takkdvi advances were first recovered with 

interest at 25 per cent, per annum, then a second deduc- 
Actual collections. . ^ 

tion at Rs. 7-5 per cent, was made for hatta or loss in 

exchange on inferior rupees, which was continued, even when full-weight 
rupees were current. Taking tho average rent-roll for 20 years at Rs. 5,4 9,847 
the sum of Rs. 34,744 was allowed as nankdr^ leaving R.s. 5,15,103, to which 
must be added Hs. 34,054 as cesses making a total demand of Rs. 5,49,157. The 
collections amounted to Rs. 5,29,7 18, or with batta Rs. 5,67,211. That there was 
such a small arrear as Rs. 19,439 through such a long series of years is duo to tho 
fact that sugarcane, tho principal crop, was grown on a system of takkdvi or 
advances. These the cultivator was forced to accejit, and the collectors inspected 
the villages each year, and oyiged each one to till as much land as his means 
would allow. Lumberdars, or head-men of villages, wore also allowed to levy a 
fee amounting to twelve per cent, on tho revenuo. In good villages sugarcane 
land was rated in the village hdchh at Us. 18 the ^ukka bigha, and many villages 
paid as high as ten rupees per acre on the oultivated area, so that many villages 
were obliged to eke out their revenue by taxing trades, luring carts and tho 
like. In fact the cultivators were only left sufficient to keep body and soul 
together. Mr. Plowdon writes Tho rule seems to have been fully recog- 
nized and acted up to by the Begam which declared that, according tp Muham- 
madan law * there shall he left for every man who cultivates his lands as, 
much as he requires for bis own support, till the next crop he reaped, and that of 
his family and for seed. This much shall he left to him ; what remains is l^d- 
tax and shall go to the public treasury.’ For considering her territory as a 
private estate and her subjects as serfs, she appropriated the whole produce of 
their la bour, with the exception of what sufficed to keep body and soul together. 

} From Mr. T. C. Plovdea’s Report, Set. Rep., I, aao. 
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It was hy these meaDS, and by nicely keeping the balance, and always limiting 
her demand to the exact point of endurance, and with, equally due regard to 
favourable or unfavourable seasons, that a factitious state of prosperity was 
induced and maintained, which though it might, and I believe did, deceive the 
Begam’s neighbours into an impression that her country was highly prosper- 
0 % could not delude the population into content a id happiness. Above the 
surface and to the eye all was smiling and prosperous, but within was rottenness 
and misery. Under these circumstances the smallness of the above arroar is 
no proof of tho fairness of the revenue. It rather shows that the collections 
were as much as tlio Begam’s ingenuity could extract, and this balance being 
imrealir/able, the demand was by so much at least too high.” As long as the 
Begam retained possession of her energy and strength, this system, the product 
of her own tact and shrewdness, flourished. But when her heir attempted to 
meddle in the administration, during the last few years of her life, the fictitious 
nature of the prosperity of her estates became apparent. He abandoned the old 
system and its advances and ma le a sottlorncnfc for tTlroe years. Adopting the 
old demand plus cesses, be allowed only a set-off of five per cent, and attempt- 
ed to collect the rest as regular revenue. The net revenue of this settlement 
for 1^43 fasH was Rs. 6,01 ,388, exclusive of 35 villag^w hojd khdm. This result- 
ed in an increase of a lakh of rupees in the demand, while no assistance 
was reddered in bad seasons or when untoward circumstances affected the 
cultivator. The result may be easily imagined : in the first year of the lease 
92 villages fell under direct management, in tho second six, and in the third 
28 more villages, amounting to one-third of the whole estate. Ruin was im- 
|)ending, when the Begam's death, in January, 1836, and the consequent lapse 
of the estate to the British, induced the cultivators to return to their homes. 

Mr. T. C. riowden was appointed to settle tho parganahs. A summary 
Firit BettiementB settlement, at a uniform reduction of nineteen per cent, 
on the lease, was first made to allow of preparations 
being made for a regular settlement. Mr. Plowdon apparently put aside 
the Begam’s collections, and found Rs. 5,44,000 a fair sum for the Government 
demand, which he distributed over the parganahs and then on each village. 
This work, from the absence of all data that could be relied upon, was not very 
satisfactorily performed. For we find from Mr, Forbes’ report that the most 
• startling inequalities in assessment were perpetrated. Some estates paid lesa^ 
than one-third of their net assets as land-revenue, whilst others had only culti-^ 
valwg profits left them. These inequalities were most glaring in every par- 
ganah in the case of the Jit proprietors, who seem to have been ground 
down to the utmost. The cause for this is not difficult to discover. The 
Begam’s diwdn was a Taga, between whose clansmen and the Jits there has 
ever been the bitterest enmity. The feud was heightened by the murdhr of the 
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Taga, diwdn of Bamnauli in Barn^wa by the Jits of ibe neighbouring villager. 
‘‘ In this way,” writes Mr. Forbes, “by placing the slightest dependence upon 
an average of collections the injustice which springs from old party-feuds has 
been continued up to the present time.” It has been one of the principal 
objects of the framers of the, new settlements to correct these inequalities, 
which, however, have become so stereotyped as to be incapable of removal aton^o. 
The reduction in the assessment of over-taxed estates has been accomplished, 
but it has not been possible all at onoe to raise the demand on the Taga villages 
to the full quota which the State has a right to deraaiid. However, the relief 
from cesses and miscellaneous dues and other exactions effecto 1 by Mr, Plowden 
was sufficient to give the Jata new life. Their industry was redoubled, and not 
only did they occupy fully their own villages, but swarmed out into those 
around, forming the most valuable tenantry of those landowners who were too 
proud to cultivate their own estates or were unable to manage them. 

In the Sardhana parganah Mr, Plowden’s assessment has been* lowered 

4n«nine villages. In one J&t village alone (Chhur) it 
Parganah Sardhana. , , . ® , . . « „ 

has been found necessary to remit Rs. 3,100. Still 

the land-revenue all round has been raised by Rs. 13,466, or 8'5 per cent., though 

the rate on cultivation has fallen from Rs. 3*2 to Rs. 2-9-3 per acre, owing to 

ibe increase in the cultivated area. Only 12,738 acres, or 14 per cent. >of the 

total area have changed hands, exclusive of ivfopaltU confiscated for rebellion. 

Rajputs, sold or mortgaged 3,998 acres, J4ts 1,228, and Tagas 1,456 acres, 

while Baniyas have bought up 2,996 acres or nearly one-fourth of the whole. 

The prevailing tenure is hhdyachdra, Rajputs hold nearly half the parganah, 

next (in the south-west) Jdts, and next Tngas. Path&ns own three villages; 

Biliiches, two ; Gujars, one;.Rawa8, one; Sayyids, one; and Mow&tis, one. 

Sardhana is now a flourishing parganah; sugarcane occupies 14 per cent, of 

the cultivated area, cotton 10 per cent, and wheat 33 per cent. The cane 

cultivation is, perhaps, the best in the district owing to the land being left 

fallow for one harvest before it is planted. 

The following statement compares the statistics of Mr. Plowden’s and Mr. 
Forbes* settlements:— 


CULTIVITBD. 


Period of settlement. 


Former, 

Present, {Bingar..!! 
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Acres. Acres. Acres. Bs. Rs. a. p. 

8^ 914151,357 70,889 i|87,,7l4 8 9 8 

4,849 7,496 1 | 71 iqa • g a 

69,on 67,558 ] **^*»*®® * ® * 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Sardliana contained 61 in- 
habited villages, of which 4 had less than 200 in* 
Population. habitants; 19 had between 200 and 500; 15 had. 

between 500 and 1,000; 16 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 5 had be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only 
to|vu containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Sardhana with 12,466 in- 
habitants. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 82,401 souls (37,740 females), 
giving 601 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
60,530 Hindus, of whom 27,482 were females; 21,516 MusalmAns, amongst 
whom 10,111 were females; and 354 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 6,304 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,857 were females ; 8,282 Rajputs, including 3,382 females ; 6,092 
Bauiyas (2,776 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “ the other castes’’ of the census returns, which show a total of 39,853 
souls, of whom 18,467 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions 
found in this parganah are the Gaur (3,278), Sarasut (131), Bhiit (281), Dakaut 
(159), Gujr4ti, Ghaurasiya and Gantam. The Rajputs belong to the ChanlAn 
(646), Tonw&r (51), Kachhwdha, Bbat and Sombanai clans and the Baniyas 
to the Agarwdl (1,002), Saraugi (3,637), Gadariya (1,096), *Bishni (128), and 
Raja-ke-barddari subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the following have 
more than one thousand members each ; — Taga (3,424), Kahdr (3,606), Hajjam 
(1,194), Jdt (6,707), Kumhar (2,132), Chamdr (9,748), Bhangi (3,156), and 
Jaldha (1,251). The following have less than one thousand members:— 
Mali, Jogi, Koli, Garariya, Sondr, Lohdr, Barhai, Bharbhiinja, Gujar, 
Goshdin, Ahir, Bairdgi, Chhipi, Kaldl, Dhobi, I^odba, Khatik, Saisi, Dbanak, 
Darzi, Kanjar, Saini, and Mind. The Musalmdns comprise Shaikhs (9,866), 
Fathans (1,549), Sayyids (457), and Mughals (139); the remainder are 
unspecified. 

The occupations of * the people are shown in the statistics collected at the . 

Occuputioos census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 622 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests^ doctors, and the like; 3,783 in domestic service, as personal servants, 

, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 1,365 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 11,743 in agricultural operations; 6,199 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,913 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 764 . as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irre- 
ispective of age or sex, the same returns give 23,878 as landholders, 8,223 as 
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cultivators, and 50,300 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri^ 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,678 males as able to read and write out of a total male population number- 
ing 41,661 souls. In 1852 there were 80 estates in Sardbana comprising 
78,680 acres, two estates were added in 1853, making an area then of 87,532 
acres. , 

Sardhana, a tahsil of the Meerut district, comprises pargauahs Sardhana aild 
Barnawa. The total area, according to the census of 1872, then contained 251 
square miles and 45 acres, of which 184 square miles and 215 acres were culti- 
vated. The area assessed to Government revenue amounted to 25 1 square miles 
and two acres, of which 184 square miles and 172 acres were cultivated, 23 
square miles and 2U9 acres were culturable, and 43 square miles and 171 acres 
were barren. Tlie land- revenue for the same year stood at Rs. 3,00,438 (or with 
cesses Rs. 3,30,511), ftilling on the total area at Re. 1-13-11 per acre, on the 
area assessed to Government revenue at Rs. 1-13-1 1 per acre, and on the cul- 
tivated acre at Rs. 2-6'-'@*. The total population numbered 147,398 souls 
^67,843 females), giving 5t87 tp the square mile, distributed among 128 villages. 
The same statisiics show 7 persons insane, 3 idiots, 10 deaf and dumb, 207 blind, 
and 23 lepers in the tabs.il . All other matters pertaining to the history of the 
tahsil will be found under the district notice or separately under each paiganah. 

Sarzapub, a village in parganah Elastindpur of the Mawdna tahsil, is distant 
27*5 miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was only 261. It has *a 
second-class police-station. 

Shahdara, a town in parganah Loni and tahsil Ghdziabad of the Meerut 
district, is situated near the left bank of the East Jumna canal, about 31 miles 
from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 7,227, and in 1872 was 7,257, of 
whom 5,683 were Hindds (2,686 females) and 1,574 wore Musalmans (767 
females). It lies within the area of village Chandawali. This place was 
founded by Shah Jahan and named Shahdara or (royal gate) by him. His ob*- 
ject was to make Shahdara an emporium for the supply *of grain to his troops. 
The muhallah Dalhai was destroyed by Suraj Mai, Jdt, of Bhartpur (Bhuri^ 
pore), and just before the battle of Pdnipat the town itself was plundered « 
by the soldiers of Ahmad Sh ih Durdni. The ddl of Dalhai is much celebrated 
in the neighbourhood, and the sweetmeats of Shahdara are much esteemed, fhe 
most important inhabitants are Mahdjans and Brahmans. A large trade iiu 
shoes, leather, and sugar-refining is carried on. There is a first-clw police- • 
station and an imperial post-ofiSce. Shahdara has a municip£^|& 
affairs are managed by a committee, of w^bom three are official and are ^ 
elected by the tax-payers. The income is derived from an octroi tax, which ilir 
1872-73 fell at Re. l-Q-5 per head of the population. The followi^/jl^^e^e^ 
ments show the income of the mnnioipafiiy for four years and the character of 
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imports for two years* The grain duty has been abolished and a tax oil carts 


laden with grain has been substituted for it : — 


Beoeiptk 

$ 1 
1 

n 

s 

i 

1 

Bxpendltnre. 


1 

1 

1 

.^Ipenlng balance. ... 

CiaiB I.— Food and drink, 

„ IL-Anlnal8 for 
slaughter. 

„ III.— FueL Ac., 

„ IV.— Building materl- 

„ V.— Drugs, spices, .. 1 

„ VI.— Tobacco, , ^ 

” VII.— Textile fabrics, 
^VIIL-Metals, 

Total octroi. 

Tolls on carts and car* 
riages. 

Rents, 

Fines, 

Founds, 

Hlseellaneons, 
Extraordinary, ... 

Total, 

Bs. 

3,795 

10,744 

161 

116 

84 

17 

43 

196 

7 

11,366 

68 

83 

61 

1,056 

4 

Bs. 

9,623 

6,378 

180 

261 

82 

24 

24 

684 

7 

6,630 

963 

108 

*164 

726 

43 

Bs. 

6,622 

1,411 

160 

181 

103 

S3 

86 

308 

6 

8,228 

1,237 

63 

34 

89 

681 

16 

Bs. 

2,544 

617 

186 

146 

99 

21 

18 

223 

6 

1,216 

1,360 

66 

23 

127 

676 

Ck^eetion, 

Head-office, 

Original works, ... 

Compensation, 

Repairs, Ac., 

Police, 

Eduoution. 

Consenrancy, 

Cbarltablo CTants, 

Hoad watering, 
Miscellaneous, 

ToM^ 

1,230 

260 

768 

1,060 

743 

2,180 

“isi 

26 

267 

26 

Bs. 

1,446 

232 

2,989 

2,408 

1,960 

1,843 

392 

874 

696 

288 

97 

Bs. 

1,289 

66 

1,588 

48 

60 

1,776 

886 

420 

880 

808 

04 

Bi. 

777 

60 

1,784 

117 

0 

1,766 

215 

480 

146 

12 

146 

16.373 

18,137 

9,867 

6.910 

6,760 

12,613 
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StaJUfMnt slmnng import of taxable articles for two years into Shahdara, 




iVef imports in 


Consumption per head in 

Articlei. 

1873-74. 

1874-76. 


1 1874-76. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 


Mds. 

Bs. 

Mds. 

lls. 

Mds. s. c. 

Rs. a. p 

Mds. 8. c 

B8.a. p. 

Sugar, an refloed, ... 

47,662 

1,76.767 

3,899 

13,980 

6 22 1 


0 21 6 

... 

Glii, 

6.36 

n.S42 

486 

9,626 

0 2 16 

... 

0 2 10 

••• 

Other articles of 
food. 

S,167 

loads 

1,718 

1,609 

loads 

7,602 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

Oil and oil-seeds, ... 

6,068 

9,954 

4,648 

7,386 

0 27 14 

... 

0 26 9 

1 0 6 

Fuel, &c., 

... 

1,641 

8,344 

... 

1,699 

• ^ 

0 3 7 

UJ 

0 8 6 

Building materials, 

897 


3,288 

... 

0 7 4 

M. 

0 r 1 

Drugs and spices,... 

2,116 

611 

1,361 

0 4 16 

... 

1 0 9 IS 

... 

Tobacco, 

European and nati?e 
cloth. 

618 

1,110 

386 

672 

0 8 6i 

... 

0 1 18 

... 

tat 

11,109 

... 

10,676 

... 

1 8 4 

... 

• 

1 7 8 

Native shoes, 

666 

9,065 


10,667 

... 

1 4 0 

... 

1 7 4 

Metals, 

686 

388 

49 

389 

... 

0 0 9 

t*. 

0 0 10 


The duty on grain was abolished and a toll on carts laden vvith grain was sub- 
stituted in 1873-74. The sugar imports were only for nineteen days in 1874-75 ; 


loads are in addition to the value of other articles of food ; the tax on animals 
was let out on contract. 

ShahjabXnfub, a large village in parganah Kithor and tahsfl Mawdna of 
the Meerut district, is distant 17 miles from Meerut and about one mile eastward 
of Kithor on the Meerut and Garhmuktesar metalled road. The population 
in 1865 was 3,350 and in 1872 was 3,586, consisting principally of Fathdnf, 
M&is, Chamdrs, and Mihtars. The site is fairly level and lies on each side of 
the Meerut road. Between the southern portion and the Meerut road is a large 
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irregaUr ezcaTation full of water which aeryes for the reoepiion of fbi drainage 
from the country rouud. To the west of this is a small bazar of poor mud huts 
where a market is held on Saturdays. In the town itself there are five large 
ha veils bordered by brick walls^ around which the mud-built houses of the people 
cluster without any apparent arrangement. Sh&hjabanpur is a purely agri- 
cultural village, inhabited by cultivators and landowners. There is a Govern- 
ment school and a small Musalmdn school, where pupils are taught to read the 
Kor&u. The water in the wells has risen from 23 feet to 15 feet from the sur- 
face since the introduction of the Andpshahr branch of the Ganges canal, and 
is not so sweet as it used to be. Fever and spleen diseases are common, and of 
late years very prevalent. Shahjahanpur was founded in the reign of the .Em- 
peror Shdhjahdn by one Niir Khdn, Pathan, who obtained a grant of land in 
the vicinity. There is a post-office and an encamping-gronnd for troops here. 
Water is abundant, but supplies can only be had after notice. 

Shimsher in parganah Jalalabad and tahsil Ghdziabad of the Meerut district, 
23 miles from Meerut, wa.:^ormerIy a celebrated village. The inhabitants were 
Kayaths in the service of die Hindu kings of Dehli. It is said that the place 
was so wealthy that it contained no less than 52 possessors of elephants. 
Shahdb-ud-din and Ala-ud^din ravaged the place, and the Kayaths fled never to 
return again till the*^iime of Shdh Alain. There are now a few KAyath families, 
and a considerable number of cultivators have settled here under them. The 
population in 1872 numbered only 250 souls. 

SiJbirpub, or Sarurpur, a large village in parganah KulAna and tahsil BAgpat 
of the Meerut district, is distant, 28f miles from Meerut. Surirpur first appears 
with more than 5,000 inhabitants in the census returns of 1872, when the numbers 
were 5,2 1 6, of whom 4,849 were Hindus (2,228 females) and 367 were Musalmdns 
(167 females). The inhabitants are for the most part Jats and Hindu Rajputs. 

TtKRi, a large village or town in parganah Barnawa of the Meerut district, is 
distant 27 miles from Meerut. In 1847 the population was returned at 9,882 
souls; in 1853 it is not mentioned, and in 1865 the iiumbers were 5,631. In 1872 
there were 5,698 inhabitants, of whom 4,989 were Hindus (2,277 females) and 709 
were MusalmAns (339 females). There are fivepaWw or subdivisions in the village, 
all of which were formerly held by co-par ceners, but partition has of late years 
been going on to a great extent. A Jat, by name, Theruin said to have founded 
this flourishing agricultural village, and the present occupants are his descendants. 
Tikri is one of the villages from which the portion of BarnAwa lying to the north of ^ 
the Earsuni NAdi is called ^ Chaugaon,’ or Hbe tract of the four villages.’ The 
other villages are Nirpura, DAha, and Doghat. The land in the neighbourhood ia 
somewhat sandy, owing to the presence of a depression in the general level of the 
country, which serves as a drainage channel for this portion of BamAwa. The pat- 
tis of Tikri areBatoAra, Dabra, MenawAra, Dhamara, ChbajyAna,and BhojyArar 
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[Muzaffabnaqab, a distriot in the Meerut division, is bounded on the nor^ 
by the Sah&ranpnr district ; on the east by the ' 

which separates it from the Bijnanr distriot ; on 
west by the Jumna, forming the boundary between these Frorinoei and tlir' 
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PaDj&b, and on the south by the Meerut district/^ Mm^fFarnagar lies between 
north latitude 29°-ll'-30" and 29M6'-15'^, and east longitude 77 ®-3' -45" and 
78M0'-45" with an area® in 1874 of 1,053,201 acres, or 1,645 square niiles 
and 401 acres, and a population in 1865 returned at 682,212, and in 1872 at 
690,107 souls, of whom 498,950 were flindiis, 191,097 were Musalmdns, and 60 
were Christians, giving 4 1 9 '5 to the sq uare mile. ® The length of the district from 
nprth to south varies from 31 to 36 miles, and its extreme breadth is about 61 miles. 

The following table shows the existing administrative subdivisions, with their 
Administrative subdivi- area, population, and assessment. The area of the 
parganahs of the Ganges canal tract* is that given in 
the returns of the revision of settlement as corrected in 1874 ; for the remain- 
der the measurements of 1861-62 have been taken : — 





Includes 





Present 

talisi'l. 

Parganah. 

Entered in the 
*J*K4~Ahbari 

1 

Num- 
ber 
of vil- 
lages 
in 

1875. 

Land- 
reven nc 
in 1281 
f a sli 
(1874 

A. D.) 

Area in 
acres 
in I8“4. 

Popula- 

tion. 

In the police 
jurisdiction of 
station. 


1 

Mimffarnagar, 

parwat, 

Ilaghra, 

64 

Us. 

82,160 

1 

6}, 554 ! 

48,888 

Muzaffarnagar. 

Tiiawi. 

1 2 

Baglira, 

Cl 

82,963 

60,006 

69,044 

44,164 



Charthawal, ... 

Charllidwal, ... 

60 

61,856 

34,930 

Chnrlhdwal. 

M b 1 


Pur Chhapar,,., 

fur Chhapar,... 

61 

69,800 

69,647 

31,026 

Pur. 

.43 1 

1 6 

Gordhanpur, ... 

Tughlik|iur, ... 

74 

17,402 

47,506 

13,394 

Gordhanpur. 

a ( 

6 

Slmiaii, ... 

Bannt, 

62 

1,91,449 

64,767 

55,876 

Shdmii. 

1 

7 

Kill r dim, 

Kiiirana, 

45 

63,660 

67..346 

38,89H 

Kairdma. 

OT < 

8 

Thdtifi Bhawan, 

Thaiia Bhiin, ... 

66 

67,994 

67,690 

41,928 

Thdua Bh.awan 

i-i 1 

9 

Bidauli, 

Bidauli, 

54 

29,211 

55,610 

23,268 

Bidauli,Chausd< 

r 

*0 

Jh.aujiiana, ... 

.Ihanjhaaa, ... 

62 

68,6.38 

60,117 

36,090 

n&« 

.Thanjh&na. 

I ( 

11 

ildnsath, 

Jauli, 

62 

81,110 

61,968 

37,097 

Jan Bath. 


1 12 

Khutauli, 

Khataufi, ... 

88 

88,106 

6^948 

62,293 

49,267 

Khdtaulii 

s 1 


Uliuma, ... 

B li u m a and 

68 

80, >45 

86,990 

Mitaiipur, 

Bhupa. 

s 1 

1 n 

Dhukarheri, ... 

^Siunbalhcra. 

Sikri-Bluikar- 

64 

78,061 1 

78,003 

39,578 

d 

1 1 

[ 

Budhdna, 

hcri. 

Budhdna, ... 

44 

70,839 

51,046 

41,675 

69,829 

Budhaua. 


1 16 

Shikdrpur, . ... 

Sorou Palriand 

67 

1,05,240 

' 64,016 

Shdhpur. 


in 

Kandhla, ... 

KUudi. 

Kaudhla, 

69 

1,13,9^ 

68,152 

63,859 

Edndhla. 

•-< 


Total, ... 


1,044 

12,24,676 

1,063,201 

690,089 



^ The principal authorities for this notice arc the of&cial records connected with the settlement, 
ihc reports of the Sanitary CommisBioners and Canal Engineers, the records of the Board of Reve- 
mi3 in Allahabad, notes by Mr. G, Williams, C.S., and notes and, chiefly and most largely, M;S. 
ports by Mr. A . Cadell, C.S., on the parganahs of ihc Ganges canal tract. ’‘The area in 1 848 was 

given at 1,0.^4,890 acres; in I85S at 1,053,641 acre.^; in 1863-64 (settlement) at 1,033,463 acrest in 
1866 at 1,064,065 acres, and by the census of 1879 the district contained 1,061,989 acres. Mostof these 
diBcrcpniie.ie.s are explainable ns due to loss by diliivioii or increaso by alluvion or transfer, or receipt 
of pat<rhcs of hind and villages from other districts. ' ’‘The district details show the same num- 
ber of Hindus and Musalmatis, 67 Europeans, one Eurasian, flve Armenians, and one Native Christian, 
or a total of C90,ill souls. The parganah details give a total of 690,089 sotils, and l^is 1 have fol- 
lowed throughout. A district return gives the population as 690,210. ^The six parganahs 

of the Gauges canal tract referred to in this notice are fur Ch^par, Mosaffaroagar, Ebfttauli, Janlio 
OAnsath, Bhiiiua-Sambalhera, and BUukarheri. s . • • 




ADHlNliSTRATlVE OHANdUS. 


Parganab K&ndhlai in the reign of Akbar, belonged to sirkdr Delili 

^ all the remainder of the district to sirkdr Sahdranpur. 
Admmistratire changes. _ . , , .... . , . , 

Owing to the changes which have taken placa in the 

boundaries of the parganahs for alministrativo purposes, the existing par- 
ganahs represent the Akbari mahdis only in name. Sarwat was superseded 
by Muzaffarnagar in Sliahjalian’s reign, when parganahs Sarwat and Kliatanli 
wi^e bestowed upon Sayyid Muzaffar Khan, bettor known as Khdnjahdn, 
whose son founded MuzaiFarnagar. Tugblikpur was known as Nurnagar betwoeu 
1842 and 18o5, and afterwards as Gordhanpur. Banat was early absorbed in 
Sliamli, which bore the name of Shamil Banat up to the sottloment in I8d0. 
Shtunli itself formed a portion of Kairana. A village of Kairana named' 
Miihammadpur Zanardar formed a portion of the j6gir of Nawab Hikim 
Miikarrab Khan in the reign of Jahangir, and was bestowed by him on a fol- 
lower, who founded a bazar in Muhainmadpur and calle.1 it after his own name 
Shamli. The remained in the family of Miikarrab Khan until the reign 
of Baliaiur Sh&h, who resumed it and formed it wilji ix few other villages into 
a tappa, which in course of time acquired the name ,of a parganab. J.irisat'i 
was taken from Jauli and formed into a separate parganab througli the inflaenoe 
of the Sayyitls in the reign of Farrukhsiyar. It was incorporated with what 
remained of Jauli iu 1842 under the name of Jauli-Jahsath and the tahsil 
now usually called Jansath. Tbana Blum derives its mwno from the founder of 
the principHl town in tho parganab, but since the conquest tlio town has been- 
called Thana Bhawau from a celebrated Hindu temple to Btiaw&iii. Bhukarhori 
comprises the old parganab of Sfkri Bhukarheri. Bhuma was a separate par<^ 
ganah until the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1838, when it was broken 
up and the greater portion was included in Bahsiima. Tho latter parganab was 
agaiu dismembered, and the northern portions wotft to swell tho area of the re*> 
constituted parganab of Bhuma and part of Bhukarheri. Bl.uma is now in- 
cluded with Bambalhcra as one parganab, known as Bhdina-Samballiera or sim-v 
ply Bhuma. Shikarpur is made up of portions of tho two old Akbari parganahs 
of Scroll Palri and Rhudi : the latter is the old name of tho town of Sliikdrpuiv 
The district was attaohed to Moradabad in 1803, and as it now stands,. 

formed in August, 1804, a portion of tho Sahdranpiir 
Ch»»ge..inco.hec»,«e.t which extended from the Si-v6lifc l.illH an far 

south as tho northern parganahs of the Bulandshahr district. For the first c' 
f^o years a portion of the district was administered by the Ilesidentat Dolili' 
until, in 1805-06, the unwieldy tract w'as divided into a northern and southern^ 
charge under Collectors stationed at ISaharanpur and Meerut.* It was nut 

.^Board's Bee , Dec. 14, 1804, No. 80. The parganihs of Kiiwa lc» the wiat of Farukhabaii; ' 
inoiuding Sikandi^ were attached to Aligarh, m well aa Anupilmhr from Moradabad. The line* 
separating the northern from the soutbera diviaieu of Siaiiaraiipur pus^icd through Muzillariiggatt* 
to the Ulffira Qbdt og Jumna. 
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aruzAmmoAR distbiot, 


until 1824 that the nucleus of the present district of Muzaffamagar was 
formed by creating a sub-collectorship at Muzaffarnagar, with reyenne juris- 
diction over parganahs MuzaBfamagar, Baghra, Sh&mli, Bidanli| Jhanjhinai 
Gharthdwal, Khdtauli, Jauli, Fiir Chhapdr, Gordhanpur, Bhukarheri, J&nsathj 
or Soran Soron, and Lalukheri. Mr. W. Dundas^ was the first sub-collector^ 
and he was succeeded in 1826 by Mr. Franco, during whose administration the 
sub-collectorship was converted into a regular district, and further changes took 
place which reduced the Sahdranpur district proper to only 24 parganahs. 
Sah&ranpur lost parganahs Lakhnauti and Nfirnagar at this time. Of the, 
parganahs named above, Jauli is now included in JAnsath and Soron in 
Shikdrpur. The next great series of changes took place in 1841, consequent on 
_ the settlement in 1838-40, when the following transfers 

were made from ISaharanpur to this district : — 


Pargonoh. 

No. of villages. 

0) 

P 

a 

> 

a 

Parganah. 

• c 

C 

si 

s 

a 

► 

O 

4 

i 

% 

s 

Parganah. 


i 

M 

Parganah. 

No, of Tillages. 

a> 

1- 

S 

8(ihiranpur, ‘ ... 

3 

Rs. 

1,726 

Mandlanr, 

“1 

6 

Bs. 

1,431 

hiakur ... 

1 

Rs. 

3,608 

Bhawan, ... 
Chausatkheri 


Rs. 

6 9,068 

I'euband, ... 

Kauipur, ... 

10 

9,490 

mudfi 

JaurAsi, 

1 

6UO 

Gangoh, 

5 

3,761 

10,312 


7,174 

1 

Rurki, ... 

12 

1 

4,170 

Nanauta, 

6 

Total ... 

184 

1,01,889 


The following table shows the distribution of these transfers amongst the 
parganahs of the Muzafiarnagar district 


Parganah. 

!> 

5 

O 

d 

Z 

Bevenue. 

Parganah? 

No. Of villages, j 

d 

1 

Parganah. 

f 

i 

SP 

1 

0 

1 

i 


No. of villages. 

Bevenne. 



Bs. 



Rs. 



Bs. 


■ 

Bs. 

Rudhana, 

1 

1,200 

JAnsath, 

1 


EbAtaoli, 

1 

686 


|H 


Th&na Bhawan, 

11 

46,62ft 

Mnzaffar- 

4 


Eair&na, 

2 


Total ... 



Gordhanpnr, ... 


6,841 

ChafthA- 

20 

18,116 

Baghra, 

6 



■ 

m 




wal. 









Jhanjh&na, ... 

20 


Bidauli,... 

4 

1,220 

Shimli, 

1 

4 

.7,880 


1 

■ 


At the same time 93 villages, assessed at Bs. 69,781, were transferred to 
Sahdranpur, viz,, two villages assessed at Rs. 1,400 from Baghra; five at Bs. fi,045 
from Fur GhhapAr; 17 at Bs. 7,813 from Nurnagar, and 69 at Bs. 54,523 
from Lakhnauti. Of the Lakhnauti villages, 58 were transferred to Gangoh, 

' Mr. Dundns roportB hating received charge of the several parganahs in his sab-collector- 
ship frum the Hon’blo Mr. Cavendish and from the Collectors of Meerut and Sabdransni on the 
and, sth| and ISth March, 1824, respectively. 
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three to Nak4r^ seven to Bimpur, and one to the K4tha parganah ; and of the 
remainder^ four were transferred to Deoband^ eight to Manglaur, nine to Bdrki, 
and three to Jaw41apar. These arrangements were sanctioned hy Qovernment 
and came into force from J anuarj, 1842. At the same time that these changes 
took place to the north, the southern boundar j was enlarged b j the transfer of 
parganahs Shikdrpur, Budh4na, K4ndhla, Kairdna, Qangeru, Phug4na, Titar- 
w^,and Bhuma Sambalhera from Meerut. Glangoru has since been absorbed 
in Eindhla, Titarw&ra in Kairdna, and Phug&na in K4ndhla. In 1820 Gangeru 
contained only two villages, Titarw4ra had only eight, Soron six, Phug&na 
seven, Lalukheri sixi Jauli 16, and Sambalhera 16. Some idea of the 
changes that have taken place and of the difficulty of identifying the exact 
areas of the old parganahs may be gathered from a comparison of the number of 
mahils included in some of the parganahs in 1820 with the returns of 1860 : — 




1810. 


I860. 



1890. 


I860. 

Farganab. 

i 

'Si 

Bevenoe 

of 

1819-ao. 

i 

'Si 

Berenue. 

Parganah* 

. 

i 

P 

Bevenue 

of 

1810-90. 

1 

u 

a 

Bevenve, 

Bhbma, ... 

so 

Bs. 

6,816 

8S 

Bs. 

46,706 

KtirSna, ... 

KhStauu, ... 


Bs. 

19.006 

67 

Bs. 

69,897 

Baghra, ... 

as 

89,461 

76 

81,691 

78 

47,669 


61,811 

Jauli, 

KSudhla, ... 

IS 

6,810 

68 

6,S7S 

Shiklrpor, ... 
SbSmlf, 

44 

60,960 

89,667 

VM 

1,08,801 

4S 

40,396 

76 

1,11,410 

84 


1,20,057 


The changes in ISbS'-bd were chiefly internal and resulted in the transfer of 12 
villages from Meerut to Muzaffarnagar, and of one vil- 
asi 9-S4. Muzaffarnagar to Meerut, viz., two from Chha- 


prauli tolUndhla, five from Niloha-Tdrapur to J4nsath, and five from the same 
parganah to Bhdma, whilst one village was transferred from Bhdma to Niloha. 

^ There are two civil courts in the district, that of the munsif of Muzaffarnagar 
and that of the Munsif of Sh&mli. In 1860-61 there were seven magisterial 
courts in the district, eight revenue courts, and four covenanted civilians. The 
staff in 1875 comprised three covenanted mvilians-^the magistrate-collector, joint 
magistrate, and assistant magistrate ; one native deputy collector, four tahsilddrs 
with judicial powers, and seven honorary magistrates— Sayyid Husain Ali Eh4n, 
Lila Ude Bim, Abid Husain, Mahdi Husain, Bii Ganeshi Lil, Hii Umar 
Singh, and Sibit Ali. Besides the executive staff there is a district superipr 
tendent of policLjU civil surgeon, and a deputy inspector of schools. 

The district of Mnza^nagar may be divided into four tracts. Qn % 

PhTdoaifestsm. «***^®®® east, the parganah of Oordbanpnr, sitnaM 
entirely in the valley of the Chmges, and to the 
of it, in saccessioni the valley portions of Bbukarheri and Bhtoa Samhalhffi^a 
form the first tract. Kezt comes the tract between the Qa&ges and the west 

60 
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K41iiiadi watered by the Ganges canal ; then the K4E-Hindan da4b ; and lastly^ 
the tract to the west of the Hindan bordering npon the Jnmna and partly wa- 
tered by the eastern Jnmna canal.f Gordhanpnr lies in the delta formed by 
North east oonflaence of the Sol4ni with the Ganges* All along 

the Sol&ni river from north to south the parganah con* 
sists of an almost continuons swamp fed by. the overflow from the river and by 
percolation from the Ganges cand. The Sol^ni formerly flowed in a sufficiexfljy 
deep bed through the middle of the parganah, but of late years it has formed for 
itself a channel just below the upland through the line of jhils which mark the 
old bed of the Ganges. The change of course in the river and the increasing 
percolation from the canal have combined to ruin many villages, and in a great 
portion of the parganah the settlement concluded in 1862 has broken down, 
and thirty-nine villages of Gordhanpnr and six estates of Fflr OhhapAr situated 
to the east of the Soldni, and which it is proposed to incorporate with the for- 
mer parganah, are leased annually to the zaminddrs. Considerable efforts have 
been made by the Irrigation Department, both by embankments and by drain- 
age lines, to prevent flooding from the river and to drain the marsh, but the com- 
pletion of the scheme is still distant, and as yet but little benefit has resulted. 
Between themarsh affected villages to the west of the parganah and the Ganges, 
the land is on a higher levdi, but although water is close to the surface, irrigation 
is not general and is but little required. In the immediate vicinity of the Ganges 
the great river and its branches run riot through the land and make cultivation 
a very hazardous speculation. Communication, too, is restricted during the rains, 
and even during the winter months the ferries on the Soldni are rendered difficult 
by sudden freshes, due partly to the rain fall and partly to the escape-water 
from the Ganges canal, and the roads into the tract are either mere cart-tracts 
or are much neglected. Thcte considerations have led to a recommendation 
that Gordhanpnr should be attached to the Bdrki tahsil of the Sahdranpur dis- 
trict and should be administered by the subdi visional officer stationed at Bdrki* 
To the south of Gordhanpnr, the Ganges, although it has of late years rece- 
South-east considerably, comes within a few miles of the up- 

lands, but again flows in a south-westerly direction, 
leaving a gradually increasing extent of valley land in parganahs Bhukarheri 
and Bhdma Sambalhera.^ The old high bank of the Ganges marks the division 
throughout between the uplands and the khddir or valley. Hie khddir as seen 
from this ridge presents a broad, far-stretching tract of level covered witk 
patches of cultivation, but generally bearing nothing more than the coarse grasses 
known as pannt, paUl^ and aarkora^ with occasional clumps of tamarisL In 
the cold season it is clothed in brown, trees are scarce and the grass has then be- 
gun to wither, and here and there rivulets occur, and beyond all is seen the stream 


2 ^ parginahs hereafter foran account of the hhadir. 


South-east 
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of the Chinges itself* In this tract, too, percolation from the canal is 
doing its work, and village after village has keen injured by increasing 
marsh. Nor is the injury at an end, for year by year, fresh fields become 
useless and the cultivated area dv^indles. Canal irrigation has made the upland 
so much more attractive to cultivators that it is now difficult to keep the in- 
habitants of the valley in the tract that they have occupied from time immemo- 
ri|i^. The population is decreasing, and wild* animals, especially pig and hog- 
deer, are becoming more numerous every year, so that between the deterioration’ 
of the soil, the superior attractions held out elsewhere to tenants and the increasing 
difficulty of cultivation, the future of this tract is not promising. The ktMvtj 
however, will always be a useful grazing ground, and it may perhaps 
be made to yield a larger supply of wood for the ploughs and sugar- 
mills of the prosperous upland than it does at present. The land-revenue 
in a great portion of this tract has fallen off very seriously as the subjoined 
statemait shows, and it is hardly to be hoped that still further loss will be 
averted: — 
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enter the Meeratdisiriot Tothe west of the canal, the descent into the Fallejr of 
thG west E&li nadi is m the northern parganahs generally more gradual, but 
in the southern parganah of Kh4ianli, a belt of broken land divides in inost vil- 
lages the generally level upland from the valley of the river. Here, too, perco- 
lation from the canal has destroyed much fertile land. 

The chief physical feature of the entire tract is the presence of sand which 
Sandy ridges. occurs in belts of hillocks with a direction from north» t6 

south, and occasional transverse ridges in the north and 
in the form of a level plain in the south. This plain commences to the east of 
the sandy ridge in the Muzaftarnagar parganah and extends in a south- 
easterly direction through Jauli and Bbuma into the Meerut district. Mr. 
Oadell writes '^This extensive sand plain gives to the south-eastern parganah 
an enormous excess of bad land, and in Bhiima Sambalhera less than one-third 
of the cultivated area is naturally good land ; but the land is for the most part 
level, and there is in this way greater hope of improvement than in the 
northern parganah, Pdr Chhapar, and in Muzaffarnagar, which are both 
traversed by lines of sandhills, not merely by level belts of sand. With the 
exception of Bhuma Sambalheya the natural fertility of the tract steadily 
improves towards the south. In Pdr Chhapar little more than one-third of 
the cultivated area is natufal loam or clay. In Bhukarheri and Muzaffarnagar, 
the east and west central parganahs, the proportion is increased to about 
one-half; in Jdnsath it rises to sixty per cent. ; and in the south-western par- 
ganah, Kh&tauli, more than two-thirds of the parganah are naturally good 
loam. Irrigation and careful cultivation by an increasing population are 
gradually changing the character of much of the sandy land, but a tract in 
which even now only a comparatively small percentago of the cultivated area 
is entered as loam and clay, and in which before the opening of the canal irriga- 
tion was for the most po^ difficult, must thirty years ago have greatly de- 
served the description of it given by Mr. Thornton as dry and sandy.” 

The central tract between the Hindan and the Kali, comprising an area of 

Do&b of the Hindan and a lakh and a quarter of acres, is at present totally 
t**® devoid of canal irrigation, but irrigation from wells is 

fairly sufficient except to the north, and parganah Chartlmwal alone required 
much consideration during the drought of 1868-69. The land is high 
throughout the centre of this tract and is naturally fertile, but the water-level 
is, as a rule, at a great depth. The projected branch from the Ganges 
canal vid Deoband was intended to irrigate this portion of the district. The 
eastern and western portions of the central highland slope down to the rivers 
on either side, and is there marked by much broken ground, and a ten- 
dency, especially in the south, to an increase of ravines which cut into the 
good land above. Through a portion of parganah Shikarpur in thjs tract we 
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^76 ihe same phenomena of sandhille running from north to souths and add- 
ing to the natural difficulties due to the absence of the means of artificial irri- 
gation. There are few tanks or jhils throughout this but, as st^dabove^ 
the imgation from wells is considerable. The lowland along the Hindan is^ 
.maiked by steeper banks, is larger in area, broader and more fertile th^ that* 
of the west K&li nadi. Along tho latter river several estates have been in-, 
jured by the appearance of reh duo to over-saturation and by the overflow 
of the river itself in time of flood. Injury from this latter source has, no^ 
doubt, been enhanced by the use of the Kali as a canal escape from Khdtauli 
on the opposite side, but tho connection between tho increased volume of 
water in the river and the prevalence of reh has not as yet been so suffixjiontly 
established as to warrant our debiting the loss occasioned by its appearance 
to the action of the canal. On the whole, then, the soil in the uplands is 
good, and in many places kuoJicha wells can bo sunk, but, as a rule, they are 
expensive and in the sandier tracts almost impracticable. 

The western tract between the Hindan and tho*Jnmna naturally sub- 
divides into threo parts : ^ho portion ffonerallv 

The western tract ^ i i n . t i , ® , 

watered by the eastern Jumna canal between the 

Krishni on the east and tho Kutha on the west, and tho portions lying on 

either side of those rivers. Taking first tho tract between tho Hindan and 

the Krishni, it consists of a sCmowhat elevated plateau partly sloping on 

either side towards two rivers, but sufficiently low to admit of canal-irrigation 

from a branch of the eastern Jumna canal. To the north the soil is poor 

and irrigation is scanty, but the one increases in fertility and the other in 

quantity further south. The western portion of Oharth iwal is watered from* 

the canal, but ‘the adjoining parganat of Th&na Bhawan possesses little means 

of irrigation. Further south in eastern Shamli and western Baghra the 

northern villages partake of the character of those in the oxtrome north 

of the district, whilst the southern villages- improve rapidly in fertility. In the 

extreme south the villages of eastern h^dndhla, and more especially western 

Budh&na, though high, possess a naturally fertile soil. Tho ravines towards the 

Hindan are less marked than those on the left bank of that river. The oasterui^ 

Jnmna canal runs thfbugb the western portions of parganahs Tlidiia Bhawan, 

Sh&mli, and Edndhla, and sends out numerous branches. Tho country is, aaa, 

cule^ low, and in the rains is often inundated towards Kdndhla on tho south and: 

Jhanjh&na on the north-west. The soil is fertile on both sides of the canalj 

and the cultivation is close and high. 

Parganahs Jhanjhdua, Kairiaa, and Bldauli lie to tho west of the canaf.'^ 


Bidsuli ^ north-west of Thdha Bhawan, tho north ; 6t: 

Jbaojhdna and in nearly the whole of Bidauli, popular 
ii icaiitj and cultivAtion is backward. The soil, though naturally good) 

61 * 
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is covered over with thick dhdk jangle, interspersed with oases of light sandj^ 
soil, high above the ordinary level of the tract. Towards the south and east 
iif Jhanjhina population increases, cultivation improves, and the jungle 
gradually disappears, but in the south-west of this parganah and the sou* h of the 
neighbouring parganah of Bidanli there is a very small amount of cultivation, 
and scarcely a single inhabited village deserving the name, and this description 
applies equally to the villages of Eairdna lying within the delta of the l^atha 
and the Jumna. The remaining villages of Kairana are good and up to the 
average of the district, and a few of them lie within the fertile khddit of the 
Jumnit To the extreme north-west, Bidauli has suffered much from the 
encroachments of the Jumna, which during the years 1841-61 separated six 
villages from this district and added them to Karnul in the Panjab. The pro- 
cess of diluvion goes on year by year, and much of the lands of other villages 
has since been cut away. Independent of the natural poverty of the soil, 
Bidauli suffers much from the efflorescence of reh caused by the overflow of 
the Jumna. This renders large tracts unculturable, and in a week or ten days 
will often entirely kill a flourishing crop. Altogether the extreme north-west 
about Bidauli and the extreme north-east around Gordhanpur may be con- 
sidered as the worst and most difflcult tracts in the district. Tlie entire area 
of the southern and central tracts, with the exception of Bb4ma, is fertile and 
highly cultivated, while the tracts to the north possess fewer natural advan- 
tages. 

The following table of ascertained heights above the level of the sea in this 
H 'ghtB district is extracted from the table of heights published 

by the Great Trigonometrical Survey. (See farther uudef 
Begharazpur, Ealiana and Debra in the aljphabetioal aFrangemedt.) 

On tixe Meerut and 8ah&ranpur road (SaharanpW, S6 miles, Muzaflarnagar 12 milea);— 


Feet. 

7op ot milestone, ... 629*14 

Ditto 9th milestone from MiualCar- 826'32 
nagar. 

Ditto 8th ditto ditto, ... 824*11 

Ditto 7th ditto ditto, ... 822*35 

Ditto 6lh ditto ditto, ... 822 07 

Ditto 6th ditto ditto, ... 818 78 

Ditto stone in Ktimpur village, ... 796 87 
Ditto 8rd milestone from .Muzaffar- 804*47 
nagar. 

Ditto find ditto ditto, ... 810*68 

Ditto 1st ditto ditto, ... 807*52 

Muzaflarnagar bench-mark, ... 790*01 

Top of ist mileBtoue on Meerut road ... 806'80 
Ditto 2nd ditto ditto, .. SOVSS 

Ditto 3rd ditto ditto, ... 801*97 

Parapet of canal ayphon bridge, ... 80in4 
Top uf 4th milestone op Meerut road, 7ll7'95 
Ditto 5th ditto * di^to, ... 793*36 

Top of 6th milestone on Meerut road, ... 763*33 


Feet. 

Begharazpnr ground-level, ... 815*94 

Top of 7tU milestone on Meerut road, 795*48 
Ditto 8tli ditto ditto, ... t9l*59 
Ditto 9th ditto ditto, ... 79*2*09 
Ditto syphon bridge, ditto, ... 799*05 

Ditto lutb milestone on Meerut 791*95 
road. 

Parapet of Klrnl rajbaha bridge, ... 79l*7t 
Top of 1 Ith milestone on Meerut road 785*35 
Ditto 12th ditto ditto, ... 765*63 
Khataiili bridge, ... ?39 

Plinth of canal milestone, No. 69, ... 787*05 
Top of 13th milestone on Meerut 780*0f 
road. 

Diti<> 14th ditto ditto, ... 777 36 

Ditto i6tb ditto ditto, 776*79 

Ditto canal syplion bridge, , ... 775*98 

Ditto 1 7th milestone fill Meernti^ad, 768*84 
Parapet of canal bridge 161 miles 775*86 
from Meerut. ‘ 
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IFhe diffbrenoe in area of the district at diSerent periods has already been 

cursorily noticed, bnt needs some fbrtler explanation. 
Difference in area* ' 

In 1840 the district was assess A under Regolation IXs 

of 1883p and then showed a total area amounting to 691,706 acres. . In 1848 

five parganahs were received from Meerut and onc^ from Sah&ranpur, which 

raised the area to 1,064,218 acres. Subsequently some slight changes occurred| 

duein a great measure to diluvion and exchange with the adjoining districts, so . 

that in 1848 and the following years the distribution of the area in acres may 

be tabulated as follows 


Class of lan4. 

1 

Census of 
1848. 

Census of 
1863. 

Settlcmint, 

1860-68. 

Census of 
1865. 

Census of 
1872. 

1^1 Cultivated area, 

828,863 

670,468 

660,173 

660,178 

664,048 

1 S [Culturable, 

819,019 

153,173 

197,931 

• 

197,981 

901,843 

Revenue-free, ... 

43,099 

76,287 

3^,789 

68,876 

67,886 

Barren waste, ... 

162,660 

163,713 

162,676 

162,686 

148,261 

Total, 

1,063,641 

1,063,641 

1,08;,468 

1,064,066 

1,061,089 

4. — 







From those returns it would appear that cultivation has increased in the 
quarter of a century, between 1848 and 1872, by 25,185 acres, though if the 
figures of 1853 bo taken the cultivated area will show a decrease of 16,420 acres. 
The increased area under cultivation in 1853 was due to the breaking up of 
new land, and gave a net increase of 41,605 acres over 1848, or 6'6 per cent 
on the previous cultivation and 4/ per cent, on the total area.. Taking the . 
figures as tolerably correct, the only explanation that can bo given is that much 
land was thrown out of cultivation during the famine year 1860-61, and much 
good land has been taken up for roads and canals since 1853. It is also to be 
noted that the figures for the culturable area in that year are so low as to lead 
one to suppose that land fit for but not actually under the plough was included * 
in the cultivated area in 1853. 

At the old settlement Mr. Thornton adopted the following classification, of 
soils : — Mnan or manured land ; rauali or loam ; ddkat 
or clay, and hkdt or sand, with occasionally danda or 
hi/Jh, nneyen sind poor sand, whilst Sir H. M. Elliot, distrusting the details of 
soils, satisfied himself with the distinction of wet and dry land. More recently, 
in 1863| Mr. Thornton’s system was followed, while at the partial revision now 
brought to an end the soils recorded mxp bdrak or garden-land, first rausH or *' 
lo4in, sheoud rausli or sandy-loam, and bhdr or taad* Besides these broad 
^djvIsipDiiipecial terms are Men used for each of tim great classes underK"* 
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particular pirciimstanCCB': thusyAdr is the term applied to the soil of the sandy 
ridges ; elioxl to the swamps of the Gordhanpur parganah ; chdhi to irrigated 
land ; and muMta cMHto land usually irrigated^ but thrown out of irrigation 
during the year. Manured land and loam grow almost every kind of ^rop^ 
but sand is seldom fit for anything except the poorer classes of crops, such as 
the millets in the rains, and only under favourable circumstances wheat and 
barley in the cold weather. Cane, cotton, tobacco and vegetables are ^enly 
grown in manured land and the loamy soils yield rice and gram. 

The mjurious saline efflorescence known as re/i (impure carbonate of soda) 
occurs in considerable quantities along the Jumna in 
' Bidauli, most abundantly along the course of the east* 

em Jumna canal and occasionally along the west K41i nadi and the Ganges 
canal. Taking the district as a whole, refi occurs both in the uplands and in the 
•river valleys, generally in loam and never in sand. It shows itself both in 
level plains and on the banks of rivorS wherever there would appear to be 
an excess of moisture, but owing to the absence of mar plains it is nowbere so 
prevalent as in the lower districts of the DuAb. Whenever the efflorescence 
becomes general over a field its productiveness ceases. The prevalence of reh 
along the line of the eastern Jumna canal is apparently duo to wholesale over- 
irrigation and the consequent over-saturation of the soil, so that the cultivated 
area in many estates which were once the finest in the district has fallen 
off rather than increased. Here, too, occurs one of the clearest cases of 
^reclamation of land once uncuUurablo on account of rek. Several of the fields 
around Sb&mli have again come under the plough since the closure of the 
channel which fed the mills and the decrease of irrigation in other parts of the 
same estate. On the other hand, reh has itfccreased very much of late years all 
through this tract and often appears in patches, and sometimes attacks the higher 
fields whilst the lower ones arc unaffected. As far as is known reh comes up 
from below; constant raiu washes the reh in, whilst a bright sun causes 
the moisture which held the reh iu solution to evaporate and leave the white 
• efiloreZoence on the surface, and hence it is not nearly so apparent in wet 
weather. BeJi, destroys the water of wells in its vicinity as well for drinkr 
ing as for Irrigation purposes, and when it once attacks a tract its effects 
are soon seen on the groves. In ShAmli and Thdna Bhawan trees, especial^ 
mango trees, begin to wither long before the crops are attacked. « Young trees 
begin to droop at the tops, and as reh increases the mango dlsap^ars, 1!be 
atisu soon follows, and then grass ceases to grow, and what was twenty years 
previously a grove now becomes unculturable land covered with a white 
efflorescence. The rise in the water-level of a low-lying 'braqt by j^roolatioa 
from the canal and over-irri^tion must have much to say to this state of affairs, 
for once this low-lying tiliot is left there is li^e orlto rsA, and in natomlly dif ^ 
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.lowlands there is none. To remedy this evil will require more cojitroloyer tl» 
distribution of water than is had at present. , ' 

From inquiries made as to the methods adopted by the farmecp in Utah 
Beolamatioa of saline America in reclaiming lands lying near the Great 
tract# in America. g^ko, it would appear that experiments there have 

been very successful. One farmer advocates levelling the lands so that water 
can j|tand upon them, and then leaching them by continued ploughings so as to 
form terraces. When water is near the surface, a few inches of sand should be 
applied to the newly-leached laud to prevent incrustation and to break the con- 
tact with the soil, and so facilitate the growth of the tender plant. Castor-beans, 
cotton, melons and lucerne were then sown in the order mentioned and were 
productive. Another recommends liberal irrigation when the mineral rises to 
the top in a frothy scum and can be drawn off, and then vegetable manure 
should be applied. Plentiful water with drains to run it off and the use of silt 
ploughed in with manure have been found successful. Another farmer writes : — 

1 have experimented on and brought into successful cultivation, in the follow- 
ing manner, some land so strongly impregnated with mineraf that nothing grew 
upon it, and so situated that water could not be advantageously applied to wash 
the mineral out. Put on a good coat of warm manure and plough very deep 
in the fall of the yeiir, and in the spring, before sowing, •plough again, but not 
quite so deep as in the fall. The seed should be sown immediately after plough- 
ing. For all kinds of roots furrow out with a small plough or cultivatoi^ 
leaving sufficient room between the furrows to plough and cultivate the soih ■ 
Sow the seed in the drills, haul on and cover with fine sandy loam. Do not irri- 
gate till the plants are of a good size and the weather hot. A few inches of sand, 
a coating of chaff or fine manure, over the whole surface after planting, prevents 
crushing and becomes mixed with and improves the soil for future crops. The 
following kinds of fruit can be successfully raised on such land, apples, pears, ^ 
plums, currants, and gooseberries. Plough the ground deep ; and for all kinds 
of trees dig the hole two and a half feet square by two feet deep, put in the bot- 
tom of the hole six inches of good manure, then six inches of mixed sand and 
gravel, set the roots of the tree in good loam not too far from the surface. A 
tree thus planted will grow thriftily. I have an orchard planted as above bear- 
ing good fruit four years after planting. The mineral does not appear to 
injuiil the tree after it gets well started, and as its size and shade increase, so 
theHoil SUrroimding it improves. A good coating of rough manure, chaff, o,r 
partially rotted straw over the whole surface the first year will keep the ground^ 
moist and prevent onistiug. Where water is plentiful, and the land so situated 
that it can,^ applied^ the saline sahstances can easily be washed out by having , . 
the neoessaiy drainage, and the land be made productive either for grass, roots 
or graiOi”. ' # 
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In Sonthern India kalar Jand is s^codssfuU/ reclaimed by tisin^ the dk or 
maddr (Calatropis giganUa) as nianare. The laud is flooded, ploughed up wd 
thickly covered over with the leaves and sta^s of the shrub, which are tram- 
pled in : after decomposition a second oourse^^f plough- 
ec amation n ras. flooding thoroughly reforms the land for the 

season. The process must be repeated two or more seasons to render the 
reclamation permanent, but rice can be grown even after the first sebson’s 
preparation. 

The following statement lihows the soils of the cultivated area and the dis* 
Soil t t‘ ties tribution of the total area as ascertained during the 

measurement operations preceding the revision of 1 86 1 - 
62, and will show at once the peculiarities of each parganah : 

Statemmt showing the soils of the eultimted area and the distribution of the entire 
area of the district in 1860-61. 



To complete the soil returns 1 give the figures of the revision of settlemeiit 
in 1871-72 for the six parganahs of the Ganges canal tract.. 
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The Ganges on the oast and the Jumna on the west*form the boundaries of 
the district and are the only navigable rivers within or 
adjoining it. Both have a parallel course from north 


to south. The Ganges recedes yearly more and more towards the easti cutting 
away the villages from the Bijnaur side and adding them to this district : thus, 
between 1842 and 18<i2 the two parganahs of Bliukarheri and Bhuma received, 
in this way, thirty-one estates froii^ Bijnaur. The former high bank of the 
Ganges now constitutes the right bank of the Sol4ni, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the recession has taken place since 1-^98 A.D. Tiindr, in his Memoirs,^ 
mentions his raid into the Duab. After leaving Meerut he marched by 
Mansura^^ to Plrospur/’ which must cither be the Fii^zpur in parganah Has- 
tinapnr of the Meerut district, or the Firozpur seventeen miles northward, n^ar 
Shukartdr, in parganah Bhukarheri of this district, lie came thence by the 
bank of the Ganges, where he encamped, and afterwards marched for fifteen 
ios u^ tlbe^iver to Tughlikpur, which from liis description must have been close 
np9C|^^^fy^i^^ow Tughlikpur gave its name to a parganah in the reign of 
Akj^|&:^Bu1b3^tfenjJy known as N'drnagar from Ndrjahdn’s village, and again ai 
Oordhdnpnr. These two villiCges can therefore be no other than tho TaghliMpur 
and Nurnagar,both situated on the high bank of the Ganges, to tho right of thtf^ 
Bol&ni in parganah Pur Chhap&r of this district. The greater portion of the 
parganah of Gordbanpur would thus seem to have formerly lain on the eastern 


>Dowfon's EUioti llL,4ffl. 
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side of the Ganges, and the process by which it has bees separated from the 
Bijnaur district is in full force at the present day. Similar loss by diluviop is 
caused by the Jumna on the west. There also the tendency of the river is 
to move towards the east. Between 1841 and 1861, the villages of Nasirpur, 
Nalwi, Duh&ri, Chandipur, Rasiilpur, and Nagla Nega have been cut off from 
this side and added to the western bank of the river. Towards the Jumna 25 
villages are recorded as liable to fluvial action ; 12 in parganah Bidauli^ 8 ia 
Eairdna, and 5 in K4ndhla. On the Ganges, 7 villages in parganah Gordhanpur^ 
18 in Bhtima, and 11 in Bhukarheri are similarly affected. The rule observed 
in settling riparian disputes is that locally termed maclicha doy by which 
the deepest branch of tlie river is always considered the boundary between the 
lands oh either bank, whatever course the current may take; but land detached 
as an island apparently remains, as a general rule, in the possession of the 
original proprietors. Some remarks on the volume of the Ganges at Shukartdr ia 
this district have been made in a former volume (IL, 147), and the character of 
its kMdir has also been noticed. In the J umna khddir the only good villages are 
those lying to the south of the Kairhna parganah. The navigation by both 
rivers is couBned to the rafting of timber and a few empty boats from the 
Dhn. 

Next in importance to the great rivers is the Hindan, which also runs from. 

... • north to south through this district. It is crossed 

Ine Uindan. . “ « 

by the roads from Muzaffarnagar to Thana Bhawan^ 

Shdmli, and Budhana. To the north the banks are high and steep, and 
towards the south they are sloping and the lowl iiids are broader. The Hindau 
rises to the north of the Sah4ranpur district and receives the west K4li 
nadi on its left bank near Riauli Nagli^ in parganah Kdndbla, to. the south, 
of this district. The Hindan is here fordable everywhere except after heavy 
rain, but is used neither for irrigation nor navigation. Floods in the Hindaa 
cause a little damage the lowlying lands on its banks, but they never rise- 
Bufficiently to cause any danger to the uplands. The only deterioration visible- 
is that caused by the tendency of the drainage lines to cut into the bank separate 
ing the uplands from the khddir, but this is common to ’ the Hindan with the- 
other minor streams of the district. The west Kdli nadi also rises in the Sahdr 


ranpnr district, and has a course somewhat south-west as far as- Jasui; U^ence* 
it turna to the south and again turns south-west to its junction with the* Hindan. 
It runs between the Hindan and the Ganges canaL To the wes,tiof the B[iiidaQ> 
is the Erishni, which flows in an almost parallel course to. the former river. Toi 
the north the banks are high and steep, and but little damage is caused by it iiA 
Beason of flood. Further west the sluggish K4tha creeps along through Jhan* 
jh&na and Eair4na, and joins the Jnmna on the left bank near Bamrain. par*«- 
ganah Eair&na^ 
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the Bast E41i Nadi, or as it is called in ibis district the Ndgan, rises to 
Bnt K&uNfldl eastward of the sixtieth mile of the Ganges canal 

^ and between the canal and the great sand-fidgo near 

Sardior Rasdlpnr in the north-east corner of parganah Kh4tauli in this district 
From the north and east the level of parganah Khdtauli gradually falls away 
into tlfe depression which forms the source of the K4li, and so low is this that 
it admits of tanks or large ponds being excavated which become dry only in 
the hot weather. This line of drainage which ultimately forms the main arterial 
line of drainage for the whole of the eastern Du4b as far south as Kanauj in the 
Farukhabad district is immediately below these tanks an ill-dehned ndla run- 
ning through grassy ill-cultivated fields. It gradually, however^ expands and, 
in the latitude of Bulandshahr, becomes a perennial stream running through a 
valley marked by high banks. Some injury has been done, of late years, by 
the use of the imperfect channel as a canal escape for the superfi^uous water 
from Palri, and by pouring into a tributary of tho Ndgan the waters 
of a second esoape. Thus, in two instances, a mere local •drainage line, barely 
sufficient to carry off the rainfall in ordinary years, has been turned into a 
regular stream liable to rise and suddenly destroy the crops grown on its banks. 
The works recently undertaken by tho Irrigation Department will, however, 
probably remove the swamps already created, and by clearing the channel of 
the sluggish Ndgan prevent their recurrence. The rivers throughout the dis- 
trict, as a rule, run very far below the level of the upland, so that irrigation 
from them is impracticable at any time. 

The general history of tho Ganges canal has been given in tho introduction, 
and it is on\f necessary here to notice its local charac- 
ter. The canal enters the district close to the old high 
bank of the Ganges in the Pur Ghhap4r parganah, and leaves it within some 
six miles of the west K&li nadi in the Khatauli parganah. During its course 
through the southern portion of tho district it crosses the basin witliin which 
the head-waters of the east K4li collect. The character of the country is here 
very different from that through which the canal runs from its head to Asaf* 
nagar in the Sah&ranpnr district. Here there is an almost equable slope through- 
out, and no great natural obstacles to be overcomo, whilst further north torrents 
and valleys had both to be crossed by means which taxed severely ths skill, 
energy and labour of the engineers. , The first design for the portion of the 
works lying within this district embraced a canal with a slope of bed anfoun * 
ihg to eighteen inches per mile, the superfluons declivity being disposed of by 
means of fonr descents of eight feet each, in masonry falls at Budhpnr (Mah- 
ni6dpar), Belra, Janli and Ohitaura, and a branch oanal to be given off at JauU 
for the irrigation of the oonntry as far as Fatehgarh.^ On a close examination 


Ganges canal. 


* Cautley's Ganges Canal, I, isu 
62 
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of the southern parganaha of the SahAranpiii* district and the parganahs of 
this district it was found that there were occasional beds of sand and sand in 
hillocks exposed on the surface, but that below the surface of even the best 
soil, sand was found at a small depth. This discovery necessitated a reconstruc- 
tion of the original design and a lowering of the slope to fifteen inches a mile^ 
To carry off the excess of slope the falls were increased to ten^ and were designed 
to overcotne a total declivity of 74 feet between Asafnagar and Sumera, ti<;hilst 
the works at these places were enlarged and strengthened in many ways. 
During the first portion of its course in this district, as far as Belra, the 
Descriptioa of the bas a direction almost due south. Throughout 

this tract the surface is marked by undulating hillocks 
of sands which run in belts from north to south or throw off lateral spurs 
which gralnally intermingle with the surroimding plains. Between JamAlpiir 
and Belra the canal passes two of those riilges : one at Bahlolpur and the other 
near Belra. The slope between Eurki and Belra is estimated at 46 feet, or 2*3 
feet per mile, and on this section within this district there aro bridges at 
DhainAt, Tughlikpur ai)d Belra, and falls and works at Belra with a waterway 
of 200 feet over the sill, and a navigable channel which leaves the main line of 
canal at a distance of 3,500 feet above tlie falls on the left, runs parallel at a 
distance of 1,000 feet, and rejoins the main canal again 4,000 feet below the 
falls. Just beyond Belra the canal bends slightly towards the south-west, 
approaching the more central portion of the highland forming the water-shed 
between the west Kali nadi and the bead-waters of the east Kali nadi, and 
through them the water-shed between the Jumna and the Ganges. Thedis-* 
tance between the two KAli rivers is here about eight miles, and the canal is 
almost four miles from either river. The features of the country through this lino 
are very much the same as in the first tract. To the west of the canal, ridges 
of sandy hillocks appear at intervals, and occasionally spread over the plains 
The excavations, therefore, both for the channel of the canal and the fonnda-* 
tions of the works along it were sandy throughout. Clay for brick-making pur- 
) OSes was scarce, and much delay would have ensued were it not that the ruiua 
of Ohitaura and other old deserted towns supplied a large quantity. The longi- 
tudinal slope of the country for the 20 miles south of Belra is 32 feet, or 1*6 
foot per mile; the transverse slope is from we.st to east, but the line of canal 
runs high and is well situated with regard to the water-line. 

At Jauli, on the fiftieth mile, a branch is drawn off, at first intended to Whter 
JauiT to MabmCdpur country between the east Kali nadi and the Ganges 
' as far as Farukhabad, bnt eventually stopping short at 

Antipshahr. This branch runs at such a low level that it is of very little use to 
the irrigation of this district,, and only gives water to a few villages in the 
extreme south-eastern corner. The principal works on the section of the canal 
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between Belra and Antwdra are the bridges at Bhnpa, Jttnli, Dhakheri, J&nsatb, 
and Sardi : falls and works at Jauli and Ohitaura similar to those described 
above at Belra and the head of the Anupshahr branch of the canal close to 
Janli. The works at the last place consist of a bridge of nine bays, of 
twenty feet each, over the main canal, and a bridge of four bays, of twenty 
feet each, over the head of the branch, oonnocted by a line of curved revetment, 
resting upon a redan-shaped platform, which projects its acute angle towards - 
the point of separation of the main stream and the branch ; the sides of this 
redan consist of flights of steps, or ghdts, which are approached from the higher 
levels by stairs centrically placed on the curved revetment ; both these bridges 
ate 6tted with shutters and jdanks and the necessary appliances for regulating 
the water.** From Mahmudpur, on the 60th mile, the canal continues in' the 
same direction, bending after it leaves the district a few degrees nearer southt 
Immediately opposite Khdtauli in the 62nd mile a cut connected with the west 
E&li nadi has been made to form an escape forsurperfliious water. This out is 
sixty feet in width at its head, divided into ten openings of six feet each. The 
distance from the canal to the river is here d| miles, and*tho difference of level 
from the bod of the canal to that of the river is 29*21 feet. The main western 
distributary channel is carried across this escape cut by Bifx aqueduct, connected 
with a bridge of cross-communication, to the floor of which a masonry descent 
is attached intended to overcome an excess declivity of eight feet. There are 
bridges at Eh4tauH and Sathari with three arches and a water-way of 165 feet. 

The eastern Jumna canal was opened in 1830. The works on it were 

„ , designed by Colonel Robert Smith of the Bengal Engi- 

neers, and wejfe completed in five years from their oom- 
mencement.^ It enters this district at the village of , Aurangabad, to the north 
of parganah Thana Bhawan, and flows southwards through pargauahs Sb&mU 
and Kiudhla into the Meerut district. There are bridges at M&uikpur, Khera 
Oadh&i, Khail Shikdrpiir, and Tharuwa in parganah Tli5aa Bhawan : at Jaa- 
dheri, Bhainsw&l, Mandet, Sh&mli, and Liloan in parganah Sh5tnli ; and at Do- 
makheri, Kandrauli (2), Fatehpur, Kindhia (2;, N&Ia anJ Ailain in parganah- 
Edndhla. The bends of the old course of tho canal at diflereut points which 
were left untouched by the romodelliug operations contain much swamp which 
recent operations are designed to drain These swamps are especially noticeable 
in thq neighbourhood of Bhainswdl, Salawar, Shdmli, and Edtidhla, and, indeed, ^ 
in the whole tract of country lying along the right bank of tho canal. During 
the cold weather of 1875 many important works connected with the drainage of 
the country irrigated by the eastern J umua canal were taken in hand, and soma 
of them- are now arriving fast near completion. 

' For further ioforinativu regardina this caosl sej Gazetteer, II., 5, lud hertaftcr uiidea 
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Navigation on the eastern Jumna canal from Y4rpnF in parganah Tlidna 
Na igatioa Bhawan to Samauli in parganah Loni of the Meerut 

district is confined to the carriage of materials for 
departmental purposes by means of three or four fiat-bottomed boats belonging 
to Government. There are also two grain-boats attached to the Y4rpur oorn- 
mills, but they never appear to be devoted to the purpose for which they were origin- 
ally intended. The navigation on the Ganges canal is very considerable,^ and 
the principal commercial dep6t here is Khdtauli. There is only one waternnill 
on the J umna canal with six sets of stones. The rates charged for grinding corn 
are from two annas to four annas per maund. There are two mills with three pai rs 
of stones each on the Ganges canal at Ohitaura, where the rates are lower : ono 
anna to one and a half anna for the lower class of grains and two annas per 
maund for wheat. There are also mills with six pairs of stones at Muham- 
madpur and Jauli, but the latter are out of order owing to the defective state 
of the lock and channel. All these mills are leased out to contractors, and I 
have failed to obtain any information as to the amount of work done by them, 
or as to the estimation in which they are held in popular account. All through 
the Ganges canal line, not one-tenth of the water-power available is made use 
of, though some attempts have recently been made by issuing orders for improve- 
ments in the mills and , their arrangements to reader them more convenient 
and acceptable to the local grain merchants. In connection with recent experi- 
ments, the Meerut canal authorities intend lo erect a sugar-cane crushing mill at 
Chitaura in this district, to be worked by the water-power of the falls there. 

The whole line of the Soldni in this district is little else than a lino of jhils and 

marshes, and the delta between its oonfiuence with the 
Jbils. , 

Ganges is ocoupied^by the great Jogawdla jhil, which has 
an area of throe and a half miles by two miles, or about 1 1, 000 bighas. Altogether, 
the marshes abont here cover upwards of 20,000 bighas. Another line of marshes 
running parallel to the Ganges from a point about five miles south of the mouth 
of the Solaui on into the Meerut district, marks the old bed of the Ganges, the 
interval between which and the swamps is occupied by amaze of water-courses. 
In Pur,t!io parganah immediately adjoining Gordhanpuri the marsh lands along 
ilie Sol4ai cover about 3,000 bighas. Throughout the remainder of the district 
there are few jhils worthy of notice, but the Aldijbil in K4ndhla, theTisang and J&n- 
sath jhils in parganah Jinsath, the Badhiw^la jhfl in Muzafiamagar, the Ghhap&r 
tanks, tfie Bhdma tank in Bhuma and the Toda jhil in Bidauli may be mentioned. 

. There are ferries across the Ganges leading to Bijnanr at Aki Kheri alias 
Ferries Matwali, also called Raul ghat, due east of Muzaffamagar, 

(21 miles from the civil station ), and at Dharmpur (32 miles 
from Muzaffamagar) a few miles south, opposite D&rdnagar in the Bijnanr 


^ See Gazetteer, 11. ai. 
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district and on the Jumna at Mawi in parganah Eair&na (34 miles), from the 
civil station leading to Piinipat and at Andbera (44 miles), fiom the civil station 
in parganah Bidauli, leading to N&i Nngla in Kamal. At all these ferries 
bridges-of-boats are kept up during the cold and hot seasons, from October to 
June. These bridges are under the Karn&l and Bijnaur authorities respec- 
tively. A pontoon bridge across the Soldni near Tughlikpur is frequently swept 
away, and another of very rude construction crosses the Hindan at Budh&na 
During the raius a ferry-boat plies across the Hindan at Nagwa on the 
Meerut frontier, and another across the Jumna at Rdmra ghdt. 

The main line of communication is the Sindh, Dehli and Panjdb Railway, open- 
ed in 1869. On it are two railway stations, — the first at a 
Ehdtauli, almost equidistant from Meerut and MuzafFar- " 
nagar, and the second at MuzafFamagar. The roads in the district are divided into 
four classes:— first class, metalled and bridged; second class, raised and bridged 
but unmetalled; third class, unmetalled cross-country roads, no raised, but with a 
few culverts here and there ; and fourth class, village cart-tracks. There are only 
two roads coming under the first class,— the Grand Tnink road irom Meerut to 
Rurki and the Muzaffarnagar and Sh&mli road. The former enters this district 
from Meerut and runs nearly parallel to the railway, passing through Kh&tanli, 
about four miles from the Meerut border, Bhainsi, Begharazpur toMuzaflarna- 
gar; here it takes a bend to the right of the railway and passes through Sisaiina, 
Cfahapir, Barla and Bhukarheri into the Saharanpnr district, with a total length in 
this district of 36 miles and 1,230 feet, all of which is metalled, raised and bridged. 
Therailway is crossed at the 37th milestone from Meerut, and the Deoband and 
Bijnaur road crosses this road in the 45tb mile at Barla, Although its import- 
ance has greatly diminished since the o])ening of the railway, it still supports a 
considerable traffic. The MuzafFamagar and Sh4mli Road is as yet only metal- 
led as far as the Hindan, but kunkur for the remainder is collected. It crosses 
the Kdli nadi by a masonry bridge of three archea of 54 feet span each, in the 
second mile, where the roads to Tlidna Bhawan and Budhdna branch ofF and then 
passes by Baghra, Titdwi and Banat to Shamli. A bridge across the Hindan 
in the eleventh mile, oonsisting of ten arches of 50 feet span each, has recently 
been completed. The Erishni is crossed in the twenty-first mile by a girder 
buckle-plate bridge : the total length of the road will be 24 miles. A short 
line of metalled road connects Ehdtauli town with the railway station. 

The principal second-class roads are the following : — 

MiUt Fef<. 

MusaiforotgArto Bijoaor, ... IS 0 

i>e* band to Bijnattr, ... is 400 

TughUkpar and Oordhu^ur, ... 0 4,000 

... 17 4,700 

S,^ 


Meemt to Karnll by ShdmlL ... 88 

Shimli and Kairina, ...11 

Shimli and KSndhla, ... IS 

Banat and JaUlabad, ... 14 

Minaflarnagar and Sahftranpnr, 10 
i^itto and Dharmponi by 
Jiniatb, ... so 


0 

800 

8,600 

1,400 

0 

4,000 


11 . 


Mnxaflarnagar and 
Bhawan, 

Ditto to Budhdna, 


16 
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first road passes the Krishni nadi in its 17th mile hy a bridge of three 
arches of 25 feet spi^n each at right angles to the stream. The banks on^the 
up-stream are well de6ned. From iShfimli to the boundary of the district the road 
is out of repairs and wants culverts ; the K4tha nadi, too, is unbri Jged, as well 
as a nala near l(erto (33rd mile). After crossing this n&la, a village road strikes 
off to BidauH and the J umna, where there is a bridge-of-boats, and the road goes 
on to Karn&l. The Shdmli and Kairana road continues hy a bridge-of-l>Mts 
to the Jumna, and on to Pdnipat. The third road leads to Dehli by Baraut, 
•Biigpat and I^oni. The fourth road joins the Muzaffarnagar road at Thaoa Bha-< 
wan in its eleventh mile and leads on by Nanauta and Kdmpur to Sah&ranpur. 
\|]he fifth roads leave the Grand Trunk Hoad at Rdmpur and passes through Deon 
bt^nd to Sahdranpur. It hni) a fine avenue of trees on its entire length, and on the 
fifth mile crosses the Kdli by an old bridge with loixg, arched approaches. The 
sixth road crosses the railway in its second mile ami has a fine avenue of trees for . 
four miles. The fifth mile runs through sandhills and is heavy. After leaving^ 
Dharmpur the road passes through the bed of the Ganges and crosses the main 
stream at the bridge-of-b 9 /its leading to Bijnaur. The old Hurki road branches off 
from the Grand Trunk Hoad on the first mile and unites with it again at the end . 
of the fifth mile, and has now been abandoned. The seventh road leads by Bhupa 
to Bijnanr by the bridge?of-boats at Rauli across the Ganges. The eighth road 
commences in the nineteenth mile of the Muzaffarnagar- and Bijnaur road, and at . 
Bhukarheri meets the Pur road, passing on across the Grand Trunk Hoad to Rurki 
at Barla, and joins the Saliaranpur boundary at Kutbpjur. The Gordhanpur 
road starts from the village of that name and runs through the Ganges kh4dir 
and the bed of the Solani to join the Pfir road at Tughlikpur. On the tenth road^ 
the Hindan which is 200 feet broad during the rainy season, is unbridged, and the- 
I^rishni is unbridged. Similarlj^ on theBndhfina road the. Hindan is unbridgi9d,ancl 
fpr this reason it is proposed to trCat it as a third-class road, to.be used for Ibcal 
traffic only, and for through traffic to make a sliort new line from the Bhdmli-and 
liuzaffarnagarroad at a point nearTitawi through Plpalhera to Thana Bhawan.. 
The third-class road from Muzaffarnagar to. Daryapur is hardly discernible ia 
parts beyond Jauli. After parsing Daryapur, six miles beyond Jauli, it descendai. 
into the Gauges khadir, which is seldom passable except in very dry weathen 
The following ia a list of the third-class ojr unnmtalled and uuraised roads ^ 

Feet MiUe Feet 

Muzaffarnaifftr to Jauli, ..i 17 4,600 Mirl^pur to.Dharinpara, ... 18 S,8tlK 

Old Biirki road, ... 4 l,6Du KhAtauli to JiusatlH *** 8 1,400 

XhAtaullaiidMitAnpur, ... 12 1, 300 Kairina to JhanjhiUia, m. 9 0. 

Gordhanpur and Manglaur, ... 4 8,000 Circular roads, .m 6 600. 

KalrAoatoBudh6n% ' , ... 18 3, sou Muzaffarnagar and Pacheuda, ••• 4 1,858 

Ffiv to Bhukarheri, ‘ ... 18 1,500 KbatauU to Bndh&na, ... 15 8,800. 

Second and third class roads are repaired every year, just before th^ close o(' 
the rainy season/ 
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The following list gives the distances of the principal places front the head- 
quarters station : — 


Baffhra, 

Bidauli, 

i)hain8wih 

Bhukarherii 

Bhtima, 

Bttdhana, 

Charth&wal, 


Oordbanpiiri 

Jal&labadi 

Jaiisath, 

Jaula, 

Jauli, 

Jhanjhaiia^ 

Kairana, 

K&ndhla» 


S6 

91 

14 

22 

9 

50 

51 
8S 


Kb&iauii, 

Mansdrpuri 

Mirinpur, 

Pdr rhhapAr, 
Sainbalhera^ 
Mhamli, 
Sbikarpiir, 
TbSna Bhawan^ 


14 
8 

SO 

15 
18 
S4 
14 
18 


’ The climate resdniblos that of Sahdranpur. 'Jhe rainfall is less owing to 
the gi'oater distance from the hills, which removes the 
Climate and meteorology^ district, to a certain extent, from the influence of the 

local stoi'ms not infrequent in the more northern tract immediately under the 
hills at times when drought prevails elsewhere. The average heat is decidedly 
greater than in Sahdranpur, thougli perceptibly less than at Meerut, only half 
a degree south. « 

The average total rainfall for the eleven years 1860-61 to 1870-71 is given 
below' t— • 


Period. 

S 

i 

i 

(O 

•4 

«o 

4* 

<0 

» 

S 

CO 

i 

00 

4 

00 

i 

(0 

i 

1867-68. 

i 

« 

e 

to 

A 

§ 

1870-71. 

Ist June to both Sep- 

18^4 

SS*6 

81*9 

301 

21*4 

22*8 

16*8 

29-5 

11*1 

16*4 

34*2 

tember. 

let October to Slit Jab- 

01 

B 

10 1 

88 

•1 

4*6 

•3 

50 

ID 

18 

19 

tiary. 

lit Pebruory to 3l8t May, 

1-6 

D 

B 

1-9 

8*2 

2*2 

38 

3*8 

5*2 

2*6 

40 

Total, ... 




843 

807 

29 6 

S3 9 

38 3 

17 3 

20^8 

39*4 


The following table gives tho total rainfall aUthe principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50 from returns existing among tho 
records of the Board of Bevenue ; — 


Name of stationa. 

1644-45. 

1645-46. 

1846-47. 


1848-49. 

1 

1949-50. 

Average, 

Moxatfanuigark 

••• 

42*67 

28 24 

39*88 

3683 

19*70 

62^4 


KbitauU, ... 

tea 

5550 

34*65 

43*94 

39*72 


61 91 


Wr, 

too 

45*39 

30*74 

46*40 

32*13 

Wmm 



E&n4h1a, ... 

... 

28*62 

26*67 

35*61 

41*61 

KiQ 



Tb&na Bbawan, 


26^65 

89*85 

33 20 

a(i'42 

89 89 



Bagbra, 

*0. 


tAM 

100 

49*85 

22*97 

45 08 

89 30 

BifihAna, ... 


••• 

at# 

Mt- 

41*94 

19 94 

46 79 

86 90 

KiJr&na, ... 

t»« 

•ee 

tt « 

••t 

49*48 

k2*2.1 

40-10 

•7 27 

Bidaali, 

JbanjhAna, .m 

••f 

■ 48 

•to 

••8 

•tt 


45 80 
40’i*3 

3274 

2579 

44*93 
45 02 

37 82 
87*81 

CbanbSval, 

See 



••t 

82 44 

26*87. 

0^8 72 

84*17 

JSn^b, ... 



•b* 

• •• 

35*75 

19 84 

54*16 

. 86*68 

IffrAopar, ..i 

eee 

••« 


1 

•at 

80*40 

14*85 

5893 

34*71 

OordhaDimr. 

Bbakarberi, 


tea 

Me 

•tt 

tta 

3847 

40*48 

20*39 

24*31 

48*89 

49*14 

84*Cg 

87*26 
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PART If. 

Productions of thb Distrtot. 

Terrjb are no animals peculiar to the district, and tbe remarks under iliis 
head given under the Meerut district apply with equal 

Animal kingdom. ^ Muisaffarna^ar. Wild pigs and deer have 

inoreased very much, of late years, in the swampy portions of the of 

the Ganges and do considerable damage to the scanty crops grown there as 
well as in the neighbouring upland. The thick vegetation along the canal) 
too, and extensive clumps of sugar-cane cultivation afford during the rains and 
[ early cold-weather ample cover for wild pigs and occasionally for leopards. 
The remainder of the district, with the exception of Bidauli, is too thickly 
populated to allow of wild animals increasing to the injury of the cultivation. 
The deaths from the attacks of wild animals and snake-bites in 1869 numbered 
85, viz., 32 males and 3 females; in 1872 the deaths of 10 males and 
8 females were attributed to the same cause; in 1873 the numbers were 17 
males and 7 females, and in 1874, 8 males and 6 females died from snake-bites. 

D tic cattle There are no really good breeds of domestic cattle in* 
digenous to these Provinces. The best cattle for 
draught purposes come from H4nsi in the Panjdb and Ndgpur in the Central 
Provinces, and next to them are the cattle imported from Naupdra and Daureha 
tn the north of Oudh. The cattle in these Provinces are, as a rule, deformed. 
They are sunk in the neck, short in the body and crumpled at the hump, and 
these faults are due as much to carelessness in breeding and over-taxation of 
strength when worked as to inherent causes. The improvement arising from 
careful crossing and care during the earlierr stages of growth is shown at once 
whenever attempted. Natives are proverbially careless of their stock during 
the earlier and more important stage of their existence. They starve or stint 
the calves for the sake of the milk, and then put the ill-fed and ill-grown young 
RUimals to work much too soon. To this may be attributed the marked fall- 
ing off of milch cattle in and about towns and cities where milk is in much 
demand. Food for milch cows should be partly green, and this should be 
mixed with dAdsa or chopped straw, finely-powdered oil-cake (khuli) husks of 
ddl, Ac, ; some salt should be added and plenty of pure water should be pro- 
curable, not the stagnant water of the holes around the village site. A small 
tank should be added to each well into which water could be drawn for the 
cattle with the same care as for the owners. Ootton-seed (binauh) is also a 
favourite fodder for working cattle. Constant crossing does not' appear to 
' give good results. For the ordinary small breed of cattle, a cross with an 
English sbort*horn or Alderney bull would greatly improve the bloody poi^rcry 
milk and meat; while for the larger breed of cows kept by the wealthier 
classes, a cross with the English, Sindh or N6gaudh breeds is recommended. 
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In Samaon thel^e is a cross between the yak and the hill breed of cattle, called 
jhabtif which is invaluable for traffic through the passes into Tibet, but neither 
this cross nor the small, hardy mountain cattle of the Him&layas can live per« 
inanently in the plains, nor will the cross with them flourish^ The best cattle for 
beef is the ordinaiy small breed of the country known as yatn/s, as they fatten soon^ 
est, and if the animal be properly fed, the meat is not so coarse as that of the larger 
bre&I. A cross between this dwarfish breed and the Kerry cow has done well id 
Ireland. Buffaloes are chiefly kept for milch purposes, though they are now often 
used for draught as well. Good buffaloes cost from Rs. 35 upwards, and the 
price ofcommonanimalshas risen from Bs. lOandRs. 15 to Rs. 20 and Bs. 40. 
Common cows cost from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30, and HAnsi and Sindh cows from Rs. 5()r 
to Rs. 80. The value of sheep has nearly doubled within the last twenty years, 
and the supply has not nearly kept up with the demand. Yearly more and more 
difficulty is found in getting sheep of the requisite age and size for mutton clubs, 
and nothing is being done to improve the breed or increase the area devoted to 
sheop^farining. In several districts the Garariya castq, whoso profession it is to 
breed sheep, have been obliged to give up their hereditary occupation and 
take to cultivation as the area of pasture land yearly decreases, and to this fact 
also may be, in a measure, attributed the falling off in the character and the in- 
crease in the price of cattle for agricultural purposes. 

The stud extends its operations to this district, but horse-breeding is not so 
popular hero as in Saharan pur, though some fair animals 
may be found in the Uajpiit chaubisi in the north-west 
of the district, on the Sahdranpur border. A stud^bred colt may fetch from Hs. 1 00 
to Rs. 125, or even Rs. 140. Stud -bred stallions have been distributed through 
some of the villages in the Budhdna ahd J4nsath tahsils, and both mares and stalli- 
ons among those of Shdmli. A country-bred horSo of the ordinary description 
may be purchased for Rs. 100, but a really good one can rarely be procured for 
less than Rs. 250 or Rs. 300. This price is about the limit. 

With the exception of the makdserj the fishes which are abundant are the same 
as those found in the SahAranpur district? wz., the rohUf 
Saul, chihea, anwdri, and bdm. They are sold at from one 
to two annas per ser, and are eaten by Musalm^ns, Kahdrs and many other Hindds. 

The crops grown in the district in the kliarif are sugar-cane, cotton, maize, 
several kinds of rice known as dhdn, ehahora^ 


llorfeos. 


Vegetable kingdom. 


naka, bijar, ziri, kudri, sUhi, Sfc., jodr for its grain and as 


fodder mandwa ( Eleusine coroeana), moth ( Ihaseolus aconitifolius), mdsh or 

urd fP. Boxhurghii), til (Sesamum Indicum), carrots, arhar ( Cajams Indious/, 
m&ng (Phassoius mango), sdnmk, gawdr, chaina, kangni, lobiga, sani, patsan, bdjra,* 
vegetables, tobacco, and indigo. In the rabi, wheat occupies over 30 per cent, 
of the total cultivated area ; next in importance comes barh y, wheat and barla/ 
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mixed, wheat and gram mixed, gram and barley mixed, barley and peas mixed, 
gram, peas, masdr, sarson, •vegetables and garden produce generally. The mode 
of husbandry differs so little from that practised in tbe Meerut district that any 
detailed description would be mere repetitions.# I shall, therefore, conSne myself 
to local statistics and a comparison of the distribution of the orops at the settle- 
ment under Regulation IX. of 1833 in 1840-41 with that found to exist in 
1860-61 and at the revision of tbe Gauges canal tract in 1871-72. « 

Mr. Thornton notes that in 1840-41, when nearly all rents were paid in kind, 

^ . a cultivator holding 100 bighas should grow five 

bighas of sugar-cane, two to five of cotton, about 
thirty of wheat and of other good crops ; there should be a little maize, some Jocfr, 
and about five bighas of e/ian for fodder. There should also be five bighas of 


the coming year’s sugar-cane and about fifty bighas under such orops as urd, moth, 
hdjra, and gram. The following table compiled by Mr. Thornton has reference 
to 247,227 acres of the cultivation, or two-thirds of the district as it then stood, 
and includes all the parga^ahs assessed by him except tahsil Bidauli and parga- 
nah Gordhanpur. The object of the table is to show the proportions in which the 
several qualities of soil together compose the cultivated area; also tbe proportions 
per cent, in which the various agricultural products are found both in the whole 
area and also in each quality of soil. Where, as in “ bJidr, wet,” no proportion is given 
to the total area, it is because the area is too small to be expressed by one place 
of decimals. It will be seen that the irrigated land amounted to 17 *5 per cent., 
misan to I6'5 per cent., and or sand to 2 '8 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area of the tract to which the statistics refer. Muhita land is land capable of irri- 
gation, equally with irrigated land, only in the rotation of crops its turn had 
arrived for being cultivated in the kharif, which is not usually irrigated. The 
average ” line shows the proportion in which the products compose the whole 


cultivated area of all the denominations added together. 

Kharif Crops, 1840-41. 


Soils. 

Soils. 

M 

9 3 
Cfi ^ 

Cane for 
the next 
year. 

Cotton. 

Fodder. 

Rice. 

Jodr. 

1 


Bdjra. 

Indigo. 

1 

Miaan, wet, ... 

676 

8076 

]1'60 

6 76 

1*00 

060 

1*00 

800 

... 

•M 

... 

7*50 

„ muhita, 

8*60 

476 

1000 

14*00 

5-60 

200 

7-60 

1860 

0*26 

... 

... 

13*25 


676 

18*00 

14*26 

7-26 

326 

460 

8*26 

11*76 

0*86 

0*76 

... 

22S 

RausU, wet, ... 

3*2^ 

776 

600 

2’60 

2’25 

0*26 

400 

8*76 

0*86 

... 

• •• 

8*60 

,, muhita, 

3*96 

1*00 

3*00 

6*00 

900 

0*75 

16*50 

15*00 

200 

1*26 

... 

6*75 

V dry, ... 

4000 

2*26 

9*26 

2*60 

4*60 

1 76 

10*60 

16 76 

2*95 

6*00 

... 


DdSar, wet, 

0*60 

2 60 

1*00 

060 

0-60 

17*26 

2*60 

200 

0*26 

... 

... 

6*00 

„ nwhtta, 

e60 

1*00 

160 

2*00 

4*00 

84*60 

6*76 

8 26 

... 

... 

1*76 

0*76 

M dry, 1 .. 

8*00 

176 

1*00 

0*60 

2*00 

3276 

6*00 

12*60 

0*76 

0*75 

... 

1*76 

BHr, wet, ... 

... 

7*60 

8*86 

2*50 

0*76 

1*00 

TOO 

200 

4*60 

... 

... 

1*60 

„ muhita. 

... 

,,, 

t-oo 

S'OO 

800 

... 

7*00 

8 60 

10*75 

900 

... 

160 

» dry, ... 

2800 

0*60 

0*60 

076 

1*76 

0 76 

2*26 

8*00 

1025 

88*00 

1*. 

1*00 

mat, 

... 

1*76 

... 

•M. 

•M 

0*60 

0*60 

0*60. 

.*• 


... 

.tee' 

’.Average, 

100 

.4*76 

8*60 

2*76 

•8*26 

■8*76 

840 

9*76 

.8*.76 

11*26. 


...4r26 



CBOPa, 


Hi 


Rabi Cropif 1840-41. 


Soils, 

1 

i 

o 

& 

.k* 

S' 

1 

Other crops 
of both, 
seasons. 

Wheat. 

1 

It or ex 

r 

tra erof 

it 

w. 

M . 

1 

MisaUf wet, ••• 

BiBI 

l 76 

2-50 

0*50 

••• 

3*00 

2*60 

125 

0*75 

6*60 

076 

11*75 


#•75 

14-60 

1-00 

1*00 


4-00 

EE 9 

... 

0*25 

10*25 


11*00 

dry, ... 

23-76 

5*76 

1-26 

0-76 

11 ^ 

2*25 

0*50 

9*76 

0*25 

1*00 

0*25 

4*75 

... 


3*60 

2*76 

0*60 

... 

1-00 

1*60 

i‘60 

0*25 

BH! 


8 25 

,, mukUaf 

16-00 

19*76 

100 

0*75 

... 

826 


0 25 

3"25 


HI 


„ dry, ... 

32*00 

11*00 

2-00 

2 00 

0*26 

6 75 



1-25 

0*26 

0*50 

400 

Ddkar, wet 

6S*60 

10-00 

3-60 

l-UO 

... 

1-25 

6*75 

8*00 

3*26 

0-75 

1*00 

18-75 

„ mu/ifto, 

iO’60 

34*60 

2 6U 

0*26 

ra* 



8‘76 

1*00 

1*00 

100 

12*25 

dry, ... 

U-00 

20-26 

1-75 

1 25 

... 

1-25 

1-26 

2-76 

1-76 

0*60 

1*00 

7-26 

Bhirt wet, ... 

65*60 

2*00 

8-00 

2*00 

• •a 

3*26 

... 


... 


D 

lid 

,, muhita,.»> 

23*76 

17-60 

4*25 

4*50 

... 

6*76 

... 


... 

■ill 

n 

■il 

•• dry, ... 


7*60 

12*00 

8*26 

0*50 

1*00 

0*26 

0-25 

mEm 

UJ 

tM 

1*00 

Nthcttf 

34*60 

7 25 

36 00 

11 25 [ 

... 

1-50 

... 

1 00 

...... 

aae 

... 

TOO 

Average, ... 

28 60 

9 25 

476 

8 96 !0’26{ 

1*50 

1*C0 

1-50 

0-76 

1*25 

■» 

4*60 


These figures are taken from Mr. Thornton’s report and show an average kharif 

cultivation of 54*5 per cent, of the total cultivati on and an average rabi cultivation 

of 45*5 per cent. • 

The returns of the distribution of produce for 1860*61, though cast in a 

^ , different form, will, in their general result, admit of 

Cultivation in laeo-ei. . ..... . ^ . .... .. 

comparison with the returns of j[840.‘ Tlio following 

statement shows the distribution of the crops in each ])arganah (not in oach 

class of soil as before) and gives the results of the statistics of the entire district. 

The figures show the percentage of the area under each crop to the entire cul- 


iivntod area of the district, and exhibit a general improvement in the propor- 
tionate cultivation of the better classes of crops : — 

Kharif^ Crops, 1 860-6 1 . 


Varganah. 

§ 

1 

9 

CO 

Sugarcane: 
for next | 
year- 

Cotton, j 

Fodd. 

« 


1^* 


1 

1 

u 

1 

OthCK 

kliarif 

crops 

and 

fallow. 

Miizaifarnagar, , 

57 

2*8 

2*6 

8*3 

2 7 

1*8 

10 2 

10-8 

Tb 

... 

0-3 

1 4 

pur Chliapar, , 

8-0 

1*0 

8*5 

65 

2*5 

07 

8-0 

7*0 

17-0 


02 

2 1 

Chartliawal, 

45 


4*5 

11-5 

3-0 

2-5 

140 

6-6 

2-0 

0*7 

2-6 

8-8 

Budliiina, 

3-7 

ise 

3*2 

19*0 

2*0 

14-0 

30 

80 

0-7 

0*5 

3*2 

3*7 

Baghra, 

6-7 

1*3 

2 8 

14*7 

1*7 

4*0 

8-0 

47 

1*3 

0-6 

3-0 

4*0 

Bhikarpur, 

7*5 

1*0 

3*0 

140 

1*6 

5-0 

3-5 

11*0 

0*5 

0-3 

22 

2*5 

Kaudhla, 

56 


5*6 

70 

5*7 

12*0 

2*5 

12 

0*8 

0*7 

68 

2-8 

Jansath, 

6*7 

1*2 

88 

6*6 

17 

3*0 

156 

5-2 

16-8 

... 

1 6 

2 0 

Kh&tauli, 

11-0 

8*0 

8-0 

8 0 

1*5 

8*0 

10*0 

7-0 

4*6 

... 

2-0 

3tl 

Bhdma, 

6-0 

1*5 

2*8 

4-0 

6*0 

12 

6-7 

7-6 

19-0 

... 

3*0 

2*.l 

Bhukarheri, 

6-6 

1*3 

2-0 

42 

6-5 

07 

125 

10-0 

17-6 

... 

1-2 

1*1 


82 


4-2 

11*8 

8-3 

7-6 

mSm 

1-5 

0-6 

9-3 

mwm 


Kiirana, 

10 


6-2 

7*0 

3-2 

11*0 

;i-7 

2-2 

113 

20 

kIS 


Jhanjb&na, 

60 

•ae 

8-2 

18*3 

53 

1-0 

16 

Da 

0-8 

12 

m 


Th6oa Bhawan. . 

4 6 

•M 

40 

9*0 

10 6 

kO 

60 

16 

1-0 

17 

mi 

ms 


8*5 


27 

115 

1 6 

3*0 

0-6 

1*6 

1*6 

2*7 

mi 

ms 

Gordhanpur, . 

8*0 


2*8 

4*0 

9*7 

0*6 

... 

... 

... 

10-8 

1‘2 

2-3 

Average, 

6*2 

1 0*7 

4*1 

9*6 

43 

4-4 

6-4 

6*1 

6-2 

1-8 

2*7 

2-8 


1 In eomparbig the tables for 18AU.4I with thosu for 1860-61 It must bo remembered that tlm 
'former only apply to a portion of the present district, but the general result will, to a great 
extent, hold good for the district as it now stands. * 
















Total coltivatlon. 
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the crops of which aro too small to notice. The figures give the percentage 
occupied by each crop to the total cultivated area : — 

Kharif Crops, 



Bice and oane; 


the Ganges canal parganahs especiallyi the cultivation 
of the finer kind of rice known as munji has increased 


considerably. Before the opening of the canal it could only be grown in 
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favourablo spots in the khddir and near tanks, but it now alternates With cane, 
cotton, maize, wheat and gram in the very best land around the village, and is 
equally esteemed with them. The proportion of the cultivation under kharif 
crops would seem to have slightly increased in some parganahs since 1841, bnt 
although this is the case, there can be little doubt that the cold-weather crops are 
cultivated with better results than formerly, owing to the improved character of 
the soil and of the cultivation, and also that they are sown in as large, if n^ a 
larger, area than before. Although there is no record of the dofasU land, or 
land bearing two crops, in 1841 for the whole district, it is fairly certain that 
^ the facilities for irrigation afforded by the canal and the increased competition 
^for land have rendered the practice of taking two crops off the best land in a 
single year much more common than of old. In 1841 the statistics for over one- 
half of the district show less than five per cent, of the total area under two crops. 
It would also seem that the proportion of cane grown after fallow is less than 
formerly prevailed, and the practice of planting the cane in a field which has 
just given a rain-crop now generally obtains. Thirty years ago, to grow 
cane after fallow was the rule, now it is the exception, and cane follows cotton, 
maize, urd, and the finer rice, and but very seldom succeeds wheat. Formerly 
more than two-thirds of the cane area lay fallow, now hardly one-ninth is 
allowed to rest. Moth and hdjra among rain-crops and barley in the cold 
weather are the clearest signs of poor soil and careless agriculture in this part 
of the country, and the improvement in this respect is marked. The very 
small proportional area devoted to jodt^h perhai>s due to the soil not being suit- 
able to this crop, and partly to the fact that it is difficult to preserve it from the 
attacks of birds in a fairly wooded country and to the lateness of the crop, 
which prevents a second sowing and necessitates the devotion of a very consi- 
derable area to fodder crops. The area iinrler cJmri and gawdr is extensive 
in proportion to the excellence of the farming and the large number of catUe 
required, and in the inverse ratio to the acreage under the poorer rain-crops and 
to the extent of waste land available for grazing purposes. Taking the superior 
rain-crops, such as cotton, sugar-cane, maize, munjiy and to a less extent urd and 
Man, they occupied 32*7 per cent, of the total cultivated area and 62 per cent, of 
the kharif RVOR in 1860-61 ; and the better rofyi crops, such as wheat and gram* 
(even omitting the mixed crops of wheat and barley, gram and wheat, peas and 
wheat), occupied 35*8 per cent, of the total cultivated area and 7€ per cent., 
of the fobi cultivation. In 1870-71 cotton, sugar aad nee alone occupied 19*1 
per cent, of the total cnltivatioii, while barley and wheat alone covered 35*7 por 
cast It should be borne in mind, however, that though barley is grown in poor 
soil, it does not cover all the poor soil, and that wheat is often sown in very bad 
land, bnt at the same time its presence is an unquestionable sign of careful cnlti^ 
yatiou. Comparing aU the returns, there can be no doubt that cultivation jbach 
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improved in quality and area very considerably since 1841 , and that the movement 
is still on the right side. The next thirty years must show a still greater advance ^ 
until all the available waste is absorbed, and then we must look to improved pro- 
cesses of husbandry for any further progress. On the whole, then, it may be stated 
that while the area under spring crops, such as wheat, gram and barley, has har4r 
ly, if at all, changed, the area under sugar-cane has increased generally and 
almost* doubled in the Ganges canal tract, while the rice crop has more than 
doubled in the same tract and has improved in quantity and quality, and the area 
devoted to fodder crops has increased. The tendency is to increase the area of 
crops which may form valuable articles of export, as sugar, rice, and even wheat, 
at the expense of the poorer classes of crops of the same season, and hitherto the 4 
increase in the cultivated area has more than balanced the increased area devoted 
to other than food-grains. 

In the matter of manure the area of the misan and bdrah land gives the area 
^ of the manured land and a gauge of the resources of a 

village in this direction. In two-thirds of the district 
in 1840-41 the misan area amounted to 16*5 per cent, of the total area cultivated. 
{Sugar-cane, wheat and cotton are grown in misan land, and^Hhe man who has 
grown the customary quantity of them,” writes Mr. Thornton, ^^s no more con- 
sidered to have exerted an usual industry tlian is he considered to have abused his 
situation by sowing wrd, nwth and the rest of the poor crops, much of which will be 
succeeded in the following year by wheat. If he cultivates less of the better crops 
than is the ordinary proportion he would, in universal opinion, be acting dishonestly. 

It appears, therefore, that in the present state of agricultural science and with 
the present habits of the people in using cow-dung as fuel, the available manure 
only suffices for this portion of the land under crops.” In 1860-61 the misan 
area had increased to 20*4 per cent, of the cultivatecT area and is still increasing, 
for if we take the area of the Ganges canal parganahs and compare their statis- 
tics for 1861-62 with those collected in 1871-72, we find the manured area entered 
as 36 per cent, of the cultivated area. Increased population brings with it increased 
manure and a larger area devoted to the better crops, and nowhere is tin's shown 
better than in the upland portions of the parganahs lying in the Ganges-KMi Du4b. 

In his remarks on parganah Eh&tauli, Mr. Cadell, while accepting t':e rise from 
20 percent, in 1861-62 to 36 per cent in 1871-72, is inclined to place little confid- 
ence in the results ordinarily deducible from these entries, and would not give much 
wei^t to them. He writes It is very common in this neighbourhood to grow 
the cane crops in clumps around the estate, in this way giving nearly every field 
of good land its turn of manure and of the most careful cultivation. In this, 
way a very ordinary rotation wohld give nearly half the cultivated area and 
neady the whole of the irrigated area manured.” Still there can be lit^. 
doubt but that the manured area hM mtureased considerably of late 
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The following statement gives the time of sowing and cutting and cost of 
cultivation of the principal crops as estimated hj the 
CoBto c t vat on. tahsilddrs in each tahsil (S=Shdmli; BsBudhdna; 

M s MuzafFamagar, and J J&nsath) : — 



These estimates must be purely hypothetical, and are not only imperfect l)ut 
considerably under the mark. No account is apparently taken of the value of 
the straw, and the estimated value of the labour given by the cultivator is too 
high. The returns are, however, useful, as showing the opinion of natives 61 
much local experience, and how little confidence can be placed in them, and 
the outturn per acre may be advantageously compared with the note oh 
produce returns given hereafter. The Budhdna and J&usath figures, apparently, 
do not in several instanoes inolude the important item of rent. 
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Continuing the agricultural vocabulary given iln3er the Meerut district, I 
shall here note the tenns used for implements generally 
in the Meerut district and in Muzaffaruagar.^ Commen- 
cing with the hal or plough, the three pegs which prevent the hala9 from shifting 
forwards are called b(meL These pegs press against tho hal. At the yoke end of 
the halaa are three holes pierced in which the ndWi or loathorn thongs are tied* 
The jfbke is attached by these. The holes thomsolvos arc called harhe. In this 
district the whole of the yoke is known as jdez. The word tarmdchi applied else- 
where to the lower piece is unl^iown. All tho pins of tho yoke aro known by one 
name, Bail, The ropes or thongs attached to the innor pins are called jot, and the 
knots at both ends of those ropes are called ndngla. In this district the drilling 
machine is attached to tho plough. The channel through which tho seed descends 
is here called mairna. If a man wishes to plough deep ho harnesses tho yoke higher 
uptheAaZflS. This deep ploughing is called lagn^ When light ploughing is 
necessary tho yoke is fastened lower down tho halas nearer tho share. This light 
ploughing is called aakuUiya, Tho katha is a circular piece of iron placed on the 
share to prevent its going too deep into tho earth, and tlie khama is a peg to 
prevent the phdL or iron share from slipping out. Tho ddhan is a harrow with 
teeth for eradicating grass from ploughed land, and costs about Rs. 2. 'It is 
especially used to mix up tho earth and water in a field tilled with rice and 
munji. There are usually four teeth called khuntia. 

The maira is a harrow without teeth and is drawn over a ploughed field after 
the seed has been sown ; it costs about 24 annas. The lakar is a largo 
wooden roller weighing from six to eight inaunds. The block itself is 
'Ukttr called War, tho pivots cM, and the traces to which 
the ydke is attached aro called gdrigA. There aro 
two other names applied to this implement, one is* dhalnphor or dhclaphor, 
another is or or tor. This roller is used for crushing clodded clayey soil, 
as the maira is used lor bhdr land for tho same purpose. The mrinjha or jvidra is 
the implement used for dividing a field into kaydris or small beds with a view to 
economy in the use of water ; it is used by two men, one holds tho handle and 
the other holds a string attached to the block in a direction opposite to the handle. 

It is worth only about four annas. Jeli is a kind of rake for collecting cut corn. 
The kolhu is the sugar-press. The names of the component parts of the 

orsugar^press. language of 

Benares and Rohilkand, and it may bo interesting to 

' * From notes by Mr. S. H. Jimei, C.8.‘ lo MasaiTamggar ono plough repreaenta stock sa 
Toliowa:~Two bullocks at As. 75 to 90, or four bullocks at Bs 190 to 150; plough and aDour- 
tenanee^ Rs. 8-8 to iO ; tid, Ba. 10 to 18 ,• rAoroa, Bs. 4 to 5, and other implements, such as the 
maira, pAauro, Mdrpa.patiddMi.aDd l^aati, Rs.S*12 to 3-1 1, or a total of Rs. 65-4 to 133-11 
To these may be added a gBrh i at Ba. W and a {pgar-mill at Ra. 40, so that it requires s Ikin 
amount of money to set op a small larip#ji||pid hOas frequently to borrow the amount neceaaanr 
*-at an nsurions fate of interest* 

64 * 
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c6inpt(e witli ihont the namw current in this and the fiedmt district} wbidi 
fidrlj represent the upper DudE* 


Bohilkhand. Beaarei. 


UtK, gala, cha- 
run arid nalL 

(3.) M&nu ntal, and 
uinlkhutu. 

(4.) Mattri and dbub- 
kn. 

rftrjhalaiindjhdl,... 

(6.) Narl and nir, ... 


(10.) Tdidndhla, 
(11.) lihori, ... 
(13.) Chundifo, 

(18.) Kill. ... 

CGandrdla, 
(14.) < niM(. 
(Uandwdla. 


Vit, 

Uthnndjitli, 


Dlidndra. ... 
l.rh«ir. 

Cliandn'a, ... 



. The; hoiiznntal beam to which bullocks arc attached 

. The UiTight beam which moves in the mill. 

The upright Post which is parallel to the last. 

,. The wnetd by which the two preceding are Joined to one 
annilicr. 

Tlic b isket on the horizontal beam from which the mill Is fed. 

.. Tlic leather thong by which the horizontal beam Is eon* 
nccted with the yoke. 

The circle in which the bullocks move. 

The Clip in which the expressed Juice is transferred into the 
briilcr. 

The place from which the fuel is supplied to the fire under 
the boiler. 

, The outlet for the smoke. 

. The for taking the Juice out of the boiler. 

. Tlie KcraiH! to prevent the sugar rusting at the bottom of 
the Iroller. 

,. The riiisKMi Iilocks on which the cane is cut. 

, The receptacle for the sugar-cane bcfwe it is out. 


Beflides theso term#, the log connecting the pdt and dhahka is sometimes 
called bdnkmaL A kolhu costs from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60, and the wooden beams, the 
kundif chdky and nand (or vessels used in various processes) about Bs. 6. The 
hire of a kardhi or iron boiler ibr a season is Rs. 10. 
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Qdi^ implementa paeid in husbandly are the gMi or gdri (cart)| Ihi 
dnver of which is ealMd the g4rfwda. The following if 
a list of the names of its different parts in this distriott 
It will be seen that they differ more or less from the names given by Elliot^ 
The wheel generally is called pahiya» The spokes of the wheel are cdled art ; 
put/ii is the felloe of a wheel. Of these folloes there are generally four. The 
nave*of the wheel is called nd/i. The afid/it is a small iron hoop going round 
the extremities in the iniddle of the nd/i, and the awan is the small hoop inside 
the fidi in which the axle turns. The axle itself is called d/mra. The two long 
shafts extending on either side from front to hack are pMnt, the transverse 
pieces are called pqtri, those extending beyond the wheel arc culled iikdnU, The f 
bdnk or painjani is the curved beam that joins the two iikMs, Chdkel is the 
iron pin for securing the hdnk to the dhnra or axle. The upright posts that 
support the siding are called khalem ; they are eight in numljor, four on either 
side, and are themselves fixed in the four tnmsvorso pieces called patris. The 
long bambu poles supported by tlio khalevas laid horizontally to form the top 
of the sides are called chandoU^ and the similar but siKu*tor polo along the top 
of the tail of a cart is called udhiydr. These ehandoU have a furtlior support 
in the four posts fixed in the iikdnUy whioli also take the strain off the khaUvat* 
These four posts are called dege, Paralltd to tliu chatMs and placed on the 
patr(9 are the two long bambu polos called mungi. The rt>p!>s strung on the 
chandois and iniingis and so forming tbo sides of tlio cart aro called phdrkcu. 
The reeds laid out at the bottom of the gdriy so that notliing may full through^ 
are called chhdhar. The part under the yoko, forming the oxtromities of the 
phdrBy is called mathdparaj and the protruding piece l>eaoatli this, on which the 
gari sometimes rests, is called antaru. The place whore the gdriudn sits is called 
panjdla. The leather rope binding the yoke to the fualhdpara and aiUara 
is called ndr, the third rope securing the yoke to the phdr is called ;oya. Of 
these there are two, one on the outside of caoh phdr, Tho small beam under 
the phdr and in front of the tikdni is called gaj. The two posts attached tp the 
phira near the rtiathdpara on which tho loaded gdri is made to rest aro oalled 
ddhi. 

Am illustrations of the local dialect, other terms relating to rural life aif 
given, and compared with those mentioned by Elliot. 

Banl Tocabttlary. baskets called akaia in the glossary 

is hire mdnehu A pair of grain bags used as a pannier termed akha in tim 
glossary are here kkdiyL The word ara, with the meaning of cross«ploiighft|g| is 
in this district the second ploughing. The first ploughing is pdr^ tho second m 
dusar ara. The baafii is a small ifistrament for cutting, Am diminutive ^ 
an adse; the ehdahni is a i|^ in wUdli tiie juice of sugar-cane is bof^^ « 
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muzaffarnaga^ district. 


iiia much tbo same as the kafdhi except that it is somewhat larger. • The cU\h 
is a pad to prevent laden bullocks from being galled. Chhdj is a ba&et used 
in winnowing grain and also for irrigation. Tbe cli/dfi^a is an ox-muzzlo* A 
feeding trough in this district is khir. The platform on which a person is 
posted to protect crops is here a land. Qanddm is here a reaping-hook, called 
elsewhere a gardsa. The word is derived from clasa, a reaping-hook,^ and 
ganna, sugar-cane ready for cutting. The bundle of thorns tied together ^nd 
drawn by bullocks over corn for , the purpose of beating out the grain is 
in the glossary called dhenkar^ in this district it is called plialsa. This pro- 
cess is never resorted to except where cattle are scarce. The word here applied 
•to the treading of corn is gdhna. Besides this, ddhan jorm is applied in the 
same sense. Dahemli is a vessel for holding dahi or curds. Dohni is the name 
of the vessel wiiicli liolds diidh^ or fresh milk. The word jhdkri is much used 
and is synonymous with dohni, Dardnti is a sickle. Dantauli or dantwa is a 
rake. The rope wliicli binds the bullocks togother when threshing, called in 
the glossary daini^ is h(!re called jor. The rope round tbe neck of a yoked 
bullock is here galtani* An ox goad is hero termed sdnta. A pair of plough 
oxen, called in the glossary goirif are here called a A sheaf of corn is gara, 
not gaira, Ilarsot is n^od hero to signify the bringing of the plough home 
across the back of a bullock or with the share inverted, after the conclusion of 
a day’s work, llasiga is a reaping hook. Judhua is a pad placed on the top 
of the head to support a water-jar. The mdndal is the iron ring at the mouth 
of the ckaraft. The cJuiukta, dahdna or katgar is tlio wooden grating placed 
over a well to prevent people falling in, called elsewhere jungla. The jilr is 
the well-yoke with the two jMs parallel tp each other. The jdli is a not used 
for binding up grass. Barhi is a strong rope of hemp. Aduna is the frame- ' 
work of the well on which the wheel works, either post of which is called 
gahlat or kanh(i ; the cross post is rnaigdl, and the pin supports of the wheel, or 
charkhiy the goriga and siija. 

^ Wells, tanks, and canals are used, in this district, for irrigation. Through- 
Irrigation uplands, where w'ater is found at a great depth, 

masonry weUs are scarce, and kuchcha wells can only be dug 
at a great expense and only last for a year or two. Masonry wells fc/f two 
Wells btdlocks are said to cost from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500, and 

from Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 for one set of bullocks. Earthen 
wells cost fVom Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, and aro impracticable in the more sandy 
tracts. Where water is near thi surface kuchcha wells can be constructed for 
about seven or eight rnpees, and in tke Jnmna khddir for fVom two to three 
ra|)ee8.# Here, loo, they last sometimes as long as one year, but usually for 
on^y one season or crop, and infgato about four acres each. There is little 
tankrirrigation except in parganahs Sh^mli and Charihdwal The following 
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statement eliow. the proportion of irrigation due 7.*^' 
««Dectirely, «• shown by the settlement records prepared in 1860 - 61 . - 

in 1871-72. 


parginah. 


ASIEA IW ACRK 8 IHKIOATID FROM 


m* 

I 


Shamli. 

Kandhia, 

Thana Bhawan, 
Budh&na, 
Shik&rpur, 
Baghra> 

Jhanjh^Qa, 

Charthawal, 

Khataali,— 

1860-61. 

1871-72, 

Kairana, 

Gordhanpur 

Bidauli, 

Muaaffainagar,— 

1860-61, 

1871-72, 

BhukaTheri,— 

1861-68, 

1871-78, 

Pur Chhapar,— 
1861-62, 
1871-78. 
Jiniath,— 
1861-63, 
1871-72. 
Bhdina— 
1861-62, 
1671-72, 


15,612 

12,662 

9,468 

18.318 

19,343 

14 , 0 i 6 

13,901 

8,318 

3,264 

3.4'57 

16.461 

61 

14,068 

9,708 

1,664 

164 

39 

269 

111 

2,683 

3,682 

652 
417 


H 


5 


i 

ft 

3 

o 

H 


I i 

i Q 


I 

•5 

la 

H 


I Masorry 
WILLS IN 1860 , 


1,004 

16,616 

14,607 

292 

18.951 


632 

10,100 

9, .598 

18,318 

200 


19,343 

i,8t;5 


14.016 

4,880 

269 

14.170 

5,138 

1,990 

10,308 

4.866 


3,264 

16,638 

419 

3,856 

20,428 

631 

17,082 

7.853 

288 

* .339 



14,068 



2,708 

18,956 

207 

1,871 

18,791 


164 

85,238 

"*17 

60 

23,861 


859 

26,026 

'“49 

160 

19,865 


9,683 

15,8*81 

’20a 

2,724 

81,521 


568 

7,631 

*’'70 

487 

9,019 


81,223 : 14,232 46 , 4:)5 
38.806 i 11,629 30 . 829 ] 
19,698 I 7,994 27 | 692 , 
18,518 1 16 , 764 ; 35.882 
ai,aU 8 i 27 , 279 . 48,487 
18,896 : 23, 142 1 42,038 
19,308 I 6,138 26 , 011 ^ 

16,173^ ! 29.176, 44,849| 

19,886 !, 20 , 47 B; 4 <^.*®^' 
24.284 i 17,939 
24,935 ’ 8,707 
.339 ! 16,779 
14,068 i 6.476 


-2 oj 


42.2231 

38,642 

16,1181 

20,644] 


81,664 |20,S53| 
20,062 ; 85,7 74' 

I I 

86,402 1 a*, 462 
83,917 123,917' 

36,284 ! 14,819 
20,026 ,23,124 

18,564 30,1991 


41,917 

46,436 

47,864 

46,271 

41,103 

42,149] 


768 

3551 

56 

186| 

422 

485 

m\ 

25) 

3i)0| 

7*94 

6 

867 

lool 


48,763 


24l245 126,074 60,319 
8,183 33.038*41,215’, 


* 

877 

387 

738 

910 

467 

670 

948 

397 


&3| 363 
123 


17 

9 | 

184' 

fit 

48 


84 


9,499 ; 27,1 OOj 36,599, ... j 


917 

5 

968 

178 


17 

9 

IM 

808 

60 


from Mr Martin’s linul report, and those 

for 1871-72 from Mr. -Isten only from tho year 

IrrigaUon >«* «“* :rea irrigated obtained during 

^ 18SD. ino n loftfl fto when 128,203 acres wore 

fl„ ,» .t J-»8M » J ta «». 

mtoMd bom Ihii MM* ® ^ of tho t«ct' t»»ori«d hr 

omMuS thbrnmounL Thwogioo ® ^ oj i.ojgrtion woo in fotfW 

Ok. 0..^. nttht. tn^ ■rrj^ril.fLdU^io^ 

times practically unknown J ^ jA„„th, and in a great 

eloM aronnd the town rf Mu* ^ „ but the greater portion of tiw 
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for water. The west KfiH nadi runs far below the level of the nplandii 
and the minor streamlets which occur in the south-east could never have been 
of me for irrigation purposes. Before the introduction of the canal, the whole 
area might be said to be dependent upon the rainfall for its water, and only here 
and there and within the lowlands of the rivers could any reliance be placed 
upon the outturn from cultivation. Now, with the exception of a few villages 
in each parganah, the whole of the eastern portion of the district through 
which the canal runs is amply supplied with water, and, year by year, the 
few outlying estates are brought nearer anJ nearer to obtaining a share of 
water sufficient for all their wants. In addition to the practical preven- 
•tion of the occurrence of famine in seasons of drought, the canal has had 
a marked influence in promoting the cultivation of trees for timber, fruit, 
and shade. Along the canal itself plantations of stsUf tiin and the acacias 
flourish, and the example so successfully shown has been followed to some 
extent by the proprietary cultivating bodies throughout the canal-irrigated tract. 

At the same time, the canal has not been altogether a gain to the district. 

•Besides the sanitary evils to be noticed hereafter, to 
Injury c&uscd by the canal. . . ‘ 

which the canal has given rise, much unnecessary loss 

has been occasioned by the obstruction of the natural drainage lines by the 
works on the canal and its distributaries. On this subject Mr. Cadell writes : — 
A great work like the Ganges canal could not, of course, be turned aside to 
avoid the depression of the east Kdli river, but it is to be regretted that the 
existence of this depression as a line of drainage was not earlier and more practic- 
ally acknowledged. But besides this, distributary after distributary has been 
run out without regard to the drainage of the country, and for many years the 
necessity of allowing waterv^ay under the irrigation channels was not practic- 
ally admitted, and it is only in quite recent years that the department has made 
it a rule that drainage should bo facilitated instead of being obstructed. Now, 
unfortunately, ths remedy has been rendered more difficult by the fact that the 
railway engineers seem to have considered that obstructions of drainage by 
irrigation works justified similar obstructions by the railway. The argument 
was not a good one ; for a canal running across a drainage line and unprovided 
with permanent waterway under it, could bo out when flooding became serious, 
whereas the railway embankment forms a much more permanent barrier. 
Within the last few years very great improvement has been effected : one of 
the worst of the offending distributaries has been abandoned, permanent mhans 
of escape for the surface drainage have been constructed under several others, 
and in Muzaffarnagar an important system of drainage has greatly improved 
the condition of the neighbourhood, and similarly thoiough work in the soutii- 
emptrganahs will quickly remedy the evils which have resulted from want of 
foiethonghi in past years. 
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** la the Musaffarnagar parganah especially, as to a less extent elsewhere 
it must be admitted that the evil appeared more seri- 
owing to the improvemMts which the canal it^lf 
has effected. Thirty years ago, when land was in 
less request, wide margins were left round ponds and depressions, and it was 
only in seasons of excessive rainfall that flooding occurred. Now cultivation 
has encroached upon the old depressions, small ponds have been ploughed up, 
and the area of cultivated land so situated as to be liable to injury from a heavy 
but not exceptional rainfall, has been largely increased If, then, the Irrigation 
Department has a good deal to answer for with referenco to drainage obstruc- 
tion, it is also frequently blamed for what is only a natural result of the in- | 
creased value of land, which thirty years ago was allowed to lie waste, while 
it now swells the profits of the landlord in a dry year, and intensifies the out- 
cry against the department in a season of plentiful rain. There is now less 
ground for complaint, for a good deal has been done already, and wlion the pro- 
jects under consideration shall have been completed, there will, as far as one 
can see, remain only the south-west corner of the tract.(in which the railway, 
the canal and its distributaries have run more than ordinary riot among drain-* 
ago lines), from the town of Kh&tauli to the Meerut houiulary to bo drained* 
But besides the, in most oases, unnecessary injury to the upland which has been 
occasioned by irrigation works, another evil may be justly attributed to the 
canal, and that is the groat increase of marsh in the valleys of the rivers. As 
far as the eastern parganahs are concerned the injury has not boon very serious, 
because the valley land is limited in extent, but its deterioration has been general 
and complete, alike in the Ganges valley and near the west and east Kfili rivers, 
and it is probable that only in the case of tho land l 3 jiug along the latter streams, 
and especially in the valley of tho east Kali, would tho reclamation of the 
land give any adequate return for the expenditure rocpiired. When, there- 
fore, the great improvement due to tho canal comes to bo estimated, it will 
be necessary to deduct a comparatively trifling sum for tho injury to the 
valley which has been found inseparable from tho improvement of the up- 
land.” 

Mr. Cadell is home out in his opinion by other officers. Thus Mr. 8. K. 

Martin writes of Pur Chhapar, that “ 1,336 cultivated 
Opiniooi of other offleers. deteriorated by percolation from the canal;” 

and in writing of parganah Muxaffarnagar he says ; ” I have had many oom« 
plaints about the uncertainty in tte supply of canal water, often just at the 
critical period when the cane crops threaten to dry up unless moisture is given 
to the roots. On enquiiy at Rdrki I ascertained these complainto to be well 
founded.” Mr. C. Grant, also, speaks ofthe damage done by the overflow ef ibe 
K4gan and its tributaries when used as canal escapes in pargiaabs Jdnsath and 
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Khutauli. From the northern to the southern boundary of the Pdr parganah all 
but the very highest and sandiest fields below the upland 
SoMni yiiiagcs. seriously injured by percolation from the 

can&I added to t.ho natural moisture of the Soldni khddir. Where oane, cot-* 
ton and wheat wore formerly grown^ in dry seasons, rice occasionally succeeds, 
but much of it is hopelessly ruined, and the old rice land is now a reed-grown 
swamp. Cultivation has fallen from 1,470 acres in this tract to 836acre^ and 
the class of crop grown has also deteriorated. Cane is now grown in only one 
village, the area of cotton is gradually becoming more and more restricted, and 
the rice crop is now greatly less in area, inferior in quality, and more uncertain in 
^ produce. Formerly it was the only portion of the parganah in which the produce 
was tolerably assured, now it is tho tract in which the crops are most doubtful 
and in which the produce is least valuable. Notwithstanding those injuries, the 
general result of tho Ganges canal in this district has been an almost unmixed 
benefit to tho people, for, compared with tho increase in cultivation generally and 
ill tho ))ro liiotion of tho {potter class of crops, tho loss is almost inappreciable. 
The increase of revenue duo to the influence of the canal has been very 
IncreaHQ in Und-revenue considerable in this district. Mr. S. N. Martin esti- 
due to the canal. mated the amount due to the influence of canals in 


tho wholo district at Rs. 74,8(30. In this estimate ho made allowance for 
masonry and earthen wells thrown out of uso by tho canal, as well as for tho 
average amount of earthen wells which might reasonably be expected to bo 
brought into uso should tho canal supply be stopped. Tho result of his 
inquiries for tho parganahs watered by the Ganges canal is given below. I also 
give Mr. CadeU’s ostim.ato in 1875, which is exolusivo of the owner’s rate: — 



Mb. Mabtim’s ESTiMAte, 
1863. 

Mr. Caoeli.’r estimate, 1875. 

Varganah. 

'^1 

doe to 


.9 

Area irrigated in 
1872-73. 

credited 
at Re. 1 
e. 

Tear in 
which to 


n 

Portion 

canal. 

1 

Is 

1- 

Canals. 

Other 

sources. 

Amount 
to cana 
per acr 

be cre- 
dited. 

riirChhapar, 

39,330 

12,990 

47,040 

63 

19,926 

100 

Ra. 

19,979 

1873-74. 

dilto. 

Mazaffaniagar, ... 

68,44 S 

8,830 

59,618 

65,817 

3,133 

18,866 

1,696 

17,529 

Bhukarhcrl, 

60,770 

4,938 


93,860 

21,590 

57 

23,755 

ditto. 

Jauli J&naath, ... 

68,678 

3,716 

64,862 

6,273 

2,725 

17,979 

ditto. 

Kh&tauli, 

Bhuma l^balhera, 

66,311 

6,943 

59,368 

10,812 

10,492 

.3,962 

18,479 

dilto. 

46,706 

3,553 

48,163 

1,800 

9,001 

498 

8,299 

ditto. 

ToUI, 

869,137 

40,265 

316,879 

91,633 

113,694 

8,958 

100,999 
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The following table shows the irrigated area from the Ganges canal for 

Area irrigated according to seasons as shown by the irri- 

gation reports of the Cana! Department:— 





r- 


I'AKlUNAll. 



• 

• 

Year. 


Pur. 

1 

3 

.e 

a 

a 

1- 

0} 

JS 

t-s 

3 

c< 

§ 

a 

1 

d 

3 

1 1 

! 3 

14 

Total 

Kharif, 

1866-67. 


Acres. 

6,162 

Acres. 

6,616 

Acres. 

1,544 

AcilH. 

.3,721 

Acris, 

5,910 

Acres. 

6,032 

Acres. 

28,015 

Rabi, 

... 

... 

10,S68 

1 1,438 

3,52.5 

1(»,(‘()5 

10,947 

7,189 

68,688 


Total, 

... 

16,730 

17,054 

6,(169 

1.3,720 

10,887 

j 12,171 

81,617 

Kharif, 

1867-68. 


7,368 

7,193 

I.89H 

4.591* 

7,980 

^ 0,218 

.35,248 

Uabf, 

... 


6,874 

0,606 

1,(20 

I.OOu 

. 0,9:7 

j 5,120 

28,373 


Total, 

... 

14,242 

1.3,799 

3.024 

0,251 

14,967 

1 n,.3.38 

08,021 

Kharif, 

1868-69. 

1 

7,347 

7,091 

9,129 

.5, .59 2 

0,741 

7,646 

36,545 

liabi, 

... 

... 

17,500 

18,079 

6,309 

17,76( 

l7,(t2N 

15,982 

91,068 


Total, 

... 

.24,863 

26,170 

7,438 

23,340 

23,709 1 

2.3, 6!7 

188,208 

Kharif, 

1869-70. 


8,166 

8,293 

2,073 

0,342 

! 

M,'l.‘'9 I 

7,776 

41,0.39 

Kabi, 

... 

... 

6,843 

6,232 

1,423 

.5,7^2 

7,HI5 i 

7,991 

.36,086 


Total, 

... 

14,009 

14,625 

8,496 

1 12,124 

1G,VU4 

16,767 

78,12.5 

Kharif, 

1870-71. 


6,041 

6,378 

1,940 

4 >60 

j 

6,437 

5,804 

8l,5St 

Kabi, 

... 

... 

8,481 

9,196 

2,151 

C,l»l 


9,572 

44,275 


Total, 


14,622 

15,668 

4.097 

11,051 

I5,IV9 i 

15,136 

75,796 

Kharif, 

1871-79, 


6,111 

5,483 

m 

3,532 

i 

.5,783 ' 

5,234 

26,761 

Kabi^ 

... 

... 

7,108 

6,198 


4,110 

6,769 ; 

j. 

7, .306 

81,626 


ToUl, 

flta 

12,219 

11,675 

9,760 

7,649 

12,562 : 

12,540 

59,388 

Kharif, 

187S-73. 


5,567 

5,726 

1,64.3 

4,454 

0,424 

.5,669 

6,089 

29,477 

Babi, 



5,914 

6,889 

1,392 

8,717 

6,498 i 

1 

21,699 


ToUl, 

... 

11,461 

ipai 


8,176 

11,922 1 

11,698 

58,376 


65 
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Irrigation from the Eastern Jumna canal was considerable before the last 
settlement and has increased very much of late years. 
EMtem Jumna Canal irrigated area at the last settlement cannot now be 

ascertained, but with the exception of KAndhla, Sh imli and Thdna Bhawan there 
were few portions of the western half of the district fully irrigated. The canal 
authorities appear to have been much less successful in economically distribut- 
ing the water here than on the Ganges canal. In writing of Thdna Bfe^wan 
Mr. Cadell remarks that the enormous proportion of old and new fallow in the 
tract to the west of the Ilindau must bo duo “ to the gradual falling out of 
cultivation of land which has been injured by over-irrigation.” Mr. A. Colvin 
[ says of the same tract, “ the villages bordering the canal are very much affected 
by the efflorescence known as reh which is destructive to all vegetation. The 
barren laud of those villages at the last settlement was 535 acres, it is now 
2,407. The increase in barren is chiefly attributable to the increase of this 
land.” In fact it would appear that this tract is deteriorating rather than im- 
proving, and it is entirely owing to the rise in prices and the consequent rise in 
rent that there was not a serious diminution in the land revenue at the present 
settlement. The same tale is told of Shdmli to the west of the Krishni. Here 
over-irigation has done its deadly work, Mr. Cadell writes:~“The landis 
slowly but steadily deteriorating, and malaria has enfeebled the population * * • 
the cultivated area is decreasing owing to the steady inroads of swamp and reh^ 
and as irrigation is now so general, little improvement can be looked for in the 
groat majority of estates from a largo supply of canal water. Indeed, in many 
cases wo must look for improvainont to a systematic lessoning of the canal-irri- 
gntod area, and to the benefit which is likely to follow from a return of the 
people to tlio uso of wells. It would, I am convinced, be difficult to over-estimate 
the advantage which has been derived by many estates in this neighbourhood 
from a judicious supply of canal water, but it would be also difficult to over- 
state the injury which has been caused to the immediate neighbourhood of 
tlio canal by the short-sighted policy of deluging low-lying tracts with the 
sole object of collecting high water-rates over a limited area, and without pay- 
ing tho slightest attention to tho wants of more distant lands, to the health of 
tho people, or to tho indirect revenue which a more enlightened system of dis- 
tribution would socuro to Governmeut” Still, on the whole, as in'the case of 
tho Ganges canal, tho benefits derived from the Eastern Jumna canal maybe 
fairly said to componsato for tho injuries it inflicts, and when the drainage pro- 
jecU now contemplated have been completed there will bo little room for com- 
plaint. 

Tlie proportion of tho increase in the land-revenue due to the notion 
Eartm' Ewtern Jnmnn canal was eilimnted in 
S. N. Martin at Bi. 84,565 aa noted 
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belov. Mr. Cadell’s estimate in 1875, exclusive of owner’s rate, is also 
iriven : — 


Ftoganah. 

> 

• 

Ml. MaBTIN'S tSTIMATB IN 1863. 

Mb. CADBLL*f isn« 
MATttIN 1875. 

Initial revenue 
including 
canal profits. 

R evenue o f 
villages irriga- 
ted from the 
canal. 

1 

va 

2 
p« 

*3 

8 

i- 

*s ^ 

Sg 

O P* 

Aea irrigated at rtm 
corded at settlements 

Canals. 

Other 

sources. 

Bodhina, ... 

... 

69,846 

5,986 

910 

69,686 

200 

18,818 ^ 

Shikirpar, ... 

... 

1,03,801 

25,686 

2 277 

1,01,024 

1,865 

19,348 

Baghnt, 


81,691 

91,520 

3,227 

78,464 

4,880 

14,016 

Charihiwal,... 

«•« 

61,257 

18,903 

1,850 

*59,407 

1 

10,808 

Jhanjhana, m. 

..1 

66,698 

81,085 

2,767 

53,931 

5,138 

14,170 

Th&na Bhawan, 

... 

57,089 

42,776 

6,024 

1 

^1,058 

1 

0,698 

10,100 

Shimli, MS 

... 

1,20,057 

77,370 

1 

6,107 

1,14,950 

14,607 

16,616 

Kindhla, ... 

... 

.1,11,410 

i 

78,990 

9,456 

1,01,954 

95,856 

11,951 

Kairina, 

... 

52,307 

25,780 

3,647 

t 

46,660 

7,853 

17,062 

Total, 

... 

7,13,649 

8,28,245 j 

34,565 

• * 

6,79,084 

• 1 1 i* 

74,861 



1,82,904 


In JSar. maniu s esiunaw mu autvuu« w ..-t, 

had fallen into disuse since the canal was opened was calculated and alloweKl 
for at the rate of twenty-two acres per well. The difference Ixitwocn the wet 
and dry rates on the remainder of the irrigated area gives the profit duo to tho 
of the canal after allowing for all possible irrigation. It must be 
remembered that this is only an estimate, for there are no trustworthy 
itatistics of the irrigation from the Eastern Jumna canal at the settlement m 
1841 # 

Theaverageestimated irrigation for the years 1839-40 and 1840-41, in thm 
district, from the Jumna canal amounted to 22,309 
acres; in 1850-52 the average was 37,615 acres, and 


Arm irrigated 
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for 1858-59 and 1859-60 the returns show an average of 58,815 acres. The 
following statement shows the returns for seven ye^s^— 


lOllUWlllg BUlWlUOIlli OUVVTO tuu j - 


— 

Year. 

Thana Bhawaa. 

i 

1 

1 

8 

3 

•F-l 

§ 

a 

ra 

a 

.ea 

A 

1 

08 

a. 

.fi 

bfi 

03 

n 

§ 

1 

Churthawal. 

i 

1 

1 


i 

i 

H 

1866- 67. 

Kbarif, 

liabi, 

f 

Total, 

1867- 68. 

Kharff, i*. 

Bab), 

Total, 

1868- 69. 
Kharif, 

Babl, 

Total, ... 

1860-70. 

KlmHf, 

Kabi, 

Total, ... 

1870- 71. 

Khanf, 

Bubi, 

Total, ..• 

1871- 72. 

Khaiif, ... 

Babi, ... 

Total, ... 

1872 78. 
Kharif, 
liabi, 

Total, ... 

3,590 

6.626 

3,532 

6,700 

4,6.32 

8,664 

13,286 

1,466 

3,041 

28 

122 

1,187 

1,636 

977 

2,250 

2,882 

6,734 

8,870 

18,660 

... 

26,164 

62,313 

9,316 

8,232 

4,507| 

150 

2,823 

3,327 

9,616 

27,420 


78,477 

.3,344 

2,460 

3,536 

2,719 

3,411 

3,377 

1,546 

2,761 

33 

59 

1,506 

773 

003 

1,709 

2,140 

3,916 

4,886 

8,790 

• M 

48 

12,094 

26,653 

6,724 

i,S75 

6,788 

- 

4,297 

92 

23 

29 

2,279 

2,611 

6,056 

13,676 

48 

46,846 

3,687 
6,2 62 

1 2,477 
4;iic 

4,23(' 

6,384 

10,68( 

1,773 

3,002 

4,775 

1,846 

3,265 

1,112 

1,068 

3,196 

4,000 

9,336 

6,521 

97 

183 

96,843 

44,800 

9,919 

i 0,593 

1 . . _ . 

52 

5,1U 

3,180 

6,196 

25,857 

880 

71.643 

4,52tj 

4,64*. 

1 

i; 3,iHri 
' 4,235 

i 

1 5,411 
1 6,32! 

1,8.58 
1 2,889 

24 

S-l 

68 

2,<»2S 

1,645 

! 838 

' l,57i 

‘ 3,522 
1 8,649 

! 11,604 
> 12,13C 

95 

179 

33,087 

37,310 

9,177 

'j 7,42U 

1 U,T3S 

1 4,747 

3,667 

2,4 U 

» 7,171 

23,734 

274 

70,397 

4,047 

3,461 

i 3,9 h 
» 3,00! 

1 1,79( 

1 5,72< 

i 10,5 U 

) 1,73a 
i 2,497 

! 27 

bv 

1,864 
> l,24t 

1 97] 

i l,42i 

r 2,705 
1 8,367 

1 8,481 
' I2,V8( 

48 

106 

k 27,580 
k 33,109 

7,60( 

> 5,911 

! 4, Isa 

1 116 

• 3,111 

1 2,40] 

1 6,065 

1 20,761 

164 

k 60,669 

2,662 

3,78! 

1 2,07i 
1 3,93li 

\ 3,48( 
1 7,21( 

) 1,326 
) 3,786 

> 34 

1 174 

^ 1,44] 

t 1,55^ 

r 9Ii 
1 2,12( 

> 1,85: 
) 3,97S 

: 6,295 
1 16,88! 

64 

8! 

i 19,049 

1 40,944 

6,341 

\ OiOO-l 

[ 10,69( 

) 4,114 

i 206 

» 3,001 

1 3,031 

) 5,8S( 

i 20,61! 

1 5,161 
1 9,611 

131 

1 69,984 

3.06^ 

2,971 

1 2, 08$ 
• S,16C 

► 4,26( 
Y 6,281 

) 1,482 
1 2,4ia 

58 

297 

1,617 

1,68S 

’ 1,01! 
1 1,83! 

1 3,354] 
) 3,814 

1 1 

1 16! 

i 31,076 

1 39,149 

6,04! 

1 6,24S 

1 10,53^ 

1 3,895 

365 

3,l9fi 

1 

1 3,848 

6,164 

k 14,767 

^ 164 

k 63,318 
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1 give below Btatements showing the crops irrigated from both canals for 
Influence of the canal several years. TJie Qtuiges canal, in addition to caus- 
on the better crops. jjjg j^gg by over-saturation of the soil, has done 

much good by promoting the cultivation of the bettor crops. Taking the five 
parganahs of Pdr Chhapdr, Muzafiamagar, Bliiikarhcri, Jdnsath, and Khdtauli, 
the areas under the superior crops in 1841 and 1871 were as follows: — 


• 

• 

Sugar-cane. 

Cotton. 

Common rice. 

1 

Wheat. 

j 

1 

Barlej. 

i 

-1 

Other crops. 

Total culti- 
ration. 


Acres. 

Acres. 1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1841, 

8,138 

4,639 

7,759 

50729 

9,690 

119,988 

193,866 

1871, ••• 

14,293 

8,194 

6,913 

^ 63,146 

i 

14,834 

120,016 

997,398 


The entire area under sugar-cane watered by tho Ganges canal was in 18r)|)-70 
21,133 acres, and in 1872-73 was 22,768 acres. Munjt rice, followed by gram, 
•is about as valuable as sugar-cane, and is grown in rotation on the same land, 
and the best is found in villages with a plentiful supply of canal water. In no 
case has tho influence of tho canal l)cen more marked than in the cultivation of 
mnnju It was unknown in tho uplands, of the Gauges canal tract, in 1841, 
and, for many years, tho cultivation of rico was unduly encouraged by tho low 
water-rates charged for this crop. The rates have now been raised, and with tho 
old artificial inducement to this cultivation removed, tho canal-irrigated area of 
this crop has fallen from 20,448 acres in 1869-70 to little more than 9,000 acres 
in 1873-74 and 1874-75, whilst that of sugar-cano has risei] from 14,305 acres 
in tho first-named year to 20,904 acres in 1874-75. 


Crops irrigated Jroni the Ganges Canal, 
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Cfops wfigoted from th/o tkiitim Jumtut CdfutL 
Mmbf mefuurement ; Cebj eontiaot. 


Crops. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-7S. 

1 I87S-78. 



M. 

c. 

M. 

c. 

M. 

C. 

M. 

C. 

M. 

C. 

Gardens, 

Its 

466 

801 

771 

246 

621 

4 

584 

••• 

648 

* ... 

Sugar-cane, 

... 

6,011 

1,887 

6.489 

),S40 

6,148 

18 

8,127 

7 

7,314 

11 

Kice, 

••• 

6,486 

1,926 

9.766 

2,555 

12,937 

78 

7,940 


8,869 

8 

Wheat, 

••• 

27,682 

10,948 

29,874 

976 

29,330 

997 

35,208 


98,961 

so 

Barley, 


1,773 

Km 

1,994 

1 

1,146 

19 

1,841 


780 

s 

Maize, 


9,619 

1,266 

3,147 

1,771 

1,318 

12 

1,220 


646 

s 

Other cereals. 


118 

104 

704 

994 

509 

1 

186 


mmj 

4 

Pulses, 

... 

2,399 

8C2 

4,286 

817 

2,141 

3 

1,231 


796 

4 

* Vodder, 

... 

1,327 

661 

862 

661 

660 

7 

269 


111 

1 

Fibres, 


1,773 

798 

1 8.169 

1,513 

6,0U5 

44 

9,384 


9,409 

8 

Dyes, 

... 

264 

366 

I 398 

676 

916 

28 

693 


1,079 

10 

Drugs, 


... 

••• 

1 ^0 

9 

67 

o. 

47 


34 

••i 

Oil-seeds, 

•I. 

124 

IS 

171 

1 


74 

1 

360 

Bl 

344 



The necessity for attempting something to remedy the evils complained of 
Drainagij operations in district officers in Muzaffamagar, and indeed 

countetion with the canal, throughout the whole of the Meerut Division^ led to a 
conference of collectors and canal officers in January, 1875, when the Govern- 
ment resolved to set oh foot a complete scheme of drainage in connection 
with the canals and river systems of the northern Du&b, and works to cost over 
nineteen lakhs of rupees were taken in hand during the year. The following 
is a summary of tlio principal facts brought forward at the conference which 
„ . r I bear upon this district. On the Eastern Jumna canal, 

the Bhainswal cut on the right bank of the canal, 
which was intended to take a portion of the drainage which comes down 
the old bod of the canal, works badly, as where it gets into the high land 
its banks fall in and get choked. The Sal&war cut takes the greater 
portion of the drainage of the old bed of the canal under the present canal 
to the Krishni Nadi. Water now accumulates in the loops of the old bed 
of the canal whore it has boon abandoned, and the drainage of these accu- 
mulations forms part of the Krishni and Kutha projects. The town of Sh&mli 
and the country below it is constantly flooded from the overflow of the Shdmli 
ndla. A scheme for deepening and enlarging the bod of this channel is now in 
band and is estimated to cost about two lakhs of rupees. In the meantime, the 
lower part of the bed will be deepened at once, so as to provide an outfall ^or 
the water which lodges in the town of Shdmli, and the municipality will 
co-operate by digging channels within its own limits. The Fatehpur out 
starts from the large jhfl of Fatehpur Aldi in parganah K&ndhla, about 
a mile from the right bank of the canal, and passes under the canal hy 
a syphon to the Krishni Nadi. Beyond the caned the out has been of soma 
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benefit, but it has not yet proved sufficient to carry off the flood-water from the 
village of Aldi. The swamps around the town of Kdndhia will be taken in hand, ' 
in connection with the Kirthal drainage scheme in the Meerut district* The entire 
countiy along the right bank of the canal in the Th&na Bhawan parganah near 
Huhammadpur Madan and between Shdmliand Kdiulhlais in much need of drain- 
age, and will be provided for in connection with the Kdtha and Krishui schemes* 
On the Ganges canal the Solani reclamation works are in active progress 
year by year, and a considerable area has boon raisotl by the deposit of silt* 
The similar swamps to the soutli in the wator-loggcd portions of parganahs 
Bhukarheri and Bhuma will bo taken in hand. A project for tho continua- 
tion of the Rehi cut (opened in 1873), so as to drain the swamps along • 

Ganges Canal. Grand Trunk Hoad and around tho town of 

tho Chhapdr, is under consideration, as also Ba- 
dhiwdla outs* A system of cuts for the relief of lauds lying to the 
east of the town of Muzaffarnagar was complotod boforo tho rains of 1874 
and did much good, and sineo then the dr.ittiago of Pnohonda, Makhiali, and 
Begharazpur has been included in thoschomo. Botwoen tho Miklii ili distri- 
butary and the sand-hills which run down tho miildlo of tlio district is a 
ohaiu of small jhlls, some seven miles long ; an outlet was provided for thoir 
storm-water under the right main distributary in 1872, and a drainage cut 
will now be made leading into the main cut of tho Muzatfarnagar schome 
below the village of SaudhauU. The Bhainsi cuts will niford roliof to the 
drainage of seventy square miles of country lying hotweon tho sand-hills and 
the canal. The N&gau Nadi drainage schomu is intended to jirovido for tho 
drainage of a large aroa lying botwoen Jinsath and Klidtaiili, and the lod 
bank of the N&gan Nadi by improving tho bo 1 of tho latU^r, and by cuts from 
J4nsath, Tisang, and Cliaadsamaii!!. Tho former cuts were made some 
years ago, but they have not been succossful, as Jansallt was flooded in tho 
rains of 1874. In connection with this schemo a litio of drainage is projected 
to carry off the water between Kb&tauli and Banglii into tho Hast Kiili Nadi* 
These with other minor works will complete tho draiiiago system of the 
distriot as far as can be seen, and one gootl result has, at least, taken place, 
that the evil has been acknowledged, met and grappled with, and in a few years 
we may hope that fever-epidemics will bo a thing of the past in Mitzaffarnagar, 
•Before the opening of the canals, Muzaflarnagar must have suffered much 
* from the famines which liavo periodically visited the 

lukiiMs toddroaght* account of which is given in the intro- 

dootion to the second volume of the Gazetteer. Though a fall of rain In the 
1SS7-SS. beginning of Febmaiy, 1838, lessened the famine area 

isse^i. in the district, it suffered greaiely in common with the 

lemainder of the Dntt, and its infiuenoe wu shown in the large pioportioit 



of ^ ihown u «noMd 7 tbuidoiwd** in the ntan» of ib ,«,,i 
m 184041.0 riie remiMioiia on aeoonnt of the fammo for the year 
(1887^ A.D.) nmonntnd to Bs. 89,280. Famine again visite^d t ' 
in 1860-61, when the Andpshahr branch of the Ganges canal was undertaken 
as a famine-relief work. Owing, however, to the presence of the canals the 
TgtWW 0? tk SCaTcity in this district was not felt so severely as elsewhere, 
and daring January, 1861, it was only found necessary to expend Rs. 2f3 in 
outdoor relief to 3,182 persons, while in Meerut, to the south, 25,864 persons 
came for relief, and in Sahdranpnr, to the north, the numbers were over 17,000. 
Still for the next six months it was found necessary to relieve an average of 710 
cpersons daily at an average daily cost of Rs. 174. The favourable nature of the 
season, during and after J(dy, enabled the cultivators to plough their lands, and 
to assist them Bs. 25,000 wore advanced as taUdvi for the purchase of stock 
and seed. The balances rose to Rs. 1,34,095, of which sum the collection of 
Bs. 1,03,116 was postponed indefinitely and Bs. 31,531 for a certain period, and 
ultimately Rs. 10,007 w6re remitted- 

oWo next come to* the famine of 1868-69. In this district there was. 

scarcely any rain from tbo end of July, 1868, to Feb- 
, ruary, 1869. The rain-crops failed in the unirrigated 
portions of the uplands, and the sowings for the cold-weather crops wore gene- 
rally confined to the irrigable area. On such lands, however, the yield from 
the rain harvest was good. Moreover, at the close of the year 1868, there 
wore largo stores of corn hoarded in the grain-pits of the district, and those 
changed hands, soveri^l times, during the last three months of tho year without 
over being opened. Tho existence of those supplies kept down prices, and 
distress was further mitigaiod by tlio high wages and ample work procurable 
on tho Sindh, PnnjAb and Dehli Railway, then under construction.* In August, 
1868, cartmen could earn eight to twolvo annas a day, and there was abundant 
demand for every class of labour. Tho prices ruling at tho close of the year 
rose to 9 sers per rupee for wheat, 11 sers for barley, and 10 sors for d^fra, 
and occasioned much distress, so that it was oventiially found necessary to pro- 
vide both gratuitous relief and famine works. Botwcon tho 4th of January 
and 15th of September, 1869, a daily average of 53 persons rocoivod gratuitous 
relief at a cost of Rs. 2,659. The most important of the famino works wore 
theShnmliand Muzaffamagar road, and tho road from Deoband in the Sah^n- 
pur district through the north-eastern parganabs to Bijnaur. Daring the last 
three months of 1868 immigrants arrived from Bikanir and the western states 
of Rajputana, but refused to work ; tho able-bodied passed to the east and the 
destitute and liok were relieved in the work-houses. Altogether between 
Deoembor, 1868, and October, 1869, an average of 195 persons were 
employed daily on relief works in this district at a cost of Bs. 6,tr83. Triide 
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WAS Vigorous daring the famine, and the district exported not only its 
own stores but was the channel of an important transit trade in grain* In 
September, 1868, there were large imports of corn from Meerut, and 
straw for cattle oame in December from Saharanpur. In January, 1869, groat 
quantities of maize came by the Ganges canal into Kbdtauli. Again in I^laroh 
600 maunds of grain came in by rail from the Panjdb, but the subsequent 
straiiTon the local supplies for the Panjab, Sabtiranpiir, and Robilkhand was 
very great. In March the northern pargauabs exported «wheat to Sukiiranpur, 
and towards the end of the same month considerable consignments wore sent 
to Ambala (Umballa). During the first wock in April the Ainb&Ia markets 
received 2,000 maunds of grain from this district, and in the following week • 
Bs. 6,000 worth. In July, 1869, exports wont on to Agra, Bhawtini, Bijimiir, 
and by the canal to Cawnpore. Tlio drain towards Anihahi, also, continued 
and did not cease until aOcr the rains of 1869. On the 8rd of Septumbor 
2,550 maunds of grain were despatched, and the higli rates in August, which 
equalled the rates prevailiug during the most critical period (December, 1868), 
must be due to the same cause. The coarser grains s(H)n hocaino as dear os 
the finer, for though some relief was given by the 47tar(/‘of 186S, in February, 
1869, yedr and bdjra were offered at higher prices than wlioat, ami the scarcity of 
these grains is still more conspicuous in the succeeding inontlis uidil the de- 
mand for wheat in August, 1869, brought the prices once more nearly level, 
wheat being quoted at lOJ sers per rupee and jodr at wtb. The follow- 
ing table shows the prices ruling in the last week of each month during the 
season of scarcity 


Months. 

I • 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Pijr.. 

Ju4r. 

(?onimon 

rfro. 

Gram. 




S. 

C. 

S. 

c. 

S. 

C. 

S. 

c. 

S. 

C. 

S. 

0. 

February,' 

1869, 


12 

2 

16 

8 

II 

0 

il 

(1 

8 

10 

11 

11 

March 



U 

7 

17 

9 

11 

9 

11 

9 

9 

1 

IS 

S 

April 



15 

II 

23 

0 

II 

U 

11 

9 

10 

8 

12 

10 

May 


• •• 

18 

15 

33 

11 





IO 

7 

II 

(1 

June 



16 

8 

20 

14 

12 

4 

9 

14 

9 

II 

12 

3 

duly 

H ••• 

... 

11 

2 

15 

e 

M 

13 

9 

14 

9 

5 

9 

14 

Angnst 



11 

9 

12 

11 

8 

13 

II 

0 

H 

4 

S 

13 

September 

••• 


II 

0 

13 

7 

9 

15 

13 

3 

S 

13 

9 

V 

Oebtber 

H 


II 

4 

U 

13 

12 

10 

15 

7 

II 

0 

9 

14 

November 

If « eee 


iO 

II 

! 13 

3 1 

14 

4 

17 

0 

10 

7 

9 

IS 

December 

fO cat 


10 

a 

13 

3 ! 

M 

II 

i; 

9 

11 

0 

a 

14 

JuQ|nr, 

IST^i t,f 

••• 

II 

0 

13 


17 

9 

19 

13 

11 

0 

9 

IS 

Febmry 

M *** 


IO 

7 

13 

8 1 

16 

0 

17 

1 

ll 

9 

S 

li 

March 

M ••• 

.... 

13 

3 

13 

i.j 

15 

15 

19 

4 

11 

9 

s 

IS 


Knnlc qy for road metal is scarce in the district, fhero are only two fair 
quarries in the Shaiiili bilihil, only one in Jiinsath and ono 
ding naterialf. thcSolani in the Muzaffarnagar lalisil. The 


dittanoe from these quarries is so great that the kunkur for the trunk road li 

66 
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brought from the Meerut and* Sabiranpup districts. First-olaas brioitf 
12^ X X 3" cost from eight to ten rupees per 1 ,000 ; 9^ X iV' X 8 seven to 
eight rupees per 1,000, and small native bricks Rs. 2-8-0 per 1 ,000. Goodwyn’s 
tiles cost Ks» 14 per 100 and Syrian tiles Rs. 12. Stone lime costs Rs. 50 per 100 
cubic feet ; knnkur lime, Rs. 18, and aurkhi^ Rs. 8. Digging kunknr for roads, 
cleaning and stacking costs Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 per 100 cubic feet, and cartage 
costs nine to ten annas per 100 cubic feet per mile. Altogether metalled roads, 
cost for maintenance •twelve to fourteen rupees per mile per mensem, and here 
the average cost of kunkur placed on the road rises to the very high sum of 
Rs. 8-8-0 to Rs. 14 per 1 00 cubic feet, and consolidating the same costs one rupee 
per 100 cubic feet. 8al logs from the Qarhwdl forests cost Rs. 2-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 
per cubic foot, and dressed and placed in position, the costs rises to Rs. 3-12-0 
and Rs. 4 per cubic foot. In earthwork, excavating light soil with a lead of 75 
feet costs Re. 1-1 2-0p6r 1,000 cubic feet ; with 150 feet lead, Rs. 2 ; and with 200 
feet lead, Rs. 2-4-0. Foundation excavations costRs. 2-8 0 to Bs. 3 per 1,000 
cubic feet. Concroto masonry in foundations cost Rs. 14 per 100 cubic feet 
and fine concrete costsRs. 15; wdiilst first-class brick-work costs Rs. 22, scoond- 
class Rs. 20, and third-class Rs. 1 5. Arch masonry and brick-work in cornices, ' 
mouldings and other ornamental work cost Rs. 25 per 100 cubic feet. Best 
half-inch plaster of stone lime costs Rs. 3 per 100 cubic feat ; kunkur lime, 
Rs. 2-12-0 ; and white washing, two to three annas. Terrace roofing costs Rs. 3 
per 100 square feet : tliatcliing nine inches thick, Rs. 9 ; tiled roofing, Rs. 6-8-0; 
and Goodwyn's tiles, Us. 16, Iron work costs Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 per mauud ; 
painting three coats of green Us. 2 per 100 sipiaro feet, or red or white, Rs. 3-12-0 
Glazed and pannollcd doors are made for from Rs. 85 to Rs. 95 per 100 square 
feet and panellod doors for Rs. 75 per 100 sqiure feet. 


Population iu 1848. 


PART III. 

. Inhabitants of the Distuict. 

The enumeration of 1848 gave a total population numbering 537,594 souls, 
of whom 172,304 were llindu cultivators and 218,341 
were lliudus following other callings; 61,445 were 
Mnsalman agriculturists and 85,504 were Musalinans following ocenpations 
unconnected with the cultivation of the soil. The entire population gave 333 
souls to the square mile, residing in 934 villages,' of which 803 had less than 
1,000 inhabitants and 121 had between 1,000 and 5,000. "The towns having 
a population exceeding 5,000 were Muzafiarnagar (7,264), Budh4na or Burh&na 


^ There were in addition 191 Tillages without inhabitants {Id^hifdijhi er ^Mampless*^- The 
returns of 1848 and those incidentally iioUccd as haring been coUected at settlement refer to 
the permanent residents only, the remainder to all i^esidents in the district on the day the censna 
vaa taken. 





(5>659) K4nahla(7,062), SbAmli (8,447), Jaldlabad (7,789), Jlmnjyna (6^662), 
ChartUwal (5)111), Jdasath (5,3h), Kairana (11,470), and Th&na Bha^fta 
(11,221). * The urban population onl}'^ numbered 74,897 souls, or about 14 per 
cent, of the total number of inhabitants. Evcn nniongst tlieso there must have 
been a large proportion dependent more or less on the land for tiieir subsistence. 
In fact the towns in this district partake fur inoro of tiio nature of large vil* 
lagef than of towns proper, and the entire district is essentially agricultural in 
its character. 


The census of 1852, bettor known as the census of 1853 from tho year of 

report, shows a total population iiumbcrinc: ()72,88l 
Centos of 1853. . » 

souls, or 400 to the square mile. There wore 400,171 

Hindds (221,420 females), of whom 241,240 were engaged in cultivating ih^ 

soil and 248,925 souls wero engaged in other occupations. Tho Hfusahn&ns 

numbered 172,690, (39,607 females) of whom 73,043 were cull ivators and 

98,747 were engaged in avocations uneoiinccted with agricult uro. Of tho 887 

inhabited villages, 717 had a population less tlinii 1,000 and 1.50 had between 

1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants, * Tho towns with more llftin .5,000 residents wore the 

same as in 1847 with the addition of Miranj)ur. , Tho ehanges occurring UitwctMi 

1847 add 1853 resulted in an increase of 10 villages and 7,M28 inhabitants, but 

even deducting these from tho total population given in 18.53 the increase is 

striking, and must, in a great measure, bo attributable to deffujtivo ciuunerii- 

tion in the first census. 

• The census of 1865 is more valuable for tho purposes of comparison. It 


Census of 1866. 


gives a total po|)ulation of all scx< m, ages and crci^ls 
of 682,212 souls, showing 414 to the sqn.-in* mile. The 


same broad division into agriculturists and those following fdlicr ornipations 
was. made, and gives tlio results shown in tho following table : - 
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Ihore were 1|041 villages in 1865, of which 348 had less than 200 inhabit* 
ants ; 285 had between 200 and 500.; 238 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 106 
had between 1,000 and 2,000, and 55 bad between 2,000 and 5,000 inhabitants. 
The towns having more than 5,000 inhabitants were the same as in 1853, 
except that Budhdna was omitted. With 1865 maybe compared the figures 
of 1872, which are as follows 

Occupaiions in 1872. 



Landoumera, 

Agriculturiata. 

NotMgrieuUuriata, 

Total 



1 








Mole. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hlndiii, ... 

6,786 

a 

4,91U 

9S.5I6 

73,645 

168,748 

146.146 

274,049 

924,901 

Musalm&ns, ... 

4.931 

4,406 

33,379 

26,199 

64,296 

68.956 

101.636 

89,661 

Chriitians, ... 


... 


• •6 

S3 

1 

12 

23 

18 

Total, 

1 1,716 

9,316 

180.C95 

100.044 

1 

j 

232.997 

206,114 

376,608 

314,474 


The non-agriculturists numbered 438,111 souls, or 63*48 per cent, of tlio 

Comp.««). between population in 1872. Tbo details of the census 

tho returns of 1863 and returns of 1847 are not worth reproduotion, but those 
of 1853 and 1865, as tho two first enumerations con- 
ducted on uniform principles and with defined objects, should have a place 
in the district notice. Betwoou 1853 and 1865 the changes in area were very 
small, consisting chiefly of a few villages Uansferred to tho Karnftl district. [JJlie 
most noteworthy fact, however, is the apparently great diminution in the agri- 
cultural population. There is, however, no reason to suppose that this is due to 
anything but error in classification. In 1872 day-labourers and the mass of 
the agricultural population were included in the non-agriculturai class chiefly 
beoauBc their caste-name denoted a trade. 
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The following table gives the details per parganali for both the census of 
1853 and that of 1865 


Fargtnah. 


Hindus, 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total 


llusaftorna- C 1865, 
gar. ( 1853, 

« 1. S *865, 

Bsfhra, ... J jjag’] 

Charfch5wal, | 

P4r Chhapar, ^ jgjj’ 

Gordhanpar, 

Jhanihioa, ..« 1 1 

Shimll, 

•••{IS 

Th&Dt Bha- C 1S65, 
wan. 1 iSSd, 

Bid.uu. 

Sblk4tp«r,...[JJ«; 

Ktadhta, 

BndUni, .. 

Khitoall, 

Btak.rU«J, {}“5; 
Bhdnui Sani«|i866, 


balhen. 


[ 1853. 


JmUJ 4 duUi[}“J; 


18,738 
17.597 
18,SU0 
17,878 
15,781 
14,953 
13.407 
19.716 
7,312 
7,084 
15,603 
16,527 
25.175 
28.378 
11,174 
9.511 
15,295 
1 7,455 1 
8,005 1 
8.906' 
20,703; 
20,977 
25,09.) 
23,891 
15,432 
16,548| 
17,971 
18,1131 
15,191 
14,1861 
14,195 
|S,7I2 


16,051 

14,0691 

13,963 

14.447 
11,085 
11,7081 
10,715 
10,163 

6,793 
5, 7481 
)2,74l| 
1 3,638 1 
20,848; 
23.2 1 6 
9,24 1 1 
7,916' 
1 2,50 1 1 
14,5! 6i 

6,164| 

7,069! 

17,571 

17.447 
21,366 
19,9*6 

13,467^ 

13,062 

16,191 

I5,006| 

19,576^ 

11,615 

12,074 

11,9081 


33.789 
31,666 
32,46Sl 
d2.325j 
26,866 
26,661 
24,122 
22,879 
13,105 
12,8.32 
28,347^ 
30,16.1 
46,023 
51, .594 
20,415 


12,2801 10,632 
11,369! 9,866 


269,862 2 21,976 
|868,7dlj 221,4201 


4.'*, 8.37 
28,899 
28,6 lo; 
34,162; 
33.119! 


26 269 
25,620. 


491,827 

490,171 


Muslim tins. 

Total population. 








Is 

Males. 

Fo-e 

males 

Total. 

Males. 

1 K,. 

ToUl. 

U 





msics. 









1! 

8,408 

7.323 

15,729 

27,144 

22.171 

49,5<8 

82-49 

7,419 

6.557 

I. <,97 6 

-2.5,016 

2 ',6;t0 

45,642 ,.8-4S 

5,496 

4,051 

10,447 

2.1,996 

18,914 

42.910 

73-82 

5,355 

4,714 

)i>,666 

23 2.1.1 

19,158 

42,391 ! 

82-48 

6,976 

4,75!) 

10,735 

21,757 

15,844 

.17,601 ! 

nrp 

5,828 

4,s62 

10,690 

20,781 

16,570 

37,3^1 

7974 

3,873 

5,279 

9,1.52 

17,280 

15 994 

.1.1,174 9r.56 

4,637 

4,243 

8,780 

1 7.251 

I4,t06| 31,65978.149 

82.5 

719, 

1,544 

8,1.17, 

6,512; 

14,649180 01 

8'4 

730 

1,601 

7.958; 


14,4.18 

81*4 

4,125 

8,77. 

7, 4*9(1 

I9,72S 

16,51.5 

.16,V41 

88 71 

4,) 15 

.1.83 1! 

7, 976, 

2i»,672, 

17.469 

3H,l4l| 

81*51 

5,76 ' 

5,672 

10.813 

.10,916 

25,920 

5>),858' 

8.1-78 

5,0-21 

4 666i 

9,687 

.i.i,;;99 

27.882 

bl.2H> 

83 4M 

9 084 

7,5J' 

16,591 

VO -258 

10 , 7 . 52 : 

.17,01(1 82-80 

8,291 

0,692 

15,18.1' 

17,802 

14,8 )8: 

.12,6 lo] 83 18 

8, ^.34 

7.092 

16,426 

21.729, 

2r,49.1 

44,22lj 80 .18 

9,0.17 

8,888 

17,925 

26.49 2 1 

23.4!‘4 

49,978! 88 61 

! 4,943 

4,167 

9 510 

12,948, 

I0,.13l| 

23,279 

79 70 

: 6,059 

5,166 

11,225' 

I4,905| 

12,235' 

27 . 200 ; 81-78 

, 7,635 

6,0 iV' 

13,66 7 1 

27.T.<8l 

24,1971 

61.9.15 87*43 

: 6,6; 2 

5,979 

l2,6.Mi 

27.649! 

1.1,428 

5I.0;5!84 7I 

' 9, HI-' 

7,060 

16,161 

.14,192; 

28,425' 

09 617 8.1*18 

C,6i6 

6 Ob3 

I2,64>9 

3il,.5l7 

26,009i 50 528|H5'22 

6,610 

5,592 

11,662 

'1,442 

19,059 40,5ti|j 

88 88 

! 6.0-il 

6,391 

11,412 

21,569 

>8,463' 

40.O22: 85 55 

; 6.052 

5,429 

11,181 

24,02.1; 

11,620 

46.64.1,8* 19 

I 5,79*> 

5,4.17 

11,239 

2l,0'i8, 

20 , 44.1 

4I,.15I 

85*51 

1 4,741 

4,449, 

9,19.1. 

* 9 9 5, 

17,024 

36,959 j H5-S9 

! 4,44i 

4,92' ! 

* 8,M-.9; 

14<,578 

15,842 

84, 4201 88*27 

4,24 

.19*2 

8,14*1 


16,016 

84. 452; 86 81 

I 4,811 

4,078 

8,889 

18,52.1 


.l4,5U9j88 8 

6,124 

5,517 

11.641 

18 , 104 ! 

16,1.19 34.543 87 89 

5,075 

4,961 

1(4,036 

16,444 

14,827 

31,271 

90-18 

— 


— 


— 

— 


100,231 

90,151 

! 190,385 

370,083 

.112,129 

682,811 

•4*34 

96,008 

86.682 

1 

1 182,600 

161,759 

308,102 

671,181 

64 48 



L. 

1 





The of 187i thows a total popolatioti mimborins 61»(),0«2 hoiiIi and 
pving 419 iiihabitanta to the miiiaro mik Of theto 
Oaomat tart. 498,950 were Hindui, 191,097 were MuiuilmiiM, and35 
w«B Chriatiaiu and other* not indoded in tbo first two classes. Thoto wen 888 
inhabited Tillages, giving an average of 0*5 villages to eacli square mile and 788 
inhabitantoto each Tillage. The actual classification of villages shows 807 wilh 
len than 800 inhabtiants ; 268 with between 200 and 500 ; 233 with between 
MO and IjOOOi 108 with between 1,000 end 2,000, and 54 with between 2,000 


mimsitiois Djanim 


m 


and 5 000. The towns having a population exceeding 5,000 soak were tim 
MoJgirm with the addition of Gangera- and Khitauli., The next table gim 
the pargaoah details according to religion sex and age : 




Hurods. 


Muhammadans and othxm 
NOT Hindus. 

1 TM. 

Fsrgonahi. 

Up to \ 5 peart. 

— T 

AduUt. 

\ 

Up to 16 yearst 

. M 

ulta. 

Male. 

I 

F^jinale. 


Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

1 

Female. 

1 Male. 

Fe- 

male. 


Fe- 

male. 

1 

1 

1 

6.948 

6.351 

11,275 

9,^98 

3,333 

2 647 

6,370 

4,671 

26,926 

1 

21,962 

Baghra, 


6,4.36 

11, ‘239 

9,652 

2.248 

1,858 

3,341 

8,067 

24,161 

20,01.3 

Oordhanpiir, ... 

3.010 

9,436 

3,614 

2,886 

361 

306 

502 

380 

7, .387 

6,007 

• Charlhfiwul, ... 

6, .55.3 

3.99i> 

8,397 

7,04! 

9,o7v 

1,639 

8,346 

2,966 

10,86r 

16,662 

P(ic-'Chhapar, ... 


4,090 

7,865 

6,510 

2,0J4 

1,748 

9,986 

2,626 

18,057 

14,969 

Jhaiijfa&na, 

6.2284 

4,808 

9,367: 8,091 

1.494 

I, ‘•70 

2,447 

2,329 

19,592 

16,498 

Sharnli, 

9,8.33 

7,331 

16,637 

13,728 

1,843 

1,63M 

3,‘il6 

9,756 

.30,6 -8 

25,318 

Kair&na, 

4,495 

3.667 

6,6:24 

1 6,869 

3.914 

8.297 

6,860 

6,30-2 

20,788 

18,046 

Thftna Bhawan, 

6,946 

4.387 

9,134 

7,843 

2,* 44 

2, .376 

4,6.31 

4,86S 

2‘2,456 

19,4:3 

Bidaalii 

3,1 .3 

9, ‘266 

4,6 7 

3,694 

9,050 

1,694 

3.117 

9,817 

12,897 

10,871 

Shil irpur. 

8,733 

6.571 

12,667 

11,141 

9,823 

‘2,432 

4,098 

.3,964 

28,221 

24,108 

K&ndhia, ' 

11,004 

8,406 

16.778 

13,787 

.3,341 

2.6'»» 

4,609 

4.304 

34,732 

29,197 

Budhana, ... 

6,401 

6.165 

9,491 

8,207 

2,707 

2,140 

3,907 

8,567 

22,506 

19, « 69 

Kh&tauli, 

8,0(6 

<f,274 

12,949 

10,367 

2,568 

2,116 

4,063 

3,6.34 

S6,876 

92,891 

lihukarheri, ... 

6,603 

4,968 

9,676 

8,129 

9,098 

i,78i 

3. .309 

3.009 

2 1 ,6S6 

19,386 

17.887 

Bhfima Sambal- 
* hera. 

6,990 

4,831 

8,779 

7,887 

1,881 

1,563 

2,738 

9,628 

16,609 

Jauli J&nsath, .. 

6,671 

4.5167 

7,776 

6,734 

2,716 

2,300 

3,893 

3,651 

20,056 

17,042 

Total, 

110,105 

84,353 

163,884 

140,548 

40,187 

33,144 

61,372 

'>6,429 

375,608 

314,474 


This table shows that the number of Hindu males in 1872 was 274,049, or 45*1 


per cent, of the entire Hindu population ; Hindu females number 224,901, or 54*9 
per cent. ; Musalm&n males 101,536, or 53*1 per cent, of the entire Musalmdn 
population, and Mussalman' females 89, 561, ’or 46*9 per cent. The percentage 
of Hindus on the total population is 72*3 and of Musalmans is 27*7, or three 
Musalmdns to every eight Hindus. The percentage of males on the total popu- 
lation is 54*4, and of females is 45*6, whilst the divisional percentages are 54 0 
and 46*0 respectively. 

The statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the first time in 
, 1872. They show that amongst the total population 

there were 122 insane persons ( 49 females), or 1*7 
per 10,000 of the population ; 13 idiots (2 females), or 0*1 per 10,000; 143 deaf 
and dumb (42 females), or 2*0 per 10,000 ; 2,538 blind (926 females), or 36*7 
per 10,000, and 227 lepers ( 23 females), or 3*2 per 10,000. The statistics as to 
ago were also collected for the first time in 1872, and exhibit tbe following 
results for the Muzaffarnagar district. The table gives the number of Hindus 
and Musalmdns according to sex at different ages, 
with the percentage on the total population of the 
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880110 80 X' and religion. The colinnns referring to iho total population inoInJe 
the inhabitants of all creeds, but preserve the set distinction 


Musalmdiu, 


Total populatitm. 


I. I® 


& k” s 


« r 5 

eS u — 


Up to 1 yesFi 
Between I and 6, 
« >. ». 
M 12 „ SOf 

SO „so, 
II 30 I, 40, 

II ^0 00, 

M fiO „60, 
Above 60 yeari, 


11*822 4*8 10*373 4*6 4*53‘) 4*4 4*175 4*2 !• -36:1 4* » 14*549 4*6 * 

36*763 13*U 29*6^7 13*2 12*985 12*7 II-..79 irdlisr.O') \rV 4r867 13*1 
43*773 15*9 81*191 13*8 I5-9I« !:• 286 18-:| fiV-gyS |6-w 4.1471) |87 

4b'666 16*9 35*648 15*8 16*881 1C'« 14*261 |5*9 6l'44M |6*8 49*9(5 10*8 

52*608 19*1 43*673 19*4 19*457 I9*i i^an: .9*7 72»72 |9*l 61371 9 0 

39*112 14*2 31*229 14*7 14*433 14*2 12*975 |4*» 63*550 14-.' 16 vil7 14 0 

24*526 8*9 22*214 9*8 9*241 9*1 8*6.17 9*61 3 *77.* 8*9 30 851 9S 

lS0i3 4*7 19*179 5*4 5*412 5*3 4*9b7 , A-5j 18-485 4*.i 7*166 5*4 

6*806 2*4 6*707 2*9 2*720 S*J 2*8011 3*i 9*526 2*5 9 068 SO 


The proportion of Hindu mules iindor twelve to tin* tolul Hindu popiihi- 
tion is 33*3 per cent, and of Hindu fcMnulosi.i 32*0 jier cent. Among.si MusaU 
in&ns the percentages are 31*7 and 31*4 n.spoclivc'ly. Taking the (piin- 
quennial periods up to 15 years of age, or 0 to 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15 years, 
the percentage of both sexes to the total population in 14*1)1, 12*5, and 11-3 
respectively, or taking females only, the nnmhi*rs arc 1.V2, 120, and 10*2 per 
cent Here, as in other districts of this division, IVunalcH are slightly in 
excess of males in the first period and consideruhly below them in Iho other 
two. In the third period males show 12*3 and feipales inily 10*2 per cent 
Again, taking the whole population of the same sex ancl religion only, the pro- 
portion of Hindu males of the ages of 10 to 15 to all tlio Hindu rnaleH in 0*9, 
and of Hindu females to all the Hindu femalcH i.s 5'd; whilst MusalniiinH show 
6*8 and ^*6 per cent respectively. The proportion of Hindu inaleH of the ages . 
from 13 to 20 to the total of the same sox and religion is 15*6 ))or cent, ond of 
Hindu females is 14*7 per cent ; whilst Miisuliiian.s .show 15*4 and 14*8 |>cr cent 
respectively. These results support the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Plowden, 
that the enumeration of females from 10 to 15 years of ago is defective. 

Distributing the Hindu population, numbering 498,950 souls, amongst the 
four great classes of the census returns, wo have 40,654 
*’“‘**’ Brahmans ( 18/212 females), 15,470 Rajpiits (6,180 

females), 42,199 Baniyas (19,106 females), and all otlicr rAMes nnrolwred 
' 400,627 soola, of whom 181,453 wore females. Amongst the Brahmant 
38,323 belonged to the great Oaur tribe of the Oanr 
division ; there were 72 Sanidhs; 384 were Xehinji, 
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109 were BL&U, 223 were Dakauts^ 332 were Kanaujijras^ 4il were Sarasvats^ 
and 155 were Sarwariyas. .Besides these clans there were a few belonging to 
the Bh&raddhvaj, Gujrtiti, Kashmiri, Mah ir4st, Shaivi, and other subdivisions. 
The Maithila Brahmans form a tribe of the great Gaur division and are found 
scattered in small numbers in almost every district. 
The tnbe has four d i visions *. — Mai thil, S5.ratri, J oga and 
Chaugola, and is very numerous and powerful in its proper home, Tirhut and 
the adjoining districts of the Benares division. The Sarasvats are also a tribe 
of the Ganr division of Brahmans, and are named after 
the sacred rive** S'<rasvati, now a dry nala, but once a 
, broad river which watered fertile plains and rich fields in the early home of the 
Aryans to the west of the J umna There can be no doubt that these Sarasvats are 
one of the oldest of all the Brahmanical tribes, and represent a division which 
has come down from the remotest antiquity. The subdivisions of the tribe 
in these provinces are the following :—Biwanjiiti Siirasvat, Ashtbans Sdras- 
vnt, Shatbans Sirasvat, Panjajiiti Sirasvat, Bahari, Bhuujahi, Kashmiri, 
Dogare, and Sdradhvi^. The first of these, as its name implies, includes fifty- 
two clans ; the second hns eight clans ; the third six clans, and the fourth five 
clans. The more common sub<livisions found in this district are the Kash- 
miri, Siiradhva, jand Bawanj Hi. Amongst the clans of the Bdwanjdti the follow- 
ing titles occur Basddo, Bijara, Rande, Merha, Must&l, Angal, Sudan, and 
Hastir. The Pardsur goira of the Panjajdti subdivision has the title Tikkhe, 
the Bii&rgav goira has the title Kamariya aiKl the Gautam gotra has the titlo 
Jhingan. Amongst the Ashtbans clans are the Bh raddhvaj with the title 
Pathak ; Kdsyap called Sori, Gautam called Tiwdri, Pardsur called Shand, and 
Suvarniya called Bh&raddhyaji. Amongst the Bahari clans are the Kisnatri 
with the title Sdrada, Garg with the title Narada, Sandel with the title Ndbha, 
and Monas witli the title (Jhitrkotiya, besides numerous others. Sarasvats or 
Sdrasdts are numerous in the upper Duab. In 1872 there were over 6,000- 
in the district of Dehra Dun and over 2,000 in Meerut. They are amongst the 
most respectable of the Brahman families, and still, to a certain degree, preserve- 
their ancient simplicity of manner. 

The Rdhtis or Bohras are sometimes classed amongst die subdivisions of the 
Ganr tribe of the groat Gaur division, under the name 

BollTES. ” • ^ 

of Palliwdls*, but they are now so completely separated 
from the Brahmans as a body that they are usually regarded as one of the 
miscellaneous tribes of Brahmanical origin. Other names for this tribe are 
Aihwariya, Bdrhar, and Kdinya. Those Bohras are immigrants from M4rwdr> 
and are called Pallfwal from their original seat, Palli. They are the great 
usurers and pawnbrokers of the upper Dudb, and are a wealthy, pushing 
unscrupulous race who have m;\de good use of the opportunities afforded by onr 
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courts to obtain possession of a considerable amount of landed property. Thejr- 
are detested for their roguery and trickery, and tho deriyation of the names by 
which they are known shows the estimation in which they are held. Tho 
continually revolving nature of their dealings,” writes Sir H. M. Elliot, « and 
monthly visits to each of their debtors, have, with reference to the conaUnt 
revolutions of the Persian wheel (rdliaf) and buckets, jiroeurod them tlio 
designation of Rabti's or ttahatis.” The name lh)hra is derived from < heohdr' 
or'tiade,’andmay bo rendered as Hho trader.’ The iiuine Athhariya or 
Athwariya, which signifies ‘ wc«‘kly,’ refers to a person wl.o transacts his busi- 
ness weekly, and to the Boliras who collect their interest evtM*y week, a prac- 
ticed followed by the Rulitis wlien they first oann^ from Mdrwfir and setilod in 
these provinces towards the close of the last century. Ddrhar Himihirly refers* 
to tho division of the tribe who used to (xoihu’t their interest every day. Tho 
name Kdinya is due to their frequent use of the word ‘ /o'tn/ * why,* ‘ wli<‘re- 
fore, in their daily transactions. Palli in Marwar was ludd hy a coininiinity 
of Brahmans who invited Shiuji and Setraai, the giMudsoris of Jaiehaiidra, the 
last Rdthor ruler of Kanauj, to assist lliein agaiuM, the Mi las and Afairs of tho 
hills around Palli. The Rathors accepted the invitation, defealed the Alinas, 
and, in reward, received lands in Palli which thus forinod the nnehnis of their 
possessions in Mdrwar.l Tln3 IbUhors soon added' to their first ae»|iiiNi- 
tions the lands of the Brahmans by tlie inur h;r of the lieads of tho eoininiinity 
during the holi festival. Tho survivors reinaiiKMi in their ancient home and 
devoted themselves to comnicrco, so that in a short time I’alli he<;amo tho gnait. 
commercial mart of western Uajwdra, electing its own magislrates holh for 
municipal regulations and tho arbitration of all iinitlors eonnceted with tlndr 
commercial pursuits, and having a mint of its own. Siihseqiicntlv, when 
Marwdr was devastated by the Muliaiuiuiidaus, the Kaja called tbr a goiicrai 
contribution, which the Brahmans of Palli refusi^d on account of their crastc. 
The Raja was enraged at this and plae^id a nnnihcr of (licir hc.'idmori in con- 
finement, and in revenge many of tlu^ Brahmans coinmiltcd suicide, but instead 
of being terrified at having caused the deaths ors«> many Brahmans, the Raja 
expelled them from his territories, and the Palli wsils emigrated to Bikauir, 
DL&r, Jaisalmer, the Sindh valley, and these Provinces. Sir II. M. Elliot 
separates tho Kflinyas and Raiitfs from the Bohra.s, and calls I he former an in- 
ferior class who ‘‘ lend money to agriculturists and others in a small way, 
generally by tens, and for every ten rupees take a bond for twelve ru[K3CH, pay-* 
able by instalments of one rupee per mensem.” The Boliras have larger doaU 
ings with the higher classes, and, like the Ruhtw, arc eager to acquire possession 
of profitable estates. There is, however, this difl’erenco betwwn tlie two, that 
while R 4hit8 will only take money for money, the Boliras a re read y to veoeive 

■ Tod'i Uajuthu II. It 1 1^ CVI. ■ 
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property as well in exchange. lu Bombay many have become Musalmdns and 
form an important section of the trading community. Tod says that the Palli- 
wdls never marry out of their own tribe and give a sum of money for th^ir 
wives. They worship the bridle of a horse, a custom which leads Tod to iden- 
tify them with the priests of the Sky thian- Pal li race. Unlike other castes Palli- 
wdls oat and drink with the Mah&brahman tribe, who accept gifts for the dead 
thirteen days after death, a practice which is hold in great disrepute Bjr all 
other classes of Brahmans. In this district, during the currency of the past 
settlement, Bohras have acquired by purchase 7,788 acres of land chiefly in par- 
ganahs Muzaffarnagar, Bhukarheri, and Charthawal. 

Amongst the Rajputs the most numerous tribe is the Ohauhdn (4,998). 

Next comes the Pundir (4,942 ), Jhotiydna or Jhatiydna 
(2,106), Bison (631), Surajbansi (625), Polast (329), 
which is really a clan of the Pundir tribe, Kachhwdha (533), Gaharwdr (272), 
Dhakara(173), Chhonkar (149), Badgujar (167), Baranwar (149), Tomar 
(105), besides small numbers of the Bais, Bithu i, B.indphar, Ohandrabansi, 
Galliot, Gaurdhar, Gaiy, Jddubansi, Kharg, Rithor, and Raj war clans. The 
Pundirs or Purirs are of the same tribe as those in Siiharanpur and form an 
important element of the Rajpdt population in Aligarh, where a colony from 
Sahdranpur made an early settlement. The Bisens claim to be td^endants 
of the same stock from vvdiich the Raja of Salenipur Majhauli, in 

Tlinflft in this dish'inf. nrtt 


district, is descended. TliOvSO in this district are petty 
the Pardsur The Baraiiwars are an obscuro tribe, probablyli^^f^ 6f i-- 

some forgotten tribe, and are called after the town of Baran or BnWudshahr.' ' ’ 
G-aharwirs conui'ct themselves with the dynasty of that clan which once ruled 
in Kanauj. Tli(^ Gaurdhars^ are an obscuro tribe, here said to be descended 
from the Chamar Gaurs, and to have some connection with the Aliirs. Gahlots 
andChhonkars are noticed under the Aligarh district, J.'idubansis under Muttra, 
Bandphars under Hamfrpur, R Uhors under Eta, and Pundirs under Sahdran- 
pur. Here, as eleswhere, there are numerous minor castes of obscure origin, 
many of which have arisen from social differences caused by marriage contrary 
to caste rule and from broach of caste etiquette. These new cjistes have by 
degrees both in number and in influence attained to tho position of separate 
tribes, and have in their turn given rise to fresh subdivisions. 

The Jhotiyanas or Chhotiydnas about Jaiila aro by common consent Kacjih- 
wdhas of the original stock and Kasyap and are 
probably the same as the Kachhwdhas of the Antarbed 
(duab) who are so frequently mentioned by Chand as tho allies of Pritliirdj. 
They are, too, said to have assisted Vlsala Deva in his invasion of Qujrdt in 
the middle of tho eleventh oeqtury, and, in any casQ,,inust have been amongst 
tho earliest Rajput colonists of the district. The nanip Jhotiyana is said to be 


Kachhwahns. 
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derived from Jhotwlra iu the Jaipur State, whence they came here, and they 
once held a chanr6si, with a Raja of their own, at Tisang. Kachhwahas are also 
found in Meerut, Bulandfcihahr, Et' wall, Aligarh, Eta, and Jalaiin. To the 
north-west of the district, close to the Saharanpur border, there is a chauMsi 
Chauhins colony of twenty -fqur villages) held by Cliauhdn 

^ Rajputs. These villagas cluster around Chaus^tia, tli(3 

pardnt village, and are still for the most part in the hands of their founders. 
The ChauhAns trace their origin to Prithirdj, and through him to Sdmbhar. 
Near the junction of the Hindan with the west -Kali Nadi there is a chauMn 
of Rajputs of the Somwdl or Sombansi clan and Atri got comprising eight 
villages in this district and sixteen villages in the neighbouring district of 
Meerut. Their principal village in this district is Inchhauli, and in Meerut is 
Burhaddna. 

Baniyas chiefly belong to the Agarwal (37,354), Chhoti Saran (1,824), 
Bani as Mahosri (177’1, Bishnoi (155), Saraiigi (1,59 i), Agrahri, 

Dasa, Gata, Gindauriya. Duari Saran, Rastaugi, Rorh, 
and Raja^ki-barddari subdivisions. The Dasa is the same as the Raja-ki- 
barddari, and is a subdivision of the Agarwal division. It obtained the second 
name from, one Ratan Chand Dasa, a resident of Mirdnpur, who rose to dis- 
tinption high office under the Sayyids of Jdusath during the reign of 
The Dasas are descendants of a slave-girl of Ugrasen and 
Dasas and Kadimi Dasas. Many of the former are Jainas, 
fi I^V.thU^iifercnco in religion does not prevent them from eating and drinking 
j fhgethor <ir. intermarrying. The Bishnoi Baniyas are more a religious sect 
than a tribe and are recruited from ^various tribes, including Rajputs, Brah- 
mans, and Baniyas. The Rorhs have three divisions — the Khattri, Labauri, 
and Rorh, and are chiefly arhats and daldls (or brokers). Mahesris are of the 
Jaina sect. Agrahris seem to be a mixed caste and wear the sacred thread. 
They are more numerous in the Benares division than in the upper Duab, and 
are divided into several classes, such as the UttaiAlia, Pachhawan, Bandrasi, 
Pdnehara, Ddldmau, Mahuliya, Ajudhiyabasi, and Clihcanawo. The Rastaugis 
trace their origin to Amethi in Oudh, and are divided into the Amefhiya, 
Mauhdriya, and Ihdrapatiya classes. The Gindauriya and Gata are obscure 
subdivisions of the Baniya class, of whose origin nothing is known. All 
thr|2^gh the upper Dudb, tb^ Agarwdlas and their divisions — the Pachhain, 
Purbiye, Dakhinddhi, Utarddhi, Churdwdle, Jaisalmcriye, Dasa and Pancha — 
are the most prominent, numerous, active and intelligent portions of the trad- 
ing community. 

The’ Jainas form one of the most important sections of the mercan- 
tile community, and foR their influence and wealth 
lire particularly deserving of notice. They allow, of 
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oiality-four gaclihas or gotras in these provinces, the names of which are as 


i’ollows' : — 

Oswnl. 

Sad. 

Lnincrii. 

Giradhwdl. 

Srim6l. 

Mhiindiyt. 

Mahura. 

Nikajjala. 

Sri Srim6I. 

Padmavati Pai)w6r. 

Golaldra. 

Khandiya. 

Srimali L’attan. 

Jaisala. 

Karhnniira. 

I’arwdr. 

Porwal. 

Golabnre. 

MigMdhi. 

Samaiya. 

Khandelw&L 

Hilmar. 

hHliari. 

Jhainaiya. , 

Fiilliw&l. 

Kumanera. 

Badgujara. 

Cliaiisfikc. . 

AgarwM. 

Janaehera. 

Ghiirlawai. 

Dusake. 

Lnhiya. 

Grihspati. 

Haghelwdl. 

Asethi. 

Jaiswal. 

Nainiawar. 

Suurati. 

Bdkase. 

Bhabhara. 

Kharana. 

Murlawdt. 

Golardghare. 

Lamechu. 

Btirhcht, 

Cliiroriyn, 

Pataniya. r 

OuUrara. 

Mahelwdl 

Bantkpol. 

Durhiye. 

Thadiya. 

Addhowal. 

Barhgi. 

Uamaiya. 

Bagherw6i. 

Pukviwiil. 

Puriya, 

Baraj&tiya. 

MahesrL 

I’oswal. 

Bhiiriya. 

Srfpdln. ^ 

Golapurah. 

Kharcwsil. 

Meuatiya. 

hnasri ] d!a. 

Dasa. 

MarewaJ. 

Ayodltyai)d^l. 

Khaola. 

Gujar Gaur. 

Varahiya. 

Nema. 

Karnagara. 

Bareli wdl. 

Gola. 

(?lianidgara. 

Kananjiya. 

Mudcla. 

Girnurwal. 

Katharul. 

Kapuri'dt. 


Most of those gaclihas do ^ not eat together, nor can they intermarry with each 
other. Much has beenSvritten about the Jainas, both in India and in Eng- 
land, by Colebrooko, Buchanan, Stevenson, Ward, Delamaino, Franklin, Wilks, 
Erskine, Dubois, and oUiers, but the best and most useful account of the sect 
in Upper India is that given by H. H. Wilson, from whoso notice I shall give 
a short account of their tenets and position, I have made several efforts to 
obtain some local information regarding their customs iu Meerut, but failed 
to gather any but the vaguest statements which were entirely w^orthless for 
record.* The Jainas are divided into two principal divisions, the Digamba- 
ras or sky-clad, i‘. s., naked Jainas, and Svetambaras or white-robed. The 
teachers of the former division, however, no longer go naked, but wear- coloured 
garments, and confine the disuse of clothes to the time of eating, when they throw 
off their wrapper when receiving food from their disciples. Besides these two 
great divisions there are several minor ones, but the differences in doctrine and 
practice are trivial and of little import. Amongst them mention may bo made 
of the Mula Sanghis, who use brushes of peacock’s feathers, wear red garments 
and receive alms in their hands : the Kashta Sanghls, who make their images 
of wood and employ brushes of the tail of the y&k ; the Terah Panthis, Bis 
Pantbis, Bbishann Panthis, Dundiyas and Samvegfs. Besides these denomi- 
nations all Jainas are divided into Yatis and Sravakas, the former of whom 
had a religious life, depending upon the alms of the latter. Many Yatis are 

^ '1 hese names differ slightly from those given in H. H. Wilson’s list, and are taken from a 
*' BarnaiL&'.a” pnblished in Benares. * See H, H. Wilson’s works (Ed. l^st.) 1., S76, in 

which a summary of the bibliography of the Jaina literature is given. He also refers to 
Ctdebrjoke’s Essays 243, 33 ) ; Catalogue of the Makenzie MSS. ; Trans, R. A. Soc. London, 1 
418, 620, 631, ; 11., 270 ; ('ale. Quart. Mag. Ward’s Hindoos; Buchanan’s Travels in Mysore t 
Wilks’ Historical Sketch of the South of India; Erskine’s Journal, Bombay Literary Society, 
fbc. Their great place of pilgrimage in the Upptr Di 6b is Hastluapur. 
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en^ged.in trade or possess mat/is and maudirs, but they never officiate as priests, 
leaving this to a properly trained Brahman. The Yatis are sometimes collected 
in maihsy called by them pmlidlas, 'fhe secular Jaiuas in these provinces 
worship almost exclusively Parasrdm (Pars van Ath) and MahAbir (Mah&vira 
Bvdmi or Varddhamdna) the twenty-third and twenty-fourth Tirthankaras of 
the present age. Their temples generally consist of an oblong or square room 
surrohnded by an open portico. Ou one side is an altar-piece of several stages, 
and in the centre of the upper tier sits the principal deity supported by two 
other while the remainder are ranged upon the lower tiers. The spire is 
usualty arranged in compartments like leaves and is surmountedby a pole resemb- 
ling a flag-staff which terminates in a gilt knob. The Jaina temple at Hdthras ^ 
is a particularly fine building. 

The Jaina works in the various languages spoken by them are exceedingly 
, numerous and voluminous. Like the Hindus, they have 

Literature and tenets. . „ , o , . . , , , 

a senes ot works called ruianas, giving the legendary 

history of their Tfrthankaras or deified teachers ; such are^the Adiy Uttara, Chdmdn-^ 
da Rdya and Chaiurvinsati Piiranas. Other classes of works are the charitras^ 
wlu(di are generally devoted to the marvellous history of some Tirthankara or other 
holy personage, as the Pdjyapdda Charitray &c. The Jainas have also their 
writers on philosophy, grammar, astronomy, medicine, physics, and mathematics, 
so that, altogether, their literature affords ample materials for a description of 
their tenets and religious customs. Mr. II. H. Wilson gave a list of over one 
hundred Jaina works either in his possession or in the library of the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta, and mentioned the existence of a number of works called 
dhdntas and Agamas, wbich are to tlie^ Jainas what the Vedas are to the Hindus. 
Hemachandra, a Jaina writer of the twelfth century, calls the principal authori- 
ties of a sacred character acknowledged by the Svetambara*, AngaSy of which 
there are eleven, or with a supplementary division, twelve. With these are con- 
nected the Updngas or inferior Angas and the PiiroaSy which are so c.ille 1 becatiaii 
they were drawn up before the Angas. These last are fourteen in number, and 
treat of the chief tenets of the seot on moral subjects. These writings have 
never yet been thoroughly examined, and only very small portions of them have 
been rfited and explained, so that our knowledge of the religious history of this 


important sect is as yet far from complete. 

lihe tenets which chiefly distinguish the Jainas from the Hindus are, 


Tenets of the Jainas* 


briefly, their denial of the divine origin and infalli- 
bility of the Vedas ; the reverence paid by them to 


the saints who have by their self-denial and austerities attained to a position 
superior even to the gods, and their extreme tenderness of animal life. Their 
disregard of the authority of the Vedas is common to the Jainas with the 
followers of Buddha, and involves a neglect of the rites which they presoriho^ 
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In fact it ia these rites which necessarily include some disregard of animal 
life that impagiia the sanctit/ of the Vedas themselves ia the eyes of the Jainas. 
The worship of holy tnon is also common to both Jainas and Bamidhas. Tho 
latter out of their celestial hierarchy usually confine their devotions to seven 
Buddhas ; the Jainas extend this number to twenty-four, and enumerate 
twenty-four of their past age or Acasar/n/ii ; twenty-four of the present age 
and twenty-four of the future. Tho twenty-four of the present age are S — 


No. 

Name. 

Symbol. 

No. 

Name. 

Symbol. 

1 Vv 

1 

Adinath or Yarishabha, 

Bull. 

IS 

Yimalari'h, 

Bbar. 

S 

Ajitanath. 

Pilephant. j 

14 

Anantanath or Ananta* 

Porcupine. 

3 

Sambhui a.h, 

Horae. 


jita. 

4 

Abhainandanath, 

Monkey. 

16 

Dharinai6^h| 

Thunderbolt 

5 

Sumatinaih, 

Chakwa-chakwi 

la 

Santa) i- U, 

Antelope. 

6 

Supadmat ithor Padoia- 

Lotus. 

17 

iKauthaiah. 

Goat. 


prabhu. 


IS 

Aral ... 

Fish. 

7 

Suparswanath or Supa« 

Sivaitika. 

19 

1 Malli & h, 

Muuisiivratat ... 

Pinnacle. 


rasa. 

Crc-scent moon. 

20 

Tortoise 

8 

Chandraprabhu, i. 

21 

Nami atb, ... 

Lotus with stock. 

9 

Pushpac'aata or Suida- 

Alligator. 

22 

NcniiUArh. ... 

Parswai &Lh or Paras- 

Shell. 


I & h. 


23 

Serpent. 

10 

Sitaiai &'h. ... 

Tree or flower. 


}6u. 

11 

Sri Ansei & h or Srijasa^ 

Rhinoceros. 

24 

Varddhamana or Ma- 

Lion. 

19 

Yaaupadya or Yasupuj- 
ya. 

Buffalo. 


lAbir. 


But of these the twenty-third and twenty-fourth, or Parasrdm and Mahii- 


bir, have superseded all their predecessors and engross, tho devotions of the 
Jainas of the present day. The generic names applied to these saints show the 
Jaina notions of their attributes. The ^aint is Jagatprcfbhu^ or lord of the 
world ; Tirthakara, or one wjio has passed over {tiryate anena)^ that is, the world 
compared to the ocean ; Kevalij or tli© possessor of kevala^ or spiritual nature ; 
Arhaty or one who is entitled to the homage of gods and men ; and t/tno, or 
the victor over all human passions and infirmities. Besides these general 
epithets there are others of a more specific nature referring to tho form of the 
body, voice, hair, nails, &c., and his superhuman powers. Each of tho twenty- 
four Jinas, too, are distinguished from each other in colour, stature and . longe- 
vity. Two are red, two white, two black, and the rest are of a rich yellow- 
ish brown. Each, in order, decreases in size and age until the Iasi but one 
Jina, like the last Buddha, lives only one hundred years, and the last ^oa 
seventy-two years. 

Mr. H. H. Wilson gives a summary of the life of Mah4vira or Mahdbit 
Mahabir from the Mahddra Charitra of Hemachandra. The 

first birth of Mahabir took place at an unknown time 
as Nayasara, the head-man of a village in the country of Vijaya. j^e^ext was 
as Marichi, the grandson of the first Tirthankara Rishabha, We next find 
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Iiini as Visvablidfa, prince of Rajagriha ; then as Vasudeva, the foe of Hyagriviif 
He then successively became a lion, a Chakravarttr Raja, the devotee Nandana, 
and finally the Tfrihaukara Mahdvfra, born in a family of the line of lksh,v^ku 
at Parana in Bharata Kshetra. Mahabir early adopted an ascetic life, fol- 
lowing the tenets of the Digambara division, and living chiefly in Behdr 
and adjacent provinces. During his wanderings ho visited Rdjagriha, 
Sr&vasti, Vait41i and Kausumblii, and in the last place attained to kevala or 
spiritual knowledge, the only knowledge. lie then proceeded to Apapapuri ^ 
in Behdr, where ho began his instructions and scoured many disciples from 
among the: Bralimans, the most celebrated of whom was Gautama or Indra- 
bhuti, whom jU)ine identify witliout reason, with the Gautama of the Bauddhas, ' 
From the conversations between Mahabir and Ids disciples it would appear 
that they recognised the vital jjrinciple as a real existence animating, in dis- 
tinct portions, distinct bodies, and condemned to suffer tlie consequences of its 
actions by migrations throtigh various forms. Thp reality of elementary 
matter is also asserted, as well as of gods, demons, licavcn and hell. The final 
state of Uio vital and sentient principle is left rather obscure, hut as its 
actual and visible exemption from human acts is taught, it follows that it is 
exempt from their consequences or repeated births in various shapes, and, 
therefore, ceases to be in any sensible or suffering form.” 

MahdWr, then, attended by bis followers, wandered about to various places 
disseminating tbo Jaina tenets and making numerous converts. He again 
came to king Sasdnika of Kausdmbhi, in the modern district of Allahabad, 
and remained with him many days. Thence be returned to Apdpapuri with 
a following of, Sddhus and Sadhwis, or holy men and women ; Sramauas, or 
ascetics versed in the fourteen Purvas ; A vadhijnanis, or those who know the 
limits or laws ; Kevalis, or those detached from acts ; Manovits, possessors of 
intellectual wisdom ; Vadis, controversialists ; and Sravakas, the male laity. 
Mahdbir died at Apdpapuri on the day of the new moon of Kdrttik, iu tho 
seventy-second year of his age. In a passage in his life it is prophesied that 
when 1669 years have elapsed from the death of Mahdbir, Kumdra Pala of 
Anahilla Pattan iu Gujrdt should become a convert to tho worship of Jina. 
This conversion of Kumdra actually took place about 1174 A.D., so that the 
death of ilahdbir, according to Hemachandra, must have taken place about 
495 ILO. ; other Jaina authorities from tho south of India give the date as 
663 B.O., and some from Bengal as 636 B.C. 

* The leading tenets of the Jaina belief may now bo briefly described. They» 
Goneral view of Jaina <^0 acknowledge a first cause, nor do they admit of 
. soul or spirit as separate froin **ihe living principle. 

All existfiice is diyisible into— life (jiva) or the living pruici|de, and 
inertia or the various modifications of inanimate matt4\ Both 
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ateviucmUxI ml impori»!i.iblo. Agtiii, all objecto are amtigad nnd«r oioe 
. „r (•atewitfs, trntlw or existonoes I ) or life in its variooi form* 
/ ioto’tlm with mobility as an/ma/s, men, tod than without, as 
l“^"’fLflfoare/emenb,p/ants^ dM or objects tod proper- 

tbo products of (3) Pimvt, or good, whatever w the osuse 

of happiness to living beinjrs, (4; or m, “ 'a ° 

(5) Zava, or the sources from Moh the evil acts of living bemgs proceed, 
eluding the organs of sense, passions, evil acts, evil pursuits. (6)Samvara, which 
is thatV’whicli acts are collected or impeded, such as attention, endurance, 
secrecy, &c. (7) J^irjara is the religious practice that destroys mortal impuri- 
• ties or penance. (8) Bandha is the integral association of life with acts as 
milk with water, fire with tow, tic. ; and (9) Moksha, or the liMhition of the 
vital principal from tlie bonds of action. “ From the details of these nine 
tattvm,'' writes Mr. Wilson, “ the whole Jain system may bo collected, but the 
form only the text on which further subtleties are founded, and they leave the 
end and scope of all the Soctrine or the attainment of ultimate liberation singu- 
larly indistinct. The nioksha or nirrdn of the Jains is exemption from ihe in- 
cidents of life, and, above all, from the necessity of being born again ; but in 
what state the living principle subsists after it is so exempted does not very 
satisfactorily appear.'’ In one state, indeed, the bodily individuality remaius, 
and in others the Siddhas) the pure existences correspond with our notions 
of spiritual existences having an impassive and inappreciable form, Mr. Cole- 
brooke observes It is not annihilation but unceasing apathy which they 
(Jainas and Bauddhas) understand to be the extinction of their saints and which 
they esteem to be supreme felicity worthy to be sought by practice of mortifi- 
cation as well as by the acquisition of knowledge.” 

All Jainas believe in the essential principles declared in the tattwas, bnt there 
are some differences in the practices of the Svetdm- 
baras and Digambaras, and in the duties of the lay and 
religious orders. The Svot^mbaras decorate the images of the Tirthankaras 
with ornaments of gold and jewels, a practice in which they are not followed by 
the Digambaras. The former say that there are twelve heavens and sixty-four 
Indras, while the latter increase the number of heavens to sixteen and the num- 
ber of deities to one hundred. The Svetdmbaras allow their spiritual gnides to 
eat out of vessels, while the Digambaras feed their preceptors with their own 
hands. The Digambaras deny that the brush, waterpot, ^o., are essentiafto the 
character of an ascetic, and they assert that no woman can obtain nMn, and tl;|tt 
the Angas are not the work of the immediate disciples of ihe Tirthankarai, but of 
subsequent teachers or Acb&ryas. The Yatis or clerical section of the Jainas 
are expected to follow a life of abstinence, taciturnity and continence, while the 
Brdvakas or lay portion worship the saints and all holy men. They all hold 


Differences of ritual. 
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that there are five gre$i AtxiieA (mcJideratas)*. refraining from injaiy to lifi 
truth, honesty, chastity and freedom from wordly desires : fonr great merit 
(dlutrmoB )f liberality,..gentlenes8, piety and ponanrefanJ three sorts of restraint 
go\*ornment of the mind, body, and tongue. To these some minor instructions 
of a formal nature are added as purificatory and ceremonidL On the whole, the 

system is calculated to produce a quietism which renders the believer regardless 
of what may happen both here and hereafter. 

The system of worship is 8im])le. A Yiiti may dispense with ceremonial 
observances, and a lay Jaina need only visit the temple once a day, walk 
round it throe times, bow to the images of the Tirthankaras, and offer some 
flowers or fruit with a mantra such as tlie following : j^amo Ari/iantdnam, 

Name SiddKdmm^ Name Arydnam^ Namo Updjydnam, Name Lom Sahha Sad- 
hdnam,^' Salutation to the Arhats, Siddhas, Sages, Teachers, and to all the holy, 
devout persons in the world.” A morning prayer is also repeated i—^^lchohhdmi 
khnma samano handiyonjo manjdye nisidye^ mdthena mnddmV' I beg forgive- 
ness, 0 Lord, for your slave ; whatever evil thoughts the night may have 
produced, I bow with my head.” A portion of some holy book is then 
generally read by a Yati, after which the worshipper proceeds to hia home. 
The priest and attendant on the images is a Brahman. The Jains do not deny 
the existence of the Hindu gods, and both Devi and Saras vati are worshipped 
by (hem in these provinces, in subordination, however, to Parasr&m and 
Mahdbir, The only rites followed on births are the marking the top of the 
head with perfumes and sandal twelve days after birth. Marriage and crema- 
tion ceremonies are much the same as with Hindus, except that the Yaidik 
mantras are omitted. Parasnath and Papapuri in Bengal, mount Abu in 
Ajmer, and Girindr in Gujrdt are the great Jaina sljrines. Their holidays com- 
memorate events in the lives of their saints, but they also observe the Basant- 
ydtra, Sripanchami, and the second, fifth, eighth, eleventh and twelfth days of the 
lunar month. On these days no now work should be commenced, no journey 
should be undertaken, and fasting and continence should be observed.^ 

The following list gives the names and the numbers of the other castes” 
of the census returns arranged in alphabetical order, 
and includes all the Hindu castes which have not been 
placed under the previous three divisions. The classifleation appears to be veiy 
imperfect, for there are many clans given here which appear to be mere gots of 

^ 1 must refer to Mr. Wilioa for his note on the origin of the Jain faith (Works, 1, 893) and its 
conneeUon with Bnddhism. He writes That it is the most recent of all the systems pursued 
In Hlndoston is rendered highly probable by the extravagances in which it deals, byt he doctrine 
itopposes to those of all other schools, and by the comparatively recent date of many Jain authon 
of celebrity and of monumental relics, bnt at what period it actually took its rise it is not easy to 
determine.’* He admits them to be a distinct sect ten or twelve centuries ago, but qqpitloiis their 
being of any note or Importance at a mack earlier time. 

m 
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clans really belonging to tho Brahman, Rajpdt and Baniya subdivisions, such 
as Bohras, Dhusars, Chauhdns, Jaiswars, &c. 


Ahcriya, 


47 

Jaiswir, 

... 

25 

Patwa, 

Riniai3'a, 


199 

Ahir, 

Hangar, 

... 

668 

J&t, , 


66,769 


16 

... 

to 

Julaha, 


9580 

Rangar, 


6 

Banjara, 

... 

3,451 

Kachhi, 


193 

Ravra, 


124 

Barhia, 

Bawarija, 


10,461 

Kabar, 


40.452 

Kiwari, 


87 

... 

610 

KaUI, 

••• 

1,774 

Saisi, 


1,168 

16,486 

Bhaddri, 


384 

Kamboh, 

... 

1,004 

Snini, 


Btaand, 

... 

U 

Kanjar, 

... 

43 

Sial, 

Shorn gar. 


V678 

BharbhCinia, 

... 

1,985 

K4rpri, 


36 


86 

Bhit, 


1,140 

K&yath, 


863 

Shutarban, 


20 

Bohra, 

... 

630 

Khukrob, 

... 

26,726 

Sikh, 


14 

Cham&r, 

... 

96,981 

Khaiik, 

... 

1,683 

.’•oiiar, 


4,250 

Chhipi, 


1,694 

Khattri, 


908 

Sud, 


6 

Chauh&n, 

... 

201 

Koli, 


649 

Tagfi, 


11,947 

Dabgar, 

... 

1 

Kumhar, 


12,966 

Tanioli, 


24 

f Darsif 

... 

1,803 

Kurmi, 

Kiizahgar, 


15 

Teli, 


16 

Dbanak, 

... 

169 

... 

16 

Tharhcra, 


181 

Dhobi 

**i 

790 

Ijodlia, 


11,18 

Vaishnti, 


81 

Dhuna^ 

... 

80 

LohSr, 


43,83 

Bairiigi, 


620 

,Dom, ^ 

•M 

41 

Minmar, 

... 

522 

Barwa, 

,, 

Ml 

Dhusar, 

... 

9 

Mali, 


7,965 

Fakir, 


636 

Gadahla. 

... 

97 

Maliali, 


122 

Goshain, 


1.193 

Gadaria. 

... 

13,107 

Meo, 

... 

1 

Jogi, 

,, 

9,059 

Gboai, 

Gola, 

... 

1 *• 

Mochi, 


933 

Gurkha, 


* 

... 

157 

Nat, 


456 

Goiid, 

Piirabija, 

,, 

II 

G frjar, 

Hajjam, 

... 

24,89!/ 
8,448 ' 

Orb. 

Fast, 


6,874 

2 

•• 

70 


The Baiijaras are scattered throughout the district in small colonies and 
are now almost entirely tillers of the soil ; as cultivators they are still very back- 
ward, and in their small impoverished settloments, carts are only now beginning 
to come into use. 

The Bawariyas (Bhowrocahs) or Bauriyas or Bhauriyas claim descent from Raj- 
. pdt lathers and trace their origin to Bikanir. They were 

probably included amongst the predatory tribes inha- 
biting the hill country south of Dohli, mentioned by tho Muhammadan historians 
under the generic name of Mawatfs. The branch that ultimately made its way 
into the Dual) is said to have sojourned for a time at Lalki, west of the Jumna, 
and appears to have first attracted attention by its wanderings in this direction 
about a hundred years ago during tho decline and downfall of the empire. 
They say that they were originally Rajptits and explain their fall from their high 
estate as follows :-'“Onco upon a time, their remote ancestor, Amr Singh, a 
mighty hunter of the genuine Chauh^n stock, a resident of Mdrw&r, went but for 
a day’s sport in tho jungle. A deer passed, so he drew his bow and let fiy an 
arrow, but as bad luck would have it, it missed the mark and hit Sri Thdkur 
(apparently tho Bauriya representation of the ‘ Supreme Power,’ Bhag^dn) 
who happened to be reposing at the foot of a tree. Sri Thdkur, smarting with 
pain, incontinently cursed him, calling him ‘ dawrtya’ or (synonymous, 

it appears, with ‘you stupid oaf!’),^ and added a pious wish that he might 
never have a roof to cover his head with. Amr Singh’s fault was visited upon 
‘ From a note by Mr. G. William^ C. 8., and the official reporto. 
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the heads of his children, fourteen in number, seven daughters and seven sons, 
who gave their names to the seven goU of the Bauriyas, vis., Koli, Parwdr, 
Solankhi, Debas, Ohauhdn, DhanddI, and Badhidra. Two other gota peculiar to 
the Panjdb are the Ohdran and Dhandhare. In marriage the only prohibitedyof 
is that of the father, and kardo is prevalent. Others say that in the olden time 
two notables, brothers, presented tho king of the period with one of tlieir 
dau^ters at a darbdr. The potentate, being e.Kcaedingly delighted, told them 
to ask for any favour they might wish. The one with prudent foresight de- 
manded a substantial jdgir of land ; the other, a careless sort of fellow, simply 
asked to be allowed to do whatever ho pleased and dispose of his time as seemed 
good in his own eyes. He accordingly became a thief and founded the Bauriya, 
community. The sun (Suraj or Narayan) is a universal object of worship 
with all Bauriyas, but each got also has its special deity. For instance, those 
of theKoli got adore a demon called Dhera Deota, whoso shrine is at Ohftifr ; the 
Chauhdns worship the devi of Jawalamukhi ; the Dhandh41s, Kdla Das, who is 
probably identical with the Kala Bdba of tho Chamd!l ; and the Badhidras Nar 
Singh, the equivalent to Nardyan, whom tho ParwatB, Solankhis, and Debds 
prefer to call Goshain. They naturally regard the Brahmans with becoming 
reverence, but any drunken Bairagi does equally wel] for a gnru^ if not better. 
Still' the birth of a child is celebrated by a distribution of alms to tho Brah- 
mans whenever possible. At the time of betrothal, the intended bridegroom’s 
father has to pay Rs. 7 to the girl’s father, and marriages are celebrated with 
feasting and presents of ornaments to the bride at a co^t of from Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 100. A widow invariably marries again if she possibly can, and no restriction 
is placed upon divorce. No food whatsoever is probibitoJ, and their social 
system is, in short, that of primitive savages.” ’ 

The following is a list of some of the peculiar words used by them 

Bread, ... ... Tukoxroto. Knife, ... ... Chury&n, 

Man, ... ... Mdnkko, Sword, .. ... Twydr^ 

Woman, •• ... Maufhi. Sleep, ... ... Kh&igyon. 

Body, ... ... Wdliya^ Die, ... ... Marigyon^ 

Girl, ... ... Kvwdrni. Horse, ... ... Ghoro. 

Mother, ... ... Ai Buffalo, ... ... Bhinkh, 

Father, ... ... Aga, Bulloik, ... ... Dhdndtw. 

Son, ... ... Dtkra. Cloth, ... ... lAigron, 

Daughter, ... JHkri, Bread, ... ... Bhddki, 

Pood, ... ... Khaildi. Byes, ... ... Dholn, ankhi. 

Drink, ... ... PUdkon, Face, ... ... Bdfion. 

Bat, ... ... Khaildhon. Feet, ... ... Goh. 

Walk, M, ... Bindon. Legs, ... ... Godo, 

Plough, .„ Hulk, Head, ... ... Mdndk, 


The history of tho experiment commenced by Mr. 8. N. Martin, 0. 8., with 


Efforts at reformation. 


a view to the reformation of this tribe by locating them 
as cultivators in the villages of Eh5npur, Allahuddinpur, 


Kheri, Ac., in parganah Bidauli, has been the subject of many reports andTnuct 
correspondence. Inquiries regarding tlre Bauriyas began in 1855, whenKhairuddin 
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Ahmad found that a very large number of men, known as Dehliw&l BanriyaSi 
were settled in villages in this and the Sah&ranpur district under separate and 
several leaders. These gangs thrived under the protection of the zamlnddrs of the 
villages in which they lived. Every year at the close of the rainy season they 
left on thieving excursions for different parts of India, travelling even as far as 
Calcutta, Indore, and other distant places in search of plunder. Their practice 
was confined almost entirely to the plunder of tents carts laden with graiA and 

merchandise, and they never attempted robbing by open violence or resorted 
to force except under necessity for defence or escape. They were, however, 
very successful, because very expert in cutting entries into tents and abstracting 
parcels or bales from the buIlock«train or other carts. It was also found that 
the owners of their villages helped them by providing food, and even the luxu- 
ries as well as the necessities of life for the families of those who had gone on 
long excursions. They not only did this but were ever ready to give evidence 
as to character in order to refute accusations and to give security for good 
behaviour whore such was-demaadod. In return for the protection thus afforded 
they received high inte.re8t for their advances and no inconsiderable share of 
the plunder. The administrative measures which ensued were stopped by the 
mutiny, and again in 1863 inquiries were set on foot with similar results. 

A colony was then established by Mr. Martin in parganah Bidauli consist- 

A colony crt.biiahed. persons, of whom 356 were adult males. 

This was at first placed under the supervision of Sajyid 
Mahdi Hasan Khan, an Honorary Magistrate and powerful landholder, resident 
in the parganah, and about the close of the year 1863, a special police, mainly 
composed of Bauriya eonstablus with a picked inspector at their head, was 
posted in the colony for stringent supervision. The first year was an unfortu- 
nate one, for the seasons were unfavourable, and in consequence desertions soon 
took place. Cultivation, too, was unpopular in spito of the inducements offered, 
t’i*., in the first year, of holding without rent; in the second year, of paying only two 
annas per bigha ; in the third, four annas ; and in tlie fourth, the maximum of eight 
annas was reached. It is not to bo wondered at that the Bauriya, combining 
in himself the simplicity of a Bedouin with the dexterity of an English poacher, 
and from his earliest youth taught by precept and example to live by plunder, 
should naturally not only become an adept in the art of thieving but also acquire 
a keen relish for a predatory Jiife. For generations he neither would nor could 
give up his hereditary calling, and both antecedents and an utter for 

any trade has made the Bhauriya boy, a thief and the Bhauriya girl, a prostitute. 
The colony soon showed signs of dissolution. Antagonism sprang up between 
the police and the zaminddr, and, in 1866, the Bauriyas rose tn masu, and 

were it not for the good sense and prompt action of the local anHinritfo s, the 

results would have been very serious. In W70 the numbers had dwindled down 
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to 704 souls, of whom ouly 150 were adult mules, and in 1875 the numbers 
again rose to 905- At the close of 1873 the oolony was brought under the 
provisions of Act XXVI 1. of 1871 (the Criminal Tribes’ Act), and the Banriya 
constables were replaced by a force which now comprises one' sub-inspector, 
two head-constables, two Bauriya informers, and seven chaukiddrs, at a cost 
of Us. 258 per month. The great diffieulty encountorol is how to prevent de- 
sertioA. Daring 1874 those wore numerous, and were occasioned by the 
arrest of a leader, Chhatarua, who confessovl his crimes and implicated many of the 
residents, and by one Nandwa recruiting a gang for an expedition. There is no 
provision in the law authorising the prevention of desertion, and to this is to bo 
attributed, in a great measure, the large number of desertions, which numbered 
seventy-five in 1874. At the same time ninety-five persons voluntarily re- * 
turned to the colony, and altogether there is reason to be satisfied with the pro- 
gress made towards improving the character of the Bauriyas. Mr. Martin’s 
experiment was omlnoiitly philanthropic oven if utopian in its design, and in 
respect of the objects aimed at entirely worthy of th^ attention of Government. 
The task of supervision is a wearying, thankless one, but* this must be thorough- 
ly done and strictly adhered to before any permanent results can bo hoped for. 
As it is, it has been shown that much improvement can be effected by the strict 
application of the rules already in force. 

The principal clans of Tagas in Muzaffarnagar are the Gandran, Gaur, Pach- 
aulan, Bikwdn (said to have come from Bikanir), Nfm- 
tan, Bhardwdr, Jadwdn, Kasdan, and Bharaddbvaj. The 
Gandrdn prevail in Budlidna and its vicinity ; the Pachaulda in Shikarpur ; the 
Bikwdn in Fur Chbapdr; the Nimtdn and Bhardwdr in Charthdwal, the 
Kasdan in Thdna Bhawan, and the Bhdraddhvaj >in Baghra. Most of these 
names seem merely to be the titles of the goU : thus Gandrdn is the title of the 
Vasisht gotj Pachauldn of the Bachas got, and Nimtan is the title of the Gautam 
got. The last got are said to have originally held Kasauli on the left bank 
of the Hindan, and now a Pundir colony, and were in possession of a bdrah of 
villages until lately. Gaur Tagas of the Garg^o^ once held half Khdtauli. The 
Bikwdns, also, held a bdrah in Pur Ghhapdr, and say that they came thero with 
the Gdjars, with whom they are still on the most friendly terms. The Tagas 
give the same story of their origin that they tell in Meerut, how that on the 
death of Parikshit in a contest with the serpents, his son Janamejdya, returning 
victorious from Takshasila, caused a great snake sacrifice to be made, in which 
the Tagas assisted and in reward received grants of land, on account of which 
they abaudoned their Brahmanical occupations and took to agriculture : hence 
their name Taga (from Ugdg dma,^ ^to abandon’). On this legend Sir H. M. 
Elliot remarks Tiie extent to which this tradition of the serpent sacrifice 
(iarpasatra) has spread is very surjfrising. Here we not only have it preserved 
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by the common people of the north-west, the very scene of the operation, but in 
inscriptions and legends from distant parts of India. Thus in the ‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches ’ (Vol. IX.) we have an inscription from a copper-plate found at Bednor, 
which purports that Janamojaya made a progress to the south and to other 
quarters, for the purpose of reducing all countries under his dominion, and per- 
formed a sacrifice for the destruction of serpents at the confluence of the rivers 
Tangabhadra and Haridra, at the time of a partial eclipse of the sun. {kving 
completed the sacrifice, the king bestowed gold and lands on certain Brah- 
mans of Gautama Giiiina,— a name evidently of Buddbiet origin. Though the 
genuineness of this monument is distrusted by Colebrooke and Colonel Mac- 
^ keuzie: they both concur in thinking it no recent fabrication. If it is forged, it 
must of course have been drawn up in conformity with notions and traditions 
generally current on the spot. Again, Stirling (‘ Report on Orissa,’ p. 25) 
says that the Brahmans of Agrahat, eight miles north of Katak (Cuttack), state 
that the spot was visited by Janamejaya during his progress qver India with 
all the feudatory princes' of the country in his train ; and they ‘ point out the 
spot where he performed the sacrifice for the destruction of the serpents.’ See 
also * J. A. S., B.,’ September, 1837. It can scarcely bo doubted that those 
serpents, for whose annihilation so much treiiWe was taken, were Takshak Sky- 
thians of the Buddhist persuasion, and the chief supporters of that religion. 
From the time of the groat war, wlicn svo find them alre^^dy in the north-west, 
to about 500 B. C. tlwy extendel thair conquests in India; and, as they had a 
serpent for their national emblem, they were known as the Takshak or serpent 
race. There can be no question, also, that the early legends of Persia are to bo 
interpreted with this key, and that the vonioions snakes of Zahhak wore hordes* 
of barbarous Skythians from the north.” All through these provinces localtradi- 
tion relates scenes in the royal progress made by Janamejaya with his victorious 
army after the defeat of the great snake race. 

In the Mirai-i-Sikandari, speaking of the Tak race in the Panjab, the author 
g^ves a derivation of the name very similar to that given 
by the Tagas for theirs. He writes “ T4k and 
Khaltri were brothers ; one of them took to drinking, and the Khattris expelled 
him from their tribe, and an expelled person is^ in the Indian language called 
Uy&gi' From that time the customs, laws and religion of the Khattris differed 
from those of the Tdk.” The great tribe of Tak or Takshak, according toJTod, 
was one of the thirty-six royal races and of Skythic origin. The period of their 
first great invasion of India occurred about six or seven centuries before Christ,, 
under their leader Sahesn ig, and was nearly contemporaneous, according to Tod^ 
with the appearance of the twenty-third Buddha, Parisndkh, whose symbol is that 
of the race ho accompanied, the serpent. His doctrines spread to the remotest 
parts of India, and the princes of Balabbiiiura and Anhalwdra became followers 
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of Buddha. Memorials of the bloody wars in which the invaders engaged' exist 
They invaded Magadlia and h.*U its throne for ten generations, and the 
Raja of Sirgiija still bears the lunettes of tlie cobra on liis shield as the sign of 
his lineage. The Nagas gave their name to N igpnr in Central India and Ndg- 
pur in GarhwdI, and it is believed that many of them were converted to Hin- 
duism and that to these converts the term Agnikula (fire race) is properly 
applied^ as signifying their spiritual regeneration.^ Sir H. M. Elliot thinks 
that this regeneration must have taken place some three or four centuries 
subsequent to the great snake sacrifice, the object of which had evidently 
not been fulfilled, for Astik, the holy man who interposed in behalf of 
Takshak (brother of the Adityas) and Vdsuki (king of the Nagas of Pat da) is 
said to have been the son of Takshak’s sister, so that intermarriages between 
the Aryans and the Skythians were not unknown, and a powertul remnant 
was spared. There are frequent allusions to the Ndgas in tradition, the 
Mahdbharata and Puranas. Tod notes that there are numerous ancient inscrip- 
tions in Puli “ of tlie race called Tusta, Takshak aud T k, relating to the 
tribes, the Mori, Pramara, their descendants.” Takshak.and Naga are synony- 
mous terms for the snake, and Takshak for the great Nagbausi race, of which 
there are representatives still in e.Kistonco in these provinces. 

The Mahdbhiirata mentions the Na^ as as inhabitants of the Khandava* forest 
and describes their resistance to the Pundavas, who burned the forest to enlarge 
their new settlement of Indraprastha. Subsequently Arjiina had an intrigue 
with Uliipi, the daughter of Vasuki, who resided near Hardwjir, and from the 
entire tenor of the legends concerning the Nagas we must suppose them at this 
early age to be the descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants, and probably of 
Turanian origin, and that they were hateful to the Brahmans as being infidels and 
aliens. The Kdyatbs ascribe their origin to the union of the great king Chhatar- 
gupta with a NAga damsel, and the Agarw&la Baniyas are descendants of 
the marriage of king Ugrasen with the daughter of Vasuki. In the Pa- 
r4nas ® the great river Narmada is said to be a sister of the Niiga, and frequent 
allusion is made to the intercourse of mortal heroes with the daughters of the 
serpents (Ntiga kanya). Tod connects the Takshaks and Ntigas with the Parce- 
tako, the mountain Tak, who wore found by Alexander inhabiting the Paropami- 
san range, and there can be no doubt that Takkasila or Taxila, also visited by 
Alezaiider derived its name from the Takkas. Cunningham adduces the cu- 
rious ^custom in Taxila mentioned by Q. Curtius and again by Fah-Hian (in 
A.D. 400) of entertaining guests for threedays and then obliging them to depart, 
to show that the same people occupied the country around Taxila from the time 

> See Tod's Rajasthan, I. 93; Beames’ Elliot, 1, 106 ; Cunningham Arch. Sur. II. 6 ; and 
Fergnsson's Snake Worship. * The northern half of the present Meerut Division formed 
a part of the Kfcdndava forest or Khande ban. » Hall’s Wilson's V. P., UI , 262. 
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of Alexander to that of Fah-Hian, a period of seven hundred years. The country, 
too, immediately adjoining Udydna, which itself inarched withTaxila, is still called 
Tdk-Banu or Bauu-Tdk. Both Tod and Cunningham connect the name Attak, 
which was first imposed by Akbar, with the Tdk tribe. Tiie old name was 
Tankur, or in Arabic Er-tankur, which suggested the form A ttak, meaning 
^ obstacle’ to Akbar as Parshawar suggested to him Peshdwar, * the frontier 
town’ and Bdgpat gave him the idea of * Baghpat.’ In A. D. 900 we find the 
district of Takka-desa forming a part of Guryara^desa in the Cbaj dudb when 
Bankaravarmma of Kashmir annexed it to his own dominions, and it is there 
that the Takkas proper are found to the present day. Further south. Tod 
makes mention of a Tak chief in Asirgarh in the twelfth century, and two cen- 
turies later Sarang Tdk, the last great chief of the race, turned Musalrnan, and his 
son became the first Muhammadan governor of GnjnU under the name of 
Muzaffar Khdn. These Takkas played an important part in the history of 
Kashmir, where they ruled for two centuries. Altogetlier there is some ground 
for connecting, with SirK. M. Elliot, theTagas with the Takkas, and these latter 
with an early Turanian. race who had the same origin as the Skythians, with 
whom they were connected. The local legend stating that they came from 
Gaur (Bengal) is simply incredible. From the evidence before us it is probable 
that the Tagas are descendants of some alien race which was subsequently 
obliged to submit to the Aryans and assist them in tlieir onward progress, but 
all theories on these matters must bo purely speculative until wo have better 
materials to build upon. 

Gujars and Jats occupy the upland ridge above the Ganges kkddir, while 
j parganah Gordhanpur, within the khddir of the Ganges, 

and parganah Bidauli, bordering on the Jumna, are 
almost entirely held by Gujars. The Khubar got predominates in Gordhanpur, 
and a branch of the Jabarbera family is established there. In Bidanli are 
some Bawas who claim descent from the Khokhars in the far west. Wedged in 
between the Gujars and the Chauhans of Ohausfina on the west and the Pundirs 
of the Muzaffarnagar pargauah on the east is a J&t settlement which formed 
a portion of a hatisa (group of 32 villages) composed of various gots which 
gradually coalesced. Returning to the Jumna parganahs, we find a Gi^jar 
ehaurdsi (group of 84 villages) of the Ealsiin got in parganah Kairfuia, north-east 
of which are the J&ts of Sh4mli, while south-east of^Sh&mli comes a bdom (gionp 
of 52 villages) of Jats of the Ganthw4l or Ganthwdra got grouped arouM the 
parent village of Lisfirh. These J4ts ascribe their origin to Oarh Gazni* East 
of the GanthwM colony is a ehaurdsi of J4ts of the Baliy&n or Bdl4en*^^, whose 
oldest village is Sisauli, near the Hindan. It is bounded on the east by the 
west Kali nadi, on the right bank of which is situated their chief town, Pdr 
? From a note by Mr. C. Donoran, C.S., through Mr. 0. WUliai^ \ 
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B&liydn. Along the northern border of this ch lurdsi and south of the tract 
held by the Tagas and Pundirs lies a mixed population of Jdts, Garas^ &c. 
Biliydn is the title or bannk of the Badgiijar got of Jats, and this must have led 
EUliob into the error of placing a Badgiijar Rajpiit chaur&si here. Chamars, as 
usual, form the bulk of the agricultural population, but Jats, Tagas, Gujars and 
Sainis are the more important portion of the cultivating conimiinity. Kh4gi 
Chauh^^ns are found in the Ganges khddir. Like the Gujars and other tribes of 
still lower degree, the Jats lovo to style themselves Ilijiuits excommunicated 
on account of their indulgence in kardo (concubinage generally, or the marriage 
of a widow with the brother of her deceased husband). The Uajpu s, while 
not absolutely rejecting the alleged connection, look upon both Gujars and Jdts 
in the same light as half-castes of inferior origin, but vastly superior to the 
mass of G&ras, KIAgi Chauhdns and others of the baser sort. Most of the Jats 
in the districts would come under tho head of Deswale, or those who were the 
first of their clan to obtain a footing in these provinces. 

Musalmans are distributed amongst Sayyids (11,999', Shaikhs (167,075), 

^ ^ Mughals (1,721), Patluins (9,589), and unspecified 

AlUilfttnilllldftnSft / n -4 n fni a * 1 1 11 1^ 1 

(713). The Sayyids nearly all belong to tho celebrated 
Barha family, of whom some account is given hereafter in tho district history. 
The Shaikhs inoliido tlie converted Hindus, comprising Garas, Jojhas, Jats, 
Gujars, and Rajputs, Tiie Shaikhs proper, here usually called Shaikhzidabs, 
are numerous in Piir, Kandlda, and Thana Bhawan. Gdras are so called from the 
practice of burying their dead which they adopted on their conversion to Islam. 
They are an industrious race and seem to have been roernited originally from 
all classes of Hindus, though here they have been chiefly drawn from tho Raj- 
piit clans. Tho name ‘ jojhn' signifying ^ stomach,’ lias been given in derision 
to another class of converts from Hinduism. The 'name Rangar, generically 
applicable to all Rajpiits, is sometimes confined to Rajput converts to Islam, while 
the Jdts and Gujars retain their old Hindu names. The chief landowning Mu- 
salm&n Rajpiit family is that of the Marhal Nawab of Karnal, who reside in 
the village of Jarauda in parganali Muzaffaruagar of this district. Originally 
chief of a petty Rajpiit tribe, the Marhal Raja became a convert to Muhammad- 
anism, and during the troublous times of Shah Alam’s reign, ^ ono of his descend- 
ants obtained a grant of parganabs Muzaffaruagar, Charthawal, and SoroHi 
which he held at the conquest. For these the Marhals received in ex- 
chan^, in 1806, lands beyond the Jumna, but a very great part of their possess- 
ions now lies in this district. The Pathdns form an influential portion of tho 
Musalmdn 'loominunity in the western parganabs, and there are a few Mughals 
scattered throughout the district. Sayyids held in the Ganges canal tract, in 

» The revenue-free grants irhich were improperly confirmed, notwithstonding Mr. Moberly'e 
sensible attempt to resume them, date from the seventeenth year of Shah Alam s reign. ; 

j 69 : 
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1874, 124,660 aoi«B out of the 289,287 acres originally possessed by them 
there. 

Statistics relating to the occupation of the people are one of the fruits of the 
census of 1872. The whole male adult population (ex- 

Occupations. ceeding fifteen years of age) was divided into six great 

classes, of which the fourth included all those pursuing avocations connected 
with agriculture. The first or professional class comprised all Governm^t ser- 
vants, soldiers, and persons following the learned professions, literature, the 
arts and sciences, and numbered 5,803 male adults (not less than fifteen years 
of age), amongst whom were included 4,273 purohita or family priests, 645 pan- 
dits, 164 baids or physicians, 85 singers, &c. The second class numbered 
29,174 members and comprised all males engaged in domestic service, as 
cooks, washermen, sweepers, water-carriers, and the like. The third class repre- 
sented commerce and numbered 19,374, amongst whom were all persons who 
buy or sell, keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, as money-lenders 
(2,511),Bhop-keepers (1,4,329), bankers and all persons engaged in the conveyance 
of men, animals, or goods, as pack-carriers, ekka-drivers, porters, &c., (605). The 
fourth class included persons possessing or working the land as proprietors 
(10,465), cultivators (83,324), ploughmen, gardeners and nut-growers, and every 
one engaged about ani’mals, as shepherds, graziers, &c., who alone numbered 
1,477 male adults. The fifth class, containing 35,405 members, included all 
persons engaged in industrial occupations, the arts and mechanics, in the manu* 
facture of textile fabrics and dress, or articles of food and drink, as well as deal- 
ers in animal, vegetable, and mineral substances. The sixth class contained 
52,407 males, including labourers and others (45,592), and persons supported 
by the community and of no specified o<!copation (6,789). 

Altogether there were 237,456 males classified by occupation in this district, 

Statistic! of occupation l®ss than one-half of whom were recorded as belonging 
compared. agricultural population. This result is hardly cor- 

rect, for the greater portion of the labouring population and those entered as pursu- 
ing occupations connected with manufactures, mechanics, and the arts derive 
the greater portion of their subsistence from the cultivation of the soil, and if 
sixty per cent, of the total male adult population were entered as agriculturists 
it would be much nearer the truth. In 1848 the total agricultural population 
numbered 233,749 souls (172,304 Hindiis and 61,445 Musnlmins), or 48*4 
per cent, of the total population. In 1853 the numbers were 325,189 (2141,246 
Hindus and 83,943 Musalmins), or 48’3 per cent, of the total population. In 
1865 there were 280,872 agriculturists (205,066 Hindiis and 76,806 Mnsldf- 
mins), or 4M7 per cent, of the total population. The returns of 1872 shdw 
an agricultural population numbering 251,971 souls, of whom 184,056 were 
Bindfis (78,755 females) and 67,918 were Musalm^ns (30,605 females), and 
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showing as a whole only 36*5 per cent, of the total population. Tho percentage 
of the Hindu agricultural population to the total populution was 26*7 per cent.| 
and of the Mnsalmftn agricultural population was 9*8 per cent. Distributing 
the agricultural population amongst landowners and cultivators there were 
11,716 male landholders (6,785 flindiis and 4,931 Musalmans) ; 9,316 females 
of the same class (4,910 Hindds and 4,406 Musalinanis) ; there were 130,895 
male'oultivators (98,516 Hindds and 32,379 Musalmins) and 100,044 females 
of the same class (73,845 Hindus and 26,199 Musalmdnis). Including labour- 
ers, the occupation statements show 232,346 male agriculturists, or 62 per 
cent, of the entire male population, bearing out the statement made above that 
the agricultural population cannot be less than 60 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. Throughout the entire provinces the Musalmdns have a less propor- 
tion of their number engaged in agricultural occupations than the Hindus. For 
every 1,000 Hindds the returns show 599 as agriculturists, while for the 
same number of Mnsalmdus there are only 351 agriculturists. Mr. Plowden 
has noticed the abnormally low percentage of the agricultural class in this dis- 
trict, one, too, where there are no large towns and no industrial occupations to 
employ so large a proportion of the inhabitants. He, too, thinks that the 
labouring population should be added to the class recorded as agricultural to 
give correct results. 

Mr. Cadell draws attention to the growth of hamlets since the British ocoupa- 
Change in rural life : the of Sayyid supremacy many new vil- 

growth of hamlets. ^lust have been formed merely to fall away when 

the fostering power of their founders passed away, and in the latter half of 
the past century, when Sikh, Rohilla^ Gujar and Marhatta, together or in turn 
ravaged the district no small community could exist, and the settlers fell back 
on the strong villages from which they had gone forth. Even now there is 
only 0*5 villages per square mile, while the provincial average is 1*1, ranging 
from 2*4 in Basti to 0*3 in the wild country of Lalitpur. After the final paci- 
fication of the district in 1805, colonies were again rent out, but so gradu- 
ally that the beginning of not a few fiourishing villages is still remembered. 

The crowding of the population into large villages,” writes Mr, Cadell, “ is to 
a certain extent disadvantageous, but the power which the large cultivating 
communities have acquired from their numbers and their wealth are of great 
service to them in resisting the encroachments of the landlords ; and the people 
mnst^feel that they would lose in unity and defensive power if they were scat- 
tered over several hamlets instead of being collected together in the old ances- 
iml village. The fact, too, that nearly all the best land is held by occupancy 
tenants, whose fields are situated all over two and even three estates, makes it 
still more unlikely that any large number of tenants will leave their prc(^ti 
dwellings ; for to do so would, while bringing them nearer some fields, take 
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them away Turtlier than before from others, and to effect exeh»*inges of hereditary 
fields is always difficult and generally impossible.” 

With the cxco^Hion of some mosques of the Rohilla-Pathan period, two at 
Ghaiisgarh and ono at Morna, all of which are graceful 
and picturesque structures ; a few Sayyid tombs at Ma- 
jhcraand the onco magnificent Sayyid iiiansionsat Jdnsath, Mir^npuraneJ Kai- 
thora, now fast falling into decay, the architecture of the district presents no- 
thing remarkable. There is not a single Hindu temple worthy of note, and the 
peasantry occupy tlio ordinary over-crowded mud huts with tliatohed roofs 
common to the whole Gangctic plain. Marble and sandstone of the very best 
f quality, wrought by skilful w'orkineii and adorned with the most exquisite fret- 
work, entered extensively into the composition of the Sayyid architecture, but 
the damage to its inomimonts commenced by Sikhs and Alarhattas, and nearly 
completed by the poverty and indifference of the present Sayyid owners, has 
loft little but a few suggestive memorials of the ])a8t. The statistics of the 
census of 1872 gives the number of enclosures or ihdtaJis inhabited by Hindus 
at 43, GOO, whilst Musafmans occupied 20,400 and Christians 9, or a total of 
64,018. Tin's shows 38 enclosures to the square mile and ten persons to each 
enclosure. The separate houses, their character and distribution, are as fol- 
lows : — 
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Number of 

Class of house. 




Total. 

inhabitants. 


Hindus. 

Musalinaris. 

Christian 


i 

Built witn skilled labour, 


6,831 

10 

90,379 

93,693 

With unskilled labuur, .. 

97/J99 

86,639 

2 

134,640 

696,449 

Total, ... ... 

111,630 

43,470 

19 

166,019 

690,082 


This return gives 93 houses to the square mile and 4*4 inhabitants to 
each house. The proportion of persons inhabiting the belter class of houses 
in the total population is only 13'6 per cent,, whilst the divisional average is 10*2 
per cent., which shows a low standard of comfort throughout the division. 

The pancliryat system is in full force in the district, and the partiq^ to a 
jury of this kind usually take an oath on a lota filled 
with salt to abide by any decision that may be arrived 
at. Sometimes when a man is found guilty, a piece of grass is placed between 
his tccih and he is made to stand thus before the whole assembly. The culprit is 
always fined, and the fine generally takes the shape of a feast to the assembled 
brethren who have been needlessly summoned to hear his defence. Chaudhris 
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are usually elected by a vote of the trade or guild, and perform tbe same duties 
as in other districts. There is nothing peculiar in the dress or food of the 
people deserving of notice. The daily fare of the lower classes amounts to a 
mere subsistence allowance, and maize, jodr and barley are ordinarily consumed. 
The better-off people eat w'heat, rice, ddl and mAsh, 

As might be expected from its proximity to Dehli, there is a large proper- 
^ Religion converts to Isidm in tliis district, comprising 

all classes of the community, but cliiefly Jdts, Gujars, 
Tagas, imd Hajputs. At present there is no proselytising movement on foot 
except, |)erbaps, in the Shamli tahsil, aifd, as a rule, there is none of that reli- 
gious bijrotry which is so characteristic of the relations between Miisalmans and 
Hindus in other districts. The Shiah sect is numerous in the east of the dis- 
trict, where it is represented by the Barlia Siiyyids. Besides the general belief 
in Parameshvar or Bhagwan, tlie low'er classes of Hindus have tlieir favourite 
saints, to whom and to whose shrines their actire devotion is mainly made.' 

Ji Piyara Ji is one who is a ^reat favourite with a largo 

section of the community. His temple is at liamdewa, 
tlie parent (fhika) village of the Dapa Gujars, midway betNveen Nakur and 
Ambahta. His graudfatlior, Rainji Padfiratb, Badhirosh, was born in 1545 
mmhat (1488 A.D.), at Durganpur, in parganah Biidhana, in this district, and 
disappeared immediately after his birth. Six days afterwards, he reappeared, much 
to his mother’s delight, wdio sacrificed to the gods in thanksgiving. As ho grew 
up, he was appointed to watch the cattle of his father, and one day allowed 
them to stray into the fiehl of a Hajput, where they did much damage to the 
corn. The Rajput complained, but^wheii the authorities came to make a local 
inquiry, the field was found intact, and the people declared that a miracle had 
been performed. The youth had sense enough to make the most of this inci- 
dent and soon gathered around him a band of disciples. His reputation in- 
creased and he married into the wealthy family of Bhawani Das, Badfarosh of 
Khudi-Shikdrpur. The fruit of this union was Raghimath, who married into a 
family at Soron and had a son, Piyara JL The saintly fame of Piyara Ji reached 
Garhwal, and the Rajaof Srinagar gave him five villages. About this time a quarrel ‘ 
broke out between the Brahmans and Gujars of Sadrpur, and the latter mur- 
dered the priests, but in revenge the ghosts of tho murdered men tormented the 
Oiijars, who prayed for the assistance of Piyara Ji. He, nothing loth, granted 
their request and even went further, for he declared that Sadrpur belonged to 
him in a former birth, and the discovery of a well dug by him proved the 
correctness of tbe assertion to every one’s satisfaction. Piyfira Ji then took 
possession of the village and changed its name to Andeva, of which Randevais 

> See Mr. 0. Williaias* article in Cel Bov., LVIII, ISS, to which I am indebted for Bciine 

V 

of these notes. 
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the modern rendering. He died there and was buried in the village. Prayers 
and offerings are made at his shrine on the sixth of the dark half of phait. 
Piydra Ji was sncoeeded by his son Jjk\ Ji, who died without issue, dfid. the 
zaminddrs elected one of his disciples, Har Gobind, to succeed him, and since 
then the appointment lies in the hands of the descendants of Maddri, brother 
of Piydra Ji, and in the hands of the descendants of the brothers of the widow 
of Ldl Ji. The affairs of the shrine are managed by Bairdgis, who own^^wo- 
thirds of the village, while one-tbird remains in the possession of Piydra Ji^s 
descendants. 'The saint's followers are Vaishnavas, and wear black necklaces 
(kdla kantha) . 

Another Gujar shrine at Bildspur, to the south-east of Lakhnauti, is attended 

by numerous pilgrims from this and the neighbouring 

Deri Pulamdeh. ^ , „ . . , . 

districts in the month of Asarh. Mr. Williams gives 

the following account of its origin “ About three hundred years ago, Amrao, 
Gujar, a zamindar of Bilaspur, suddenly took to shaking his bead about and 
exclaiming : — ^ I am Devi Pulamdeh. Erect n temple to me. Rati, Brahman, 
will be my priest ; he aad his descendants are to receive all offerings made to 
me.' The inspired voice was obeyed without question. About half a century 
ago, Sdhib Mall, a pious Mahdjan of Bidauli, built a well near the temple for the 
convenience of worshippers.” Goga Pir is worshipped throughout the upper 
Diidb by both Hin liis and Musalindns. Large assem- 
blies are held in his honour at the Goga-kathal fair in 
Guru Rdm Rdi's Thdkurdwdra in Dclira, at the Guguhal fair at Mdnikmau near 
Sabdranpur, and at the Sdraj Kund in Meerut and Niloha in the Meerut district. 
These assemblies are called chhariydn, from^tlie standards borne by the pilgrims. 
On the ninth day of the new^moon of Bhddon the standards are raised and are 
carried about whilst the fair lasts, which is usually two days. Tlie tomb of the 
saint is twenty miles beyond Dadrera and 200 miles to the south-west of 
Hissdr.^ He is also called Zahir Pir, and in Meerut Zdbir Diwdn. The 
local tradition is tliat Goga was the son of a Cbauhdn Rajput Raja called 
Yacfaa, or as some say Jewar, whose wife, Bdchal, a Tudrin, after she had been 
long barren, bore to him a son through the kind intercessiou of Gorakhndtb. 
His territory extended from Hansi to theGhara or hatlaj, and bis capital was 
at Mehra on that river. Another legend makes him Baja of Bikanir. In a 
quarrel about land he killed his two brothers, and, grieved at their fate, prayed 
that the earth might open and swallow him, but a voice from heaven decfared 
that he would not be buried alive, horse and all, unless be repeated the Musal- 
mdn confession of faith. He appears to have done so, on which the earth opened 
and he leaped into the chasm. Aupther legend makes bis opponents not only 
his brothers but his relative Prithirdj of Dehli. He conquered all these with 


> bee Beames’ Elliot, i, S56. 
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the eid of Batan H&ji, who gave Goga a javelin which shot hither and thither 
through the air of itself and destroyed all obstacles. PrithirAJ was killed in 
the IrAy^and in remorse for his crime Goga buried himself alive. Goga’s horse 
is celebrated under the name Jav&dia. It is said that the father of Goga 
received two grains of barley Qau^java) from his guardian deity, one of which 
he gave to his wife, who bore him Goga, and another to his mare, who brought 
fortb^tiie steed Jav^ia^ Some say the barley-corns were given by Goga to 
his own wife and stud-horse. Sir fi. M. Elliot thinks that there is some reason 
to suppose that Goga must have contended with the earlier Ghaznavide 
monarchs, for several favourite ballads relate how he fell with his forty-five 
sons and sixty nephews opposing the great Mahmiid on the banks of the 
Ghara,” The Agarwala Daniyas are specially devoted to Goga, and on * 
his feast day the Bhangis (or sweepers) carry round the sacred symbols 
of the Fir and levy contributions. Cunningham says^ that in the lower 
Him&layas of the Panj&b there are many shrines to Goga. There the 
legend runs that Goga was chief of Ghazni, anc^ fought with his brothers 
Arjun and Surjan. “ He was slain by them, but a rock opened, and Goga again 
sprang forth, armed and mounted. Anotuer account makes him lord of Dard- 
Darehra in the wastes of Kajvvkra.” Tod® writes : — “ Goga, Chaubdn, was the 
son of Vacha Raja, a name of some celebrity. He held*the whole of J angal-des, 
or the forest lands from the Satlaj to Haridna ; his capital, called Mehera or Goga- 
ka-Mairi, was on the Satlaj. In defending this he fell with forty-five sons 
and sixty nephews ; and as it occurrel on Sunday, the ninth of the month, that' 
day is held sacred to the manes of Goga by the thirty-six classes throughout 
Rajput&na, but specially in the desert, a portion of which is yet called Gogadeo- 
ka-thal. Even his steed Javadia htis been immortalized and haS become a 
favourite name for a war-house throughout Rajputdna, whose mighty men 
swear by the sdka of Goga, who maintained the Rajpiit fame when Mahmdd 
crossed the Satlaj.” 

Bdba Kdlu is ano!<her of the local saints held in great reverence by low- 
caste men as Chamdrs, Kahdrs, Kumhdrs, Sainis, 
Garariyas, and Mehras. Jdts are also said to do hii^r 
honour. The origin of the worship of this saint is thus described by Mr; 
Williams:— The fairies were wafting Solomon through the air upon lua 
throne. The monarch, looking down, chanced to see a young Eahdr girl heap- 
ing up manure on a dang-hill. The sight disgusted him so muoh that he affected 
to stop his nose and exclaimed, ^ Who in the world could marry such a diriy 
ugly little girl I ’ Soon after, however, desiring to take a baft, he had hie 
throne laid down by the edge of a stream. He undressed and inadvertently 

^ Tod’i ttajaithao, U, 418, noto. * flistor/ of ^tho Sikhi, 11 ; Hwklotts, 4SS. * Bsjiit* 
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left his magic ring near his clothes on the Lank. Scarcely had he plunged in 
than a fish, jumping out of* the water, swallowed the talisman. The fairies at 
once flew away with tho throne, for tho charm of tho ring was broken. The 
king remained shivering behind in great distress. He eventually made a 
virtue of necessity and took refuge in an adjacent village, where he was hospi- 
tably received in the house of the very girl he had seen gathering dung. One 
day the maiden’s mother remarked to her husband— ‘ You should maifiyr our 
daughter to a man like our gue.st.’ This she repeated thrice. The mystical 
number worked, and Solomon said, ^ Marry her to mo, for you have spoken 
three times.’ The marriage was accordingly celebrated, and consummated, tho 
young couple living in a separate abode. Some time after tho king’s father- 
* in-law went to drag tho river with a net, and catching, among others, the 
fish that had swallowed the magic ring, cirrlod homo his prize. The fish 
bein<y a largo one, hi.s wife told him to give it to his daughter and keep the rest. 
When the girl out it open, she discovered the ring, and gave tho ornament to 
her husband, saying, ‘It is a beautiful thing and worthy of you,’ When the 
evening meal was over,^^tlio king put the talisman on his finger: the fairies ap- 
peared bringing in the throne, ho seated hiin-^elf upon it, and vanished, never 
to return. His disconsolate wife was pregnant, and in due course brought forth 
a child, — Baba Kdlii. A stick decorated with peacock’s feathers represents tho 
holy personage. To tliis fetish, trifling offerings are made? many other such 
superstitions, not to speak of ghost and demon-worship, prevail. They prove 
Hinduism proper to be a mere name. Brahmanism is something quite above the 
comprehension of the masses, whoso degraded religious condition presents only 
one hopeful aspect. The greatest obstacle to the propagation of a true faith is a 
creed which, thougli false, still seems to rheet wants satisfied by one more pure. 
But the paganism I have just described barely rises above the level of fetishism : 
it is thus hard to understand why the mind of tho nominal Hindu should be in- 
vincibly prejudiced against the reception of a higher form of religion, and, as 
a matter of fact, Muhammadanism has been extensively accepted.’^ 

The chief peculiarity of the dialect of the people is the strange mixture of 
Language garbled Persian and Arabic with pure Hindi words. A 

man accustomed to the eastern districts finds that he 
must substitute pure Hindi for ordinarily used words like gamin, while be is 
met here by mispronounced words of Persian and Arabic origin which sound at 
first hopelessly unintelligible. A cultivator thinks it grand to speak df his 
‘ maldah' instead of his ^ md.* A Oharaar watching a corn-field wdll say that he is 
doing hnahanjat;' a villager speaking of the death of his neighbour will say 
that he has *kdl htr diya^ and it takes some time and thought to trace such 
‘mangled expression’s to their true source and to identify them with such refined 
^muhdfizat,' and ^intikdV Beyond this there is nothing 
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jilnculiar in tke language. Ordinarily spoken Hindi is more generally used by 
the people of the hliddivy and Urdu by the inhabitants of the upland. 

^ In 1848 there were 290 schools in this district, of which 1 08 were Hindis 
EdacatioD Sanskrit, 110 Persian, 48 Arabic^ and I Eng- 

lish. • In Kairdna alone there were 1 Hindi, 2 Sans- 
krit, 8 Persian, and 6 Arabic schools, with 246 pupils. In Muzaffarnagar there 
were^*14 schools, and the average in each of sixteen other towns was 5*5. 
Amongst the villages, one had nine schools, one had six, three had five each, 
six had three each, seventeen had two each, and eighty-nine had one school 
each. There were 290 teachers, of whom 170 were Musalmans. The average 
age of each teacher was 38*25 years, and his average monthly income was 
Rs. 4-2-2. The total number of boys at school was 3,411. Fixed salaries ^ 
were paid to 252 of the teachers, and 38 of them taught gratuitously. In the ^ 
parganahs inhabited by Giijars, Ghaulidns and Cliamdrs there were very few 
schools. Of the Hindi schools, eleven taught Sanskrit also, and in 97 aritii- 
metic and keeping of accounts were taught. Of the teachers, 14 were Musal- 
mdns, 48 were Brahmans, 43 were Jogis, and 3 wore of other classes. Their 
average monthly income was Rs. 3, 2, exclusive of daily food. There were alto- 
gether 1,650 boys attending these schools, out of which number 936 were 
Baniyas, 315 Brahmans, 47 Musalmans, 40 Raj[juts, UKdyath, and 311 miscel- 
laneous. The 23*Sanskrit schools were attended by 229 pupils, and all the 
teachers were Brahmans. 

Amongst the Persian and Arabic schools 80 were in villages and 78 in 
towns. Two teachers were Hindiis and 156 were Musalmans ; 139 received 
fixed pay at an average of Rs. 5 a month, besides what they received on 
holidays, on the marriage of their students, or when they commenced new books. 
There were 1,516 students, of whom 1,152 learned Persian and 364 studied 
Arabic ; 535 were Hindus and 981 were Musalmans. The solitary English 
school was one kept up by the Government officers at head-quarters, which was 
attended by 16 pupils. Taking the district as a whole, in the 289 vernacular 
schools in 1848 there were 3,395 pupils under instruction (1,028 Musalmans 
and 2,367 Hindus) out of 41,799 male children fit for instruction, or 6*9 per 
cent. The average area to each school was 5*6 square miles, 135 villages had 
schools and 993 villages had no schools. Only 18 of the Persian schools and 
23 of the Hindi schools had been in existence for more than ten years. Educa- 
tion ds now under the superintendence of the Inspector of the first or Meerut 
circle in concert with the local educational committee, of which the collector of 
the district is ex-officio president. * The tahsili schools were opened in 1856, 
the halkahbandi or village-circuit schools in 1859, the female schools in 1864, 
and the zila school in 1867. , The zila school educates up to the third class of 
a high school, or two yeara short of the matriculation standard. It has a. 
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boarding-homo for the accommodation of pupils from the district Though 
there are no Government female schools, there are seventeen girls’ schools in- 
cluded amongst the indigenous unaided schools. 

• The following statement gives the educational statistics from the depart- 
montal roports for 1860-61 j 1870-71j and 1874-75 
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An attempt was made at the census of 1872 to collect some information on 
Statistics of education education generally amongst the people, 

at the census. Though avowodly defective in detail, the general in- 

dication of the result may bo accepted. The following statement shows the 
number of Hindus and Musalmaus who can read and write (literate), and the 
percentages of the same to the total population of the same religion, sox, and 
age. The Christian population is so smail that the returns affecting them have 
been omitted 
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The chaukid&rs or village watchmen are organised under Act XVI. of 1873, 
Police. numbered 1,239, distributed over 937 inha- 

bited villages and giving one to every 4G7 of the rural 
population. The sanctioned cost per annum is Rs. 45,180, which is met by a 
grant from provincial funds. The regular police enrolled under Act V. of 1861 
numbered, during the same year, 723 men of all grades entertained at a cost of 
Bs. 8(^989 per annum, of which Rs. 60,775 arc paid from the provincial revenues 
and the remainder from other sources. The average pay of each constable is 
Bs. 72 per annum. The proportion of police to area is one to every 2*23 square 
miles, and to population is one to every 954 inhabitants. The following state- 
ment gives the crime calendar for eight years and the results of the action of 
the police in the detection and prosecution of offenders : — 
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For several years the police administration in this district was characterised as 
the worst or amongst the worst in these provinces. In 1871 the Inspector- 
General writes : — Tlie police have been slothful in inquiries and unsuccessful to 
a degree in prosecutions,” and the figures given above would certainly bear out 
this verdict. Since then, however, the district administration has been gradually 
and steadily improving. Sansiyas from Bundelkhand, Bauriyas from the dis- 
trict itself, and Kanjars, Nats and other gipsy tribes form the prevailing ele- 
ment amongst the criminal population. Two of the six murders committed in 
1873r were the killing of young children in order to use their life blood in the 
preparation of certain charms to prevent barreness in the one case and to 
propitiate the demon ruling the black art in the other case. In the adjoining 
district of Sah&ranpur a similar crime was committed with the same object 
in 1873. There are police-stations of the first-class at Kairdna, Shdrnli,' 
Tbdna Bhawan, Budhdna, Khdtauli, MirAnpur, Muzaffarnagar, Bidauli and 
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Gordlianpur ; there are second-class stations at Jhanjhana, Jdnsath, Piir^ Bhupa^ 
Ghaasdua, Titdwi, Shahpur, Kdndhla, and Charthdwal ; and third-class stations 
at Dharinpura, Biitrdra, Barla, Ilahabds, and Begharazpur. The Bauriyas of* 
Muzaffarnagar have been settled in Eidanli and have been placed under the 
provisions of Act XXVII, of 1871 since August, 1873. They then numbered 
832 souls, and in 1875 there were 905. Some account of them Jind their colony, 
comprising some seven villages, has been given on a previous page. 

Under the provisions of Act VIII. of 1870 inquiries were instituted 
regard-ing the practice of female infanticide by the 
Rajput tribes in this district. In July, 1870, the 
Magistrate reported that 230 villages were suspected and 36 were particularly 
^ addicted to the practice, but the report was so incorrectly drawn up that it 
was impossible to act upon it, and the matter was allowed to lie over until the 
statistics of the general census of 1872 were available for comparison. A fresh 
report was made in March, 1873, with detailed lists of all the villages proposed 
for proclamation. First those parganahs were selected in which the tribal per- 
centage of female minors fell below 40 per cent, on the total minor population. 
Then those villages wore taken which had a reasonably largo minor population 
and the percentage fell below 35. Only when the figures showed very flagrant 
guilt were any villages included from parganahs which were innocent as a 
whole. The entire number of villages coming under repression according to 
these standards was 130, inhabited by Rajputs, J6ts, Tagas, and Giijars. 
Amongst the Rajputs four clans wore found guilty : tlio Kuchhwdhas, Jhoti- 
ydnas^ Fundirs, and Chauhatis. The Kachhwahas live in nine villages and 
were proclaimed in two. Seven villages inhabited by Jhotiyanas, ten Pimdir 
villages, and two Chauhan villages came within the rules. The Tagas in 18 
villages, Jats in 48, and Giijars in 43 were also proclaimed and brought under 
the rules from the 1st April, 1873. A further revision took |)lace towards the 
end of 1873, which resulted in the exemption of 36 villages, leaving 94 villages 
on the proclaimed register in May, 1874. 

There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which are as follows. 

The average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 
237, in 1860 was 83, and in 1870 was 94. The ratio 
per cent, of this average number of the population, as shown in the census of 
1865 (682,212), was in 1850, *034 ; in 1860, *012 ; 1870, *013. The number 


Jails. 


of prisoners admitted in 1860 was 770, and in 1870 was 473, of whom 10 were 
females. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 374. In 1870 there 
were 57 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average strength 
of 60*75 ; of these 8 died, or 8*46 of the total strength. The cost per prisoner 
per annum in 1870 was— for rations, Rs. 18-5-2; fixed establishment, Rs, 18-15-0; 
contingent guards, Rs. 10r4-7 ; police guard, Rs. 6-2-6 ; and additions and 
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Repairs, Rs. 6-13-4, or a total of Rs. 60-8-7. The total manufactures during the 
same year amounted to Rs. 1,285-2-0, and the average earning of each pri- 
ioner to Rs. 13-9-7, In 1870 the Muliamtnadan prisoners numbered 132, and 
the Hindu 260. There were 6 under 16 years of age, 367 between 16 and 
40, 88 between 40 and 60, and 1 1 above 60. The occupation of the majority 
of the %iale prisoners were agriculturists, 160; labourers, 81; shop-keepers, 
25 ; and professional, 79. 

The general fiscal history of Muzaffarnagar has boon noticed under the 

, Saharanpur district, and but a few local notes are ne- 

Fiscal history. ' ' 

cessary hero to fill up the outlines of the various settle- 
ments of the land-revenue,' already given and to afford a sufficiently clear view 
of the state of the district itself. The first order regarding the conquered pro- i 
viiiees is contained in a letter from the head-quarters camp at Khurja,^ four 
days after the capture of Aligarh, directing the Collector of Moradabad to 
enlist five hundred matchlockmen for the defence of the upper du5b. On the 
2nd October, 1803, the Collector of Moradabad was, directed to attach such 

portions of the tcjrritory conquered from Daiilat R5o 
Settlement of 1B03 04. . , T, n, ‘ i , p . . 

himlliia, as lay near the Moradabad frontier, to his 

own district, and make a settlement for one year on as fair and moderate 
terms as could be attained to with the information before^ him. It was left to hia 
discretion to make the settlement immediately with the actual proprietors, or with 
auiils of respectability, or to collect the land-revenue direct through tahsildars, 
and his instructions * concluded with au assurance on the part of Government 
that “ whilst your utmost endeavour will be exerted to fix a fair and equitable 
rate of assessment on the conquered districts, committed to your charge, you 
will not be unmindful of the serious obligation which is imposed on you of 
regulating your conduct in such a manner as to conciliate the confidence and 
attachment of the inhabitants of those districts, and to impress them with a just 
idea of the inestimable benefits which will result to them from being placed 
under the protection of the British Governmont.” The Collectors of Moradabad 
and Et4wa and the Agent of the Governor- General at Farukhabad met at 
Koil on the 28th October, 1803, and arranged that the tract now comprised 
in the districts of Sahdranpur, Muzaffarnagar, and part o/ Meerut should be 
managed by the Collector of Moradabad as the first division, while the south 
of Meerut and the greater portion of Bulandshahr were placed under Colonel 
Oofiterlony, the Resident at Dehli, as the second division. This allocatiou 
of the conquered territory was confirmed in November, 1803, as a tempo- 
rary measure, and until the revenues of the province were sufficiently ascer- 
tained to admit of a further distribution. Even then it was thought that 


' From J. Qerard, Adjutant-General, lo W. Leycester, Collector, Moradabad, 8th Septem- 
ber 18U3 . * GiTenin more detail in Gazetteer, il., 207. 
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the extreme di.stance of the north-western portion of the du&b from Morad- 
ahad, and the necessity of retaining somo efficient civil authority near the exten- 
sive frontier on that side towards the countries of the Sikh chiefs, would rende^ 
a subdivision of this portion necessary.” In December, 1803, a new arrange- 
ment was made by which the tract comprising the first and second divisions of 
the Koil conference was to bo formed into a separate charge under Mr. D. 
Guthrie, but, owing to the disturbed state of the district, the transfer dbl not 
take place until the 3Qth August, 1804. It would, therefore, appear that Mr. 
W. Leyccster of Moradabad made the first settlement for a portion of the new 
division, and Colonel Ochterlony made the settlement for tlio remainder.' 

One of the first duties of tlie Collector was to inquire into the tenure of 
pargauahs Muzaffiimagar, Charthdwal, and Soron, held 
in jdeddd for the support of troops bj*^ the Marhal 
chiefs, Muliamdi Kliau, Mansiir Kh^n, and Ghairat Ali Khdn, and parganahs 
Banat and Baghra, held on a similar tenure by Najubat Ali Klian. Instruc- 
tions were also issued for the new settlement which was to be made through 
aniins, and to follow thd spirit of the rules laid down for the coded provinces 
as noted under the Saliuranpur district. Where revenue was taken in kind 
there were to be three classes of land : — hanjar^ or waste ; chancitaly or land 
which was for three to four years out of cultivation ; and polachy or land in a 
full state of improvement. For the first class the Government demand was fixed 
at one share out of eight, for the second at two shares, and for the third at five 
shares. The cultivators were to be Inmnd down that the cultivation of polaeh 
land should not be less in the ensuing than in tlie current year. Of the expenses 
usually attending settlements, hJieru or nazardna, measurement charges and pat- 
wdris’ dues, the first was to be abolished, tjic second was to bo borne by Govern- 
ment, and the third by the cultivators, while it was ordered generally that a 
liberal allowance, according to local custom, should bo made to the headmen of 
villages wherever division of crops prevailed. Mr. Guthrie was much troubled 
by the Sikhs and Pindaris, and, for a time, took up his quarters at Fazlgai’h 
(eight kos from Meerut). In forwarding his fiscal arrangements for 1212 fasli^ 
he notes an increase of Rs. 79,983 above the assessment of 1811, but adds that 
“ from this increase, however, there will be large deductions on account of the 
damage sustained from the incursions of the enemy and the march of the troops 
through this district.” Up to the end of May, 1805, the Collector performed 
the duties of Magistrate and Collector for both divisions. Towards the end of 
May, he handed over the office of Magistrate of the southern division to the 
newly appointed Judge and Magistrate of that district, resident at Meerut, but 

1 The statement at p. 207 of the Gazetteer, Yol. II., must be corrected accordingly, as 
though the orders were given in December, 1803, for Mr. Oiithrie to take charge, they wert 
not carried out until August, 1804, according to the local records. 
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the sepuration of the duties of Magistrate and Collector for the northern division 
of the district, the head-quarters of which wore at Sahiiranpur, did not take place 
yntil the 27th October, 1805. 

In handing over charge to the Meerut Magistrate, Mr. Guthrie writes as 
Mr. Guthrie. follows^ At the time of the settlement the tahsilddrs 

• were made responsible for the police onThe terms of 

the regulations for the ceded provinces, the settlement being made individually 
with the zamind&rs, and on the same principles of the regulations, police 
daroghas were appointed in the principal towns of their parganahs. The 
two farmers, Haja RamdaytU Singh and Raja Nain Singh, and the makarariddrs 
were equally made responsible for the police in their several parganahs. I did 
not think it expedient to appoint police officers to the principal towns in those , 
parganahs, as I knew it would occasion dissatisfaction to them, and I did not 
consider it absolutely necessary. You will observe, however, that police officers 
were appointed to the several ghats on the Ganges — a measure which I 
conceived to be highly essential. A Mnfti, Maul vi ^Muhammad Zahid, was 
appointed to superintend the trials of prisoners committed. I beg to mention to 
you the cqpduct of Fateh Ali Khan, a gentleman of rank and family at 
Meerut. During the short time Holkar was at Meerut ho took charge w'ith 
his private followers of one of the gateways, and the kanungos of the parganah 
did the same at another gateway. The circumstance was reported to Ills Ex- 
cellency the Coinmander-in-Chicf: their conduct was certainly highly meritorious. 
As the parganahs of Muzaffarnagar, Chartbdwal, and Soron will probably form 
a part of your division, and under a doubt whether the parganahs of Baghra 
and Banat (Shdmli) may not also be included in it, I beg to state the eircum- 
stances of those parganahs. The three former are held 
The Muzafliimagor jicdWs. jjy Muhamdi Khan, Mansur Khan, and Ghairat 

Ali Khdn, for which they are bound to keep up 200 horse. These horsemen 
are of course under the control of the ruling power, and as such, I employed 
them at the Hardwdr fhir in 1804, and at one time had a party stationed at 
Meerut. These parganahs were never directly confirmed to them. The two 
other parganahs, with several others that were last year under Mr, Guthrie, 
are held as jdeddd by Nijdbat Ali Khdn; ho has regularly been in attendance 
on the Commander-in-Ghief, and the parganahs were confirmed to him by 
His Excellency. I had never occasion to exercise authority in those par- 
ganahs, and though there could bo little question of the right, I should have some 
doubt as to the mode of exercising authority there ; without reference and orders, 

I should not have done it excepting through the above peraons holding the par- 
ganah in jdeddd* It may be proper you should be informed that some suspi- 
cions attached about January, 1804, in the mind of His Excellency the 
> Board's Kec., May 84(h, 1805. 
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Commander-iQ-Chief relative to the conduot of Raja Bamdaydl Singh and ]iaja 
Nahi Singh ; they were supposed to hold hostile correspondence with Holkar. 
This originated in the information of a man of the name of Zdmin Ali, who had 
been the vakil of Ramday&I, to Monsieur Perron some time before, but between 
whom there latterly has existed great enmity, for the gratification of which 
wo know !Bo natives will often go very great lengths. By every various mode 
I adopted I could discover nothing that led to any suspicion in my mind.^^ Some 
letters to Holkar, intercepted or said to be intercepted, were delivered by Zamin 
Ali; but though I addressed Colonel Blair at Agra, whore 

The Gujar grantees. . .i-xi t li z • 

Zamin Ah then was, I was unable to obtain any account 
of so imprtant a point, as how they were intercepted. Ramdaydl behaved very 
well, at the first opening of the war, in delivering up original sanads from 
Monsieur Perron for a part of the Moradahad district. He particularly, and 
Nain Singh also in some degree, are of most uncivilized habits and manners, 
and their minds are little calculated to comprehend the arrangements of general 
justice on which our system of government is founded. I endeavoured in every 
possible manner to impress upon them the conviction that their future prosperity 
depended entirely on their duly conforming themselves to the orders and rules 
of our Government. They were in the habit of considering themselves as tribu- 
tary princes, rather than subjects, an idea they cannot easily abandon, bflt which 
presents many disadvantages as such. Ramdaydl was allowed a mint under the 
Marhatta government, and I had some difficulty in prevailing on him to relin- 
quish it. I have no reason to believe that those Rajas have deviated from their 
allegiance in the present year, and I should suppose all doubts of their fidelity 
to have been greatly dissipated from the mind of the Commander-in-Chief, 
as their tenures were confirmed to them by His Excellency when the army was 
at Meerut in pursuit of Hotkar.” 

“ Rai Ramdhan Singh, of Puth Sayanais a character of nearly the same stamp ; 

his son, however, who manages the business, is 

Jats of Ruchchcaar. deficient in education. Zulfak&r Ali Kh&n of 

Jknsath is a highly respectable Sayyid.^ At the period of the power of the 
Sayyids at the court of Dehli, the vicinity of Jknsath was the chosen seat whore 
numbers established themselves. It, at present, exhibits 

Sayyids of Jansath. , « . , , 

an immense scene of rums, and the population princi- 
pally consists of the impoverished descendants of fallen families of former rank 
and splendour. In the course of time their jdjin and lands have been attached ; 
there are still, however, some few Sayyids who have tolerable means to support 
themselves with decency. You will be surprized to find one who is still 

1 Zulfakar All Khan die l in 1824, and the taluka thni contained 27} Tillage? assessed at 
Rs. 6,000. Ue was succeeded by his son Akbar Aii Khsn, and the assessment was then raised 
to Ka. 15,001. 


Jats of Ruchchesar. 


Sayyids of Jansath. 
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proprietor of in the vicinity of Bombay. This placeis famed for produc- 
ing horsemen of spirit and vigour, and the very lowest of them take a high pride 
in their aol^nowledged hereditary bravery. Bish&rat Ali, one of the ris&ldirs 
at Meerut, with the greater part of the horsemen are from that quarter. Of 
the lower orders in the parganaha you will find a large proportion of them 
addicted to most daring robberies and thefts, which they execute in the most 
adroit •manner. You will find them, however, industrious in cultivation, pur- 
suing a system of irrigation unequalled in any part of the country 1 have 
been in, and in parts a very fiourishing and fertile country. Among the 
disadvantages are to be reckoned the numerous petty forts that exist ; there is 
hardly a village but what is fortified, and you will often see five or six in 
view at the same time. My idea of these petty forts has always been that 
every opportunity of misconduct should be taken to destroy them, but that 
they should be considered inviolable during good behaviour.*’ This letter 
does not give a very pleasing account of the district. Harrassod by tho 
Sikhs, every village community was obliged to construct for themselves places 
of refuge into which they might retire on the appearance of ‘‘ the white horse- 
men,” and hence the number of petty forts which the Collector complains of. 
But he does so with justice, for no sooner were the Jandliolders relieved from 
Sikh invasions than they turned their forts into asylums for professional 
highwaymen with whom they shared the spoil, and notwithstanding the halo that 
encircles the Rajput name, it must be confessed that many a family amongst 
them has risen to wealth and influence as thmgddrs (or receivers of stolen 
property) and harbourers of thieves. In the early part of the present century 
the Jit Rajas of Mursdn and Hathras, the Parihdr of Sandaus, tho Chauhait 
of Chakrnagar, the Bhadauriya of Kamait, and tho Jadon of Awa Misa wero' 
notorious for Jthe countenance shown by them to thags and dakaits. 

The year 1212 fasli (1804-05 A.D.) was marked by the inroads of the Sikhs*. 

The loss of revenue caused by the destruction of crops- 
*®®*"®*' in the Sab4ranpur district its it then stood, and exclu- 

sive of the parganahs under the Resident at Dehli, was estimated at Rs. 86,905,. 
without counting the cultivators* share of the profits and the plunder of cattle. 
The Collector wrote' “ The loss in cattle sustained by the zaminddrs in those 
D.|»«ned oondltionof parganahs near the Jumna is ruinoufl in its present effects, 
the dUtrict. future consequences. From the best informatioa 

that I can procure, the number of cattle driven away from the. district by the 
Sikhs amounts to 30,000.” In a subsequent letter,* referring to the stateof 
the district daring 12i2 fasli and the sanction to the proposed remission of 
Rs. 86,905, the Collector wrote : This act of justice exonerated the mAlguzte 
from demands on account of the crops destroyed by the enemy ,*and was a most 
^Board’s Bee., July and, 1806, No. 9 , * 6, 18-S, No. i*. ^ 

71 
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seasonable mitigation to their distresses, but the relief afforded veas not eqdi^ 
lent to the injury sustained, as they forfeited that share of the produce which 
had it been gathered in they would' have enjoyed. Although the ^expectations 
of the cultivator from the harvest were thus frustrated and his labours unre- 
quited, this misfortune might be relieved by industry, and perhaps under the 
advantage of a succeeding lavourable season ; but many were out off even from 
this hope by the loss of their cattle, of which not less than 30,000 were plun- 
dered and carried away by the Sikhs. In consequence of these misfortunes, in 
which almost every xaniindar to a certain dbgree participated, as well as in the 
loss of villages plundered or burned, and from contributions in money and grain 
extorted by the Sikhs, many zainfndars wore left destitute of stock to enable 
them to cultivate, and the landholders generally manifested reluetanbe to en- 
ter into new engagements, esjjecially as the Marhatta army was then on the 
march avowedly with the intention of again invading the Duab. They were, 
however, soon relieved from this apprehension, and the state of affairs sneh as 
1 have described it to diave been at the time the settlement was undertaken 
underwent a hippy change before any considerable progress had been made 
towards its conclusion.” Though the fear of invasion was removed, the 
effects of twenty years of exposure to spoliation from raiders were long 
observable, and quite* as many years elapsed before traces of the misrule 
that prevailed before the conquest can be said to have been eradicated. Some 
account of the Sikh invasions is given hereafter in the historical portion of 
this notice, and from it will be seen that in number and in the injury caused 
by them, they equal those from wliic’i any district in these Provinces has suf- 
fered and which have been recorded. From the SiwAlik hills to Meerut few 
tracts, with the exception, of those inhabited by their Giijar allies, escaped 
tlio raids of the Sikh horse, and to such a degree did their influence prevail, that 
in order to protect themselves, the people allowed their country to be divided 
into patlis or sub-divisions, each of which paid black-mail to certain Sikh sir- 
ddrs. The industrious communities were reduced to the lowest pitch of misery, 
and the chief portion of the produce of their fields went to feed the numerous 
soldiety who swarmed in every direction. 

At this time much of the district was held by large farmers who paid a fixed 


^ . revenue, an<i hence were called mukarariddrs. The 

Origin 01 the great farms. 

principal were the Gujar Rajas Ramday41 an^ Nain 
Singh, Rao Ramdhan Singh of Kuchchesar, llao Ajit Singh of DMri, Sayyid 
^Ifakar Ali Kbdn of Jansatb, and Bahrmand Khdn, theTurtmdn of Lakhnauti* 


The Collector explains the fact of by far the greater portion of the district being 
in the hands of farmers as duo to the oppressions exercised by the If nrbattft 
government, and particularly to their revenue system.. To avoid the CxtoP* 
iions exercised by the aroils, who paid little respect to the eights of the inferior 
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of zamind4r% they soaght protection under others of greater wealth and 
influenoei who undertook the management of their lands; while bankerSjj 
also, men entirely ignorant as to matters of agriculture, speculated in farms 
Vrhich,thfy obtained by having interest with the amils ; and this practice seems . 
to have been countenanced by the Government, for which the reason assigned 
IB that the farmers paid their revenue by anticipation, aud bore the risk of ail 
balaoBes due to themselves by their uiider-renters. The result of this impolitic 
•ystem, adopted to supply the immediate exigency of the Government, has been, 
that a few individuals have grown into importance, while agriculture has been 
gradually on the decline, aud a great part of the labouring class of zamiiiJdrs 
are so much depressed as to be destitute of means to undertake the cultivation 
of th^ own lands. Such is the depressed state of the zamludars in general 
that many from want of moans to perform the buiiness of cultivation, and 
others from want of confideiioe, forego tho probable alvantagas to be 
derived from managing their own lands for the certainty of sharing a stipulated 
part of the produce ; and 1 have to regret that tho ipiucoments I could offer 
consistently with iny duty have so seldom prevailed over the objections of the 
samiudars that where au actual proprietor reliiiqiushed his cli^im to be 
considered as a principal in tho settlement, his lands were lot in farm.’* How** 
ever this may be true of the greater nu nber of the farmers meutionod, it would 
appear that tho Sayyids of tho Bdrha became over-lords and real proprietors in 
the eastern portions of the district long before the Marhattas occupied Of uzaf^ 
famagar, and the change in proprietorship was due tn the grant of jdeddis and 
to the election of one inau out of many as imk%mnddr^ a single individual be« 
ing more convenient for military purposes than a oommunity, aud more likely 
to furnish his quota of men and money. W^itli all the horrors th it overwhelmed 
the upper Dudb during the last century, famine, anarchy, the inarching about of 
contending armies both Itehilla, Sikh, Marhatta and British, it is hardly neces- 
sary to attribute the depressed condition of the agricultural body to the bad 
system of the Marhattas alone. Neither individual cultivators nor communities 
could accurately gauge the amount of success which gave a claimaut the rights 
of a de fjeto ruler, and they wore only too glad to acktiowle Ige any oup who 
had power enough to protect them : hence the great influence of meu like the 
mukarariddrs and the growth of thew nominal possessions. 

The first triennial settlement for 12 13-15 fasli was prefaced by tho issue 

* of instructions to the tahsilddrs to draw up tii’daid or 

Bettleiacttt of lSii5-06. * ■ . i i • 

estimate of the produce and its value, which was ma ie in 

presence of the landholders and forwarded to the Collector, but as this Hcoount ‘ ' 

was made before the rM crops had been sown, it was necessarily imperfect. It ^ 

was useful, however, for the rain crops, kangniy maize and which, accord* 

i(|g to local usag^ were divided into three olasses/ and revednu was levied oV. 
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these classes alone) and not aooordinj^ to the market ^lilne of eadi particniar 
grain. The Collector went on tour in November) 1805) and thus describes his 
mode of assessment :^“On my arrival in each parganah I was attended by the 
tahsfld&rs and local officials, whose reports on the actual produce of the mahil 
were received and compared with those of former years ; and taking into consi* 
deration the nature of the season and other circumstances, I was enabled thereby, 
and from my own observation, to calculate what revenue the parganah oouldcbear. 
1 then received the proposals tendered by the zamindArs individually (to whom 
the terms prescribed for the settlement were fully explained), which were com- 
pared with the amount yielded in former years agreeably to the patwAri’s ac- 
counts and the difference ascertained ; and in oases wherein the offer did not 
f come up to what was expected, and a zamlndAr made objections to wbat I con- 
sidered a fair and equitable assessment, recourse was had to actual measurement 
of his crops, and the assets having been ascertained, his right and that of the 
iirkdr were defined and settlement of the estate adjusted accordingly* This 
investigation, which I consider every landholder has a right to expect, 
was undertaken in every doubtful case, not more with a view to his satisfac- 
tion than to my own, and the result frequently proved tlie necessity of 
the measure. This mode, which I have had the honour to state as having 
been adopted in the settlement of one parganah, was extended throughout 
the district.’’ Taking into account the great ditfit3itlties that ho had to contend 
with) the Collector’s assessment was wonderfully fair, and with the imperfect 
knowledge of the capabilities of each estate was just alike to the landholder 
and the State. Wherever any doubt occurred, it was ruled in favour of the 
landholder, but never to such an extent as to unduly lower the reveuue. The 
revenue assessed was, as a wliole, a very high one, for but little increase was 
attempted for miny years, an I in sumo cases it was found necessary to grant 
remissions or suspensions of tli j Q ivera n nit djinan I, Years of distress aris- 
ing from drought also occurred, an I in a waterless tract like the district, as it 
then stooil, the suffering must have beau intense. The details of the assessment 
are given under the SahAranpur district notice. 

About the middle of 1805, the parganahs under charge of the Resident at 

The Dehii parganahs Dehli were transferred to the Collector of SahAranpur. 
gifen over u Sabdranpnr. appears that these parganahs were for a time under 
the charge of Begam Sumru, and in reviewing her accounts, the Collector asked 
for explanation as to the highness of the charges for collection. “ To tbis^ she 
replied that while the parganahs were under her charge the Marhatta war ex- 
isted, that no zamindAr paid rent willingly, but attempted in proportion as they 
had means to withhold the duos of the Sirk ir, which is ever the practice in 
troublous times. Therefore, she was obliged to hire half the inhabitants of a vil- 
lage as inatchlookmen to keep the rest in subjection. That while the w^r lasted 
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her chief object was to maintain the British authority.” Mr. Qn&rie’ cor- 
roborates this statement and says as to his own operations that until Colond 
Burn’s detachment marched to Saharanpur 1 found it impossible to realise the 
revenue or conclude the settlement.” He adds I shall make no other 
remark upon the agreement concluded between me and the Begam than that 1 
am convinced her sincere and avowed attachment to Guvernment will be veiy 
beneficially felt in the Du&b.”^ The lands held in farm by the Gujar and other 
mukarariddra were continued to them, and they agreed to abstain from collecting 
transit and bazar duties within their respective grants, and for this neither 
asked nor received compensation. In the Aligarh district, however, consider- 
able sums were paid on this account to the Rajas of H&thras and Murs4n. 

The second triennial settlement from 12 Id to 1218 fasli (1808-09 tO) 

Second triennial settle- 1^10-11 A.D.) is thus alluded to in the report of the 
Commissioners on the first quinquennial settlement 
(1223 to 1227 fasli) \ — Tho (brmor settlement from 1216 to 1218 fasli 
which was intended to have been permanent under the option given to the land- 
liuLlers by Regulation X. of 1807, hail, in fact, expired in consequence of the 
refusal of the authorities iu Europe t> sanction such permanency, and a reset- 
tlement for four years froti 1219 to 1222 ought probably to have been, there- 
fore, made in recurrence to the original enactments of section 5, Regulation 
IX. of 1803. But as Regulation X. of 1812, which announced that refusal, con- 
tented itself with providing, prospectively, for the settlement to be formed on' 
the expiration of the decennial period from the conqucilt, wo availed ourselves 
of its silence in regard to any intermediate measures to leave the former settle- 
111 'lit uiidisturboi. The Collector, Mr. Oldham, accordingly confined himself 
to the resettlement of the lapsed farms and of those few estates the proprietors 
of which declined to abide by the existing assessment under the option reserved 

^ On the fiegam'fl conduct at this crisis r . Williams has the following note The Begam- 
Smnru herself, a person who in after life traded on that virtue with great profit, gave Colonel 
Burn (see ** History” posffti) the cold ahouidcr. The service she had rendered Mr. Guthrie cannot 
have been disinterested. It was ^mplj something that might be appealed to in proof of her 
devotion to the Brkjsh^^Government, in the event of its ever becoming firmly established. She 
had ihowgA^SllBuiM unerring judgment in every previous political crisis, and wht»n the tide 
she made great capital out of the Collector’s well-timed rescue. But the 
moment for a decisive display of loyalty had not yet come, and her attitude after the^nlief of. 
Sahiranpur was so threatening that Colonel Barn found it necessary to suspend aotive opera- 
tions and stand on the defensive. While he was busy with the Sikhs, she was entertaining Hoi- 
kar’s vaklto, as well as those of Banjit Singh, who had also joined the MarhatU confederacy, and^ 
although she had sufficient discretion not to compromise herself irrevocably, she actually moved 
out from Sardhana with hostile intent at the head of eight battalions, 1,000 horse, and 45 pteces^ 
of artillery. So little did her Buropean » ffleers trust her that they spplfe«l to Colonel Burn fof' 
protectiou, and there can be u ) doubt that the fall of Dfg alone prevented her from openly declap^. 
ing against ua.’* * . ' 
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to them by Regulation X. of 1807. But these partial arrangemettts were not 
submitted to Government us they had effected very little modification of the 
settlement, except in regard to the admiss^ of new parties to the engage- 
ments for these particular estates.** This letdeinent appears to have been a 
very heavy one, and led to much an^ many transfers, especially in the Ganges- 
Kali Du&b. Assessments and drought between them made the year 1223 fculi 
a memorable one for the people of this district As no general settlenieiit was 
formed in the conquered provinces for 1219 to 1222 /us/t, we next come to the 
account settlement of the first quinquennial settletnentj^or that for 1223 to 1227 
fasli (1815-16 to 1819-20 A.D.) 

As the greater portion of the district might be considered to have voliintiirily 
^ ^ abided by the assessment of 1218 fasli, and at the 

iaa3-7/a*/i. abiding by it to have contemplated it as 

a permanent obligation, so the Board of Commissioners were not prepared for 
a general decrease at the quinquennial settlement In parganah Dddri, where 
Mr. Salter liad settled thejapsed mukarari of the Giijar liao Ajit Singli in 
1813, “some changes were expected,’* write the Commissioners, “ but the reve- 
nue of the district at large had always been collected, and had led us to repose the 
greatest confidence in the accuracy of the original settlements formed by Mr* 
Dumbletoii in 1808-09 A.«D. ; we must therefore confess our disappointment in 
the result of the settlement accounts ( 1 223*27 fasli) now submitted.*’ On receipt 
of the accounts Mr. Calvert, already in charge of the northern division, was 
directed to revise the settlements of some of the principal parganahs, but Mr. 
Calvert’s other duties, his long indisposition and subsequent decease, prevented 
the revision, and the Board was obliged to submit their report in 1819 without 
attempting any revision. The aggregate assessment for the triennial settle- 
ment ending in 1218 fasli showed a revenue of Rs. 11,28,243 for the southern 
division of Sahiranpur and Rs. 12,05,679 at the end of 1222 fasli. The 
differenoe of Rs. 77,436 after deducting Rs. 58,160 for the increase on the 
lapsed mukarari of Dddri, gave a net increase of Rs 19,276 on the partial 
resettlements made by Mr. Oldham. The total demand for the five years of 
the quinquennial settlement jvas-l 223, Rs. 11,10,682; 1224, Rs. 11,29,225^ 
1225, Rs. 11,45,896; 1226, Rs. 11,63,308 ; and 1227, Rs. Il,88,8d4, being iT 
decrease of Rs. 94,997 in the first year and of Rs. 16,815 in the last year, and 
if the parganahs in which an increase was obtained bo deducted, the abateineuts 
in the first year amount to^, 1,08,327. The remissions were, however, indivi«* 
dually small except in DAdri and Disna, where they amounted conjointly to 
Rs. 66,735 in the first year and Rs. 40,2^ in the last year of the first qnin-* 
quennial settlement, and they Woi^d 'appear Horn Mr. Shakespearle explanations 
to have occurred in the rest of the district from the temporary circumstances 
of the unfavourable season during the formation of the settlement. The single 
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parganah of Meerut was settled previously to these circumstances having declared 
themselves at atr' increase, and although the increase of Rs. 14,404 in the first 
year wasnot realized, but, on thettoutrary, a further balance accrued to an amount 
ot Rs. 48,454, the realization of the entire^emaud in the subsequent years, wdth 
the progressive increase rising to Rs. 20,484 in the fifth year, gave the Board 
reason to suppose that the rest of the district might in general have similarly 
beetr made to yield au improved revenue, notwitlistanding temporary causes 
which influenced the asscssiuijuii of t'le first year. The rest of the arrangements 
merely re-cstablis)ied the assessments of the former settlements. The whole of 
tlie settlements were made at a progressive assessment, and the Board saw no 
^ood reasons for dispensing with the increase in any instance, however objec- 
tionable on general principles. < 

1 will now give the details of this assessment for all the parganahs then 
Details of first quinqiien- comprising the southern division of the Sah4raDpQr 
Dial assessment. district, as containing valuable information not only 

in regard to the settlement itself, hat as to the coitstitution and area of the 
different parganahs and other local sub-divisions which descended to us from 
the previous governments, and which have since boon so ruthlessly broken up 
in the various organization schemes that have been sanctioned since the conquest. 

Meerut Parganahs, 
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6 

S 

1 

o. 

1 

iltmeiiKe of 

Now In 

•8 

I 

3 

Cultnrable. 

Barren. 

i 


e« 

m 







Re. 

Bs. 

lie. 


Rs. 



IS 

90 

7,934 

16,826 

6.873 

6,|06 

4,650 

6,023 


6,816 

Bhdm**, 

Baghra, ... 

37 

36 

30,8' '2 

13,608 

18.220 

28,767 

26.1*85 

32,427 

30,256 

32,461 

Baghra. 

f iangfru,... 

8 

4 

3,527 

4,366 

6.326 

4.667 

8,962 

3,916 

8,540 

3,980 

Kandhla. 


19! l2 

9,877 

20,499 

6,469 

6.161 

4.610 

6,190 

4,939 

6,810 

Jansath. 

Kandhla|.« 

41 

12 

26.240 

28,660 

18,630 

48,617 

42,703 

39.066 

1,87,886 

40,326 

Kandhla. 

Ksirana, ... 

26 

3! 

13.662 

16,624 

21,6v6 

21,220 

18.602 

19.093 

17,799 

19,006 

Kaiilua. 

Khitauli, 

79 

78 

69,201 

31,972 

33,076 

46,879 

42,lh6 

62,289 

45,708 

47,t69 

Khitauli. 

lAIukhera, 

6 

6 

6.892 

953 

639 

6.7.50 

5,970 

6,876 

6,011 

6.171 

Baghra. 

Phng&na, 

7 

10 

9,373 

6,176 

3,566 

16.39*2 

13,6 9 

14,200 

1.9,950 

14,240 

K&ndhla. 

Shikarpur, 

43 44 

48,987 

12,260 

24,091 

72,876 

65,866 

60,012 

68 767 

60,95u 

8hik6rpur. 

Sb&mli| ... 

21 

24 

27,197 

4,750 

16,071 

60,5oo 

>4,229 

41,893 

86,398 

39,567 

Sbaiiili. 

SoruDf 

6 

6 

1-2,276 

1,385 

6,472 

17,200 

16.560 

14,361 

19 926 

1 4,691* 

Soron. 

Bambal- 

16 

16 

11,553 

13,623 

18,011 

6,676 

6,914 

7.4 6 

6,210 

7.0il 

Bhhaia. 

hera. 












TItarw&ra, 

8 

9 

7,436 

7,611 

4,24o| 

12,667 

11,168 

10,706 

9,765 

10,807 

Kail ina. 

Total, ... 

3-13 

307 

272,876 

1V,052 

I8I,268|3,42,266 

8.04,002 

3,13,404 

3,90,877 

3,07,922 



Mr. Shakespear, who is rather deprecated by Mr. E. Colebrooke, and regard- 
ing whose assessment Mr. Holt Mackenzie says that it was so unsatisfactory 
as to require revision, was almost certainly right although he bad not the faculty 
of justifying his proceedings. 

In regard to parganah 6&gpat,^ the 'Collector excused the decrease in tho 
year 1223 fatli oil the grounds that the settlement of 
Notes OD the tsseflsment. parganah was attended with greater difficulty 

than that of any other ; not so much from tho sufferings occasioned by 
calamitous seasons, although many villages had strong 
and well-founded claims to indulgence, as because of 
the refractory spirit of the zamindars, who being well convinced that no one 
would dare to take their villages in farm, were with difficulty brought infib 
any terms but their own, and the settlement had to be conclnded on the only 
and best terms that could be procured under the urgency of a calamitous 
season.*’ The Board, natucally enough, objected to these reasons for a deor^asOi 
and in their instructions to Mr. Calvert remarked, that neither the number 
nor the amount of the abatements which had been allowed in this parganah 
would have called for any remark, ahhough the settlement in general had 


^ Pargaiiahs Bagpat and UAsna are now in the Meerut Diatricl and Dadri is in Bulandshthr, 
bat an account of them during thU settlement naturally falls under the general notlee of tlM 
HOutheiD division of Saharanpur which is given here. ^ 
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disappointed their expectations, if this resnlt was not ascribed by the Collector 
himself rather to the refractory disposition of the landholders than to any want of 
resonrces to meet the req^uisition of a considerable increase, and that snch a reason 
for surrendering the just dues of Government was not only nnsatisfactory in 
itself, but must tend to encourage and diffuse a similar spirit from the example 
of successful opposition ; that the same reasons having been assigned for 
very lak^ge balance which had accrued on the first year’s assessments to an 
amount of Rs. 40,055, the difficulties would progressively increase, and the 
realization of the assessments, however light, would be daily more precarious, if 
this avowed disposition to resist or evade the public dues should be thus submitted 
to instead of proper measures being adopted for the counteraction of it.” 

Some alterations were expected in Dadri in the newly-settled villages of 
^ ^ , Ajft Singh’s mukarari, but the Board never antici- 

pated that the decrease necessaiy would amoimt to 
one-half the revenue. They write that they had seen no grounds in the 
result of the collections for a period of seven years or from any. reports of the 
Collector, Mr. Shakespear, to look for a defalcation of an entire fourth on an 
assessment which, in fact, had been paid from the first introduction of British 
government.” In Ddsna the Collector excused the decrease on the grounds 
of the parganah having suffered most severely from drought, that the settle- 
ment was concluded in an unpropitious year, succeeding one that had been 
still worse, added to the ruinous over-assessment of 1218-22, had occasioned a 
great but reasonable diminution of the revenue ; that villages offered for sale on 
account of arrears found no purchasers, and that farmers offered much more than 
they could collect and fell into balance.” The Board expressed their desire not 
to require the highest revenue obtainable by competition or by means not refer- 
rible to the actual resources of the tract, and were obliged, though unwillingly, 
to accept the arrangements made. In the other parganahs Uio remarks of the 
Commissioners affect only individual villages, and are not of general interest. 
The first quinquennial assessment was extended for a second period of five 
years (1820-21 to 1824-25 A.D.) in every district 
Government in 1818 A.D- 
It was'dqring this time that the nucleus of the present 
district was formed by making MuSftflfamagar the head-quarters of a separate 
Bub-collectorship consisting of ten parganahs, to which seven were subsequently 
added from Meerut. Mr. W. Dundas took charge of the new district in March, 
1824. Two years afterwards the district became the separate charge of a full 
Collector-Magistrate. In the meantime Regulation Vll. of 1822 was passed and 
attempted to remedy the existing state of confusion as to rights and liabili^s 
by introducing a more accurate and elaborate system of record, but nothing 
was done until 1825, and so cumbrous was the machinery then employed that 

72 
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it was found neOossary to direct that wherever the inquiry oonteinplated fay 
tho regulation was not completed, a third summary settlement for the years 
1825-26 (1233 fasli) to 1829-30 A. D. (1237 fasli) should be made until such 
time as the revision was completed.^ This settlement practically remained un- 
altered until the revision by Mr. E. Thornton in 1838-41 was eftected under the 
provisions of Regulation IX. of 1833. 

Stops were taken to commence the settlement under Regulation , IX. of 

Mr. E. Thornton’s set- 1833 as early as 1836, when Mr. Dick commenced the 
tlcmcnt. measureiuonts, but the entire district was remeasured 

by Mr. Thornton in 1838-39 and distributed into circles containing soil of a simi- 
lar quality. For these circles, average rent-rates were obtained which formed the 
basis of the assessment. In his treatment of irrigated, or rather irrigable land, 
Mr. Thornton differed from many other officers. He distinguishes the land 
actually irrigated during the year of measurement from the land irrigable but not 
irrigated from wells, or canals, calling the former cJidJiiy and the latter muUta chdld^ 
His arguments were tha^t the rahi crop of the past year is succeeded by the khaAf 
in the present, and it is not customary to water the hliaHfy so of that land round 
a well which is all of that watered in the course of two years only half is irrigated 
in either one year.” . This distinction between chdhi and muUia was rendered 
desirable, in his view, in order to* get at the real produce of tho year. Where 
money-rents are paid the average rent is to be looked for, but here, where kind 
rates prevailed, it would have been unfair to have assumed the produce of irri- 
gated land for all the land watered in that year and also for all the land watered 
in previous years, but not in tho year of measurement. The produce of the 
muMta cluihi land was then calculated as if unirrigated and added to the former 
and the average of both was taken as the resultant produce of irrigable land. 
Moreover, the actual amount of land irrigated from a kuchcha well was not ex- 
clusively considered, but the existence of a substratum which admitted of such 
wells being reasonably and cheaply made was taken into account. The highly 
manured and cultivated area close to the village site known as mlsan or bdrah 
was separately calculated, and so much of it was assessed as misan as came up 
to tho average proportion of that class of land to the entire holding (16*5 per 
cent.), whilst the remainder was entered as rausli as some reward for the culti- 
vator’s extra industry. In deciding upon this principle of action the unequal 
state of the cultivation and tho pressure of the assessment in individual villages 
were found to bo groat obstacles to an equal distribution of tho demand. The 
cfiects were still visible of the former Government having asserted an absolute 


' Some account Mr. Cavendish’s revision under Rcffnlation VII. of 1839 In thn vear 
llfn ^ Ilf Mackenzie’s letter In Sel. Rev. 

1872. Detailed accounts of the revision In 1820-21, of which I have failed to obtain the 

the?e revenue was maintained throughout, and inothew 

there was a progressive mcresse said to have been made by Mr. James Fnwer ' 
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proprielAiy nght in the soil, and haying exacted a full rent from the humbler 
classes, while it showed peculiar oonsidoratlon for many of the higher ranks and 
lowered the demand on them to really a very small sum. Many of the higher 
classes had no capital to assist their tenants, and, at the same time, were not able- 
to resist the temptation of exacting the highest rent they could get, so that, in 
many places, agriculture was in a very depressed condition. In many villages 
thc^tbrmer revenue was assessed at a cultivating rate, and here the now demand 
was reduced so as to leave a fair margin of profit to the proprietors. 

Having fixed on homogeneous circles according to soil, the next step was 

, to ascertain fair average rent-rates for each class of 

Circles and rates. . V 

soil. To accomplish this, a rental was formed for the 

whole cultivated area of each denomination of soil in each circle by applying^ 

average money-rates to the whole extent of each kind of crop found in that 

denomination, and then this rental was divided by the sum of the cultivated 

area of that particular denomination of soil. The result obtained was taken 

as the average rent-rate for that class of soil in that particular circle. The 

discovery of the money rates for each kind of produce was a work of aomo 

difficulty, for most of the tenures were bhdyachilra, where no rent was paid, and 

even where rent was paid, it was, as a rule, taken in kind and not in cash. The 

only exception to the prevalence of a kind-rate was fn the case of sugar-canoj 

cotton, fodder and maize known as zahti crops, for which money ^rates wore, by 

custom, always paid. In the case of rent paid in kind, the entire produce of 

the field was first correctly ascertained, and one-tenth was struck off in lieu of 

wages for cutting and clearing, then from each remaining maund the laudhol* 

der was held to take, in misan soil, 18 sers ; in rausli^ 17^ sers ; in ddkar, 17 

sers ; in 15| sers, and in danda, 14 sers. To this calculation was applied 

the average prices ruling, and thus an average rent-rate was obtained. The 

average z(d)ti rates per acre were sugar-cane. Us. 14-7 ; cotton, Rs, 6-6-5 ; 

fodder, Rs. 2-6, and maize, Rs. 3-3-6. In deducing these rates a proportion 

of three biswas per bigha was allowed for failure of crop, being the average 

found to have been actually allowed over a large area. The amount of rahi 

produce was calculated by selecting three or four villages in each circle and 

estimating the actual produce of the standing crops field by field. The total pror 

duce of each crop in each class of soil was then divided by the number of bighas 

of that denomination of soil, and the result was an average produce-rate per 


bighk for each crop in such class of soil. And in addition, average produce- 
rates were compiled from the village accoiiuts of division of crops for a period 
of fourteen years. The hharif rates were entirely derived from the latter source. 
The actual produce having be^n found, the average of the money-rates for the 
previous twenty years was then applied to the produce totals to give the esti- 
mated rental, and the revenue-rates were found by deducting 35 per cent, from 
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tbe average rent-rates. The result of the assessment of the portion of the district 
settled by Mr. Thornton was an increase of the revenue from Rs. 5)83,937 in 1838 
to Rs. 6,72,740 in 1859-60, or taking resumed revenue-free lands into account^ 
to Rs. 7,03,544. Farganah Th4na Bhawan was settled in the Sahdranpur district 
by Mr. E. Thornton in 1838-39, before its transfer to this district in 1842. 

Farganahs Bhiima Sambalhera, Kairdna, Kdndhla, and Shikdrpur were set- 

Sir H. M. Elliot and by Sir H. M. Elliot whilst still in the M^ut 
Mr. T. c. Wowden. district, and parganah Budhdna, which formed a part ot 
Begam Summ’s jdffir, was settled by Mr. T. C. Plowden. Sir H. M. Elliot had 
much difficulty in ascertaining the rent-rates whicli formed the basis of his assess- 
ment. Throughout Meerut, as in Muzaffarnagar, rent in kind prevailed and where 
^h-rents were customaiy, they were formed merely by distributing the Govern- 
ment demand by b<khh over a certain number of bighas. Unlike Mr. Thornton, 
Sir H. M. Elliot, in a great measure, disregarded soil distinctions and adopted a 
parganah rate |pr irrigated and nnirrigatcd land alone. This rate was formed 
by converting the average ^produce rates of wet and dry soils^ into money-rates 
at the average market-value of the day and testing the result by the statistics 
of rent-suits, the close examination of standard villages and personal inquiries. 
The averages on the total and the cultivated area were then drawn out, and 
wherever they appeared exorbitantly high or unreasonably low, a local inquiry 
was held to ascertain the cause of these inequalities. Regard was also bad to 
circumstances which should have due influence in fixing an assessment, such 
as the state of the village, whether deserted or in good repair ; the prevalence 
of cultivation by non-resident tenants (pahikdsht); the amount of culturable 
waste ; facility of land or water carriage ; the past fiscal history ; the nature of 
the soil ; the caste of the cultivators ; the depth of the water from the surface ; 
the unanimity or discord of the community ; the population generally ; previous 
transfers of rights, and the nearness to markets. All these matters were taken 
into consideration before assessing the Government revenue. Mr. T. 0. Flow- 
den’s mode of assessment is described under the Meerut district. Both these 
settlements were confirmed for a period of twenty years, and during their cur- 
rency worked very W'ell. The following table shows the demand, collections, 
and balances for the four years preceding the revision in 1860-61 

Year. Demand. Collections. Balance. Year. -Demand. Collections. Balance. 

c 

Bs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Bs. Bi. 

11,19,029 1I,10,S07 I,S93 1858-59 ... 11,17,638 11,08,186 9,817 

11,18,049 11.02,837 10,212 1859-60 ... 11,17,804 11,08,438 9,871 


' In most of his asiessments he appears to have had no soil records to go on, hnt where he bad 
them, he took them into consideration. I., Set. Rep., 180 , 904 . 
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Mr. Thornfcon*8 assessments were, as a rule, moderate, but Messrs. Plowden’s 
and Elliot’s were generally full, and in the case of cultivating communities 
mercilessly so ; but Mr. Thornton only took 65 per cent, of the assets, while tho 
latter officers looked to 80 per cent, as their standard. 

Preparations for the new settlement commenced in April, 1860, under 
1860 . 53 . ^ ^eene, vrith Mr. A. Colvin and R4i N&nak 

' Ohand as his assistants. Mr. Keene left the district on 

furlough after having assessed parganahs Gordhanpur, Budlmna and Shikdrpur, 
and was succeeded by Mr. S. N. Martin, who completed the settlement. Mr. 
Martin himself assessed parganahs MnzafFarnagar, Baghra and Par Gbbap&r. 
Mr. A. Colvin assessed parganahs Bidauli, K4adhla, Kairana, Sbdmli, Jhan- 
jhdna, Tlidna Bhawan and Gharthdwal, and Mr. C. Grant assessed parganahs^ 
Bhukarheri, Bhuma Sambalhera, Jauli Jansath, and Klidtauli. The final report 
was received in 1867. When the settlement operations commenced tho dis- 
State of the diitrlct in trict had not recovered from the effects of the mutiny. 
*®®®‘**’ ^^The returns of 1866,” Writes the Commissioner, 

confirms the fact shown in the revised settlement returns, that when the 
revision was in progress there was a marked diminution of the agricultural 
population as compared with the number in 1858. This may be ascribed to the 
disturbances of 1857 and the famine in 1860-61. Ia*the first many were killed 
in fights among the people themselves, many absconded and have settled in 
other parts of tho country, and an inconsiderable number fell in engagements with 
the troops. But the decrease principally occurred owing to the famine. In 
spite of the exertions made to save life and support the distressed population, 
there is no doubt that a large number died of destitution and consequent sickness; 
many removed to districts not affected by the drought ; and though, perhaps, most 
of these have returned, some remained in their new homes. The non-agricultural 
population was less affected, because, in the anarchy, the large communities were 
not BO open to attack as small villages, and were more easily assisted by the 
authorities; and in the famine^ measures for relief could be better organized, 


^ See further under ** Faminee.” The loss to the district by the mutiny seems to me to be 
much overstated by Mr. Williams. He assumes the figures of the census to be absolutely trust- 
worthy, but the details of even those of 1866 and 1878 are not so. The totals of the latter two 
•numerations are ihirly correct, but the discrepancies in details are irreconcileable. In 1866 the 
day-labourer class was called agricultural, and in 1878 non-agrlcnltural. Five hundred would 
cover the numbers killed or hanged during the mutiny, and since then the railway has brought 
many labourers into the district. The famine certainly caused some loss and some emigration 
took place, but almost entirely within the district. It is a mistake to suppose that the agricul* 
tural population is more afCeeted by a famine than the non-agricultural. When a village is 
deserted the weaver goes first, then the Chan 4r, and last of all the actual cultivator. The vil- 
lages of the Tb&oa Bhawan parganah are the only ones, except, here and there, a few villages in 
the Ganges khddir, that were seriously Injured by the mutiny, and on the Jumna, the lawlessness 
of the Gfijars will account for the state of Bidauli. 
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and were therefore more successful in towns than they could bo in scattered 
hamlets.” In addition to famine, tow^ards the close of the year, cholera made 
its appearance and swept over the western parganahs of the district. It was 
with a district weakened by war famine and pestilence that the settlement 
officers had to deal As we have seen, cultivation had decreased in several 
parganahs; in Thana Bhawan by 8*7 per cent., and only 70*8 per cent, of the as- 
sessable area was cultivated; in Jhanjhaiia there was a decrease of 15*4 per cent, 
in cultivation, sliowing only 56*8 per cent of the assessable area under cultiva- 
tion; in Bidauli the figures wore 17*1 per cent, and 49*9 per cent, respectively, 
and in Kairana 15*5 and 67*8 pr cent. Taking the whole district, the land- 
revenue by the settlement of 1840 amounted to Rs. 11,19,839 at an assessment 
^ased on 66*66 per cent, of the assets, and had the assessment been at half assets 
the Government share would have been only Rs. 8,39,879. At the revision in 
1860-62 by Messrs. Keene, Colvin, Grant, and Martin, the demand was fixed at 
Rs. 11,40,644, giving a potential increase of Rs. 3,00,765 and an actual increase 
of Rs. 20,805 on the previbus assessment. This enhancement is attributed to the 
increase in the total cultivated area, the resumption of revenue-free grants and 
the great advance in canal irrigation. Rents, whether in cash or in kind, would 
appear to have remained almost stationary during the currency of Mr. Thornton’s 
settlement, while prices rose a little and the average amount of produce raised 
from a given area, the mode of cultivation and the proportion of each class of crop 
grown had not materially altered in 1861, Omitting the six parganahs, the 
revenue of which was revised by Mr. Gadell, and parganali Gordhanpur, repor- 
ted on by the same officer, the former demand amounted to Rs. 7,60,692 and 
the revised demand to Rs. 7,41,773, showing an increase, if assessed at two- 
thirds of the assets as before^ of Rs. 1,71,254 and an actual decrease at half assets 
of Rs. 18,919 on the previous assessment. I shall now give the results of the 
revision in 1861 and Mr. Cadell’s revision of a portion of the district. The 
statistics of area for the ten parganahs the revision of which in 1860-62 was 
confirmed are given in detail under the district notices. ^ 

The mode of assessment adopted by Mr. Keene appears to have been as 
Mr follows : — The total area and rental for five years were 

obtained from the village papers, and the latter was 
divided by the former, thus giving a produce value which applied to the culti- 
vated area at settlement gave what corresponded to the estimate of the village 
accountant of the old surveys. Again, where rent was paid in kind, average^tes 
were formed by the application of Mr. Thornton’s previous appraisement to the 
mean area devoted for five years to the various crops for which rent was paid 
in kind. This result was added to the average rates for crops for which rent was 
paid in cash, and in caloulating the market value of grain the average prio^ fpF 

^ See also page 350. 
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ten years preceding the drought of 1860-61 wore taken. Again the circle rates 
of the previous settlement were applied to the soil area of the now survey and 
the result was compared with the produce rates already ascertained. Mr. Keene 
adds : — ‘^Finally, I have found in working after such men as Elliot (H. M.) and 
Thornton that a proportional increase on their rent-rolls, with a due allow- 
ance for the advance of prices since their day, will often yield a sum curiously 
corresponding to the results of other and quite independent estimates.” 

Mr. Colvin, whilst basing his assessment mainly on the same system, found 
A Colvin reason to alter the process in various parganahs. In 

Bidauli there was an all-round rate on the culturable 
area. In Th&na Bhawan, at the time of survey, cultivation was almost entirely 
confined to the irrigated tracts, and there the crops were exceptionally rich. 
Mr. Colvin’s soil rates were there checked by the rates adopted by Mr. Thorn- 
ton for the neighbouring circles. “ The cash rents found existing for the several 
classes of crops paying in cash were applied ordinarily to the area in each circle 
occupied by their respective crops. To the area occupied by crops paying in kind, 
estimates of the produce were applied with the valuo of the landlord’s rent 
expressed in money. Mr. Thornton’s revenue-rates were also used, Mr. Keene 
enhancing them in the parganahs assessed by him in the proportion in which ho 
believed prices to have risen.” The summary rates used at the last settlement on 
irrigated and unirrigated land were also referred to. Messrs. Martin and Grant 
seem to have adopted the same procedure ; in fact, all through the principles and 
data given by Mr. Thornton in his settlement report in 1841 were accepted, 
and form to a great extent, the basis of the revised assessment. The following 
statement shows the results of the revision in 1860-2, which have not yet been 
sanctioned by Government • 


Parganahs. 

Old demand. 

New demand, 
60 per cent. 

Old rate on 
cultivation. 

New rate on 
cultivation. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

1* 

1,06,053 

76,017 

1,30,316 

43,571 

1,00,759 

86,868 

66,410 

66,844 

63,066 

87,906 

1,03,301 

69,846 

1,20,057 

53,807 

1,11,410 

81,691 

61.257 

67,081 

66,698 

29,186 

9 6 7 

9 3 7 

2 10 0 

1 11 2 

2 4 8 

2 3 0 

1 10 6 

1 13 7 

2 9 .1 

1 8 6 

9 9 U 

1 15 8 

8 10 8 

1 8 10^ 

9 8 6 

1 16 11 

1 6 1 

9 0 11 

9 4 8 

1 6 0 

ToUh 

7,60,699 

7,41,773 

9 16 

1 15 1 
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Some short time after the revision had been completed, and before the final 
ReTision with reference report had been submitted, the Secretary of S tate’s des* 
to a permanent settlement, patch of 1865 arrived and necessitated an examination 
of the settlement papers in order to ascertain what estates were eligible for per-^ 
manent settlement under the rules. This examination was carried through at 
once, and with the exception of parganahs Bidauli and Gordhanpur and certain 
estates liable to fluvial action, the great majority of the estates which sinewed 
80 per cent, of their culturable area under cultivation were recommended for per- 
manent settlement. In seven estates an enhancement of Rs. 555 was recom- 
mended, and in 21 estates it was proposed to raise the revenue from Bs. 20,029 
to Rs. 21,718 preparatory to declaring the assessment perpetual. The general 
result of Mr. Martin’s recommendations and examinations was as follows 





Eevenue, 




Bs. 

Estates altogether qualified, the proprietors of ^hich accept 



the temiB offered, ... ... ... 


756 

8,72,581 

Ditto, the proprietors of which refuse^ ... 

f 

... 

60 

92,197 

Total qoalificd estates, ... 

••a 

815 

9,64,778 

Estates with excess of culturable watte, the enhanced 

rc- 



venue of which was accepted by the owners, .. 

... 

21 

20,780 

Total estates pronounced fit for permanent settlement, 

838 

9.85,508 

Estates with excess of culturable waste, the proprietors 

of 



which refuse to accept terms, ... ... 

taa 

93 

71,468 

Excluded as unfit for permanent settlement, ... 

••• 

190 

66,093 



283 

1,37,559 

• 

Enhanced revenne of seven under-assessed estates. 


7 

555 

Total enhancement proposed, ... 

... 

21 

1,689 



28 

2,244 


A second despatch, imposing additional conditions before permanency could be 
granted, was received in 1867, and in 1868, Mr, A. Cadell was deputed to make 
the necessary inquiries. I give Mr. CadoU’s account of his proceedings in his 
own words : — The first step was to make out lists of estates with less than 80 per 
cent, of the culturable area under cultivation. Parganahs Gordhanpur and Bidauli 
and the river valleys were also excluded on account of their exceptional position 
or circumstances, and the regular investigation extended only to estates wbich 
were returned as generally qualified under the 80 per cent. rule. With refer- 
ence to the vast majority of these it was found that either there was a probabifity 
of the introduction or extension of canal irrigation, and a consequent important 
increase of the assets or that the assessment was so low that permanent settle- 
ment could not be recommended. In the nine parganahs lying to the west 
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of the west Elli river, out of 579 revenue-paying estates, 395 were eligible under 
the 80 per cent, rule; only 78 were recommended for permanent settlement^ 
and even with reference to them it was proposed that the permanent assess* 
ments should be stated in produce, the money value of which could be calculated 
anew at such intervals as Government might appoint. The revenue of these 78 
estates amounted to Ks. 1 ,44,898, or about one-eighth of the demand for the whole 
district! In the Ganges canal tract lying to the cast of the west Kdli the assess- 
ments were found to be so generally low and unequal, that not only no recom- 
mendations were made for permanent settlement, but eventually the settlement 
of the upland portions of six parganahs was disallowed by Government Reso- 
lution No. 118B of the 25th March, 1870, and a revision of the Government 
demand, preceded by a testing and correction of the entries of soil and irrigation^ 
was ordered to be taken in hand.’* 

As to a permanent setttlement, Mr. Colvin wrote, in 1861 , that a permanent 
Meniarks on a perraa- settlement may do well, but any one who travels through 

nent settlement. and listens to the tales of its condition 

forty years ago will confess that temporary settlements have done well too. 
The maps show how closely the villages lie together, and the census shows 
a population of 409 to the square mile. But neither map nor census can 
give an accurate idea of the teeming life, the innumerable wheat-fiolds, the long 
stretches of cane cultivation, the busy wells, the variety of large tracts of uncul- 
tivated land, the prosperous stir of villages and agricultural towns. The people 
say that, under a permanent settlement, if Government takes no increase, nei- 
ther will it give any relief. They think, too, that when it ceases to be directly 
interested in the land, it will be averse to expending money on works for im- 
provements in agriculture. Experiendh, they say, has taught them that the Go- 
vernment has been true to its word when it said thoy should bo left alone for 
thirty years. They see that at the expiry of that term no greedy hand has been 
laid on their villages, and that Government did not hold off merely to grasp at 
the end. They acquiesce in and understand the re^adjustment of the demand, 
and hence thoy scarcely know whether to be more pleased at the advantages or 
frightened at the dangers of a permanent settlement.” Nothing, fortuiiately 
for the country, since, been done to carry out this idea of a permanent 
settlement which could possibly have benefitted no one but the money-lenders 
and land-speculators. 

In October, 1870, Mr. Alan Cadell commenced the revision of the assess- 
ment of the parganahs watered by the Ganges canal, 
Mr. A.C.deU’inTi.ion. Khitauli, Jinsath, Muaaffamagar and tbe 

Kfland portions of Piir Ohhap&r, Bhukarhori and Bhdma Sambalhera. Before 
this revision had been completed, the portions of Bhukarhori and Bhiitua 8^; 
baihera situated in the Ghihges khddir»& well as those of Pur Cbbapar and 

73 
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Gordhanpur, bordorin^j on the Solani, had so deteriorated from the inorease of 
marsh and reA that the assessmente of many villages in these tracts had to be 
reduced. The revision leading to reduction was of a summary nature, and aa 
the records were not recompiled, the statistics relating to the lowlands all 
through are those of Mr. Martin’s assessment. As regards Gordhanpur and 
Bidauli some misapprehensions were felt as to whether the assessments of 
1860-62 were to stand only for ten years as recommended by Mr. Mart& or for 
whatever period might bo sanctioned for the other parganahs. In Bidauli the 
settlement was allowed to stand as in the adjoining parganahs, and in Gordhan- 
pur any alteration of the assessments as against the people was prohibited In 
Gordhanpur, as in the adjoining parganah of Pur Ohhap&r, the deterioration 
which began before the mutiny has continued ever since, due partly to the diver-* 
sion of the course of the Solani and partly, most probably, to percolation from 
the Ganges canal. The consequence of this is that in thirty-nine estates in 
Gordhanpur and in six estates in Pur Ohhapdr annual tissessmcnts have become 
necessary. The assesstoents in Gordhanpur are noted under the account of the 
parganah given hereafter. 

In the Ganges canal tract, the revision of settlement was regular and in- 
Retisi n practically a volved a complete reconstruction of the records. It 
new assessment. , at one time hoped that the delay and expense 

of a complete regular revision could be avoided, but the settlement officer 
found it impossible to assess with confidence on areas which in some par- 
ganahs had been shown to be very erroneously recorded, and it was, at 
length, resolved to make a detailed settlement. Mr. Cadell, however, adopted 
the distribution of villages into circles made by his predecessors, and following 
so closely upon Messrs. Martin and Grant, ho assessed the tract, parganah 
by parganah. This involved an amount of detail and repetition of objects 
and reasons which he, afterwards, came to consider excessive, and there seems 
little reason for adhering to this system of small parganahs hereafter. In 
the arrangement of villages by circles, the system of Mr. Thornton coincided 
generally with that of Sir H. M. Elliot and Mr. Plowden, though tlie circles 
in the parganahs formerly assessed in the Meerut district were somewhat 
larger than those made by Mr. Thornton, but in the classification of soils there 
was much divergence. As already noted, Sir H. M. Elliot adopted a rate on 
wet and dry areas in the absence of any minute classification of soils, whilst 
Mr. Thornton framed rates for mten, rausli, ddkar and hln&r^ a system in 
which he was followed by Mr. 8. N. Martin.^ Mr. Cadell followed generally 
the example of Mr. Thornton in his soil distinctions, but he did not adopt 
Mr. Thonton’s entry of misan as manured land. In his rent-rate report for 
Kh&tauli Mr. Cadell discusses the subject a s follows In thns depi^ tting from 

‘ fiee page 347. 
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the system of Mr. Thornton, I think I have been justified by the experience of 
his successors, by the customs of the country, and by the success which both at 
the old and recent settlements had attended the more simple method of assess^ 
ment in Meerut In 1863 the soil classification of Mr. Thornton was strictly 
adhered to for the purposes of assessment, but when rents came to be fixed it 
was at once abandoned as impracticable, and rent-rates were fixed for irrigated 
land, f^r dry loam and clay, and for sand. There can be little question that in 
reverting to this simple classification Mr. Martin was in the main right ; for 
the opening of the canal had in a great measure abolished the distinction 
between clay and loam, while, on the other hand, to have fixed higher rates for 
the so-called manured land would have been to adopt a system difficult of 
acurate application and opposed to the customs of tho country ; for tho whole 
tendency of J&t and Hawa cultivators is to secure a large average produce, 
rather than the excessive large average of a few fields. Instead of restricting 
high cultivation to a small area round the village site, tho Jilts of tho upper 
Du4b grow tho best crops in every portion of the township in which they live, 
and far beyond its boundaries ; and as irrigation is ncarjy as necessary for high 
farming as manure, facilities for irrigation must bo studied as well as vicinity 
to the homestead.*' 

In this way the classification adopted at the rovisidn was about half way 
between the ultra-simplicity of the Meerut system and the more detailed entries 
made by Mr. Thornton and corresponded very closely with tho system .adopted 
by Mr. Thornton in Saharan pur. The 8« ils recorded 
were wet and dry, hArah or garden land, raasli or loam, 
second rausli or sandy loam, and b/iur or sand. Of tho bdrah land there was 
only 0*05 per cent, on the total cultivated area, « so that it was of uso only 
for particular villages. The second rausli was designed to iicludo all that 
land which combined some of the characteristics of both loam and sand. 
Mr. Thornton provided for such cases by ruling that doubtful cases should 
be classed with the inferior denomination, but, in practice, such rules are 
enforcei with difficulty, and it has been found that the more the subordinate 
officials of the settlement are looked after, the more likely they are to show 
their seal for Qovernment, or rather to shield themselves from blame, by making 
their soil entries tell against rather than in favour of the people. Second 
rausli is a better soil than pure sand and the surveyor felt satisfied and secure 
in recording it, while the assessing officer could suit his rates to its value ou 
inspeotion. Again, in the olassification of villages, Mr. Cadell paid less attention 
than his predeoessors to the situation and more to the quality of the estates. 
In each parganah there were three circles comprising villages of the firsts second 
and third a nd to eaoh of these circles the rates given in the parganah no-, 
ticas wero applied for eaoh class of soil. These rates, as far as the northern 
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][>argana]is are concerned, oorresipond generally with those assumed and levied 
in the parganahs of Sahdranpur to the north, and those for the southern portions 
of the tract are borne out by the rates recently assumed for the adjoining par^ 
ganahs of the Meerut district. 

The assumed rent-rates gave the following results as compared with those 
of Mr. Thornton’s and Mr. Martin’s settlements, the rent-roll of the former 
being deduced from the assessments which are assumed to have been nu.de at 
Comparison with preTious two-thirds the assets, and that of the latter being the 
assessment. result of the application of the assumed rent-rates to the 

recorded soil areas 




Assumed rent-roll in 

Excess of 1872 oyer 

PargaDah. 


1841. 

1863. 

1872. 

1841. 

1863. 

Fur ChhapAr, 

as* 

Ks. 

85,401 

Ka. 

1,44,648 

Ri. 

1,31,776 

Ks. 

46,376 

Rs. 

—12,872 

Bhakarheri, 

as* 

73,958 

1,81,232 

1,48 386 

74,427 

17,158 

Mazailkrnagar, 

... 

90,270 

1,56,407 

1,59,823 

69,353 

8,850 

EhStauli, 

aaa 

1,00,461 

1,22,997 

1,92,497 

92,086 

69,600 

Jauli J&nsath, 

... 

86,638 

1,09,259 

1,81,89 

96,060 

72,430 

BhCma Sambalhera, 

aaa 

54,776 

71,296 

96,246 

40,470 

1 

23,950 

Total, 

aaa 

4,90,5(14 

7,36,899 

9,09,425 

4,18,921 

1,78,626 


The assumed increase to the rent-roll made by Mr. Martin amounted to 
almost exactly 50 per cent, of the rent-roll of 1841, whilst that by the rent- 
rates of Mr. Cadell’s revision amounted to nearly 85 per cent. But when the 
figures for each parganah are examined, it is found that the calculations of 
Mr. Martin and Mr. Cadell for the throe northern parganahs give a very simi- 
lar result, whilst in the three southern parganahs, the assumed rent-roll by. 
Mr. Cadell’s rates exceed that by Mr. Martin’s by no less than 54 per cent. 
In the northern parganahs Mr. Cadell’s assumed rent-roll exceeds that of 1841 
by 76 per cent., wblst in the southern parganahs the excess is no less than 94 
per cent In Mr. Cadell’s opinion this, in a great measure, is due to the fact 
that Mr. Thornton’s assumed rates were extremely low in parganahs Jauli J4n- 
saih and Eh6tanli, and are distinctly opposed to those fixed for the adjoining 
tracts in the Meerut district and to the facts recorded in the settlement papers* 
However this may be, it seems unquestionable that the rent-rates assumed by 
Mr. Thornton and Sir H. M. Elliot for very similar tracts cannot both be rigbi^ 
and the same may be said of those assumed in more recent years on either side of : 
the district boundary, by Mr. Martin to the north and Mr. Forbes to the south. . 
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In support of his estimate of increase in the rental assets, Mr. Cadel! refers to 

locfsueeqoltabi. and ju.t. “ calonlstion of the increased rental due to the 
• extension of irrigation and cnltivation. In the northern 

parganahs, an increase in the area under irrigation of 61,256 acres would at the 
moderate rate of Rs. 2 per acre, recently assumed by the Board of Revenue for 
the calculation of canal proBts, give an increase of Rs. 1,22,512, whilst the 
23,046*acres of new cultivation would at a moderate second rausli rate of Rs. 2 
per acre give a further addition of Rs. 46,092, making the old rental Rs. 4,1 8,233, 
or a little more than Rs. 20,000 below the rental by the assumed rates. In 
the southern parganahs, however, a similar calculation furnishes very different 
results. The extension of irrigation, at the same rate of Rs. 2 per acre, adds to 
the rental Rs. 79,486, and an addition of 19,528 acres to the cultivated area gives 
a further sum of Rs. 39,056, making in all Rs. 3,59,417, or Rs. 1,10,024 less 
than the assumed rental. It is true that the improvement in cultivation has been 
even greater in the southern than in the northern parganahs, and that while the 
additional rental due to canal Irrigation can hardly, in like northern parganahs, 
be so much as Rs. 2 per acre, owing to the prevalence of poor soil ; a slightly 
larger increase might be credited in the southern tract; still the effect of such 
modiBcations would be comparatively slight, and the broad fact remains that the 
rental now assumed for the southern tract is justiBable oti general grounds, only 
on the assumption that the old rates were unduly low. The assumed rent- 
rates were based on rent-rates collected from villages throughout the six 
parganahs, and in their fixation tho settlement officer was assisted by applica-' 
tions for commutation from rent paid in kind, to rents paid in cash, and by 
personal experience in the management of estates held under the Court of 


Wards. 

These new rates were, on the whole, distinctly higher for tho better and 
distinctly lower for the inferior soils than those assumed 
Beinltoftheaasenment. Martin, and even by Mr. Thornton, and the 

largely enhanced rent-roll which they yielded was mainly duo to tho great 
change which had been worked in the condition of the land by tho opening of 
the Ganges canal. In 1841, irrigation was general in Khdtauli alone; Pdr 
Ghhap&r and Bhnkarheri were almost entirely unirrigated, and in the remaining 
parganahs irrigation was partial and insufficient. Within a few years of the 
opening of the canal, by far the greater portion of the tract was provided with 
water*and cultivation rapidly increased as well from the existence of water as 
from the economy of canal irrigation, which set free much labour of men and 
oattle for other agricultural works. The general statement of area at the fe?i-‘ 
aionsin 1841, 1861, and 1874 mil be found under the notices of each parganah/ 
and the genera l result need only be given here. 

^ See pages so aii<A ■ 
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Comparative etatement of area in Oanffes Canal Tract, 



Of the land irrigated otherwise than from the canal only 949 acres are watered 
from tanks, ponds and rivers. The general result of the foregoing statement 
is that the cultivated area had largely increased, and the irrigated area by 
100,999 acres, while in 12,645 acres more canal irrigation, almost invariably 
flush, had been substituted for laborious irrigation from wells and ponds, so 
that in parganahs Khdt'auli and Jansath especially, labour had to a very consi- 
derable extent been liberated. 

But even without these advantages the effect of the canal upon cultivation 
was rapid and important : the certainty of a return 

Increase in population. labour gave fresh heart and energy to the 

people; a year of drought no longer brought privation and ruin, but in many 
cases carried with it exceptional prosperity. During seasons of scanty rainfall, 
people from the dry tracts migrated into the protected villages and increased 
the population, and thus gave labour for inVTeasod cultivation. The comparative 
crop statement, given on a previous page, shows the distinct progress that has 
been made. If, then, the increase in the assumed rental has been very great, the 
addition to the area under cultivation has been very important, whilst the increase 
in the irrigated area has been enormous and the improvement in the cultivation 
has been marked. The assumed rates were generally followed in assessment 
except in parganahs J&nsath and Khatauli, in both of which the iricrease required 
by the rates was so great that it was deemed unadvisable to take the whole of it^ 
■V^hen these parganahs were settled, progressive assessments wore forbidden, so 
that it was impossible to moderate the effect of a large enhancement of tho. 
demand by making it gradual. The assessments of the upland portions 6f the. 
six parganahs in 1841 in 1863, and by the assumed rates and as actually fixed, 
are £pTea jn detail in the parganab notices^ and the general result was as 
follows 


Bevenue in I Revenue in Revenue by Revenue now Increase over Inpreose over 
1641. 1863. assumed rates. paid. 1841. 1868. 

Rb. 8,88>84. lRs.M7|ei^)* Bs. 4,62,883 Rs. 4^41,098. Rs. 1,1 2,1 09. Rs. 98,242. 
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Long before the completion of the records, the assumed rates and new assess* 
Bnhaaccd rental since ments wore sufficiently justified by the rent-rolli which 
agsessment. forfiveyears, 1276/ae/t (1868-69) to mO/asH (1872-73) 

stood as follows without any correction for seer or for under-rented land • 


Parganib. 

• 

§ 

1276 

fasli. 

1277. 

1278. 

1279. 

1280. 

Total of 
five years. 

Average. 

Pdr Chhap&r,... 
Mueaifariiagari ... 

Bhukarheri, ... 

Jansath, 

Kh&tauli, 

BhCoia Sambalhera, 

Rs. 

1,78,706 

1,40,196 

1,31,166 

1,80,808 

1,67,834 

76,341 

Rs. 

1,89,170 
1,66,871 
1,48,231 
1,70,599 
1,76,879 1 
91,186 

Rs. 

1,61,186 

1,58,000 

1,36,618 

1,67,374 

1,71,114 

82,468 

Rs. 

1,49,286 

1,68,519 

1,36,596 

1,61,816 

1,73,073 

83,279 

Rs. 

1,37,104 

1,47,682 

1,49,478 

1,62,619 

1,79,834 

90,996 

Rs. 

8,06,451 

7,61,218 

7,01,978 

8,42,716 

8,57,734 

4,24,270 

Us. 

1,61,090 

1,82,244 

1,40,896 

1,68,648 

1,71,647 

84,864 

Total, ... 

8,66, <140 

1 

9,32,486 

8,66,669 

8,62,069 

8,67,163 

43,93,367 

8,78,674 


The large enhancements of the revenue in the upland pargauahs wore followed 
by reductions in the valley portions of parganahs Phr Olihapar, Bhukarheri 
and Bhuma Sambalhera, as also in tho valley portion of parganah Gordlianpur. 
These reductions, which have already been mentioned, amounted to Us. 8,841 on 
the revenue assessed in 1841 and to Rs. 7,327 on that fixed in 1863, the per* 
centage of decrease being 41 and 36 per cent, respectively. 

The records and statistics of the revised settlement bring to light fiicts differing 
ImproTcment still tsx- distinctly from those formerly recorded. Notwithstand- 
ing increased assessments, tho price of land has steadily 
and rapidly risen, and twenty years’ purchase of the land-revenue is now an 
ordinary and not an exceptional price* in fairly assessed estates. More careful 
investigation, too, has shown that the holdings of the tenantry and of cultivating 
proprietors are much more substantial tlian was thought to bo the case ten 
years ago, and that the cultivating proprietors and the occupancy tenants are 
still gaining ground and that the subdivision of holdings has not yet become 
undesirably minute. If, during the period of tho current settlement, tho pros- 
perity of the cultivating proprietors and occupancy tenants— the back-bone of 
the population — can be maintained, there is every likelihood that in this, as weU 
as in the adjoining districts, the increase to the revenue obtained at the recen| 
BQtdements will be trifling compared with that which may be safely taken when 
the present settlements expire. Already the prices of agricultural produoei 
whioL a few years ago seemed so exceptional that their continuance could not 
be reckoned upon, have become normal, and rent-rates have risen in coDse(|tienoe^ 
la Mozafiarnagar, as In Meerut, though to a less extent, the proportion of the 
revenue to the rental is steadily decreasing, and the rent-rolls of hundreds of 
villages ihow the moderatioa which has been shown at the recent assessmentB, 
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and the large enhancement which may be looked for at the nest revision. 
The upper Da&b is now beginning to emerge from, the transition state which 
has continued since the opening of the canal. Time has now shown how 
distinctly prices have risen, how rapid and important has been the improve- 
ment in agriculture, how largo the increase in the cultivated area, and how 
enormous that of the area capable of irrigation. The rent-rates of the various 
classes of soil, owing to a variety of reasons, have not risen so much a%^ might 
have been looked for, but gross rentals have been enormously enhanced to such 
an extent, indeed, that no settlement officer has attempted to assume as perma- 
nent a state of aflairs which every succeeding year shows more clearly to be 
indicative of a steady progressive rise in prices and in rents. 

The following statement shows the official record of demands, collections, and 
balances for a series of years 


Year. 

Demands. 

ColHjc- 

iions. 

6 

Balances. 

PABTICULARS OF BAIJkNCB. 

Real 

Nomi- 

nal. 

Percen- 
tage of 
balance 
on 

In train 
of liqui- 
dation. 

Doubt- 

ful. 

Irrecover- 

able. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1860-61, . 

11,46,361 

10,04,562 

1,40,799 

1,33,967 


6,522 

810 

12*29 

1861-68, . 

11,16 904 

10,81,114 

85,790 

17,704 

... 

9,693 

8,493 

8*20 

1868>63, . 

11, 36, '<229 

10,56,218 

80,010 

1,828 

1,212 

8,797 

73,173 

7 04 

1863-64, . 

11,34,0311 

10,37.763 

96,26s 

... 

.«* 

... 

96,268 

848 

1864-66, , 

11,26.421 

10,33,395 

93,026 

... 



98,026 

8'26 

1665-66, J 

11,2*^968 

10,36, -244 

86,714 

••• 

... 

... 

86,714 

7.72 

1866-67, 

11,21,590 

10,77,206 

44,384 

261 

•t. 


44,123 

8*95 

1867-68, 

1 11,19,949 

10,76,766 

43,183 

... 

... 

>•1 

42,168 

8‘68 

1868-69, 

11,19,760 

10,53,392 

66,368 

23,985 

... 

••• 

42,283 

6'93 

1869-70, 

11,20,171 

10,78,218 

41,963 

« 364 

... 


41,559 

8*75 

1870-71, 

10,87.388 

10,84,679 

2,710 

9,684 

... 


126 

0*25 

1871-79, 

11,41,406 

11,39,545 

4,861 

1,243 

••• 

... 

618 

0*11 

1872-78, 

11,40,637 

11,35,639 

4,978 

2,927 


..i 

2,051 

026 

1873-74, 

11,48,876 

11,34,680 

9,995 

364 

... 


8,981 

•08 


The tenures which prevail most throughout the district are the various 
^ forms of paUlddri, In some of the local reports these 

tenures are divided into three classes, perfect and imperfect 
pattiddri and hhdyaehdra, and are thus defined. Where the shares are known 
as BO many portions of a bfgha and are so recorded in the proprietary register^ 
and the responsibility of all the sharers for the general liabilities continues, the 
tenure is called imperfect paJttiddri, Here, although the responsibility remains 
intact, the accounts of the pattis are really kept separate, and as soon a» the 
common land (shdmildt) is divided, the tenure becomes perfect paJtMdri^ In 
process of time the laud becomes minutely subdivided and the divisions of the 
village lose the character of pattis, and the laud actually in each man’^s posses- 
sion becomes the measure of his rights, and hence arise the Mdjyec/tdra tenures 
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so numerous in this district. Sometimes the shares both in perfect and imper* 
feet pal^tdaW estates correspond to portions of a rupee, or even the number of 
ploughs, but the unit is usually a blgha, which is divided as follows : one bighft 
makes 205tsu^a«; one hiswa^ 20 hiavoanm; an&himdnd, 20 tisvodmis ; one Hiut&nu 
20 hackwdntk ; one kachwdnsij 20 anwdnaisy &c. The following table gives tho 
perfect and imperfect peUtiddri tenures under one head and exhibits the local 
distribution of the tenures as recorded in 1860-63 : - 

Statement showing the tenures in the district. 


Parganahs. 


Pargauas. 



Sh&mli, 

K&ndbla, 

4 

io| 

6 

17 

68| 

61 

Kairann, 

Gurdhanpar, 

ir| 

14 

32 

67 

Thina Bhawan, 

16 

16, 

36i 

Bidaulf, 

Muzaffarnagar^ 

8 

IO| 

36 

64 

Budh&na, 

1 

sal 

8t 

17 

9 

40 

66 

Shik&rpur, 

3 

27 

32 

Bhukarheri) 

87 

30 

3 

70 

Baghra, 

14 

as 

32| 

Pdr ChhapaF) 

141 

2 

40 

66 

JhaDjh&aa, 

7 

14 

44 

J&naath, 

18 

89 

6 

6S 

Charth&wal, 

11 

27 

as 

Bhuma, 

47 

33| 

2 

88 

Kh&tauU, 

41 

12 

29| 

Total, 

2681 

soe! 

497 

1,061 


Up to the present settlement a kind of talukaddri tenure existed in thirty- 
five villages held by communities possessing occupancy 
Shara na i tenures. known as the sharah-nakdi YiWageB. At Mr. 

Thornton's settlement a certain fixed rate was laid down in tho record of rights 
of these villages, and as long as this was paid the proprietor was entitled only to 
a deduction, usually amounting to eighteen per cent., as malikdna. The conse- 
quence of this was that in somo estates, like Luohaira, the proprietors were not 
able to enter their villages, the entire management being in tho hands of the 
cultivators, who dug wells, planted groves, and exercised all rights, whilst in 
others, like Mustafabad, the proprietors were able to compel the cultivators to 
resign their privileges. The Board of Jievenue abolished these rights at the 
settlement in 1863, substituting in lien of them money rents for the cultivators,* 
who have thus been reduced to the position of ordinary occupancy tenants. The 


change, however, is, in some measure, to be regretted, for the village communi- 
ties, having the inducement which perfect security during the term of settle- 
ment afforded, did much to improve their estates, and brought them quite up 
to theatandard of those villages in which the community were able to purchase^ 
the proprietary rights from the Sayyid owners, and little, if at all, behind those 
estates posset by bhdgaokdra communities in the western pargnnabs. 

Indeed,” writes Mr. Gadell, “ it seems strange that an arrangement which 
for more than twenty years worked so admirably should have been set aside 


without any sufficient investigation.” 
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Nothing gives sl better idea of the progress of a district thith' atf aodnraie 
Transfers of landed account of the transfers of &e landed property within 
propertj. the causes for these transfers, and the castes of those 

who have lost the land and of those who are the new proprietors. We have fairly 
correct materials on these points for this district, and I shall offer no apology 
for exhuming them from the district records. The following statement show 
the transfers by private sale and mortgage and by forced sale for the'whole 
district during the currency of Mr. Thornton’s settlement ; the caste of those 
who lost the land and the caste of the purchasers, and also the area still remain- 
ing to the original proprietors. Similar returns for the succeeding ten years are 
given for the six parganahs of the Ganges canal tract, the assessment of which 
was revised by Mr. Gadell. From an interesting return,^ drawn up by the same 
officer in 1874, showing the transfer of land from the agricultural to the non- 
agricultural classes, it appears that in 1840, out of a total area of 981,458 acres, 
109,377 acres, or 11 per cent, were held by others than those subsisting on the 
land. In I860 the prop«)rtion had increased to 19'5 per cent, and in 1870 to 20 
per cent. I shall now endeavour to show how these changes have taken place, 
and first give the statistics. 

Statement showing the character of the transfers of landed property in the Muzaf- 
famagar district from 1841 to 1861. 


Fhrganah. 

Tran^ashy 

^■3 

III 

§1 

S£ 

■P 

l§ 

3 

2 

s 

I. 

I! 

33 

ss 

•SS 

Hi 

a* 

Area exempt from 
transfer. 

TotMl area in 1860. 

a 

I 

f 

1 . 

p 

Forced sale. 

Total. 

Shamli, .. 

6 786 

3,631 

10,317 

160 

3,189 

4*76 

20*76 

51,944 

65,450 

3,304 

Kairana, 

3,83-} 

8,397 

6,330 

10*7 

196 

0*26 

iro 

51,193 

67,617 

130 

Thana Bhawan, 

4,016 

1,676 

6,690 

18 6 

7,536 

16*9 

29 6 

81,705 

44,931 

10,957 


7,147 

6,138 

13,379 

22 2 

938 

1*6 

83*9 

45,674 

69,791 

66 

Jhatijhana, 

7,367 

1,831 

9,078 

17*9 

94 


17*2 

43,317 

63,489 

348 

Bodb&nat. 

8,839 

1,888 

6,677 

11*4 

3,386 

’66 

17-9 

40,686 

49,698 

8,108 

' Shikarpur, 

11,418 

5,067 

16,485 

86‘8 

267 

0*2 

26*0 

47,063 

63,806 

20i 

Eandhia, ... 

6,788 

8,714 

11,496 

17*0 

1,188 

2*0 

190 

63,876 

66,560 

882 

Muzaffarnaear, ... 

11,031 

7,336 

18,366 

27-0 

863 

1*6 

88*6 

4 1,886 

61,105 

421 


13,396 

3,869 

16.264 

30*1 

930 

HE 

80*6 

38,401 

64,896 

118 

Charthawal, ... 

6,199 

6,104 

10,303 

18*0 

1,934 

30 

81*0 

46,098 

57,385 

1,666 

¥ur Chhap&r, ... 

6,911 

8,683 

9,434 

80*0 

359 

07 

80*7 

49,138 

58,986 

892 

Oordhanpur, 

6,087 

1,666 

6,642 

16*3 

1,708 

3*8 

16*6 

84,919 

48,363 

... 

Jansath, ... 

10,796 

1,461 

13,267 

800 

\ 

... 

••• 

48,969 

61,286 

46 

KbtUauli, 

18 897 

16,667 

27.964 

47*0 


••• 

S«# 

31,666 

69,610 

976 


89,366 

9,431 

31,796 

500 

' ... 

•to 

M* 

47,696 

79,191 

116 

Bbukarheri 

17,679 

19,040 

» 86,619 

44*9 

m 

m 

46 0 

46|II6 

68,684 

986 

Total, ... 

165,787 

98,160 

1 

1 247,877 

242 

88,471 

S'9 

86*6 

747,987 

1,018,276 

83,498 


> I am chiefly indebted to this return and the printed and manuscript records of the settlement fo 
the materials for this account of the transfers. 
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The area confiscated daring the mutiny given in column 6 is taken froin 
the manuscript parganah reports, and the area of confiscations in the last column 
is taken from the return made by Mr. Oadell in 1874. 

To complete these statistics, the transfers from 1862 to 1870 in the upland 
portions of the parganahs revised by Mr. Cadcll are given below 


• 

Parganah. 

Total area. 

1 

Private sale, 
&c. 

Transfen by 

Public sale. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

J&Qsath, ... 

61,963 

6,861 

. 776 

7,136 

FtirChhap&r, «•, 

66,747 

3,314 

1,110 

8,464 

Mnzaifiirnagar, ... 

69,6)4 

4,808 

1,173 

6,481 

Blmkarheti, ... ... 

64,577 

8,696» 

863 

1 

9,557 

Khatauli, ... ... ... 

62,393 

6,430 

3,818 

10,348 

Bhuma, ... ... ... 

48,983 

8,363 

862 

9,124 

Total, ... 

8,64,067 

36,890 

8,695 

44,986 


Cdite of original proprietors and area in acres remaining with them exmpt from 
transfer on the expiration of Mr, ThorntorCs settlement in 1861. 


Parganah. 


1 

4 

1 

i 

o 

i 

'm 

« 

1 

1 

• 

i 

1 

Shaikhs. 

1 

Biluches. 

Others. 

Total. 

Bhimli, 

K4ndhla, 


89,493 


8,736 

1,816 

2,179 

89 

1,090 

2,456 

1,279 

131 

8,644 

61,944 

... 

30,979 

6 

18,923 

6,866 

3,912 

1,810 

676 

•SO 

4,860 

•53,876 

Th&na BhaWan, 

Ml 

4,028 

889 


16,673 

2,433 

302 

9,649 

239 

1,606 

8,787 

SI, 701 

«.‘MS 

fiudhana. 

... 

9,079 

1,409 

1,461 

18,489 

475 

IS 

... 

4,101 

4,407 


10,718 

8hik6rpor, 

... 

26,388 

8,036 

1,656 

879 

34 

609 

... 

6,161 

47,063 

Baghra, 


Details not forthcoming. 





3,853| 

1,887 

8,018 


Jhanjhina, 

Charth&wal, 

... 

17.947 

... 

5,440 

8,481 

1,663 

91 

2,140 

48,317 

... 

8,928 

19,839 

b«i 

... 

14,269 

•M 

6,884 

3,*687 

... ' 

••• 

1.694 

46,098 

KairSna, ** 

.1. 

4t,098 

... 

1,962 

182 

80 

... 

4,389 

61,193 

Oordbanpnr, 


MU 

469 

80 076 

... 

427 

... 

‘4 6 

1,673 


3,447 

34,910 

Bl^oli) 

1 *. 

6,887 

767 

11,666 

11,049 

1,978 

9,079 

1 *. 

9,680 

46,674 

MuiaflEarnagar, 

BhukarherL 

POr Chhiipar, 

... 

669 

4,457 

899 

1,648 

18,266 

410 

MO 

6,647 

10,796 

18,260 

9,919 

147 

7,238 

18 

MO 

10,748 

8,608 

41,886 

45.116 

... 

9*^18 

12,656 

9,068 

651 

8,702 

864 

4,551 

••• 

••• 

8,696 

40,189 

Total, 

- 

1,88,610 

48,294 

1,80,363 

73,701 

40,968 

46,985 

26,077 

15,819 

3,914 

69,956 

W.., 
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Guft lcter» and area in ame trani/erred hy private andfot^ eatee hetween 1841 
and 1861, exdueite ef eonfiteotwiO. ' 
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shewing castes of transferrees at private - and f oread sales between 
^ 1841 and 1861, eaelusive of confiscations. ' 



Bobra, 

Mah&jaUf 

Gfijar. 

Shaikh, 

Brahman. 

Marbal, 

BuJpto. 

OUMt*, 


Up to nearly the close of thelast oentniy the Bfirha Sajyids owned the gieator 
portion of the eastern parganahs of the distriot, and| 
SsyyU loHM. exoqit in a few Pathftn and Shaikh villages, wen U^s 

only hudlordfl. After the sa^ of Jhnsath the power of the Sayyids began ^ 
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wane ; many of them went into exile, and the Gdjar Rfyaa^ of Landhanra an^ 
Bahsiima usurped the Sayyid villages. At the conquest the Sayyids returned, 
and were, in many casesj restored to possession, but, as a rule, the representa- 
tives of the families which had throughout held the highest position seem to* 
3i th tah 'L I'heir ancestors, and have 

been distinguished mainly by the reckless extravagance 
which has ruined so many ancient and once powerful families in their e6brt to 
maintain a style of living to which their resources were no longer equal* In this 
way, the descendants of Ehdnjahan, the Sayyid minister of the Emperor 
SbAhjabAn, have lost nearly all the large estates they once possessed in parganah 
KhAtauli and much of their lands in JAnsath and Muzaflkrnagar. In KhAtauli 
only, the lesser Sayyids have, in any way, held their own. Their lands have 
passed into the hands of the Jats of Maulaheri, Tagas^ the Marhal Naw^b of 
KaruAl, and the Sayyids of Junsath, and here Baniyas have not acquired much 
land. In the Sayyid parganah of JAnsath there have been far fewer transfers, 
but the MahAjan family of Taira early got a footing in the parganah, and on 
their decay, the lands w|iich they had acquired fell, for the most part, into the 
hands of a Baniya family which had prospered under the protection of the 
Sayyids of JAnsath. The heads of the JAnsath families have shown more 
intelligence and shrewdness than their KhAtauli clansmen, nor have they 
thought it incumbent on themselves to support the dignity of their families by 
the extravagance which has ruined the descendants of KhAnjahAn. Though 
JAts and Uajputs have succeeded in acquiring a little land in this parganah, 
and the NawAb of KamAl has purchased two villages, the greater part of the 
Sayyid losses has gone to swell the domains of the heads of the clan. 

In Bhukarheri the Sayyids of Morna and Tisha have lost much, and the 
influence of the Landhaura Raja made this parganah an early prey to the 
MahAjan family which held the offlce of treasurer to the Baja. The lesser 
Sayyids, too, fell to the usurer, but since 1840 the Tisha Sayyids have begun 
to recover much of their property, and many villages have come into the hands 
of the Sambalhera Sayyids. In the lowlands of the Ganges khMir, where 
cultivation is so risky and cultivators so few and so difiicult to retain, the 
greater portion of the area has passed out of the hands of the old proprietors to 
Baniyas. Here, perhaps, the money-lenders make as good landlords as any 
one else, for though improvement is not to be looked for from them, their ^own 
interests will prevent them from oppressing their tenants. In Bhiima Sam 
balhera the kJiddir was owned by many small proprietors who lived close by and 
managed their own lands, and, besides, this portibn of the Ganges valley has not 
deteriorated so much as the corresponding tract to the north, so that transfers are 
fewer. In the uplands of Bhdma, the Sayyids of MfrAnpur, who rose to eminence 
Oh the ruin of th^ir JAnsath brethren, have lost much of thmr posBessioiuk . 
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b Uie Muzaffaniaj;ar tahsil there were fewer Bayyids^ and thern have been, 

Mucaflarnagartaliai. ^«reft>re, fewer extensive transfers. In parganah 
Hnzaffaimagar the descendants of Eh&njah4n have 
gone steadily to decay, and the Naw4b of Karndl, whose ancestor held the 
pargani^ at the conquest, has purchased largely, as also has the head of the 
Batiberi Sayyids. Transfers have been numerous, but chiefly to the classes 
already owning land in the parganah. In Pur Ghhapdr the Landhaura 
treasurer bought up the not very well assured rights of the J4nsath Sayyids, 
who now own no land in the parganah. Some of the village communities 
admitted to engage for the revenue on the death of Raja Ramdaydl, in 1815, 
early fell into the Baniyas’ hands, but, since the construction of the canal, J4ts 
and Tagas have more than held their own, and even Gdjars have lost but little, 
whilst the loss of the ruined hhAdir towards the Solan! is little felt. In Baghra 
the Sayyids have lost much land to the money-lenders, whilst J&t villages have 
kept their own. In Gharthdwal, where the IKorna Sayyids held large posses* 
sions, transfers have been comparatively few, notwithstanding the losses which 
recurring famines have caused in a very insufficiently i|;rigated tract. Sayyids 
have, however, lost most; next came Rajputs and Tagas. Gordhanpur was 
originally held almost entirely by Gujar owners, and money-lenders only 
appeared when the western portion of the parganah, hbout 1857, deteriorated 
BO suddenly and completely as to ruin the owners before the state of affairs 
became generally known. Gdjars, however, still hold the greater part of the 
parganah. 

There have been fewer transfers in tahsil Budh&na than in any other tahsfl 
in the district, and in the tahsil, fewest in the parganah 
in which village cultivating communities predominate. 
Ip parganah Budhdnaonly about one*tenth of the area changed hands between 
1840 and 1860, and Rajpdts, J&ts, and Tagas still retain the greater part of their 
possessions. In Shik&rpur the J4ts and Pathdns are the principal losers, and a few 
Tagas, Rajpdts, and Mahdjans have lost some land. One turbulent Jdt community 
mined itself by murdering a Bauiya intruder, and another never recovered from 
the punishment inflicted on it for the murder of its Baniya enemies during th& 
mutiny. In Kdndhla, the J4ts, Gujars, Rajpdts, Mahdjans and Musalmdns have 
lost seventeen per cent, of their possessions between 1841 and 1861. Altogether 
the old proprietors in this tahsil have retained the greater portion of their poa^ 
sessions, awd the alienation statements show how little even comparatively heavy 
assessments cause transfers when compared with reckless extravagance in 
the owner themselves as exhibited in the eastern parganahs of the Mnzaffamagat 
and Jdnsath tahsils. In the Jdnsath tahsil the alienations range from 20 per 
cent of the total area in Jdnaath to 50 per cent in Bhdma, and in the Mozaffim- 
nagar tahsil fixnn 15 per cent, in Gordhanpur to 30 per cent in Baghra, whibt 
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in the Bndh^a tabsil the percentages are in the Bndhina parganab^ 17 
in Edndhia, and 25*8 in Sbik&rpur. 

In the ShAmli tah^l the parganahs of Th&na Bhawan and Shfimli are similar 
in their general features although the latter is mor^ 
ebSmli tahsii. fertile. In both parganahs the land to the east of the 

Earsuni is without sufficient means of irrigation, and in Thdna Bhawan, espe- 
cially, Government aid will always be required in seasons of drought; buf to the 
west of the river the land is over-saturated and water-logged by excessive irri- 
gation from the eastern Jumna canal. Thus the eastern tract requires State 
aid in the shape of rajbahas, whilst the western tract requires similar aid in the 
shape of drainage lines and the reduction of the number of existing rajbahas. 
In Shdmli the Jats have been the principal losers, and those of Shdmli 
have lost ground owing to their turbulent character, but generally the old pro- 
prietors are now keeping their own. GRie smal I Biluch, Pathdn, and Shaikh land- 
owners have lost nearly all that they possessed, but Jats still own two-thirds of 
the parganah. The head of the Shaikhzddahs of Thdna Bhawan rebelled dur- 
ing the mutiny, and his property was confiscated, but both beforeand after 1857 
the lesser Shaikh families lost their lands. The Patbdns and Biluches, through 
extravagance, and still more through indulgence in the expensive luxury of liti- 
gation, have gone far to'ruin themselves, and the money-lenders have obtained 
a larger proportion of the revenue-free than of the revenue- paying land, lit 
Jhanjhdna the same characteristics hold good with regard to Pathdns, Bildches, 
and indeed the whole lesser Musalmdn proprietary body, and although the 
transfers between 1840 and 1860 amount to seventeen per cent, of the total area, 
Musalmdns lost more than half. The parganah is a poor one, cultivation is 
backward, population scanty*, irrigation defective, and the management of v9- 
lages no easy task. In Kairdna the losses during the same period cover 1Q*7 
per cent, of the total area, and two-thirds of them have fallen on the Gdjars,^ and 
here the improved circumstances of the tract would seem to give an impulse to 
transfers, for the canal increasing the productiveness of the tract and making 
management more easy, the money-lender becomes more anxious to get the 
land into his own hands and less willing to leave it in the hands of his debtor. 
In Bidanli there is less land in the hands of the non-agricuHnral classes than 
there was thirty years ago, but this is mainly due to the light assessments which 
the Sayyid proprietors now enjoy. Although money-lenders h^d morc^land 
in the Shdmli tahsil than they held in the Bndhdna tahsil prior to 1840, since 
then their progress has been slow, and that they have made any is entirely due 
to the large purchase of confiscated estates after the Uintiny. It is mudi 
to be regretted,” writes Mr. Oadell, ihat they were ever allowed this opportu- * 
nity of enriching themselves, for, owing to skilful combination, the capita&ts sA « 
the district managed about that time to obtain for most inadequate snins estates 
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. which, if retained by Government for a few years and then sold in smaller 
plots, would have brought a more adequate price, while their acquisition by 
residents would have been more productive of good to the neighbourhood ” 
. Transfers have been fewest where village communities owned most of the 

_ , , lands, and greatest where Musalm&ns have been pro- 

General results. . , , , , « , i i ^ 

prietors. In the early days of our rule the transters 

of nmfch Sayyid property was, doubtless, duo to the rigidity of our system 
of collectioir, while in a few estates in Bhtima Sambnlhera severity of assessment 
may, have been, in some degree, the cause. In Pdr Chhap&r, however, the 
village communities, some fifty to seventy years ago, paid a higher revenue for 
land, then dry, than they now pay for it though water is available for nearly all 
the land that can utilise irrigation and though prices have so greatly risen. In 
Baghra, Shik&rpur, Kdndhla, Shdmli, and Budhana many of the best villages 
pay less now than they paid immediately after the conquest. Of all castes, the 
Tagas cling most resolutely to tlieir land, and in Pur Chhapdr they have stood 
their ground. The inaptitude for self-government o{. a Jat community often 
mars its efficiency in keeping as well as in acquiring land, while Rajpiits and 
Gdjars have now lost much of the security which their old character for tur- 
bulence gave them. In industrious and successful agriculture not a few Gujar 
comronnitics now come near to the best iu the district* and pay as high rents 
and reveune as their neighbours, but, on the whole, they have lost more land 
than other castes. They are less industrious than the Jats and Tagas, and, as 
a rule, form an easier and safer prey than the Rajputs. When reduced to the 
position of cultivators they are more tractable than the Rajput and less sternly 
mindful of their real or fancied wrongs. But Muhammadans have, as a body, 
lost far more than any Hindu caktes. Even ponverts to Isldm are less 
industrious and more extravagant than their Hindu brethren, and the Sayyid, 
Pathdu, Shaikh, and few Mughal families in tlie district are now, as a rule, 
more or less decayed. Although the converted Rajpdt family of the Marhal 
Nawdb of Karnal and the Sayyids of Jdnsath, Ratheri, Samballiera and Jaula 
have bought up much land from their co-religionists, Muhammadans, all through 
the district, have lost ground greatly, and even whore transfer statements ara 
not against them, the tendency has been to bring the land of the small Musalm&n 
proprietprs into the hands of a. few wealthy families. 

In very few cases, however, even amongst tlio Musalmdns and Gujars, can 
Tumsfws Bot due to the the pressure of the land-revenue be justly given as the 
pressure of the usessmente. these transfers. Other influences have been 

at work, as the iutrigi^ of the Baniyas on the one side and the idleness and 
^f^travagance of the Sayyid, Pathdu and nau-Muslim landowners, and the lazjr 
thriftlessnesB of the Gujar proprietary body on the other. ^ On this point 
mr. Qadell is in accord with Messrs. Keeno, Colvin, Grant, and Martin, for he 
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writes:— “The statement of transfers of land held free of revenue is an addi- 
tional proof of the fact that transfers in this district have, for the most part, 
been uninfluenced by the assessments. In Khdtauli, Muzaffarnagar, and Baghra, 
in which pargauahs Sayyid mxdju were most extensive, transfers have been 
nearly as numerous as in the revenue-paying portion of the parganah, and the 
money-lenders have made greater way than elsewhere, notwithstanding the 
considerable purchases whicli have been made by wealthy Sayyids ancir by the 
Naw&b of Kama!. This circumstance is easily accounted for by the extreme 
attraction which revenue-free land presents to the petty Baniya’s mind. If 
one may judge from the conduct of the most extensive landowners, they prefer 
investing their money in revenue-paying estates ; for the same money they 
acquire proprietary rights over greatly more extensive tracts, and obtain more 
.extended influence. But to the petty Baniya, the freedom from Government 
interference, the certainty that, however he may rack rent, ho is beyond the 
reach of the assessing officer, these considerations, rather than mere security 
and the advantage which freedom from assessment gives in the event of im- 
provements, which arc very rarely effected, form a charm which proves so attrac- 
tive to the small money-lender, and it is likely enough that permanent settle- 
ment would merely increase the desire of the money-lenders to acquire land 
without in any way increasing the ability of tlie present landlords to resist 
their encroachments. In Bhukarheri, Charlhdwal, Kandhla, and Jhanjhdiia, in 
which the extent of revenue-free land is very considerable, it is owned for the 
most part by Shaikh brotherhoods, and in most such communities there are 
generally one or two careful managers or prosperous officials, who buy up the 
land of their poorer brethren and keep it out of the hands of the money-lenders ; 
imd, in the last-named parganah, the encroachments have been at the expense of 
the Pathdns. In Thdna Bhawan the misconduct of the Shaikhs and the extra- 
vagance of the Pathdns are both responsible for the transfers ; but the statistics 
regarding this parganah are obviously incorrect. In Bidauli, Shaikh and Say- 
yid mudfiddrs, as well as proprietors of revenue-paying land, have fairly stood 
their ground.*’ 

* Mr. Martin in his Baghra report writes : — As I moved through the paN 
ganah in 1862-63, the complaints against the usurious 
Bamyas as landlords. fraudulent practices of the Baniyas met me in 

every village almost that I visited, end I feel it my bounden duty to pierce on 
record my opinion that it is a most serious matter.”' In his remarks on parga- 
nah Kdndhla, Mr. A. Colvin notices the proprietary body of that parganah 
as aflording, in one view, a good specimen of estates uiider the various kinds of 
management. Mabdjan landholders and village communities are there sidii 
by side. Taking those villages in which there were, as fat. ^ could be se^, 
no disturbing influences, wh^e the inhabitantr were of all classes and' the 
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former revenue was fairly assessed, the conclusion arrived at was altogether in 
favour of the village communities. Their villages were full and substantial, culti- 
vation was incessant^ careful, and of the best crops. The members of the coparco** 
nary body were, as a rule, fine, intelligent independent men, ready to give a pleasant 
answer, out-spoken and self-reliant. Their cattle were numerous and well cared 
for. Ardzans of all kinds were to be found in these villages, and the general im* 
presBwn left was that comfort and abundance prevailed.” In villages held in 
Eamind^ri tenure by owners of other castes, Mr. Colvin says that all the signs of 
comfort and content disappear. He writes of them : — The site is covered by 
a few huts of M&lis or Chamars. The cultivation consists mainly of the poorer 
crops ; there is less manure and therefore less sugar-cane, cotton and maize. 
The culdvators are miserably poor and ignorant, without interest, self-reliance, , 
or intelligence. All the material with which education lias to deal is waning, 
and all the qualities which form tho basis of rational prosperity arc discouraged 
or destroyed. Whore cultivators have a right of occupancy, which, however^ 
seldom occurs in villages owned by Mahajans, the characteristics of the village 
are similar to those of villages held by proprietary conyniinities: there are the 
same substantial houses, the same abundance of cattle, and tho same air of inde- 
pendence and self-reliance amongst tho residents.” 

The distinction is not an accidental one, and is the fcsult of a system which 
is daily going on in most districts in these provinces. 

ed by Mahajan landhold- metljod in which tho original landholders are first re- 
era, ^ 

duced to cultivators, and finally driven away, is matter 

of daily experience. At different times I have had opportunities of seeing it in 

its different stages. If the landlord has not bought the cult>vating rights, he first 

gets the patwari on his side. Ho then commences a career of suits for arrears 

of rent, refusing to divide the grain when ripe, and preferring to embarrass the 

cultivators by subsequent litigation. Tho cultivators, on their side, are nothing* 

loth, and enter on the contest in the hope of dispossessing tho proprietor or' 

woriying him out of his estate. The former party never, tho latter only under 

the prospect of ruin, wishes for compromise. Decrees and balances accrue, the 

onltivators are unable to meet the acbuinulated demands ; at last a suit for ouster 

is brought, and the cultivators lose their right of occupancy. From that mo-' 

ment the fight is over. The landlord lets out his fields to men from other viU 

lages, the old cultivators disperse, the site is abandoned, the houses fall in, the 

high-walled enclosures are levelled, and in a corner of the village a space 

ill deaied for the low hfilis df M&lis or the yards of Chamars. The principal 

season leading to the adoption of such a line of action 1 believe to be that the 

Mahfyan landlordSf||)e8 noti^ see in what his real interest consists. He looks for 

increased proj§ts from an increased share in the ^produce of the land, not from 
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an increase in the produce itself : hence he seeks to ciiltivate it with men who 
T^ill not haggle about their share. Tho independent qualities of Jdts and Raj- 
piits are odious to him. The qualities that distinguish them are precisely those 
which he most dislikes. First-rate agriculture, unceasing labour, and an intelli- 
gent tenantry are not his object. He prefers indifferent tilftge and submissive- 
bands. And what in this district is done on a small scale would, if occasion 
offered, be re-produced on a much larger. Population is abundant and 'agri- 
culture is the chief resource. Hence, in as far as the village communities or 
cultivators vrith right of occupancy were destroyed, so far w<.uld the population 
depend for its subsistence on the terms which the Mabdjans chose to impose. 
But if the germs of social progress lie in the independence, the leisure, and the 
comfort of the mass, and to such independence, leisure, or comfort the tenure 
of tte MahAjan is fatal, does not a system, in an agricultural society, in pro- 
portion as it extends MahAjan tenures and destroys the village cominunitios, and 
the oocupancy tenants, militate against tho conditions of social advancement? 
Indeed, it is difficult to See what benefit can at present be expected from large 
native landholders in this part of India. They do not understand the duties 
of landlords. They have no enterprize or wdsh to improve the country and 
forward its social prosperity, and they would be the very last to interest them- 
selves about tho education or progress of the masses. All experience, I believe, 
proves, even if all a priori reasoning had failed to point out, that, as a rule, 
among an agricultural people great landlords and a flourishing community are 
incompatible ; and most assuredly of all great landlords tho least likely to belie 
eiperience would be tho sahukdrs of this district. A few largo estates are in 
every way desirable, but what seems so objectionable is the tendency to have 
nothing but large estates.’^ ' 

In speaking of the general prosperity of the village communities, especially in 
Exceptions to tho rule of KAndhIa, ShAmli, and JhanjliAna, only those villages 
prosperity. fairly situated are intended, nor are those inhabited by 

Shaikh, PathAn, and Sayyid coimnunities hicluded. These villages have the form 
ot village organisation, but not tho life, and in them tho characteristics of the 
JAt and Eajpiit communities are altogether wanting though they are not worse 
cultivated nor more badly managed than the villages owned by absentee, 
money-lending proprietors. Some may object to the terms used by Mr. Colvin in 
describing the prosperity and intelligence of the village communities, an^ as he 
says, ** many natives, chiefly MusalmAns, whom our rule has inpoverished and 
who lived by the plunder of these very villages, hate them for their prosperity, 
and, contrasting their own fallen state with the spreadiiig villages and comfortable 
homos of their once defenceless subjects, are q^ver weary of enlarging 0 ^ , 
their ignorance, stupidity, insolence, and rascalifij|^^^ as titsso men are chiefly 
of the class who fill the ranks of the Q’ovemment service, they ^oatmhe t6 
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inoculate ^ith their own ideas a good many official and non-official Englishmen, 
But the source of native opinion should be searched , though the decaying Riusal* 
m&n iday be excused for flinging a last lie at the class whose prosperity depen- 
ded on his destruction. How far the present form of comm unity may be suited 
to a more advanced state of society is another question; but I should think tliat 
the necessary changes will bo brought about without the aid of legislation. 
The tendency in this district is to leave no land in common, every man holding 
in separate possession his cultivated, barren and inhabited land. The joint res- 
ponsibility remains unimj)aired, but every man gets the entire fruit of his own 
labour; hence suits for imperfect partition have been very numerous. Outsiders 
are doubtless still deterred from letting their money, go to tlio land, but, as has 
been said, in the present state of society here, there is a wide difference between j 
an outsider purchasing land and expending his money upon the land.** 

Inconnection with the transfers of land, Mr. Cadell writes thus of the Baniya 
Mr. Cadell’a opinion of landowners Justice compels mo to say that in this 
Baniya laudholders. district the Baniyas have, oh the whole, shown them- 

selves no worse than proprietors of other castes. Almost without any excoptiou, 
large proprietors have done nothing for their land, and Baniyas, if they do no- 
thing more, generally matiage to settle hamlets where population is deficient. 
It is only the smaller Baniya landlords that have time for detailed oppression, 
and the worst of these are certainly bad enough ; they treat their tenants as they 
do their debtors; their chief endeavour is to got them more and more into their 
hands, to reduce the occupancy tenant to the position of a teriaut-at-will, and if he 
is then troublesome, t. something above the cringing Ohamar, to eject him 
from the village. But the worst potty Baniya proprietor is equalled in harsh- 
ness aud surpassed in courage and determination by the bad SayyiJ or Pathdn 
landlord, and except that people resent oppression on the part of a now tyrant 
more than they do on that of an old one, it is likely that the unprivileged and 
unprotected cultivator would find little to choose between the two, between th# 
new landlord aud the old, and would probably prefer the Biioiya to the Patli&u, 
or the Shaikh or Jdt, if not to the Sayyid. The protected tenant, on the othgr 
hand, is safest with the old landlord, who has influenco enough to obtain from 
the tenant the not very valuable b*ut highly prized present of hay and straw, 
fuel, molasses, &o., upon which in many villages the Baniya can only count 
wheo the tenant is deprived of his rights. It is probably from the same cause, 
the feeling of the comparative security of their influence, that Sayyid landlords 
often allow to their tenants a freedom in building and in planting which the 
Baniya would never chwrfully yield ; and on the whole, the old proprietor^ if 
when ronsed he is a more^fjolent, is a. less insidious enemy than the new, and 
when be is on g^d ternm his tenants, is a more generous and kindlier friend. 
In most j^tances, indeed, the Worst feature of the Baniya landlord is bis conduct 
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in obfaining land, not; after its acquisition; and when the new proprietor has 
swindled cultivating proprietors out of their ancestral laud any terms between 
the two are impossible; and such villages furnish the worst instances of Baniya 
oppression ; and it is chiefly in the interest of the poor and ignorant that Govern-- 
ment interference is required, and can be productive of good. The reckless 
Sayyid knows well enough how his career of extravagance will end ; the petty 
owner needs what protection the law can give him from fraud, and good policy 
demands that every obstacle should be thrown in the way of the usurer obtaining 
land from the class which suffers most injustice during, and tlio greatest oppres- 
sion after, the acquisition by the money-lender of their ancestral land.” The 
following statement gives the official record of transfers of proprietary right for 
I fourteen years since the mutiny 
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Year. 

Number 

of 

cases. 

Aggrc- 
. gate 
revenue 
of 

prnpert;^ 

transfer- 

red. 

Nunibet 
of otbei 
cases. 

Total 

number 

of 
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Number 

of 

cases. 

Aggrc. 

gate 

revenue 

of 

property 

transfer- 

red. 

Succes- 

sion, 

number 

of 

eases. 

Mort- 

Rftgc, 

number 

of 

cases. 

Total 

number 

of 

eases. 



Rb. 




Rs. 




1860-61.... 

82 

1,172 

28 

110 

233 

6 620 

m 

220 

664 

1861-6S,... 

116 

4,690 

,602 

729 

' 334 

13,510 

1,064 

261 

1,649 

1862-63,... 

67 

2,047 

3! 

98 

243 

7,698 

100 

950 

1,298 

1868-64,... 

78 

2,832 

64 

132 

165 

6,589 

110 

2i0 

485 

1664-66,... 

66 

4,474 

82 

148 

244 

8,474 

81 

277 

609 

1 466-66,. •• 

81 

1,869 

138 

219 

838 

7,871 

80 

661 

979 

«866-67,... 

90 

2,716 

16S 

248 

308 

7,661 

74 

670 

1,059 

1867-66,... 

95 

2,826 

101 

196 

• 406 

8,488 

166 

646 

I,2i7 

1866-69,... 

139 

3,427 

74 

213 

461 

8,443 

69 

629 

1,149 

1860-70,... 

186 

8,224 

68 

193 

607 

7,298 

209 

673 

^.889 

1870 71,... 

178 

4,106 

64 

287 

804 

7,050 

228 

429 

66i 

1871-72,... 

189 

8,897 

63 

262 

888 

7,671 

193 

678 

1,249 

1872-78,... 

184 

8,426 

93 

277 

867 

1 16,160 

216 

498 

1,101 ^ 

1878-74,... 

117 

6.270 

65 

182 

1 

868 

6,828 

4li 

687 

1,367 
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The following table shows for each pargaiiah the numbers of cultivating 
proprietors, tenants having a right of occupancy and 
•reMhSby tS** tenants-at-will as ascertained in 1840 and 1860-63, 
with the area held by them and the average holding 
per head of each class. The total areas entered as held by each class in 1860 
.are probably accurate, but it is obvious that much of the land held without 
rights of occupancy must be cultivated by persons who hold other land either 
as cultivating proprietors or as occupancy tenants, and it is possible that not a 
few both of the owners and tenants have been entered twice over for land 
which they cultivate in diiferent estates or in distinct capacities, but, on the 
whole, the returns may bo considered as fairly accurate as the intricate nature 
of the investigation will allow. An examination of the records of the revision • 
of settlement confirms this view and shows that not a few of the cultivating 
proprietors cultivate land as occupancy-tenants and as tcnants-at-will in addi- 
tion to their own seer, and occupancy-tenants also hold as tenants-at-will, and 
v so far the old statistics are imperfect. • 

Occupancy statement for 1840 and 1860^. 


Class of occupiers. 

1 

SliAmli. 

Kandlila. 

Thiina Bhawauj 

BudhAna. 

■ 

ShikArpur. 

Baghra. 

1840. 

I860. 

1840. 

I860. 

1840.* 

1860. 

1840. 

1860. 

1840. 

>860. 

1840. 

I860. 


1 

Cnltivators with a 

SO 

1,779 

6 

2,358 

170 

585 

560 

1,688 

1,030 

2,668 

I.SIO 

2,447 

light of occu- 











Am held by them, 

89 

1,889 

29 

6,289 

, 936 

2,046 

2,869 

• 

8,890 

6,527 

7,496 

6,356 

MTl, 


A.R.P. 












Average area of 

4 1 32 

1 0 10 

4 3 13 

8 1 8 

5 2 1 

3 8 29 

6 0 35 

2 1 3) 

6 1 14 

2 3 9 

4 3 16 

a 9 15 

each holding. 
Teoants-at^will, ... 

5,475 

4,804 

4,440 

4,619 

2,453 

2,652 

2,776 

4,7?4 

3,476 

1 

6,864 

2,689 

5,019 

Average held by 

13,772 

14,053 

17,167 

17,547 

11,3S0 

14,495 

10,874 

13,467 

13,667 

15,195 

12,956 

12,488 

them. 











A.R.P. 










6 0 C 


Avenge area of, 

9 8 9 

8 8 99 

8 3 18 

8 3 18 

4 2 19| 

4 1 S 

3 3 27 

2 3 16 

.1 3 26 

2 2 16 

8 1 87 

each holding. 
Cultivating pro- 
prietors. 

Area held bythem,' 

4,708 

4,618 

8,362 

8.486 

2,244 

1,322 

2,269 

2,439 

8,967 

4,420 

1,744 

2,998 

83,666 

89,518 

84,782 

97,498 

17,463 

14,162 

17,943 

17,926 

25,100 

26,796 

16,900 

80,181 


A.B.P 












Average area of 

7 0 80 

6,1 87 

10 1 39 

7 3 13 

7 8 5 

10 1 31 


7 1 81 

6 1 12 

5 8 14 9 3 0 

64 88 

eadi holding. 






7 3 26| 




1 

L . 


A iy)r certain villages the returns for 1840 axe not forthcoming, and thongh the actual slatiatici 
of nil the Tillages are given for i860, the number of cultivators in tha vUltges for which the 1840 papeni 
were act proconble ate not included in the averages io order to make the comparison more, accurate 
complete. The average holdings ore given in acres, roods and poles. 
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Class of occupiers 

Jbanjl Aua. 

CbarthAwal. 

Ealrina. 

Qordhinpur. 

BidauU. 

' 1840. 

186(1. 

1840. 

186U. 

1840. 

1881. 

1840. 

1660. 1 

1840. 

I860. 

Cultivators with a 

16 

549 

896 

2,014 

17 

627 

192 

831 

862 

70s 

right of occu- 











Amount of land 

IS6 

843 

6,909 

11,618 

170 

2,246 

1,338 

1,414 


4,100 

held by them. 

Average area of 

A.R.P. 
7 3 10 

1 1 17 

7 2 34 

6 2 35 

10 0 0 

4 1 2 

6 3 36 

4 1 8 

• 

6 1 28 

6 S 28 

holding. 






2,388 





Tenants at-will, ... 

2,1 i3 

2,016 

?,623 

3,5)4 

2,614 

14,945 

1,076 

1,466 

1,976 

1,231 

/mount of land 

8,924 


14,892 

11,210 

18,220 

4,886 

6,482 

i 7,448 

6,866 

held by them. 




Average of hold- 
ing. 

Cultivating pro- 

A.R. 1‘. 
4 0 86 

3 2 39 

4 0 I7i 

3 0 26 

5 2 36; 

6 2 3 

4 2 7 

S 2 38 

5 3 14 

6 0 27 

1,916 

2,038 

1,734 

2,046 

1,321 

1,484 

608 

628 

7J3 

1,026 

prietors. 1 











Amount of land 

19,576 

16,426 

18,390 

21,621 

16,860 

1,8176 

8,967 

9,212 

11,284 

10,078 

held by them. 

1 

1 





Average of holding. 

A.R.P.i 
10 0 85 

1 

89 1 

10 2 17 

10 a 11 

11 2 22 

12 0 84 

14 3 16 

14 8 6 

16 3 12 

9 3 18» 


Class of occupiers. 

Piir Chhapar. 

> 

Muzaifarnagar 

Bhukarheri. 

Jauli JSnsath. 

Kh6tauli. 

Bhdma 

Sambalhera. 

1840. 1 

1860. 

,1840 

I860. 

1840. 

I860. 

1840. 

1860. 

1840. 

1860. 

1S40. 

1860. 

Cultivators with 

848 

1,774 

714 

2,627 

78' 

8,077 

318 

3,461 

732 

3,262 

486 

2,411 

right of occupan- 












cy. 

Amount of land 

6,076 

(4,593 

8,241 

17,950 

9,748 

26,071 

3,87(J 

26,050 

8,863 

19,565 

4,761 

18,508 

held by them. 

Average area of 

A.R.P 
17 1 28 

8 0 3« 

11 2*7 

7 0 1: 

12 ^ 0 

8 2 0 

'2118 

7 1 0 

12017 

6 0 2 

8 3 21 

7 280 

holding. 


3,180 


i 









Tcnants-at-will, 

2,710 

4,121 

3,322 

2,491 

8,3-8 

2,79 i 

4,051 

17,071 

2,724 

3,162 

12,217 

3,162 

8,108 

14,896 

Amount of land 

10,918 

11,786 

25.316 

16,982 

25,965 

14,087 

37,149 

22,898 

24,620 

held by them. 









1 


Average of hold- 
ing. 

Cultivating pro- 

A.R.P. 
4 0 6 

8 9 80 

6 0 3 

14 3 10 

10 ) 81 

4 0 35 

1319 

4 0 80 

8184 

8 8 18 

7 8 9 

481 

1,371 

1,614 

344 

662 

293 

713, 

222 

481 

706 

1,107 

I64! 

868 

prietors. 

Amount of land 

17,146 

14,776 

6,434 

7,986 

6,762 

6,7 >6 

7,087 

6,642 

7,790 

8,682 

3,747 

7)811 

held by them. 












Average of hold- 

A.R.P. 
12 2 1 

9 3 1 

18 2 32 

14 0 33 

* 

19 3 0 

9 1 21 

SI 3 28 

13 3 9 

1108 

7 8 0 

22880 

2I81I 

ing* 


1 


1 










These tables give a total number of cultivating proprietors in 1840 0 / 3,099^ 
holding 47,965 acres, and in 1860 of 4,735 persons holding 52,501 acres ; occe- 
pancy tenants in 1840 numbered 3,327 persons and held 41,554 acyes, and in 
1860 they numbered 16,502 persons and held 121,737 acres ; while ienants-ai- 
will, in 1840, numbered 17,999 persons and held 146,850 acres, and in 1860 
numbered 20,^06 persons and held 85,988 acres. 
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The following statement shows the details of oconpancy of the six Ganges 

Revigion of 1871 73 parganahs as recorded daring the revision in 

1871-73:- 


Chhapdr, Muzaffarragar. Bhukarkm. KhdtauH. 


Class of cultivators. 


I.— Fbofbibtobs. 

Number of pereong, 
Area held as geer, 



Area held as geer, 17,617 487 8,596 1,104 7,013 103 8,483 718 6,»70 8,656 

A. B,F. 9 

Average area of holding,... 10 2 8 6 25 0 9 O 29 33 I 88 12 0 88 5 94 10 0 33 60 3 9 17 2 81 SO 1 89 

Area held as occupancy 706 32 426 162 317 80 ... 156 MO 

tenants. 

Number of persons, ... 198 6 73 21 63 ... 53 .. 65 8 

A.R.F. 

Average holding as such,... 3 2 li 5 1 18 5 3 18 7 88 0 5 0 5 l 2 I ... 2 8 14 17 2 0 

Area held as tenants^t- S12 ... 487 115 154 7 229 80 247 I6i 

will. 

Number of persons, ... 268 ... 128 18 64 *1 loi 23 62 26 

A.R.r. 

Average holding as such,... 3 0 14 ... 3 3 10 6 1 22 3 3 16 7 2 1 3 3 1 35 8 3 37 6 1 9 


2 8 14 17 2 0 


Total holdings, 

Average holding, ... 

II.— OCCUPAKOY TENAKTS. 

Number of persons, ... 

Area held by them, 


Average holding, ... I 9 I 38: 
Area held by them as 2,808 

tenants-at-will 

Number of persons, ... 400 


^19,1^5 469 9,609 1,871 7,484 110 8,792 798 6,773 6,960 

11 2 16 6 2 17 10 0 26 29 0 27 12 8 396 2 10 2 18 11 2 88 18 3 1021 2 16 


1,438 6 2,706 187 1,741 1 2,490 

18,641 60 21,137 1,367 26,750 3 20 512 

A.RP. ' 

,9 I 38 8 1 13 7 3 10 9 3 25 15 1 18 3 8 0 


391 ’,949 


11 2,473 1,647 

291 27,983 19,455 

1 82 11 1 10 II 3 10 
247 6,480 2,817 

26 628 471 


Average holding as such, 
Total holding, 

Avenge holding, 

III.— Temants-at-will. 

Number of persons, 

Area held by them, 

Avenge holding, ... 


400 ... 776 59 806 ... 431 26 628 471 

IA.R.P. 

6 3 1 ... 6 2 0 6 2 20 6 1 19 ... 5 0 16 9 2 0 10 1 11 6 3 37 

16,944 50 26,398 1,749 28,699 8 22,711 638 34,418 22,272 

A. II. P. 

11 0 14 8 1 13 9 1 2 12 3 1 16 I 87 8 9 1 99 48 3 26 13 8 26 13 2 f 


1 1,616 211 1,189 85j 1,312 154 878 # 747 

2 11,691 2,491 10,088 489j 10,718 849 9,206 8,367 

2 7 0 16 11 8 9 8 1 31 5 7 8 0 27 5 2 2 10 1 37 II 0 32 


In 1841 there were 2,613 occupancy tenants, holding 33,485 acres in this 
tract ;^n the revenue-paying area their number increased to 12,425, holding 
131,803 acres, in 1873 : in 1841 cultivating proprietors numbered 2,755 souls, 
holding 41,531 acres; and in 1873 there were 4,629, holding 53,735 acres. Ten- 
ants-at-will have fallen from 13,878, holding 121,465 acres in 1841 to 6,708, 
holding 79,471 acres in 1873, a remarkable commentary on the operation of 
Act X. of 1859. 
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In several parganahs the census of ploughs and plough-catUe gives about 25 
acres per plough and six acres per bullock, but in an 
Piougli-ian s. ordinary second-class estate with less than the general 

average of sand and possessing flush irrigation from the canal a holding of 
fifteen acres is considered enough for one fully-equipped plough. The area be- 
longing to each plough varies with the character of the soil and the facilities for 
irrigation. The enormous area of sand and the careless cultivation which pre- 
vails in sandy tracts increase the plough area. Thus in Jdnsath a plough 
covers 16 acres of good land and 9 acres of bad land, whilst in the neighbour- 
ing parganah of Khatauli the average plough area is 14 J acres of good land 
and 5 aores of bad. Many estimates havo been made of the average area of 
holdings and the profits derived from them. In this district the Deputy 
Collector for settlement thinks that 150 pukka bfghas, or 75 aores, with four 
4-bullock ploughs, would be considered a large holding ; 60 pukka bighas, or 
BO acres, would be a middling-sized holding, and 25 pukka bighas, or 12 J acres, 
would be a small holding. All such generalizations, however, must bo purely 
hypothetical as the quality of the soil and the character of the crop are two 
important elements which must vary in almost every case. If the soil were 
rich and good, then 20 acres of land would be considered a large farm for a 
single cultivator. Mr. 'Williams thinks that, generally speaking, 20 acres, or 
40 pukka bighas, would bo considered a large holding, and anything under ten 
acres a small one. This calculation comes nearer to the estimates made by the 
tahsild&rs than that of the Deputy Collector. The tahsili estimates give 100 
to 150 kwAcha bighas ^throo kuchcha bfghas are equal to one p'tkka bigha) with 
four ploughs as a large holding, 70 to 75 kuchcha bighas with two ploughs as 
a middling holding, and 30*to 50 kuchcha bighas with one plough as a small 
holding. Mr. Williams writes : — The minimum probably applies to the 
majority of cultivators, and where we get to holdings of 150 kuchcha bighas 
and upwards sub-tenants are almost always in possession. The Settlement 
Deputy Collector is of opinion that not more than 33 pukka bighas, or about 
100 bighas, say from 12 J to 15 acres, can be kept under cultivation by 
•one 4-bullock plough in the year. Everything hero depends on the dili- 
gence of the cultivator, the nature of the sbil and the number and quality of 
the cattle. The extent of land cultivable by a single plough with a pair of 
ordinaiy bullocks is probably never more than 50 
hoWtog”“ kuchcha bighas. A couple of good bnllocb, worth fts. 100 

the pair, might however possibly get over 70 or 75 
bighas, if not more. Double the number, and the work done will be propor- 
tionately greater, if the cultivator is diligent. Two pairs of bullocks are 
generally driven in one plough. The Deputy^s calculation about the profits 
derivable from a holding of five acres are of a most discouraging nature and 


Oatturnof a five-acre 
holding. 
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afford a dismal prospect to tho speculator : outturn for average good land irri- 
gated only Rs. 6 per month ; if unirrigated, Rs. 6, and if hMr or sandy soil, 
Rs. 4. 

. Ho stigmatises an estimate of Rs. 12-8-0 a month as being utterly un- 
trustworthy. Wo therefore see that the annual value of tho outturn would be, 
under the most favourable circumstances, only Rs. 96 a year, or, say, Rs. 100 in 
round* numbers. From this deduct Rs. 32 for rent to tho zamind4r, Rs. 10 
for canal water, and Rs. 32 for tho expenses of cultivation,^ and only 
Rs. 22, or at the outside Rs. 26, profit will be loft for tho unfortunate cultivator. 
My own personal enquiries tend to confirm the conclusion that such a holding 
would under no circumstances yield tho cultivator Rs. 8 a month. Tho vari- 
ous estimates before me range from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3, and there can be 
little doubt that it would take five acres of remarkably good land indeed to 
support a family. An income of Rs. 48 a year or tho equivalent in kind is 
generally considered to justify a man in attempting to rear a iamily, but it is 
impossible to understand how his offspring can possibly survive the experi- 
ment, unless their means of subsistence be eked out b^ soiuething else besides 
agriculture. There can ho little doubt that the solution of the difficulty is to 
be found in our criminal statistics.’’ The average holding throughout the 
Ganges canal tract is a littlo over eleven acres, with an average rental of 
Rs. 36-7-9, giving an average rent-rate of Rs. 3-4-5 per acre. 

Rents in this district may bo divided into throe classes : zahti^ hatdiy and 

^ tashkhis. Tho first is where cash is paid for certain 

Bents. , * 

crops at rates varying according to tho kind of crops. 

Thus sugar, cotton, maize and chari or fodder are called zabti crops, and yielded 

in 1860 a rent averaging Rs. 17, Rs. 8i, Rs. 4 and ^Rs. 3 per acre respectively, 

but since then these rents, like those of all other lands, have risen considerably. 

In 1841 the average zabti rates per aero for tho whole district were sugar-cane, 

Rs. 14-7 ; cotton, Rs. 6-6-5 ; chiri or fodder, Rs. 2-6-0, and maize, Rs. 3-3-6. 

BMi is whore the rent is taken in kind by actual division of tho produce : where 

an appraisement of the value is made it is termed kunkiit, Tho landowner’s 

share of the produce is usually two-fifths, though in bad villages it falls as* 

low as one-third, and in some instances as much as one-half is taken. Those 

rates are also called nijkdri rates and prevail to a great extent in bhd^achdra 

villages, and, indeed, as will be seen, throughout the district generally. 

TashklUs or sardsari is where the laud, whether surplus or not, is lot out to 

cultivators, often belonging to other villages, at so much per bigha, irrespective 

of the crop sown, but divided into irrigated and dry. Six of the local kuchcha 

bighas or two pukka bfghas are equivalent to an acre, and the rent varies from 

^ The Btook-in-trade represented by one plough has been given on a previous page, and Implies 
a capiUl of Be. 96 to Bs. 124. 
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three rupees to twelve annas per acre. Another class of rents is known as 
‘ bilrmkta' where a lump sum in money or a fixed quantity of grain is given for 
so many fields without any specification of area. All these rents vary with the 
character of the soil and the cultivators. 

The following statement shows the number of estates or villages paying rent 
in cash and the number paying rent in kind in 1860-61 
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From the above statement it will be seen that in 1860-61, 20,571 cultivators 
paid rent in kind against 10,647 cultivators paying rent in cash.i Taking cash 
rents as a whole, they vary from Rs. 6-12-0 to Rs. 3-12-0 per acre for irrigated 
land and from Rs. 2-10-0 to Re. 1-2-0 per acre for dry land. Zabti and nijkdri rates 
are still very popular with landowners, and a struggle is always going on to 
' continue these rates. Bilmukta rates are usually light and are allowed to favoured 
tenan^ii^, such as the j unior branches and relatives of the landowner’s family. W rit- 
ing in 1867, the Collector remarks on the stationary character of zahti rates, which 
for sugar-cane still ruled from Rs. 15 to Rs. 18 per acre, and for cotton the 
same as in 1841, so that the increased value of cotton during the American war 
must have gone into the pockets of the cultivators. In 1825, Mr. Cavendish 
gives the average money-rates per pukka bigha for sugar-cane as Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 7-8 ; for cotton, Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-12 ; for e/tart. Re. 1 to Rs. 1-6 ; for hdjra 
and gram, Re, 1-2 to Re. 1-8 ; for sdnvsakj nine to twelve annas, and for barley, 
twelve to fifteen annas. Here, as now in Bundelkhand, persons cultivating in 
villages other than their own (pahikdiht) had better jerms there than in their 
own villages, and paid only from one-fifth to one-fourth of the produce, while 
in their own villages they paid from two-fifths to one-half. 

The following statement shows the average rents per acre paid by resident and 
Bent-rates in Ganges non-resident cultivators of ea^h class in the revenue- 
canal tract, paying portion of the six Ganges canal parganahs at the 

time of revision of settlement in 187 1-72. The statistics for the revenue-free area 
are omitted since they relate to a small area (8,858 cultivated acres), and are 
subject to influences not usually affecting the ordinary revenue-paying estates: — 



BSr Chhapdr, 

Muzaffamagar, 

Bknkarheru 

Class of caltiyator. 

Beaident. 

Absentee. 

Resident. 

Absentee. 

Resident. 

Absentee. 

/,— Proprietors cviHoatort, 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a.p» 

(1) As seer, 

3 11 6 

• 9 13 7 

8 9 11 

9 6 8 

3 3 8 


(2) As occupancy tenants, ... 

8 10 4 

6 7 7 

9 7 0 

8 5 0 

8 19 9 

6 0 0 

(3) As tenants-at-will, 

3 4 8 

9 3 11 

2 14 6 

6 6 1 

2 15 10 

••• 

II, •^Occupancy tenants. 







(1) As occupancy tenants, ... 

3 0 5 

2 13 9 

4 9 3 

4 9 8 

8 4 0 

8 1 9 

(S) As tenants-at-will, m, 

III. — Tenants af-wi//, ... 

9 10 7 

9 7 7 


8 9 8 

9 11 1 

3 9 1 

3 8 8 

9 0 0 

2 15 11 

9 12 1 

2 IS 4 

8 9 1 

Average, m 

8 5 10 

2 7 8 

8 8 1 

8 2 9 

8 9 6 

2 15 7 


^ The total number of tenants in I860, given elsewhere, is 86,708, and the abore table aceonnts 
for onlj 81,818 ; I onderstond the difference, or 0,480 represents the nomber who pay partly in 
cash and partly in kind. 
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Jauli Jdnsatk, 

Khdtauli. 

Bkima Satnbal- 
hera» . 

General aver» 
age. 

Class of cultivator. 
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Resident. 

Absentee. 

Resident. 

I 

§ 

< 

Resident. 

Absentee. 

^^Proprietary cuU 
tivators. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. 0 . p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs a. p. 

lia a. p.^ 

Rs. a. p. 

(1) As seer, 

1 6 8 

•a« 

3 14 4 

2 12 4 


2 5 9 

3 1 6 

2 7 6 

(2) As occupancy 
tenants. 

2 12 1 

■as 

6 4 5 


8 11 11 

1 8 10 

3 6 2 

2 12 0 

(8) As tenants-at- 
will. 

IL — Occupancy 
tenanta. 

4 4 3 

1 

3 1 6 

1 11 6 

SOS 

1 15 1 

3 4 4 

2 10 6 

(1) As occupancy 
tenants. 

3 13 4 

8 10 tl 

4 12 0 

1 

4 4 10 

2 12 9 

2 3 8 

3 10 11 

8 6 8 

(2) As teoants-at- 
will. 

2 15 7 

3 5 6 

4 4 1 

4 6 10 

2 12 3 

3 14 3 

2 13 5 

8 4 8 

JlL—‘Tenant9~at> 

wiiL 

2 16 2 

2 5 S| 

3 18 11 

i 

8 10 5 

1 9 10 

2 3 8i 

1 

2 11 7 

8 10 6 

Average, 

3 2 7 

3 2 4 

1 

1 

4 6 < 

8 13 1 

16 5 

2 6 0 

3 5 6 

2 15 5 


Taking the entire revenue-paying area of the six parganahs, proprietors cultivate 
57,653 acres, giving an average rent calculated on all classes of soil of Rs. 3-1-3 
per acre for their home cultivation (49,696 acres) and of Rs. 2-7-3 per acre for 
their paJd cultivation. As a rule, Sayyids pay the lowest rents, next come the 
Rajputs, and the J5ts pay the highest. We next come to the distribution of the 
produce of the soil between the cultivators, the landowners, and Government. 

Mr. Thornton, in his report on the assessment under Regulation IX. of 1833, 

Frodace tables calculations showing the amount of produce from 

eaoh crop per acro;^ and considering the large area from 
which his data were collected and the care with which the tables were compiled, 
the results of his inquiries are deserving of attention. He examined the village 
papers relating to division of crops of villages comprising 413,650 acres for the 
years 1827 to 1841, and the average produce found for each crop is noted below. 
The ser employed is that of 90 cross-milled Farukhabad rupees, the maximum 
weight of which, by Regulation III. of 1806, was 173 grains troy, and the 
minimum weight was 17M98 grains troy, but for all practical purposes a mean 
of 172 grains will bo nearest the truth. 
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In estimating the value of zahti crops it is usual to deduct that portion of 
Distribution of zabti ^eld where the crop has failed, and from an oxa- 
crops in 1841 . miuation of the papers relating»to 20,247 bighas of zahti 

cultivation the average was found to bo three bis was per Jbigha. In estimating 
the whole produce of these crops Mr. Thornton preserved the proportion borne 
in kind rates by rent to the whole produce, and multiplied the zahti rate by 
four to find the value of the produce. Thus, for sugaf-cane, which paid an 
average rent of Rs. 14-7-0 per acre, the value of the produce was Rs. 57-12-0, 
or deducting the recognized loss, Rs. 48-1-4, and of the rental Rs. 9 per acre 
went as revenue to Government under the assessments then in force. The cul- 
tivator's share in this crop is abnormally high, as he has to give more labour and 
money to it than to other crops, and it oocupies the land over one year. The 
produce rate per acre for cotton was Rs. 25-8-8, or deducting loss, Rs. 21-13-0, of 
which Rs 6-6-5 went as rent, and of this Rs. 4 fell to Government, Similarly 
in the case of chari or fodder the produce value was Rs. 9-8-0 per acre, or de- 
ducting loss, Rs. 8-10-9, of which Rs. 2-6-0 went as rent, and of this Re. 1-8-0 fell 
to Government. Whererent waspaidin kind, Mr. Thornton, after ascertaining 
the whole produce and deducting one-tenth for cutting and cleaning the crop, 
estimated that the proprietor took from each maund (40 sers) of grain grown* 
in misan soil, 18 sers; in rauzli ^oil 17;^ sers; in ddkar soil 17 sers; in 
Mf soil 15} sers, and in ddnda or high and poor hMr soil 14 sers. The 
general opinion at the settlement in 1860-61 was that the landowner received 
only Mm one-third to two-fifths of the gross produce, and, theoretically, Govern- 
ment takes half of this exclusive of cesses. Mr. S. N. Martin recorded his 
-K^inion that, in 1862, the value of an acre of sugar-cane was Rs. 60 to Rs. 70,^ 
and in some few cases as high as Rs, 100 ; that Rs. 15 were paid as rent^ and 
d this one-half went to Government. After deducting expenses of cultivation 
and .water-rate the cultivator's share was not more than Rs. 30. 


Wheat 
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The following statement gives an estimate of the onttum per acre in first- 
Sajjid Husain All c^Bss OF most productive estates^ in second-class or 
Khan*s estimate. middling estates, and in third-class or indifferent 

estates, made by Sayyid Husain Ali Khan, a large landed proprietor in 
ddnsath : — 


Outturn pmr a»e. 


Share of prrAwit, 


Crop. 


Class 

of 

estate 


Quan- 

tity. 


M. S. 


Bazar 
Talue per 
rupee in 
sers. 


Total va- 
lue. 
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tor’s. 
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owner’s. 


Govern- 

ment. 


Bs. a. p. 


Bs. a. p. 


B$. a. p. 


Bs. a. p. 


Sugar-cane, 


24 0 
11 8 
14 1 


16 

16 

16 


60 0 0 
48 0 0 
S6 0 0 


45 0 0 
36 0 0 
27 0 0 


7 8 0 
7 0 0 
4 8 0 


7 8 0 
6 0 0 
4 8 0 
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Maize, ... 


Sdjraf ... 
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27 0 0 


20 4 0 


8 6 0 


8 6 0 
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1 6 36 

2 4 36 

3 4 10 

1 10 5 

2 9 34 

3 8 18 

I 6'^ 0 

8 6 12 

3 4 80 

1 10 0 

8 9 10 

3 9 0 

1 5 10 

8 4 28 

3 4 10 

1 4 80 

8 4 28 

8 4 10 

1 6 80 

8 6 99i 

8 6 82 


30 

SO 

80 


7 14 0 
6 9 0 
5 10 0 


4 6 0 
8 16 0 
3 12 0 


1 12 0 
I 5 0 
0 15 0 


I 12 0 
1 6 0 
0 16 0 


80 
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0 

0 
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7 8 0 
7 14 0 
7 8 U 


8 0 0 
2 10 0 
1 14 0 


8 0 0 
2 10 0 
1 14 0 


28 

28| 

ash 


8 9 0 
7 8 0 
6 12 0 


4 13 0 
4 8 0 
4 8 0 


1 14 0 
1 8 0 
1 2 0 


I 14 0 
1 8 0 
1 2 0 


40 

40 

40 


10 0 0 
9 4 0 
9 0 0 


6 8 0 

5 8 0 

6 0 0 


2 4 0 
1 14 0 
1 8 0 


2 4 0 
1 14 0 
1 8 0 


26 

25 

26 


8 7 0 
7 8 0 
6 18 0 


4 11 0 
4 8 0 
4 8 0 


1 14 0 
1 8 0 
1 2 0 


1 14 0 
18 0 
I 2 0 


25 

25 
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7 10 0 
7 8 0 
6 12 0 


4 4 0 

4 8 0 
4 8 0 


1 11 0 
1 8 0 
1 2 0 


1 li 0 
1 8 0 
I 2 0 


40 

40 

40 


6 12 0 
6 9 0 
6 10 0 


8 12 0 
8 15 0 
8 12 0 


1 8 0 
1 5 0 
0 18 0 


18 0 
1 5 0 
0 15 0 


A similar estimate was made by L6la Ude R6m, a large banker and land- 
owner of Muzaffarnagar, from the accounts of his own 
estates, and also by Mr. S. N. Martin from returns 


other estimates. 
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furnished by ihe tahsild^rs and patwiris ; as a specimen of the latter the arera^ 
result for tahsil Budhdna is given below 



Taking the whole district, the result of Mr. Martin’s examination of the 


Results for UTS and papers of the patwiiris for UUfasli (1864-66) gave a 
1273/m/i. gi.Qgg produce value amounting to Rs. 62,89,067, of 

which the cultivators retained Rs. 40,47,262 and the landowners received 
Bs. 9,70,981, while Government obtained for revenue and cossos R<. 12,70,824. 
These figures refer to a total of area of 1,054,065 acres, of which 650,173 acres 
were cultivated. The average rate of produce, par cultivated acre was Rs. 
9-10-9, and the average inoome of each recorded cultivator (99,019 persons) 
was Rs. 50-10-10. On the whole it would appear that from one-half to three- 
fifths of the produce is retained by the cultivator, whilst Government gets some- 
what more than one-half of the residue, and this agrees pretty well with Mr; 
Martin’s estimate of 60 per cent, of the total produce as the cultivator’s share. 
Similar inquiries were instituted with greater care and more attempts at^ 
accuracy in the following year, when the value of the produce of the distriofr 
was found to be Rs. 63,01,897, of which the cultivator’s share amounted to 
Rs. 39,05,783, or 62 per cent.; the landowner’s share was Rs. 11,12,189, or 18 
per edht., and the Government share, including cesses, was Rs.. 12,83,925, or 20 
per cent. These figures are also borne ont by the results of an examination made 
by Mr. Leeds during the same year into the profits of three fair villages .• 
Hissa and Bhtipa in parganah Bhukarheri and Nanla in parganah Kh^taulL 
In Tiflsa tiie cultivator received 69*6 per cent, of the total produce, thiHlmd* 
owuer, 13*8 per eeat^ and Govetflment the remainder. In Bhfipathe figurei 
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>ter6, cultivators, 76*5 ; landowner, lO'B; and Government, 12*5, with an ahsi^** 
tee proprietary and a Jdt, Saini, and Taga cultivating body. In the hhdya* 
cMra village of Naula, with a resident Taga proprietary body, the cultivators 
received only 52*5 per cent., the landowners 23*6 per cent., and Government^ 
23*8 per cent Increased population and improved means of communication 
have kept up prices, and though a much larger quantity of grain is produced, 
it is chiefly exported, and for a long time to come the cultivators must cdntinue 
to enjoy the present high prices and large share of the profits.^ 

* The agricultural population, as a rule, are in a flourishing condition and 
Condition of the agricul- improving year by year. The industrious J6t com- 
tural population. munities are especially well-to-do, and no longer in debt, 

they are able to lay by money by which to add to their possessions. The only 
portion of the community for which there seems no hope is the great class 
comprising the old Muhammadan proprietary body : these are surely, if slowly, 
sinking in importance; their estates are overmortgaged and must sooner or 
later come to public sale.* Year by year portions of these estates come to the 
hammer on account of (Jebts of long standing, and no amount of loans or ad- 
vances can retrieve them. From a calculation made in 1864-65, it would 
appear that the average income of each male cultivator was Bs. 50-10-10, and 
that they then numbered 99,019 souls. « 

The statement given below shows the prices per acre obtained at private 

^ . , , , and forced sales for the whole district from 1841 to 

Frice of land. 

1861, and for the six parganahs revised by Mr. Cadell, 
for from 1842 to 1870. It will be seen 'from the latter statements that the 
price of land has materially risen since the mutiny. The variations in pripe be- 
tween 1841 and 1861 in the «difFerent parganahs are very remarkable, ranging 
as they do from over Bs. 25 per acre in Shdmli to Be. 0-15-0 per aore in Gor- 
dhanpur in the case of private sales and mortgage. The general average for 
the whole district in this class of transfers for the same period is Bs. 7-14-6, 
or taking the Ganges canal tract alone, is Bs. 6-11-5 per aore on 56,749 acres. 
Between 1862 and 1870 the price per acre had risen in the Ganges cansd 
"tract to Bs. 15-13-5, or by 136 per cent. The rise in the case of forced sales 
is quite as marked, being from Bs. 6-12-4 per acre to Bs. 15-14-9 per aore, and 
varying but little from the prices agreed upon at private sales and mortgages. 

I have no data for the remainder of the district subsequent to 1861, but the 
general opinion is that there has been a rise in the price of land all through the 
district, which, though not so great as that shown to have taken place in the 

Un 1836 Mr. Cavendish records the local estimate of the division of produce in this diftrid 
as foUows: from lumberd&rs, one-third of sugar-cane, two-fifths of other produce, and twelve 
Iannis per bfgha for c6ar« went to Government as revenue ; from iharere and ordinary entllmtoil 
ibe proportions iVerc two-fifths and one-half, dari pt^ing Be. l-S per yMa b!gha«> ^ i ... 
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'parganahs of the Ganges canal tract, is sufficiently marked to show that generally 
-the district has participated in the general rise in rent, prices, and the valille 
of land which has taken place all through these provinces since the drought of 
• 1860 - 61 . 


Statement ehoteing the revenuef^icey and price per acre of the areae transferred regatdxn^ 
which information hoe been collected from 184 no 1870 . 



Tbakifbhb bt 

i 

'■! 

Farganoh. 

Frtoato saU and mortgage^ 

Public aale by civil eourtt 

Total area ti 
fered. 

^ t 

Area. 

BeTcnm 

Price. 

Price pel 
acre. 

Area 

Re- 

Yenue 

Price. 

Price per 
acre. 

u 

? A 

184M86I. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

fia. 

Rs. a. p 

Acres 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Acres. 

' s 

8. a. 1 

8h&mli, 

Ktndhla, 

6.786 

16,699 

1,76,078 

26 12 9 

3,531 

6,977 

44,915 

12 11 6 

10,317 

21 4 

8.782 

4,015 

18,381 

6,300 

1,63,286 

44.780 

18 9 6 
11 S 6 

2,714 

1,676 

4,313 

9,262 

28,431 

13,735 

8 1 0 
8 3 2 

11,496 

6,690 

16 8 < 
10 4 < 


8.8S9 

7,398 

64,890 

14 8 1 

1,888 

3,037 

17,248 

9 6 2 

6 677 

19 11 1 

Shikirpur,^ ••• 
Bajthrs, ... 

Jhanjhana, m. 

11,418 

18,383 

1,07,863 

9 7 1 


7,46f 

26,235 

4 16 9 

16.485 

8 1 i 

18,395 

15,865 

85,262 

2 13 6 

3,869 

6,879 

19,(02 

4 13 0 

16,264 

8 6 i 

7,267 


69,763 

8 3 9 

1,821 

2,624 

• 7,626 

4 8 0 

. 9,078 

7 6 1 

6,199 

8,42*2 

26,839 

4 15 6 

6,104 

7,439 

22,133 

4 6 4 

10.303 

4 10 1 

KairSna, ... 

Oordhanpar, ... 
Bidauli, ... 

8,838 

4,638 

34,723 

9 0 11 

2,397 

2,527 

15,906 

6 1 2 

6,280 

6.642 

8 9 ( 

6,087 

1477 

4,781 

0 16 0 

1.555 

1,073 

6,970 

4 7 11 

1 19 I 

7,147 

6,324 

8,721 

1 8 6 

6,132 

7,386 

4,048 

6,077 

0 16 10 

18,279 

1 1 1 

IMiicnffAmagar, 

11,021 

4,868 

1,21,380 

11 0 8 

5,688 

63,199 

7 4 1 

18,366 

9 8 1 

Kh&taiiU. ^ ... 

18.297 

14,685 

1,32,798 

10 12 9 

15,657 

22,042 

1,89 785 

12 1 11 

27,954 

11 8 ; 


17,679 

13,010 

67,528 

3 13 5 

19,040 

11,516 

68 864 

8 1 1 

36.610 

8 6 i 

jpdr Ghhapar, ... 

6,911 

4,810 

41,396 

7 0 1 

3,523 

5,965 

28.888 

8 3 2 

9,434 

12,267 

7 7 1 

J&nsath, ... 

10,796 

10,691 

76,885 

7 0 6 

1,461 

1,9.4 

17,375 

11 14 8 

7 9 1 

Bhuma, ... 

88,866 

8,834 

98,019 

4 6 1 

9,481 

4,017 

84,675 


31,796 

4 9 1 

Total. 

166,727 

1,66,653 

12,31,988 

7 14 6 


98,767 

6,84.464 

6 5 6 

247,877 

7 F i 

I86S-70 




• 






’ 

Ffir Chhapir. 

8,344 

3,183 

27,796 

11 13 9 

1,110 

1,678 

12,157 


3,454 

11 9 

Muzaifarnagar, 

4,308 

6,846 

86,492 

20 1 3 

1,173 

1,444 

I4,8'i7 

12 9 11 

5,481 

18 7 1 

hhukarheri, ... 

8,696 

6,667 

1,16,792 

13 6 1 

863 

974 

I 20,745 

24 1 1 

9,657 

14 4 ! 

JSnsath, ... 

6,851 

7,231 


17 6 6 

776 

714 

7,468 

9 10 2 

7,126 

16 8 

Khitanll, 

6.430 

7,482 

1,79,469 

27 14 7 

3,813 

6,299 

71,002 

18 9 11 

10,248 

24 7 J 

Bbdma,^ ... 

8,262 

4,988 

66,732 

6 3 10 

862 

744 

10,682 

12 6 8 

9,124 

7 6 

Total from 

36.890 

85,881 

6,76,489 

15 13 6 

8,695 

10,763 

1,36,861 

16 14 9 

44,966 

p 18 : 

1862-70. 










Totalfrom 184) to 

79,909 

66,447 

6,87,006 

6 11 6 

56,447 

61,127 

3,82,136 

6 12 4 

136,416 

6 It K 

1861 of name six 
parganahs. 






. 





Total of same. 

116.869 

91,828 

1,113,446 

9 9 1 

65,042 

61,880 

5,18,997 

7 16 8 

181.401 


1841 to 6870. 






9 a 

KhedWt 1868-7a 
Bhnkarheri, ... 

8.958 

657 

6,870 

8 6 8 

tto 


aes 

•to 

2,969 

9 d 

Bhdma. 

8,788 

1,189 

17,929 

4 9 10 

8t 


169 


8,766 

4 9 

FOr Chhap&r. ... 

71 

S 

160 

2 1 10 

... 

tet 

••• 


71 

2 1 1 


^Thew Btatements of P6r Chhipar, Bhakarberii and 6wnbaUifira for IISI^TO do BQt 


iadade the khedtr or vollof knd which to aepsrstei/ giren below. 


e 
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There are fair materiala in existence for jnd^ng the rise in prices in' this dis- 
trict Mr. Thornton, in 1841, gave a statement show- 
ing the average price of the principal food crops over , 
the entire district during the previous twenty years. He writes that the ser used 
by him weighed 90 cross-milled Farukhabad rupees, the maximum weight 
of which is declared by Regulation III. of 1806 to be 173 grains troy and tlie 
minimum weight is 171 ’ISO grains troy.” This standard would be moref cor- 
rectly expressed as the Lucknow sikka rupee of the 45th san struck in the mint 
at Farukhabad and established by Regulations XL V. of 1803 and XI. of 1805, 
The standard adopted by the compiler of the market-rates in Shdmli and Mu- 
zaflParnagar was 88*Qovernment rupees or 92 old Farukhabad rupees to the ser. 
The following table exhibits the results both as originally recorded and con- 
verted into sers of 80 tolas of 180 troy grains each, the present standard : — 


drain. 

ilfr. Thornton} 
1831-1840, whole 
dittrioL 

Q 

ilfr. A. Colvin ta 
Shdmli, 1840-41 
to 1868-64.* 

ilfr. Martin for 
Muzaffiirnagart 
1849-60 to 1863-64. 

KhdtauH hy Mr, 
Cadellin sere of 
tolas of I8i0 
grains troy. 

it 

II 

0» 01 

Sers of SO tolas each 
180 grains. 

‘Sers of 88 tolas af 180 
grains each. 

Sers of 80 tolas of ISO 
grains. 

1 

? 

• ® 

^ * 

Sers of 80 tolas of 180 
grains. 

d 

A 

S 

f 

i 

1850-61 to 1869-70. 

Wheat, 

... 

86| 

89} 

31 

" 84 

391 

83 

39* 

97 

Gram, 

•M 

43* 

45i 

86 

89} 

34* 

88 

81* 

80* 

Barley, 

• •i 

541 

68* 

46* 

49} 

48* 

59* 

41* 

40* 

Coarse rice (anhas- 

51* 

65 

40* 

44} 

39* 

48* 

89 

88 

ked). 










Jine rice (unhas- 

43 

46* 

36 

88} 

M8 


83* 

81* 

ked). 


i 








Mdng, 

••• 

B\ 

83* 

81 


99 

86 

eee 

tM 

Jo&r, 

••• 

44* 

47* 

SSi 

88} 

84 

87* 

30* 

39 

B4Jni, 

... 

% 

461 

841 

38* 

861 

89* 

... 

... 

Moth, 

• ••• 

40* 

48* 

84| 

88* 

... 

... 

*8t. 


Urd, 

... 

36| 

88| 

38* 

81* 

81 

84 


86* 

Make, 

lit 

43 

46* 

86* 

«» 

M 


B 

99 

Masiir, 

••a 

83} 


84 

871 

H 

Hi 

H 

•M. 


\ I., Set. Bep., 144. ■ Rep. 1873, pp. 73, 113. 
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The following utatement shows the averagei price per mpoe in sera of 80 
tolas of the staple food-grains in the town of Jaldlaba^ 
from 1821 to 1873:— v 


Jal&labad prices. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

barley. 

Common 
rice (un- 
huaked.) 

Maiz.. 

Jodr. 

Bdjra 

Vrd, 

Moth, 

TO. 

laai} ... 

98 

83 

85 

43 

■1 


SO 

81* 

40 

16 


40 

60 

70 

66 

Hi 

... 

36 

86 

36 

86 

t8V5| ... 

4^ 

70 

76 

65 

HI 

37 

86 

80 

99 

18 

1837, ... 

84 

46 

60 

77* 

HI 

60 

... 

56 

60 

84 

1839, ... 

44 

66 

60 

76 

Hw 

.u 

60 

60 


89 

1881, ... 

40 

66 

66 

100 

■a 

60 

46 

66 

Hi 

94 

1883, ... 

40 

46 

46 

36 

82 


90 

20 

HI 

lO 

1 ... 

40 

60 

66 

90 

SO 

60 

60 

70 


86 

1837, ... 

36 

46 

60 

86 

... 

25 

30 

26 

82 

16 

1840, ... 

90 

83 

30 

43 

36 

— t 

86 

30 

28 

14 

Average, 

* 87 

■SI 

61| 

54 

4I| 

32 

88*1 

38 

98f 

IT* 

1841, ... 

U 

38 

36 

46 

46 

38 

85 

40 

40 

14 

IMS, ... 

40 

40 

46 

60 

46 

48 

36 


40 • 

IS 

1846, ... 

36 

... 

46 

m 

62* 

46 

40 

37* 

40 

14 

1847, .. 

31 

... 

40 

.46 

35 

89 

88 

.SO 

?6 

18 

1860, .1. 

40 

60 


36 

66 

60* 

40 

40 

40 

95 

1868, ... 

35 

4S 

60 

89 

30 

... 

26 

28 

30 

14 

1865, ... 

47 

66 

96 

.69 

46 

60 

40 

40 

46 

wm 

1857, ... 

40 

67 

70 

72 

60 

60 

... 

60 

46 


1860, ... 

34 

£6 

30 

36 

11 

10, 

10 

10 

10 


1861, ... 

14 

16 

20 

36 

28 

80 

Km 

80 

80 


1863, ... 

98 

$0 

40 

eO 

60 


48 

42 

40 


1863, ... 

89 

47 

76 

60 


86 

23 

88 

86 


1864, ... 

89 

36 

4f 

87 


26 

26 

25 

86 


I866| ... 

33 

28 

83 

40 

80 

86 

!6 

26 

26 


1866, ... 

25 

86 

40 

33 

30 

86 

26 

85 

86 


1867, ... 

23 

28 

31 

35 

95 

87 

82 

84 

26 


1868, ... 

36 

80 

48 

18 

14 

... 

18 

18 

HI 


1869, ... 

IS 

IS 


26 

19 

12 

18 

18 

HI 


1870, ... 

14 

14 

86 

> 36 

16 

16 

16 

14 

■m 

■1 

1671, ... 

36 

80 

46 

60 

86 

. ••• 

BIK 


81 

16 

1679. ... 

35 

88 

40 

60 

30 



84 

84 

6* 

1873, 

84 

30 

40 

40 

98 


BtH 

97 

88 

8 

Arerage, 

1841-70.... 

31| 

881 

46t 

44* 

86 

84* 

87 

30* 

eee 

eee 

Average, 
1861-70, ... 

30| 

88| 

48* 

48* 

89| 

8S| 

... 

98| 

... 

eee 


Both Messrs. A. Colvin and C. Grant, in 1862, thought that the harvest prices 
Opinions ol Settlement of grain had remained stationary, whilst the retail 
prices of thd village Baniyas had risen, but there can bo 
no doubt that since the mutiny both the harvest price ancl^^he retail prices of all 
edible^grains have permanently risen. In his Tb&na Bhawan report Mr. Colvin 
states that the harvest price of wheat from 1841 to 1845 averaged 32 sers per 
nq>ee ifrShdmli and 31 sers in Kaiiina, falling between 1855 and 1859 to 36 sers 
per rupee in Sh&ndi and 35 sers per rupee in Kair6na. He attributes the high- 
ness of the rate in the first five years' as due to the influence of the fandne of 


1 The general averagu axe calculated on the aTetage pdee for each jear, act for the yeats 
given in the abore table alcue. 
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MUZAFFABNAGAft DISTRICT. 


1837-38. In 1860-61 the famine price of wheat rose to 81 sers per rupee, and 
Ihe average price from 1862 to 1873 was 25 sers per rupee in Jul&labad. Mr. 
Grant, in his Bhukarheri report, notes that the produce whicli could be pur- 
dased at harvest for Bs. 100 in 1840, according to Mr. Thornton’s tables, would 
cost in 1860 as follows in eight selected parganahs 


Farginiih. 

Present cost of 
jproduce trained 
at Bf*. 110 in 
1840. 

Increase or 

decrease per Farganab. 

cunt. 

present cost 
of produce 
valued at 
Ks. 100 in 
lb4U. 

Increase 6r 
decrease per cent. 


Bs. a. p. 

B8.a.p. 

Bs a. p. 


Ra. a. p. 

Bhukarheri,... 

94 11 0 

Decrease 6 6 0 Bidauli, 

97 8 0 

Incnase 

2 18 0 

Bhuma, 

99 0 6 

Ditto 0 16 6 Tiiana Bhawan. 

102 16 0 

Ditto 

2 16 0 

JSnsath, ... 

109 U 4 

lincrease 9 14 4 Jhanjhana. ... 

97 12 0 

Decrease 

2 4 0 

Kh&tauli, ... 

97 14 0 

Ditto 2 2 o|Charthawal, .. 

100 16 0 

Increase 

0 16 0 


The average of all the parganahs sliows that the produce procurable for 
Bs. 100 in 1840 costs oply Bs, 100-8-1 1 in 1860, but, as stated above, it is since 
then that the great and permanent rise in prices has taken place. 

The following statement shows the prices ruling in Sb&mli and Muzaffarnagar 

from 1840-41 to 1863-64, and in the district ffcnerally 
ShimUandMiuail<unagar. and M = Mnzaffar- 

nagar. The ser given up to 1863-64 contains 88 tolas of 180 grains troy 
each : — 


Year, | 

Wheat, 


i 

o 

lb 

•3 

S 


.5 

1 

d 

i 

1 

1' 


S. 

M. 

S. 

M. 


M. 

a 

S. 

M. 

s. 

M. 

s. 

M. 

8. 

M. 

1840-41, 

22 

- 


82 

■ •a 

24 

itt 

24 

su 

••• 

21 

•tt 

31 


19 

Mt 

1848-48, 

29 

... 


40 

lU 

81 


86 

31 

■tt 

80 

... 

45 

... 

28 

u. 

1846-40, 

30 

u. 


40 

tat 

86 

... 

42 

40 

MO 

38 

•88 

51 


8Q 


1848-49, 

82 

... 



•tt 



82 

40 

• tt 

87| 

... 

45 

... 

85 1 

M. 

1849-50. 

30 

84 

i 

46| 

54 1 

87 

27 f 

88 

81 

40 1 

88 

40 

47 

48* 

23' 

95 1 

186 1-62, 

44 

88^^ 

ir 

62i 

65 I 

47 

40 1 

46 

50 

89A 


48* 

6H 

39* 

80 

36*' 

1858-54, 

38 

28 

k 

m 

.88 1 

42 

99 k 

86 

86 

»iA 

84 

86 

42 

85 1 

82 

29* 

1865^6, 

46 

27| 

\ 

66 

76 f 

nm 

46H 

46 

46 

48B 

42 


61 

48 

48 

4011 

1868-69, 

82 

27^ 


SO 

40, V 

40 


27 

26 

82 i 

27 

381} 

82} 

40 

S3 

89 i 

1860-61, 

S6 

12^ 

V 

27 

16 1 

27 

IS 1 

9 

9 

13 

9 


13 

16* 

8 

10 1 

1861-62, 

18 

14 

1 

18 

19 

14 

ISA 

SO 

26 

18 1 

26 

i»A 

86 

24 f 

92 

IS*' 

1862-68, 

291 

814 

k 

42 


34 

SR * 

42 



38 

88* 

45 

60A 

t6 

Si* 

1863-64, 

88 



60 

44H 

48 

81* 

46 

40 

1 

89A 

* 

38H 

46 


22 

»* 
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Averag$ prte^J throughout the whole district in sere of 80 tolas equal to 
2'057/6j. avoirdupois. 



These district averages are mercl/ approximate, for the variations betvreen 
them and the tahsil averages are very great and are hardly reconcileable on 
any theory. • 

Jal&labad is the great grain-mart of the district, and though from its position 

,,,,,,, , removed from the rail and the great lines of commuui- 

Jalilabad price-current. ® 

cation, the average rate per rupee is a ser or two lower 

than in Sh&tauli and Muzaffarnagar, still the prices ruling there must more 

nearly correspond to th^e obtaining in the greater number of the grain-markets 

throughout the district than in marts "having exceptional advantages of posH 

lion and trade like Kh&tauli. The difference is greatest in the case of the cold- 

weather crops, for, as the rains follow immediately after the harvest, there is 

little opportunity of transferring tlie crop to distant markets. The difference is 

least in the price of cotton and gdr, the latter of which is exported in the dry 

season. Comparing the prices for twenty years before 1841 in Jaldlabad with 

those of the last twenty years ending in 1870, it appears that the price of wheat* 

has risen 16 per cent; that of gram, 17 1 per cent.; barley, 7 ; jodr^ 20^ ; urdf 

28}; maise, 30 ; munji rice, 20 ; common rice, 18} ; gdr, 15 ; and cotton, 34 

per cent In commuting rents, Mr. Cadell has assumed 30 district sers or 33 : 

standard sets per rupee for wheat as a fair average harvest price, and explains 

that though this rate may appear, at first sight, to be needlessly low, yet 

care must be taken to fix rates which can be paid without difficulty m all except 

the most unfavourable years. Tenants, as a rule, have no capital on which te» 

draw, and a price more nearly approaching to the minimnn thanjbo the aritfe 

mtksi ayerage must* in practice be assumed.’/ Con^paring the statistici v 
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( 

prices generally before 1861, we find the average price in locid sera of wheat 
between 1822 and 1841 was 36*16 sers, and between 1842 and 1861 was 34*15 
sers, and between 1838 and 1857 was 33*8 sers. Or if we to take twenty-five 
years in each period from 1818 to 1842 and from 1838 to 1862, we find that in 
the first period the average rate was 34| sers to the rapee, and in the latter 32^ 
sersj so that the price of wheat is shown by both calculations to have risen about 
six per cent, in the north-western portion of the district. In other pairts it is 
probable that improved communications had, even before 1861, caused a relat- 
ively greater rise in the price of grain, and it appears that prices have generally 
ranged higher in the eastern and more especially south-eastern parganahs. In 
no part, however, can the rise previous to 1861 have exceeded 10 per cent. 
Between 1824 and 1841 the average price of cotton was 20*3 sers to the rupee, 
and between 1842 and 1861 it rose to 16*3 sers. In 1862 it rose to 12 sers 
and in 1863 to 7 sers. sold on an average between 1822 and 1841 at 
20*1 sers per rupee, and between 1842 and 1861 at 17*18 sers per rupee, showing 
a greater rise than grajn, but less than cotton. The rise in prices was in no 
case very great up to 1861, and even in the eastern parganahs can never have 
been more than from 8 to 10 per cent. There is, therefore, apparently,’* 
writes Mr. Cadell, ^^as little ground for Mr. Martin’s rise of 25 per cent, as there 
is for the fall discovered by Messrs. A. Colvin and 0. Qrant. Mr. Martin, unfor- 
tunately, selected for comparison with Mr. Thornton’s average of twenty years, 
a few years which included a famine. Messrs. Colvin and Grant, on the 
other hand, carefully excluded all years of scarcity and then compared the result 
with Mr. Thornton’s average, taken from a period which closed with five years 
of famine prices.” # 

The cultivator, except he.be a J&t, has often to borrow money at an usnrions 
rate of interest to stock his farm : hence the axiom that 
Interest. cultivation is generally synonymous with indebted- 

ness. Cent, per cent, is not unknown, 72 per cent, is by no means rare, and 5Q 
per cent, is common enough. A man who effects a loan at 36 to 37 per cent, 
is considered lucky, and money is lent at 18 to 24 per cent, only on the very 
^best security. The lowest rate known is 15 per cent The money-lenders are 
chiefly Bohras, and they generally commence each transaction by adding on 25 
per cent straight off. For example, if a man borrows Bs. 20 from a Bohra, he 
is obliged to allow the Bobra to put down Rs. 25 against him in the bond. 

In 1875 mistry bricklayers received Rs. 15 per mensem ; mistiy ftniths, 
Rs. 15, and mistry carpenters, Rs. 12 to Bs. 15. Skilled 
Wages of artisans. bricklayers, carpenters and smiths received six annas 

per day, and ordinary smiths and bricklayers five annas, and carpenters four annas. 
The wages o^ tilers and thatchers was three tofour annas ; of mate belddrs, three 
«mas ; beldin^ H annas ; coolies, H annai> and boys, 1^ aipias. In 1800 behttfS 
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received tvro annas per day, and carpenters, bricklayers and blacksmiths th|?ee. 
annas. With these may bo compared the monthly wages of workmen ruling 


frQml858 to 1867:— . 




1858. 

16(9. 

1860. 

1861. 

1662. 

1863. 

1864. 

1666. 

1866. 

1867. 



Rs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs.a. 

Ra. a. 

Bs. a. 

Rs 

a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs.a. 

B8.8. 

Dyers, 

Potters, 


4 a 

4 8 

8 14 

4 

0 

3 

4 

4 10 

4 12 

6 

4 

. 

4 

5 6 

... 

8 s 

a 14 

3 4 

8 

4 

3 

4 

3 14 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 10 

4 14 

Tanners, 

... 

4 0 

4 0 

4 0 

4 

0 

4 

8 

4 14 

5 

a 

5 

6 

6 

12 

6 0 

Weavers, 


3 8 

8 8 

8 6 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 14 

5 

4 

6 10 

6 

P 

6 4 

Cloth-printers, 


3 2 

3 a 

3 a 

8 

14 

3 

14 

4 2 

4 

12 

4 

19 

4 14 

6 4 

Brick-burners, 

••• 

4 0 

3 12 

3 19 

4 

0 

4 

14 

5 12 

5 

UM 

il 

2 

« 

6 

6 10 

Carpenters, 

Blacksmiths, 


6 10 ; 

6 10 

6 10 

5 

14 

4 


6 12 

6 

12 

B 

Kl 

m 

12 

7 0 

••• 

4 14 

4 14 

5 4 

6 

8 

5 

6 

6 12 

6 

12 

6 

0 

6 

4 

6 S 

Cotton-carders, 

••• 

3 4 

8 0 

3 0 

3 

4 

3 10 

KUi 

il 

12 

3 

19 

4 

4 

3 IS 

.\Tailor8, 

tie 

5 0 

4 IS 

4 12 

6 

0 

5 

0 

6 4 

11 

u 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 4 

Boatmen, 


3 0 

3 0 


4 

0 

4 

0 

4 0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 

O 

4 0 

Masons, 


4 a 

4 2 

4 10 

5 

0 

6 

0 

6 0 

5 

19 

5 

19 

0 

0 

6 IS 

Labourers, 

see 

3 0 

8 0 

3 0 

„S 

9 

3 

2 

8 » 

3 

8 

4 

4 

4 

8 

4 IS 

Farm-labourers, 

••• 

1 14 

2 4 

2 4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 14 

8 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 0 

Ploughmen, 

• fC 

2 I2 

2 12 

8 4 

3 

0 

8 

0 

3 0 

3 

8 

4 

0 

4 

0 

4 0 

Water-carriers, 


1 12 

1 12 

1 IS 

1 

IS 

2 

0 


D 

4 

9 

4 

9 

4 

2 4 

Sweepers, 


2 0 

2 0 

1 0 


0 

2 

0 

2 0 

2 

0 

3 

8 

3 

0 

6 0 


The rates above given are those prevailing in the rural portions of the dist 
trict. In 1825, and now in most villages, the following dues were collected by 
the landowners : — Re. 1 on each loom and each labourer’s house ; Rs. 2 on 
each dyer’s, printer’s and shepherd’s house and on each oil-mill ; Rs 3 on each 
goldsmith’s house, an'^irty-two pairs of shoes from each shoemaker. A due 
was also taken from grain-parchers and on marriages. 

The tahsilddrs estimate the number of landless, unskilled labourers in each 
Agricultural labouring follows, and there is reason to believe 

^puistion. figures sufficiently represent facts for all 

practical purposes 


OUiiil. 

Total 

labourers. 

Agricul- 

tusal. 

Tabail. 

Total 

labourers. 

Agricul- 

tural. 

• 

Jdnsath, ... 

95,000 

10,000 

Shimli,,.. 


40,166 

90,030 

MufaiEirnagar, 

87,481 

KhOOO 

Budbana, 

ae 

90,000 

14,000 


l^ese figures give 54,000 male adult agricultural day-labourers in the 
idxfie district Hus class consists principally of Cham&rs, Sainis, 
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JulAhas, and G^ras, with a few Jats. The nominal rate of pay is from one and 
a half to two annas a day, but in reality they receive an equivalent according 
to the nature of their work. Thus reapers receive a sheaf (pilli) of the crop that 
is being cut, which yields or is supposed to yield five pukka sers of grain, besides 
the straw. The five sers are apparently understood to represent one kuchcha 
bigha of w’ork. Weeders, again, usually get two annas a day and sometimes work 
by contract. Ploughmen ordinarily get one-eighth of the produce of tSfo land 
ploughed, four kuchcha maunds going to the blacksmith and carpenter who 
made the plough. The services of the Chamar, Saini and Kah&r women are 
extensively employed in weeding at the rate of one or one and a half anna a day;-f 
in plucking cotton or saffron, getting one-tenth, one-sixth, one-fifth, or even 
one-fourth of the former, and one-sixtb, one-third, or one-half of the latter, as 
the case may be ; and in transplanting rice, receiving from two to two and a half 
sers a day. They arc also sometimes employed in cutting ckari at one and a 
half anna a day. The fluctuations in the rate of wages for plucking cotton are 
remarkable. The limit of remuneration to female labour is said to be two annas 
or the equivalent. Children of the same castes arc employed as cowherds and 
for gathering fuel. It is difficult to ascertain the estimated value of their services : 
perhaps thirteen or fourteen kuchcha maunds of grain, a year, come nearest to the 
mark. As sugar-cane 'is not sold by weight, labourers get so many sticks of 
cane with the green loaves on (gaula) for cutting it. Obviously the system of 
payment in kind is as profitable to the day-labourer and the artisan as it is 
convenient to the cultivating proprietor, because a couple of annas or so, suppos- 
ed to be the equivalent of the produce received in return for the services ren- 
dered, would not purchase the same amount of raw miiierial in any of the dis- 
trict markets. This circun^stance explains the possibility of maintaining exist- 
ence amid poverty, to which the circulation of the current coinage is almost 
unknown. In 1825 Mr. Cavendish wrote: — ‘‘There are no slaves, but a kind of 
hereditary connection appears to exist between the zamind4rs and the low-casto 
( Cham4r) ploughmen employed by them. The latter cannot change masters, but 
they may become day-labourers or leave the village. The village servants^ are 
a chiefly paid in kind, and all appear to be removable by the zaminddrs except the 
sweepers.*’ In nothing has the levelling c nature of our administration been 
shown more than in the emancipation of these village serfs, who are now free 
to move where they like and take service with any one they please. 

The district, as already noted, is essentially an agricultural one, ahd the 
exports are entirely of country produce. Some attempts 
were made between 1868 and 1 871 to gauge the amount 
of produce locally consumed and the amount of produce exported; the 

1 Both the pftiw&ri and village watchmen were then chosen by the people and were lerrants qt 
the commanity. 





Taking these tables as tolerably fair osiitnates, it appears that wheat and 
barley, rice and the millets form the staple of the exports, ^and that the 


district, on an average, can spare about 80,000 tons of food-grains for export. 


The only other data relating to trade statistics at present in existence are the 
octroi returns of the several Municipalities given hereafter under Muzaffarnagar, 


Shdmli, Kair&na, and E&ndhla, and but little can as yet bo gleaned from them. 


The following statement compilo<} from the treasury accounts shows the in- 


Ineome and expen- 
diture- 


come and the expenditui'e upon civil administration 
for the years 1860-61, 1870-71, and 1873-74 : — 
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In 1857-58, the first yeiir for which records remain, the reteHUe WAs 
Bs. 12,51,194 and the expenditure amounted to Rs. 2,47,812. The following 
statement shows the number of estates upon the revenue-roll of the district with 
the total land-revenue paid and the number of registered proprietors paying 
land-revenue direct to Government for three^ years since the mutiny. 


Number of estates, 

Number of registered proprietors or coparceners, 

Total land-revenue paid by all estates ... 
Average land-revenae paid by each estate, 
Average land-reven ue paid by each proprietor, 


1867-58. 

1860-61. 

1870 71. 

1,139 

1,143 

1,198 

3,233 

3,266 

2,237 

Ks 

Us. 

Ks. 

ll,07|1S4 

10,04,662 

10,36,643 

972 

1,008 

873 

343 

307 

466 


Income-tax. 


The number of incomes over Rs. 500 tor the purposes of the incomo-tax of 1870 
was 2,106, givingan aggregate incomeof Rs. 51,25,395. 
The actual assessment at six pies in the rupee during 
1870-71 on incomes exceeding Rs. 500 was Rs. 81,753. There were 1,041 
incomes between Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 per annum ; 353 between Rs. 750 and 
R8.1j000; 294 between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500; 189 between Rs. 1,500 and 
Rs. 2,000; 228 between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000; 10 between Rs. 10,000 and 
Bs. 1,00,000 and above Rs. 1,00,000 ; total persons assessed were Bs. 2,115. 

Stamp ditties are now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. 

of 1869) and under the Court Fees* Act. the follow- 
ing statement shows the revenue and charges under this 
head For a series of years; — 


Stamps. 


Year. 

Adhesive 

stamps 

aDdhOndis. 

Blue- 

and-black 

docuiflent 

stamps. 

Court fees. 

Duties and 
penalties 
realised. 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net 

receipts. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

1862-68, 

••• 

794 

34,622 

... 

15 

85,331 

2,61! 

33,720 

1863-64, 

••• 

770 

40,735 

... 

79 

41,584 

3,196 

38,389 

1664-66, 

••• 

660 

40,623 


48i> 

41,713 

2,696 

39,017 

l866-6iB, 

•a. 

826 

46,371 

• 00 

16 

47,812 

3,182 

44,130 

1866-67, 

u. 

607 

42,684 

•00 

106 

43,396 

3,196 

40,200 

1867-68, 

M. 

694 

66,961 

too 

288 

66,933 

3,779 

63,164 

1868-69, 

... 

582 

61,620 

••• 

60 

62,362 

8,736 

68,627 

1869-70, 


674 

72^644 

too 

r 419 

78,637 

4,202 

69,435 

1870-71, 

• •• 

616 

17,196 

47,259 

526 

66,496 

8,648 

61,848 

1871-79, 


628 

16,203 

48,468 

48 

66,237 

1,684 

68, 7( 8 

1872-73, 

••1 

684 

20,366 

61,699 

69 

72,608 

1,661 

70,944 


In 1871-72 there were 2,878 documents registered under the provisions of 
„ ^ , the Registration Act (VIII. of 1871), on which foes to 

the amount of Rs. 6,832 were collected. The expense of 
establishment, &c., during the same period amounted to Bs. 2,721. There were 
1,916 registrations affecting immovable property in which the registration was 
compulsory under section 17 of Aot VIII. of 1871, and 602 in which the 
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registration was optional. The other registrations affected refer to movable 
ptoperty, wills^ and the total aggregate values of all the docnments regis* 
tered amounted to Es. 12^9^649. 

The following statement shows the revenue due to excise during the ten 
Excise. yeys 1862-63 to 1871-72 in this district 




Rs. 

Its. < 

Bs. 

Rs. 

• 

Bs. 

Rs. 

1866-67, ... 

1,78,838 

8,447| 

966 

1,74,426 

1866-67, ... 

49,0(*9 

295 

1867-68, ... 

2,38,865 

4,819 

864 

2.33,172 

1867-68, 

1,66,815 

290 

1868-69, ... 

1,84,029 

8,586 

860 

1,79,693 

1868-69, ... 

... 

Not 

1869-70, ... 

2,45,948 

9,362 

874 

2,36,718 

1889-70, ... 

1,67,565 

299 

1870-71, ... 

1,91,989 

10,328 

869 

1.80,752 

1870-71,,.. 


Not 

1871-79, ... 

1,94,336 

8,208 

864 

186,264 

1871-72, 

l,4S,F95 

296 

1872-78. ... 

1,91,149 

8,600 

791 

l,8l,^68 

1872-73,... 

1,41,865 

275 


* Tradition connects the district with the F&ndava R&j of Hastindpur, and 
History Subsequently with the Chaiihin kingdom of Dehli, 

ruled over by Prithiraj, Kbtida, Khddi, and Baghra 
in the eastern tract were then the seats of petty Rajas subordinate to the Oehli 
ruler. The Musalmdns became paramount in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and from that time to the dissolution of the empire Muzaffarnagar 
continued to be a dependency of the sovereigns of Dehli. !^e earliest colonists 
were Rajpiits, Tagas, and Brahmans. The Bajputs belonged to the Gaur and 
Pundir clans and the Brahmans to the great Gaur subdivision. Next came 
the Jdts, who arrived in wave after wave, and gradually occupied nearly tiie 
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whole of the south of the distriot. To the north in F6r, Chai*thdwal 9 Shikdrpnr 
and a few of the eastern parganabs, Tagas are still to be found, but in the 
whole of the western parganahs and in Kdndhla and Bhdma they have almost 
entirely disappeared and given place to Jdts. These latter now form the cha-* 
racteristic element amongst the proprietary agricultural communities through- 
out two-thirds of the district, i The Jdts occupied all the more fertile portions 
of the district, leaving the parganahs with a sandy soil along the course t}f the 
Ganges canal, Bidauli and Kairdna on the extreme west and Gordhanpnr on 
the extreme east, open to other colonists. These tracts were afterwarijs taken 
up by Gujars, who there still form the majority of the proprietary population. 
Occasionally too, as in Pur, stray colonies of Tagas joined the Gujars and 
, found their way into places which the Jdts declined to colonise, and subsequently- 
great immigrations of Shaikhs, Sayyids and Pathans took place and parcelled 
out amongst themselves the remainder of the district. 

The first great event connected with the district of which we have any distinct 
vecord in the Persian histories is Timur’s invasion 

Timur i invasion. y^hJch took place in January, 1399 A D.^ After the 

sack of Meerut the conqueror marched northwards through the Meerut dis- 
trict by either Firozpur in parganah Hastindpur of the Meerut district or 
Pirozpur in parganah Bhrukarheri of this district,® towards Tughlikpur in parga- 
nah Pur Ohhapdr, and when he had got within five ko9 of his encamping-ground 
he heard that the Hindus had assembled at the fords of the Ganges. Timur 
then sent on a force of 5,000 horse to disperse the enemy and marched with the 
remainder of his forces to Tughlikpur. Whilst there, information was received 
of a force of Hindus coming down the river in forty-eight boats with the inten- 
tion of fighting. The account of the naval contest that ensued may be given 
in Timur’s own words “ I mounted my horse, and, taking with me one thou- 
sand troops who were at hand, we struck our heels into the flanks of our horses 
and hastened to the side of the river. As soon as my braves saw the boats, 
some of them rode their horses into the river and swam to the vessels ; then, 
seizing fast hold of the sides, they defeated all the efforts of the Hindus to shake 
^hem off. They forced their way into some of the boats, put the infidels to the 
sword, and threw their bodies into the riven ; thus sending them through water 
to the fires of hell. Some of my men dismounted, and, proceeding to the ford, 
assailed the enemy with arrows. The occupants of the boats returned the 
arrows, but the vessels were at length wrested from their possession and*^ were 
brought with their contents to my presence. The enemy had lashed ten of their 
boats together with chains and strong ropes, and these vessels maintained the 
fight. My men plied them with arrows till they slew many of them ; they 
then swam off and, boarding the boats, pnt every living soul to the sword, send- 


^ Dourtou'a SUiot, 111., 463 . * 1 am Inclined to tlunk that the firozpur in Meerut is intended. 
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ing them through water to the fires of hell/’ After this affair of t^e boata 
Timur returned to Tughlikpur, and thence crossed the Ganges higher up into 
the Bijnaur district* B&bar, loo, in his fifth expedition passed down the Dn&b 
through this district, but for many years we have no specific mention of it or its 
people* The doctor M ukarrab Khan, the rha Sayy ids, and the Sikhs are those 

alone whose history need detain us in a short historical sketch like the present one. 
Dunng the reign of Akbar and his successors this district became a favourite 
resort of the nobles of the court, many of whom obtained 
Nawib rab a. Shaikh Hasan or Hassii, a son of Shaikh 

Blna (or Bhaniya) of Panipatroso to great eminence under Jahdngir and received 
the title of Mukarrab Kb&n. Both father and son were by profession surgeons, 
and in 1597 A.D. they succeeded in curing a bad wound which the Emperor 
Akbar had received from a buck at a deer fight. Hassu was physician to Prince 
Salim, who on his accession to the throne made him governor of Gujrdt. In 161 8 
he was removed to Bihar, to make way for Prince Sh^hjahdn, and in 1621 we find 
him governor of Agra. On the accession of Shdhjahan, Mukarrab Khdn was pen- 
fiioned and received Kairdiia, his native town, and the surrounding parganahs in • 
j4gir. His son Bizk-ullah was a doctor under Shdhj ahdn and a commander of 800^ 
Aurangzeb made him a Khdn. He died in 1668 A.D* The poet Sadullah, known 
by his takhallus of Maslhc^i-kairdmwi, who wrote an epic poem on the loves of 
Sita and Bdma, was the adoptive son of Mukarrab Ehdn. A follower of Mukarrab 
Ehdn founded Shdmli, but the entire jdgir was resumed by Bahddur Shdh. 

The history of the Bdrha Sayyids is so intimately connected with this 

^ „ . district that a brief notice of their families and the 

Barha Sayyids. ^ 

influence tnat they once exercised is necessary to com* 

plete the local history of this portion of the Dndb.* Towards the latter half of 
the fourteenth century the Sayyids generally seem to have attained to consider- 
able power, and may possibly have induced the Panjdbi Sayyids to move to their 
assistance. However this may be, at the beginning of the fifteenth century we 
find the throne of Dehli occupied by a Sayyid dynasty and the numerous offs? 
pring of Ali and Fatima crowding to the court for places and pensions, and they 
were not disappointed in their quest, for these Sayyid emperors were munificent* 
patrons of their co-religionists. In 1414 A.D. the Sultan Khizr Khdn conferred 
the shikk of Sah4ranpur on Sayyid Sdlim, the chief of the Sayyids,^ and thoughj 
as hereafter shown, the Sayyid settlements in Muzaffarnagar can be traced 
back & the middle of the fourteenth century, we may safely assume that their 
progress and extension were influenced, in no small degree, by the existence of a 
Sayyid dynasty at Dehli and of a Sayyid governor in the Sahfiranpur ahUtk 
The Sayyids of the B4rha themselves do not give a chronologically accurate 

' DowBon’s Elliot, IV., 4S. The autboritiet for the local history of the Sayyids are notes by 
Hesste. X«eds, Blpchmann and GadeU, the records of toe Beard of Beventie, and local inqubiea 
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( 

account of their ori^n and history. According to their family chroniclea^ 
they are descended from one Sayyid Abnl Farah of W^sit near Baghdad, who, 
owing to the troubles caused by Hul&gd's invasion of Baghd^, emigrated to 
India with his twelve sons in the time of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, son of Iltitmish 
(Altamsh), who reigned from 1246 to 1265 A.D. Abul Farah is said to have 
remained in India until the time of Sikandar Lo^i (1488*1517 A. D.), when, 
hearing ofthe death of Huldgd, he returned to Persia, leaving, by the em*peror’s 
command, four of his sons, who eventually became the heads of the four great 
branches of the Sayyid family in this district. The dates alone shW the 
chronological incorrectness of this account The four brothers settled in the 
PanjAb in villages now in the Patiala territory : 

(1 .) Sayyid Baud settled in Tihanpur. 

^2.) Sayyid Abulfazl settled in Chhatbaniir. 

(3.) Sayyid Abulfazi.il occupied Kdndli. 

(4.) Sayyid Najm-ud-din Husain settled in Jagner. 

The Ghhatbanur branch is also known as the Ohhatrauri, and the Jagner 
branch has the synonym of Jhajari. Afbr their settlement in these villages 
the local history makes the Sayyids continue in the service of Sbibdb-ud*din 
OhorP* ( 1 1 93-1205 A. D.), another manifest anachronism. The oldest inscription 
that has been discovered relating to the Sayyids of this district is that on the tomb 
of Ibn Sdlar Ohhatrauri, the Sdidr Auliya at Sambalhera. It bears date 777 H. 
(1375 A.D.), and local tradition makes him eighth in descent from Abnl FaraL^ 
Regarding the present condition of the home of the Sayyids in Patidla 
Mr« Cadell writes A Kundliwal told me that he had been in Patidla when 
in service in the Panjdb, and that he had ^ne to see the cradle of his race. 
He says that the true name is Chhatbaniir, now a large town with several 
thousand Sayyid inhabitants. In Eundli there are only a few huts. Tihanpur 
is a petty hamlet and Jagner is uninhabited.” Shortly 
The name Birha. settlement in the Panjab the family divided 

into two branches, one of which settled at Bilgrdm in Oudh and sent a colony 
to Mdrahra in the Eta district, and the other emigrated to the Duab. Both 
tamilies olaim relationship with the Sayyids of Khairabad and Fatebpur Haswa, 
but as early as the reign of Akbar, the pretensions of the B^rha Sayyids to 
be descendants of Ali and Fatima were not accepted by their contemporaim 


1 Thi teit of the inscription (Proc, A. 8., Ben., I87S 1«6) runs as follows:— 

« 1. The beginning of the building of this tomb was on 3rd Jum&da I. 

9. After 777 years had passed away since the flight of the beloved prophet. 

8, (During) the reign of Firflsshdh of high fortnne, whose throne is the highest hesreii, 
^e viotorlons, the praiseworthy. 

4. Ibn 84t4ri ion of Husain, ordered this tomb of heavenly grandeur (to be built). 
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The Emperor Jah&ngir says of them that the personal courage of the Sayjids 
of B&rha, but nothing else, was the best proof that they were Sayyids.” The 
derivation, too, of the name ^ B&rha’ is uncertain. Some say that it is derived 
from h&hir^ ^ outside,’ because the Sayyids, disgusted with the debaucheries of 
the Mina bazar at Dehli, preferred to live ' outside’ the city. Others derive the 
name from the fact of the Sayyids being Shiahs and followers of the twelve (bdrah) 
lm&ms,^or that the name was originally sdidtabrd/^, ‘ the pure Sayyids.’ The 
authors^ of, the TahakdUu Akhari and the Tuzdk-UJahdngiri both derive the 
name from the number of the principal villages twelve) held by the 

Sayyids in this district, and this is the most probable derivation. Similar 
8etl|[ements of foreign communities in India are distinguished in the same way ; 
thus we have a ‘ Pathdnon ke bdrah hasti^^ or 1 2 villages of Pathdns, in parganah 
Ah&r of the Bulandshahr district, and the chaurdsie (84), hdonis (52), chaubisia 
(24), and athdrahs (18) of these provinces are all known by the names of elans 
that founded them. 

Tradition has it that representatives of the four Pdnj^ibi clans came about 
Settlement in Mazaffar* the same time into this districtf and that the first settle- 
ment of the Kdndliwal branch was in Majhera ; of the 
Chhatbnnuri or Ohhatrauri branch was in or near Sambalhera ; of the Jagnori 
or Jhajari branch was in Bidauli and Pairi, and of the Tihanpuri branch was 
in Dhftsri and Kumhera. With the exception of Pairi,” writes Mr. Oadell, 
** the earliest Sayyid settlements were made in the sandy tract of the old Sambal- 
hera parganah or in its immediate neighbourhood, and it was not until later 
that the Sayyids obtained a footing in the richer portions of the district. Even 
tradition allows that the earlier acquisitions were made through the good will 
of Hindu owners whom the Sayyids placed, in various ways, under obligations. 
This tends to show that the fertile portions of the district were then fully 
occupied, and that the Sayyids came into the district anxious for a settlement 
within an easy distance of the capital, but not yet holding such high offices at 
court as would enable them to obtain possession of fertile townships already 
settled. This view is confirmed by the fact that a family of Gardezi Sayyids, 
who are allowed to have come to the district before the B&rha Sayyids, settled * 
on the edge of the same wildcrncAs of sand, but nearer the better land and 
dose to old J&t and Rajput communities.” It is possible that, in addition to 
the fact of the reigning family being Sayyids, the existence of a colony of their 
eo-reli^onists in this district first caused the Panj&bi Sayyids to turn their 
attention to this portion of the Dudb, and this can only have taken place after 
they had resided long enough in their original settlements to feel the pressure 
of increased numbers and consider themselves able to establish new hoboes 
amid an alien and probably hostile population. 

1 Blochmano’f Ain^uAkbari^ I., 890>5. 
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Throughout the reign of Akbar and his immediate successors the Sayyids of 
Bdrha^ took part in almost every campaign of import- 
Bise of the Sayyids. vyas in the hardml or vanguard, 

and they distinguished themselves ever by their courage and bravery. The 
Kiindliwals first came to notice, and next to them tho Tihanpuris, who, under the 
brothers Sayyid Abdullah Khan and Sayyid Husain Ali Klian, raised the name 
of Barha Sayyids to the zenith of its^glory. Thoir story is told under the general 
history of the introduction and is also noticed hereafter. Their acquisitions, how- 
ever, in this district were not of a permanent nature, and their downfall was so 
complete that not a tithe of their ancient possessions now remains to thoir des- 
cendants.' The Chhatrauris, too, had their time of distinction. In the struggle 
^ between Muhammad Shah and the Tihanpuris, the Chhatr.aiiris sided with tho 
former, and Sayyid Niisrat Yar Khan, Shah^mat Khan, liukn-ud-danla and 
many others received substantial rewards in return for their services. Tho fur- 
ther history of the family will better bo told by sketching the progress of each 
branch to the present day. It may, however, bo noted here, that the Sayyids 
have private marks of recognition which “they say,” writes Elliot/'* “have been 
very successful in excluding impostors from the tribe. Particular families have 
denominations, such as dog, ass, sweeper, &c., which are derived from tho menial 
offices which, it is said, some Sayyids of this family performed for the Emperor 
Humdydn when reduced to extremities during his flight from Sher Shah.” 
Sayyid Kamar-ud-din, son of Najm-ud-din Jagneri, is said to have first settled 
at Bidauli, in the west of the district. Some genera- 
® * * tions later, a descendant of his, one Sayyid Fakhr-ud-din 

emigrated to Palri in parganah Jauli and settled there. IJo purchased 
proprietary rights in Palri, .Chandauri, Ghandaura, TuUipur and Khori, which 
for a long time romained in liis family. During tho drought which occurred 
at the last settlement the Jagneris were obliged to dispose of all their prd^ 
perty in J^nsath except a tenth share iu tho village of Palri. Most of the 
Jansath Jagneris now earn a subsistence as cultivators, labourers, or servants, 
and many have emigrated to tho Pauipat and Dchli districts. The present 
•head of the Bidauli family, Muhammad Husain, held the office of Ndzim in 
Oudh before the annexation, and his nephew, Mahdi Hasan, was a chakladar. 
The latter saved the lives of some fugitives during the mutiny, and receive a 
pension and an order to leave Oudh and reside in Bidauli. There he has 
devoted himself to the improvement of his estato, which is not an extensive op 
fertile one, but with care and supervision can yield an income sufficient to 


The Jagneri Sayyids. 


^ In the twenty-first year of Akbar’s reign the B&rha Sayyids were engaged against the 
Hindu rebels in Ajmer : Dowson’s Elliot, YI , 61. In the t^rty-flrst year Sayyid Jal&l fought in the 
i)ak<hin: /6(d, 96. in the war with Khusru, Saif Kh 6 1 , son of Sayyid Mahmfid, did excellent 
service, having received not less than seventeen wounds, and Sayyid Jam&l-ad-dia was luortally 
wounded: Ihidt 267, 278. ’ Beames’ Elliot 1,12. This account is not altogether incorrect 

for 1 find that some such dislincUons arc common to all the branches of this Sayyid stock. 
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support the moderate requiremeii(j^- of the dignity of the Barha Sayyids of the 
present day* The census of 1 872 shows 1,118 Sayyids in parganah Bidauli, and , 
the settlement records of 1863 give thorn as holding 15,799 acres as proprietors, 
of which 9,079 acres represent their old holdings, and the remainder has been 
acquired by purchase by ctfie or two families. The following table^ gives tho 
descent of this branch from tho founder, omitting collateral branches : — 

^ Genealogical tree of the Jagneri branch of the Bdrha Sayyids^ 

• ^ ^ ^ 

S. ]\ajm«ud-dtii nusaiit, 

I 

8. Kaniar-ud-din Hu»ain. ^ 

S. Wal’.db*ud»din. 

I 

S. Jamill-ud dio. 


S. Fakhr-iid-'^in. 
^ — 


S, ICiiddufl, (&c.) 


J 


S. Daud. 

I 

S. Fa ch Khan. 

I ■ 

S. Fateh Ali. 

S. Akbar Ali. 


9 . Kasim. 
S. Yahya. 
S. Bavi. 


I 


S. Kabir Alf. 


S. Dakhini. 


S. Ali Asghar. 
S. All Akbar. 


I 


8 . Uiihat Ali. 

I 


St Sukhii. 

I 

S. Madad All. 


8 . Ajmeri. 8 , l*hula. 
S. Ghulam Ali. 

8. Ghulam Nabij 
S. Zakir Ali. 

8 . Asghar Ali. 


S. Nur All. 

S. Tahawur AIL 




S. Jhagni. 

8 . JuiUAIL 
8 . Jokho. 

8 . Matdin AIL 


S. Wazir Ali. S. Najabat Ali. 8 . Sadik Ali. 

I L I 

8, Miihd, TInsaiii. 


Utif Huiain. ZahAr Husain, 


8. Kazim All; 
Fatel Husain, 


S, Fateh Ali. 


S. Mah h l}amin. 
(Bidauli.) 


Thus the present Sayyid Mahdt Hasan of Bidauli is thirteenth ih descent 
from Sayyid Najm-ud-din Husain, tho founder of his house, and allowing thirty’ 
years for each generation, this would bring us to the close of tho fifteenth century 
for the emigration from Jagner. Though several members of this branch obtained 
honourable employment under Akbar and his immediate successors, they have 
never reached the distinctions for which the moml^rs of the other branches are 
so remarkable. The persons whose names are in italics were alive in 1964. 


' The genealogical tables of the Rtrha S'tyyids are too Toluminoua for iosertion here, and 1 
ahall only give one or two nnder enrh fumily as an example, and to show the number of genera- 
tions which hat elapsed tinee their emigration from the Fanjdb. 
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Sayyid Mahmud. 


Sayyid Abul Fazail, Riindliw4l, settled i% Majhera, which is said to have 
' been orimnally known as Mnnibera from the quantity 

Kuudliaals. r i ^ u- u *1. 

of munj grass {sacoharum moonja) which grew there. 
At the present time the traces of masonry buildings, for some two miles, along 
the road between Majhera and Mir&npur testify to its former greatness. Bali- 

Sayy'd Mahmud pura, which lies between the two villages, was formerly 

a miihalla of Majhera. Amongst the descendants- of 
Sayyid Abul Fazdil mention is ma le in the A{n4~Akbari of the brave old soldier 
Sayyid Mahmhd ^ the first of the B4rha Sayyids who took service under the 
Timurides. He was with Sikandar Sdr in Mankot, but seeing that the cause of 
the Afghans was hopeless, ho loft them and went over to Akbar. In the first year 
of Akbar's reign ho fought in the campaign against the forces of Muhammad Sh4h 
led by the celebrated Hemu. In the second year (1557 A..D.) he was engaged in 
the Ajmer campaign, and in the following year took part in the capture of fort 
Jitasaran^ and an expedition against the turbulent Bhadauriyas of Hatkdnth in the 
Agra district. In 1561 he obtained a Jdgir near Dehli, and towards the end of 
1574 took part in the expedition with the Amroha Sayyids against Raja Madhukar 
of Orchha.^ He died in 982 H. (1574 A.D.), and was buried at Majhera, where 
his tomb exists to the present day with the following inscription in Arabic*:— 

** In the name of God, the merciful, the clement. 0 God, bless the prophet, the faithful, the 
pure, of the family of H&shim, Muhammad, and his family, and his friends who wore instructed 
in his manners. God is everlasting and praiseworthy in all His doings. The great amir, who is 
pardoned and rendered pure, and has reached the vicinity of the mercy of God, the fi^vour-bes- 
towing King, SayyidJMahmud Khdii, a lord of the dram and the flag in his time, died— may God 
cover him with llis pardon— on the night of Thursday, 6th Jum& la II., 9SS (or 23rd September, 
1674, A.U).” 

Bayyid Mahmud^ was a man of rustic habits and great personal courage and 
generosity. Akbar’s court admired his valour and chuckled at his boorishness 
and unadorned language ; but he stood in high favour with the emperor. Onco 
on his return from the war with Madhukar of Orcliha he gave in the state hall 
a verbal account of his expedition, in which his ‘ I ’ occurred oftener than was 
deemed proper by the assembled Amfrs. ‘ You havb gained the victory,’ inter- 
rupted Asaf Rhdu, in order to give him a gentle bint, ‘ because His Majesty’s 
good fortune (ilMUi-pddiahdhi) accompanied you.’ Mistaking the word 
for the name^of a courtier, ‘Why do you tell an untruth?’ replied Mahmud; 
‘lkb41-i-Padishabi’ did not accompany mo. I was there and my brothers; we 
licked^them^with our sabres.’ J The emperor smiled, and bestowed upon him praise 
and more]substantial favours. Once Mabmfid was asked how many generations 
backwards the Sayyids of Barha traced their descent. Accidentally a fire was burn- 
ing on' the ground near the spot where Mahmud stood. J umping into it, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ If I am a Sayyid the fire will not hurt me ; if 1 am no Sayyid I shall get 


' DowBon’s.Elliot, VI., 22. * Gazetteer, I., 666. ’ J. A, S., Ben., XL., 260 (Bloehmann). 

;; Blochmann*B Ain, I.,.S89, 407,^4 1 9,’440, 601. 
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bnrnt.’ He stood for nearly an houi; in the fire, and only left it at the earnest request 
of the bystanders. His velvet-slippers showed, indeed, no trace of being singed I” 
Genealogical tme of the Kdndlmdl hranch of the Bdrha Sayyide. 


S. Abul Fax/LU. 

8. Abul Fateh. 

8. Muhammad Iwaz. 
8. Muhammad Nur. 


S.^‘A.f8ar*ud-dfn. 
B. AsaL All. 

8. Khurahed, &C. 


S. Izh&iHid-din. 
B. Zain-ul-Abldte. 

B. Mir Said. 

I 


8. MAk^on. 

a Mohmdd^Khdn 
(died 1674 A.l>.) 


B. llha. 

S. Ahmad and 4 brothers, ac. 


Fazl Husain, &c. 
Amir Ifttsain. 


a Majhle. 

8. Indyat AH. 


8. Alum II. 

8. l^izabr Khdn. , 

„ J 


8. KLim 

(Meerut). 


8. Bdllm Shnjdat Khdn* 
(Meerut). (Bijuaur)* 


8. Hiddyat AH. a Ghiildm Muhammad Khdn. 

i I 

, — .x— ^ a Wildyat Muhammad. 

8. Mahmdd AH. 8. Akbiir All. a Najdbat AH. 

8. WaiJ^-uUHoBan, a Asliak All. 

a Iinddd iluBaln. 

j (Tisang). 

nWMrat AU. Wat Irat Husain? 

The persons whose names are in italics were alive in 1864. It will be seen 
that the table differs somewhat from the list given by Mr. Bloclimann, which 
runs as follows 


a Chhaju, brother. 


8. Ahmad, brother. 


1. a Adam. a Bdyazid (?) 

1 8. Sulatmdn. a SiJtdn SnlAbat Khdn, 
alias Ikhtlsdo Khdn. 


AU Aflghar Saif Khdn. 
Nuril lydn. 


8. Jafar Bbujdat Khdn. 


8. Jomdl-ad-dln. 


1. a Muzaffor Ilimmat Khdn. 

2. a Kutb, 

8. aNaldbar. 


Sayyid Alhnfell at Chun4r, Vhere his tomb is. Sayyid Ahmad rose to the 
rank of a commander of 2,000 under Akbar. Ho was governor of Patan Si 
Gujr&t for some time and died in 982 R (1574 A.D). His tomb is held sacred, 
and he and his four brothers are known as the pAuch shahid.” The sons of 
oneor more of these and grandsons of Sayyid Alhii were Sayyid Ydsuf and Sayyid 
Wall Muhammad Khdn ; from the latter came Kamdl-ud-diu Khdn, alioi Jamdl- 
ad-5fn Khdn 1., Said Khdn, cUiae Jamdl-ud-din Khdn IL, Ac. The first Jamdl- 
ud^din Khdn perished at the siege of Chitor. Sayyid IsmMl and Sayyid Isbdk 
were sons of a second wife, known by the fact that Majhera was divided between 
the two families, and in this way Ismdii and Ishdk got one-quarter share each, 
while the other brothers got only one-si.xth each. Pattis Ismdii and Ishdk aref 
in this wav lar^rer than nattis Munawar and Alhu. Patti Mdkhan become a 
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place of some importance and has been entered as a separate village in the reve- 
nue records. The tomb of Sajryid Mahmdd Kh&n is in Mdkhanpur, and the mar- 
ble tombs of Sayyid MAkhan and his son, Sayyid Saif Kbdnfwho predeceased him, 
are also in the same village. W alipura, now known as Bdlipura in patti Alhu, was 
named after Wali Muhammad. Sayyid Kasim and Sayyid Hdshim served with 
Sayyid Ahmad in GujrAt and so distinguished themselves by their bravery that 
they were rewarded by a grant of n,jd§f{rin Ajmer. They were frequeptly 
employed in the van of the army (fiardwal). Sayyid HAshim settled at Hashim- 
pur in parganali Bhiima ; ho was killed at the battle of Sarkich near Ahmad - 
abad, and Sayyid K&sim was wounded at the same place. Kdsim, on his recovery, 
was appointed thdnddar of Patan, and enjoyed similar high commands until his 
death in 1007H. (1598 A.D.). His family settled at Mawiina in the Meerut 
dfstrict, where they hold 21 villages. Sayyid Ali Asghar Saif Kh4n is said by 
some to be the son of Sayyid Mahmud, but local authority makes him the brother 
of Mahmdd, and the same who is mentioned by Jahdngir in his memoirs as having 
distinguished himself in the war with Khusru.^ Sayyid Alam settled in Kheri 
Sanii, and his grandson, Hizabr Khdn, fonnded Tisang. Sayyid Salim settled at 
Mahmudpur in the Meerut district, but his family is now decayed. Sayyid ShiyMat 
Khdn appears to have been the son of Sayyid Jahiingir, who was son of Sayyid 
Mahmud. Sayyid Jahangir attained to high command in Dehli and received a 
grant of land at gang ha Tisang.^^ Ho also obtained a grant of lands in Bij- 
naur and founded Jahanabad, whore Shuja it KhAn built a famous mosque. His 
family held the estates until the mutiny, when their possessions were confiscated 
for rebellion. The existing members are dependent upon their relatives of Tisang. 
Sayyid Bayazid, who served during Akbar’s reign in Gnjrdt, is mentioned by Mr. 
Blochmann as probably belonging to this family. In Sh&hjahan’s reign he was 
made a commander of 2,000, and had previously received the title of Mustafa 
Kluin. Sayyid Chhaju, who died in 967H. (1559 A.D.) and was buried at 
Majhera, is also said to have been a brother of Mahmdd, but his name does not 
appear in the local list. Besides these, several Sayyids are mentioned amongst 
i^e grandees of the Mughal court whose families cannot now be traced out, such 
as Sayyid L41, who served in Gujrdt and the Dakhin,® and others. 

The Kiindliwals are at present distributed‘amongst the villages of Majhera, 
Present state of the H^himpur, Tisang, Blilipura and Tdndera. They are 
Kundliwiis. for the most part very illiterate, and many of them 

earn their livelihood by manual labour. Some, however, have obtained high 
appointments under Government. Thus Sayyid Imddd Husain is a tahsilddr and 
was rewarded with the gift of Jaula in proprietary right on account of services 
rendered during the mutiny. Sayyid Ghuldm Husain of Bdlipura is also a well-to- 
do proprietor. Majhera, however, bears all the appearance of a village decaying 


' Dowson’s Elliot, VI., 973. 


* Ain, 1., 526. 
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beyond remedy. Sayyid Alam perished with prince Shiija in Arakan, and Mr. 
Blochinann notices that of the twenty-two companions of that unfortunate prince 
ten were Barha Sayyids. Branches of the Kundliwal family are established at 
Maiman in the Meerut district, and across the Ganges in Chandpurand J alubabad in 
the Bijnaur district. As a clan, they have almost become extinct since 17 llO, when 
the few who did not perish by famine and the Marliatta sword emigrated to Oudh.^ 
The^first place of residence of the Clihatbanuri or Ohhatrauri branch was 
close to Sambalhera. One of them called Sayyid Hasan 
Chhatrauri branch. irjikhr-uddin lived in the reign of Akbar and must have 

had some influence at court, for he was able to procure for his friend, the Raja of 
Sambalhera, the confirmation of that dignity in the male line to the Raja’s son 
Ram Chand. Rdm Chand succeeded his father, and on his death without children « 
the Sayyid procured the succession for Ram Ohand’s widow. Sho was so pleas- 
ed with his conduct that she made over as a gift to Sayyid Hasan the whole of 
her property, and on receiving the sanction of tho imperial court the Sayyid 
took possession of Sambalhera and tho adjoining estates. Another branch of tho 
same family is settled at Tisha. Sayyid Husain had four sons: (1) Sayyid 
Sher Ali, who died without issue ; (2) Sayyid Ahmad, killed in the war with 
Ratan Sen of Ohitor, and one of whose descendants settled in Kailawadha, and 
another, Roshan Ali Khan, served under Muhammad Shah ; (3) Sayyid Taj-ud- 
din, whose son, Sayyid Umar, founded Kakrauli and colonised Rauli Nagla and 
Bera, where many of his descendants reside to the present day and are of some 
importance ; and (4) Sayyid Salar Auliya. The last left Sambalhera for Kaithora 
where, in a manner somewhat similar to that adopted by his grandfather, he 
obtained possession of the village as the adopted son of the owner, a widow. 
Sayyid Salar had two sons : (a) Sayyid Haidar Khan, whose descendant, Sayyid 
Kasim Shahamat Kh4n, settled in Miranpur and founded the Haidar Khfiai 
family; and (6) Sayyid Muhammad Kh4n, whose descendants remained at Kaithora 
and form the Muhammad Khani family. Members of the Haidar Khdni fa- 
mily are still found in the villages of Miranpur, Gadla and Bhupa, and some of 
them are in the service of Government in positions of trust. Of those that 
remained at Kaithora, Sayyid Nusrat Yar Khdn and Rukn-ud-daula attained to* 
high rank during the reign of Muhammad Shah as governors of Gujrdt, Agra, and 
Patna. They held twenty-eight villages in jdgir in Ahmadabad, which remained 
in possession of the family until 1850. These grants were made in return for their 
serviedb against their brethren of the Tihanpuri branch, which resulted in almost 
the annihilation of the latter. The descendants of Sayyid Shabdmat Khdn are the 

' The tomb of MirUn Sayyid OuMin at Majbera bean the following Inscriptioo 
** 1. 0 Lord, forgive our sins, for we are sinnerB and Thou art forgiving. * 

9. Thou art good, but we are wicked and have committed endless crimes. The date of the 
death of Mir4n Sayyid Husain, the Good, who has obtained pardon and forgiveness, is the Sth 
Jnm&da IL, 1009” (9th March 1693).— Blochmann in Proc. As. Soc., Ben., July, 1873, p, ua 
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only Bdrha Say vids that still i etain tho title of Naw4b. The Olihatrsiiris of Morna 
in Bhukarheri received grants of land to the west of the E&li in Charth&wal 
which they still retain, whilst their original home in Morna has fallen from a 
flourishing town to a petty agricultural village. The mosque of Bibi Jhabbu, 
wife of Naw4b Hasan Kh&n, who was a Bakhshi during the reign of Muhammad 
Sh&b, is one of the last of the substantial Sayyid buildings in Morna. The in- 
scription on it shows that it was erected in 1725 A.D. at a cost of Rs. 9^000.^ 
Besides the tomb of Ibn Sdl&r already mentioned, another exists at Sambalhera, 
built by the architect Dasw^andi in 1631-32 A.D. by order of Sayyid M&khan, son 
of Baha-ud-din. The same architect’s name appears on a tomb in Gh&libpur.* 
Oenealoglcal tree of the Chhatrann branch of the Bdrha Sayyide* 


S. Abut FozL 
a aUi HaL 

^ » 

S. AldwaL S. Haidar. 

a Muhammad, 
a Hasan Fakhr-ud-dia. 
a Yahya. 

raIi* 

R. liusaio. 


(oce below). 


B. ^ Auliya (died 1376 A.D.) S Td] 
a Muhammad Khan. 8. iliddw^Khdn, 

aSdldrlL^ 

aKllda. 

aTiLuf. 


•ud-din. 


a Muhammad, 
a Baypdan. 

B. Ahmad, &c. 


aSherAlL 


a Jafar (Budaon). 


RKhdnlL 

a Bulcn-ad>daala. 
& Fateh-ulla, 


S. Nawazlflh All. 
B- Parwnrish All. 


a HuBim-ud-din. 

a siju, &C. 4 


a Umar. 


a Ddiid, B. Khdn, Ao. Abu Tdlib, fto» 


a Ydr Muhammad, 
(boiu In Oudh.) 


a Fateh Muhammad, Ac. 


a Ata Husain, 
a JaldUd-din Haidar. 


a Zafarydb AU. 


B. Kalandcr Ali, 


B.^adir 

Huaain, 


S.Imd4d sAudf a A/ml 

Husain* HunaAn. Hasan, 

JkcanAli. 

a Haidar Khdn (aboro, son of S. buldr.) 
a Akdas All Khdn. 
a Diler'Khdn. 
a Roshan Ali Khdn. 
a Masaiid. 

a Kdsiin Shahdmat !Khdn. 
a TdJ lituhammad. 


a Amad Husain 
AIL 


sTlta Ali Khdn. 
8.AiKhin* 


a Asghar 
Husain. 

B. Nusrat Husatn* 


a TdJ>aA-din. B. Fasil a Faklir-ud~d(n Khdn. 


a T ahawnr All. 

L'ohdsi-ud-din AIL 8. Gbuidm Mustafa. S. Diidwar Ail. 


^Ghd^ 

a Jamdyat aIl B. ManL 


a. OhiOim a. HaCad T I 

Murkaa, Ali, aAUHasain. a^Ali 


aBharl-ud^AlL 


8*LusUimAli* 


a. eluldm 
Husain, 


a 8ird).nd.Sua AIL 
B.'^dsufAli. 


8. Muhammad Ali. S. Tafazznl Husain. 8. Hwnlil. 


8. mjds Huaain. A Fat/Jh Huaain. 8. Z(lmin AR. 8. MaMi Husain, 8, Shddigl Husain, 


[ Proc. As. Soc., Ben., Jnlji 1878, p. 148. 


Jbid, 1878, p. 168. 
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.. It is possifele that the Sayyid Rdju who fell^ at the siege of Ahmadaagar in 
1003 H, (1594 A.D.) is the grandson of ^ayyid Taj-nd-dia mentioned aboYej» 
It is the Tihanpnri branch, however, that has raised the name of the Birha 
Sayyids to the highest pitch of eminence. Sayyid Kh&n 
TihtDpori rao . Mir,^ eighth in descent from Sayyid D4dd, left Tihanpur 

and settled at Dh4sri in parganah Jauli of this district. He had four sons, the 
eldesUSf whom was Umar Shahid, wlm settled in Jansath ; the second was Sayyid. 
Chaman, who settled in Chhatanra or Chitaura ; the third was Sayyid Hasan, who 
settled in Bih&ri; and the fourth was S. Ahmad, who settled in Kawal, a village 
Sa id Chamaui parganah JInsath. I shall now briefly describe 

these four branches of the great Tihanpnri stock. Sayyid 
Ghaman’s village now lies on the left bank of the Ganges canal in parganah 
Jdnsath. To his family belongs Sayyid Jalal, who took possession of Eharwa 
Jaldlpur in parganah Sardhana of the Meerut district, in the reign of Sb4hjah4Q, 
and is said to have acquired proprietary rights in a chauMsi (24) of villages 
there. The village of Ohhataura was enlarged by Sayyid Muhammad SaUh Khdn, 
but Sayyid Shams, the son of Sayyid Jala], leaving the imperial service, the famU 
ly declined. Sayyid Shams had two sous, Sayyid Asghar Ali and Sayyid Asad Ali, 
the former of whom died without issue, and the descendants of the latter reside in 
Ohhataura and Jal41pur. They are all in very reduced circumstances, and the 
Chhatanra family prere obliged, in 1843-44, to sell the bricks of the ruined houses 
in their village forRs. 10,000 to Colonel Oautley to build the works on the Ganges 
canal. They hold only the village of Ohhataura, at the present time, iu this disf 
trict, and have not extended their possessions iu the Meerut district. 

Oenecdogioal tree of the Tihanpnri branch of the Bdrha Sayyide. 

___ j, 

S. Am/r Kasir>ud-din. 

S. SafiiZarin. 

DiwAnSayjIdAll. 
aAbulKAsim. 
a. Abul Hasan, 
a Mohsln. 
aMIrMiisa. 

IMwin Sayyid Khin Mir. 


a tJmar. 
KSeepo$Ua.} 


a Chamoh, 
B. Shall, 
a Gadhan. 
a visln. 
a JaUL 
aoiaiM. 

_ I 


a Hasan. 
(StevQttea.) 


S. Ahmad. 
(Seepoitea.) 


a Asghar AIL 


a Asad AU. > 


aOhailta. 


aWbrbtoAll. 


a JalM-ud-dra. 


* VarlOttily spelled Khwdn Fin Khwdn Kir. Khwdn llir, Khln Kir, Kbin Wr. 
*Ain,I., 4 SS. 
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Bayjid Hutin. 


This tree is not carried any farther as the members of the flimily have so 
declined in importance. 

Sayyid Hasan/ the third son of Sayyid Kh&n Mir, emigiatcd to Bih&ri, near 
Sikharaor Sikhri, in the south-east of parganah Muzaf- 
farnagar. He had six sons : Sayyid M4 q and Sayyid 
Khdn, who died without issue ; Sayyid Kutb, Sayyfd Ydsuf, Sayyid Sultan, and 
Sayyid Nasir-ud-cUn. The descendants of Sayyid Kutb, the eldest sohj still 
reside in Bilaspur and Muzaffarnagar, and the remains of extensive masonry 
buildings around their present residence show that this family also attained to 
Wealth and distinction in the imperial service. Tin.* Sayyids of Ratheri are descend- 
ants of this branch, but the greater number are now either small proprietors, 
cultivators, or in service. The descendants of Sayyid Yusuf, tho third son of 
Sayyid Hasan, are found in Bihari and Wahalna. The descendants of Sayyid 
Siiltdn, the second son, are very numerous ; many of them are in service and 
many are petty proprietors, cultivators, and holders of grants of land free of 
revenue. This subdivision of the family still own Sandliauli, opposite Wahalna, 
on the Khatauli road in parganah Muzaffarnagar. 

. To the descendants of Sayyid Na?ir-ud-din, the sixth son of Sayyid Hansa, 
behnigs the celebrated Sayyid Khaojahan-i-Shdhja- 
haui who attained to such power under the Emperor 
6hdhjahdn. Ho received in from his master, forty villages, in parganahs 
Kh4tauli and Sarwat, and free of revenue in perpetuity ton thousand bighas 
of land with the title of Abul Muzaffar Khun. Sarwat w&s nominally the chief 
town of his new possessions, but was at that time almost deserted. Sayyid; 
Kh4njah4u commenced a new town on lands taken from Sujru and Khera, 
which was completed by his son, who nauied it Muzaffarnagar in honour of his 
father. Sayyid Abul Mansur's name is still preserved in the name of the village 
of.Mansdrpur, and the descendants of Sherzaraan Khun, alias Muzaffar Khau, 
his brother, are still to be found in the Abupura muhalla of Muzaffarnagar. 
Mr. Bloohmann gives the following tree of Sayyid KhfiQ Jahan’s descendants 
which agrees very well with the local list 

« 8. EbaiijaK&ii. a brother. 


Sayyid BUiinjahan. 


(I.) S. Mansdr. (S,) 6. Sherzam&a. (8,) S. Munawwar Lashkar Khan. (1.) S. All. 

I (SOS.FirozIkhtisai 

8. Wajihuddm KhSa. KhSa (died 1077 H.). 


Sayyid Khdnjahdn died in 1055 H. (1645 A.D.) Most of the 
free lands still remain in the possession of his descendants. At Mr. Thornton’s 
settlement in 1841 the Muzaffarnagar parganah contained sixty-four villages, 
most of which belonged to Sayyids. . The Bayyids have lost in this parganah 
alone between 1841 and 1861 upviard of 13,873 acres. As a rule, they have 


^ Id some lista written * Hanza.’ 
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bedn extremefy improvident, and were obliged to borrow monoy from the usur- 
ers at a high rate of interest ; the time of reckoning came upon them unexpect- 
edly, and unable to pay, their estates were sold by auction in satisfaction of 
decrees of the civil court 

Oirualogical tree of the family of Styyid Hasan of the Tihanpuri branch of ths 
^ Bdrha Sayyids, 

* S. Hasan. 


- " “ 

8. Mia, S.Ehin. 8.^li8af. 

aAbh?. 

S. Husain* 


8. Sultin. S. Nasir-ud-din (see below.) S. 


8. Abdallah Kh&n. 


ul Waliib and four brothers. S. Chand Kh&n« 


8. Daulat AUKL&n. 
S-AldulWaliibind 


8. Ghhaju and two brothers. 


8. Hasan. 8. Fabor Khiin. S. Chir&gh Alt 

8.^Faj&z AliRhSn S. Hayat Ali Kbia. S. Boshan AH. 
and four brothers. I I 

I 8. OhuAm Ali and S. Nur Muhammad. 

8.Ghu1£mMurta- two brothers. | 
za and one brother. I S. Umar Ali. 

I S. Ghalam Haidar. | 

8. Abbfe Ali and J 8. Munawar Ali. 

two brothers. S. Subhan Ali. I 


S. ShuJ&at Ali Kb&u * 
I and two brother. 

8. Bdyazid KLin. 

S. Haydti and seven 
I brothers. 

S. Ghalib Ali and two 
brothers. 


aHsyftAlland S.Hayd! 
three brothers. I 


l. Haydt Ali. 


8. Arif Ali. 


I 8. Imdfid Husain, 

a Imd£i Ali and | 
two brothers. 8, Muhammad Husain. 

S, Karam Husain 
and three bro* 
there. 


Zdmin Ali and two brothers. 


8. Nasir-ud-din (above, sou of 8. Ilansa). 
8. Ahmad. 

8. llusnf Khan. 


Naw&b KlA ijal a;i Rbaa, alias Abul MuzaiTar Kban. 


8. Abul Mansdr Kbdn. 


8. Lashkar Rb&ti. 


S. Shcrzan:a:i Ri a a or Muzaflar KUn. 


8 Ajmeri. { | 

I 8. Nasr-ulU, &c. S. T&ha. 

8. Ghuldm Muhammad. &c. I 


B. Abdussamad. 8. Wajih-nd-din. 8. Id zamai Kbdn. 


Hdhat Ali. Molisin Ali and Glnildm Hasan EUii and three 
I two brothers. brothers, i 


8. Mivim. 


Iwirfr. 

SuBasenAUsaA 
e4^t brothers. 


Ealandar Ali I | 

and three • T&rab Ali. Bakhshish Ali Khdn and^two 
brothers. | brothers. 

J Firoz Ali and I 

Husain a brother. Ahsan Ali Kb&n. 
and three | 

brothers. Nisdr AH and | 

— — ^ three brothers. Imddl Husaiii. 


& Ashraf Ali. & Zafai} db All. 


S, Ham Ah and I 8. Amin Ali. 

e4^t brothera. | | 

-*■ ■ ■ 8, Jafar Hasan. 

S. Sisedat AU, 8. AU. 8. Abdul AIL 

f- — ' ■■WI M II — 

8. Wunt-aMin Haidar, 8.Abid Muzaffar. 
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Sayyid Ahmad. 


Sayyid Ahmad, the fourth son of SayyidKh&n M$r, settled iii Kawa), where* 
his descendants still reside and are persons of some im- • 
portance. T4t&r Ehdn and Diw&n Y&r Muhammad 
Efaan of this family distinguished themselves in the service of Aurangzeb. There 
are' many Sayyids mentioned* liyMr. Blochmanh in ^is notes to the 
whose names agree with those in the local lists, but without the details,^ which 
are not given, it is impossible to identify them. Altogether the descendants of 
Sayyid Hasan have not fared well. The chief Mansurpur bramtb, involved even 
before 1841, has gone steadily to ruin. The Ghdlibpur and Kailawadha Sayyids 
have, also, succumbed more or less to the money-lenders. Those of Kh4nja- 
hdnput, however, have preserved five villages, and those of Sar4i retain half 
r their ancestral property. 

Qenealocfical tree of tike family of Sayyid Ahmad cf the Tihanpuri Branch of 
the Bdrha Sayyids. 

S. Ahmad. 

n 


S. Mssaud. 

1 

Diw&n Mani. 

I 

Div&a Y&r Mohammad Klltn. 


8. Chota. 


8. Amjad Alt 


8. TA&r RhSn. 


Diwia Muhammad Shi'<ir. 


Diw&u Ghuiam Husain. 


S. Rustam Ali. 


S.Mahbiib Ali. 


8. Shw Ali and three 
brothers. 


I 


S. Bandah Ali. 


8.Sftbir Ali. S. Sidik'Ali. S. Anwar Ali. 

. I 


S. Hingu. 

I 


VilAyatAli. 


S. GbuISm Abbas. S. Farzand Ali. Akbar Ali and 
S. Fazl Husain. one brother. 

S.AHBatan. S.^uM. Hasan. S. Fateh Ati. ( 


I S. YisufAli. 

S. Ghuldm Ali, 


Sayyid Umar. 


S. Yam AH. S. Ghuldm 

We next come to the descendants of Sayyid Umar, the eldest son of Sayyijd 
Kh4n Mir. Sayyid Umar settled in J4nsath, ajillage 
then inhabited by J4ts and Brahmans. His descendants 
acquired proprietary rights in the village, and during the ascendancy pf the fa- 
mily in the reign of Farrukhsiyar, so extended their possessions that they were, 
detached from Jauli and formed into a separate tappa known as ; J^nsath from 
the principal town. I shall first give the genealogical tree before proceeding 
to the history of this family. 


lAio, 1, 8»h end J. A. 8., BoD.,Xr., 261. 
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. Oenealo^^ tru of the family of Sayyid Umar of th Tihanpuri hrafieh of the 
Bdrha Sayyids. 

S. Umar Shahid. 

Shaikh Muhammad. 

^ Sayyid-ul-Mahdi. 

S. Nasir-ud-din. 

• I 

* S. Mohain. 

S. i^han Mir. 

I 


a Najib. 

5, Batan. 

6. Ghul&m Hasan. 
8. JaUill 
Noint W 


I 


a sL Au. 


— I 
8. Pit AU. 


6. Kai&mat Hoaain. 8. Fansand 

Husain. T 


S. Shaikh Muhammad. 
S.-uI-Muhdi. 

Naw&b Abdallah Kliln. 
NaaibGhuI&ai Muhammad Khan.' 


( ^ 

S. Husain Ali KlAn. 


S. Hasan AHKffti. 


8. Kamar-nd^dtn AU Kh&n. 
8. Mukarram Ali. 


8. Najm-ud-diia 8. Nur-ud-din. S. Iir& n-ud-din 
I I (see below.) 

S, Bakn>nd*dtn, S. Uarresh Ali. 


8 WaairAli. 8. San-i-nlla. aLustam. 


aZulLk&r. 


S. Naj&bat Ali. 


• 1 I . s . 

Ahmad Bakhah. S. Muhammad BakhshtS. nin Ali. S. Farzand Ali. 


' I I i 

8 Imtyfts Ali. 8. Inhad Ali. S.yU&"at Husain. 8. Bashirat Ali. 


8 ZofuTib. 8. 8liwf-Dd.<IIii *1 
I I 8. Kilim AU. 

a Mahdi Hasan. 

S. AkbarAIiKIki I 
and two others. S. Mnhammad | 
Husaiur 


S.HfUfiinAliKhiii, 8. A£ &b Ali Klin. | J I i 

S. Mihrl da Ali. S. Najaf Ali. S. Akbar Ali. 8. Ghul&m AIL 


"T 


8. Fida Husain 8. Ghuldm Husain, a Haidar HaaaOi 
and three ' ^ 

brothers. 


5. iAnod A/i Khdn, S. Ats^wAU, 


a. Khurihed AH, 


Imdm-ud^dia (aon of Hasan AU KMn abore). 


I 

aifMaMvcga. 


8. Oiliwar AliKbln. 
I 


a nlidr 


AIL 


8. Mubammad AU Khdo. 

I 


i. “ S. inJitdAU. S.UnLn/Ali 8. Alba/ AH 
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Bise of the J&nsath family. 


From this family came the celebrated Naw4b Abdullah Khan, so well ]mo^vn !q 
A jmer under the name of Sayyid Midn. Mr. Blochmann differs from the local 
lists and gives five sons to Sayyid Abdullah Kb&n: (1) Sayyid Hasan All Kbdn, 
known by his title as Kutb-ul-mulk, Sayyid Abdullah Khdn ; (2) Sayyid Saif- 
nd-dfn Husain Ali Khdn, not meutioiied in the list ; (3) Sayyid Husain All, Kh&n 
known by his title as Amir-ul-mamdlik; (4) Sayyid Najm-ud-din Ali KhAji, the 
son of Hasan Ali Khdn according to the list; and (5) Nur-ud-din Ali Khan, also the 
son of Hasan Ali Khdn according to the list. Towards the close of AurangzeVa 
reign the Tihanpuri branch of the Barha Sayyids attained to considerable in« 
fiaence and wore entrusted with important commands. Sayyid Hasan 
AU and Sayyid Husain Ali were in the employment of Azfm-ush-shdn, son of 
* Muizz-ud-din, who was afterwards known as the Emperor BalAdur Shah,^ and for 
their gallantry at the battle of Agra, in 1707 A. D., which gave the throne to the 
father of their patron, the former received the government of Allahabad and the 
latter that of Patna. 

In 1709 A.D. wo find Sayyid Ahmad, Sayyid Khan, Sayyid Husain Khdn, and. 

'Sayyid Ghairat Khan, all from B4rha, fighting boldly 
for the emperor against the Hindu princes on the Nar- 
bada who had taken the opportunity to revolt. The Sayyids, true to the reputation 
of their family, fought in the van of the army and perished to a man with all 
their followers. During the next few years the Bdrha Sayjdds distinguished 
themselves in the Pauj&b, along the Indus and in Gujr^t, untilithe time came 
when by their aid the Jansath family became masters of Hindustan. The year 
1712 found the Sayyid governors distrustful of the power of their enemies at 
the Dehli court, and they at lengtli resolved to raise prince Farrukhsiyar to the 
throne. In this design they were successful, and, as his niinisters, enjoyed the 
highest dignities that the emperor could confer. They did not, however, attain 
their object without much hard fighting, and in the battles of Allahabad and Agra, 
which then took place, many of their relatives and clansmen lost their lives, Naj m- 
ud-din Ali Khfi-n, Ndr-ud-din Ali Kh&n, and Saif-ud-din Ali Kh4n greatly distin- 
, guished themselves, and N ur-ud-din lost his life at Allahabad. Sayyid Hasan Aii 
Kh&n, henceforward known as Sayyid Abdujlab, was appointed vazirof the empire 
with the title of Kutb-ul-mulk, and Sayyid Husain Ali became commander-in- 
chief with the title of Amir-ul-mam&lik. Their subsequentcareer belongs to gene- 
ral history and has been sufficiently noticed in the introduction to the his^ry of 
the Meerut division. Sayyid Husain Ali Kh4n was assassinated in 1721 A.D., and 
his brother Sayyid Abdallah was poisoned three years afterwards.^ Many of the 
Sayyids of note fell with Sayyid Husain Ali in 1721, and still more perished in the 
unfortunate battleof Husainpur when Sayyid Abdullah was taken prisoner. Still 
some survived, and amongst those mentioned as holding high commands at 
? 0iyar-al-mataldikharfn, ss, 52 , 68 , 65 , 408 . ' ’■ “ 
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tbifl time I find the names of Sayyid Asad-ullali, Sayyid J^n-nisdr Khdn, Sayy id 
Ikhlds Khan, Sayyid Asad Ali Khdn the lame, Sayyid Dildwar Khdn, and Sayyid 
Firoz Ali Khdn. The estates of both brothers were conferred on one Muhammad 
Amin Ehdn, who lost no time in enforcing his authority in this districf. At the 
same time Eamar-ud-din ELdn succeeded to the dignities formerly held by the 
Sayyids^andevef remained the bitter, active and unscrupulous enemy of their 
race. * 

On the death of Sayyid Abdullah in 1 724 A.D., Sayyid Najni-ud-diu Ali Khdn, 

Intriguesof Kamaruddin his youngest surviving brother, obtained for some time 
honourable employment under Sarbaland Khan, go- 
vernor of Gujrdt, and subsequently shared in the unmerited misfortunes which 
befell his patron. At the same time other members of the family continued to 
serve with distinction in various parts of the empire. Kamar-ud-din became 
alarmed at their reputation, and seeing that the snake was scotched and not 
killed,” resolved to take such measures, on the first opportunity that presented 
itself, that the very name of Barha Sayyid should be completely obliterated 
from the records of the state. In this resolve he seems* to have been actuated 
as much by religious feelings as by hereditary hatred ; ho was a Sunni, whilst the 
great mass of the Sayyids were Shiahs. The vazir, for^ a long time, confined 
himself to denying them all employments near tiie emperor’s person until, at 
last in 1737, finding his efforts not so successful as he had supposed, he carried 
his long-cherished plan into execution. Sayyid Saif-ud-din Ali Kh4n, ever 
since the death of Sayyid Abdullah, had resided, in retirement, on the family 
estates at J^atb, and the vazir determined to provoke him to some apparently 
overt act of rebellion so as to give some colour to the action that he intended to 
take. For this purpose one Marhamat Khiln was despatched to the Sahfiranpur 
district with orders to resume the jdgir of Sayyid Saif-ud-din and those of eveiy 
other member of the family of the late Sayyid leaders and their dependents. 
Marhamat Eb4n was a man of coarse and brutal manners and undertook the 


office of jackal with alacrity. In carrying out his orders with an organised 
f crowbar brigade’ he acted with such unnecessary violence and cruelty that 
the Sayyids rose en rrmse and put him and his followers to death. Eamar-nd<» 
din, delighted at the intelligence, and thinking it a good excuse for destroying 
his enemies, root and branch, assembled a large force of Tur&nis, a body of Af* 
gh&ns mider Ali Muhammad, Rohilla, besides contingents from the governors of 
KatehiTf Sb^hjahdnpur, and Shahabad,and a large body of Chhatranri Sayyidsi 
|dl of whom he placed under the command of his own brother Azim-ullah Kh&n^ 
a; name then, as in 1857, associated with deeds of cruel murder and rapinm 



The vazir’s force marched on J&nsath, the head-quarters of the Tihanpfirt 


of Jsnsath. 


Sayyids, and defeated Sayyid Saif-ud-dih at Bbaiasi 
on Ae Ehdtauli road. The town was then surrounded 
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and taken by assault, and for three whole days nought bat rapine accompanied 
with mnrder and rape prevailed. The Rohilla leader distinguiahed himself in 
the battle by killing Sayyid 8aif-nd-dia with his own hand, and received sub- 
stantial fifvoars in reward besides permission to use the great dram with his forces. 
The resumption orders were now carried out with the greatest vigour, and many, 
of the Sayyids emigrated to Lucknow, Bareilly, Aonla, and Nagina. A branch 
of the Jansath Sayyids is said to exist in Purniah in Bengal, and the (fcfiscend- 
ants of the celebrated pfr, Sayyid Abdullah Kirmani of Birbhum claim rela- 
tionship with the Sayyids of this district. For some time: the Chhatranris 
reaped the reward of their desertion, but with the building of the fort of 
Shukart4r, near thoir principal town of Morna, troubles came upon them also. 
The Path&ns, too, in every way sought to undermine the influence of the rem- 
nant of the Sayyid aristocracy, and with the aid of the Gujar chiefs of Bahsutiia 
on the south and Landhanra on the north etfectiially prevented any coalition of 
the Sayyids amongst themselves. These chiefs, and even the Jdt and Rajpdt 
communities, made common cause against the old state grantees. Pur Ohhapdr 
on the north and BhukUrheri on the east fell into the hands of the Landhanra 
chief, whilst Bhuma, Khatauli, and J4asath were occupied by the Bahstima chief, 
and where the Gujars did not claim any supremacy, the village communities 
themselves declared their independence or became vassals of the Pathin chief. 
To the south-west a Raj piit leader received a cluster of villages from Z&bita 
Kh4D, and many of these had formerly belonged to the Sayyids. 

' The ancestor of the Na'\&b of Karnal received three parganas in jdyfr, ; 

including Muzaffarnagar and the estates formerly held- 
Decajr of the Sayyids. the descendants of Sayyid Kh4njah4a, and no matter^ 

who lost or won, the Sayyids seem to have always been on the losing side. 
What limited rights they preserved were held by them as the vassals of what- 
ever power might, for the time being, be strongest, whether Imperial, Afghan, 
Marhatta, or eventually the British. There was little change amongst the vil- 
lage communities, who all through retained their old position intact, and in 
those cases, too, where the Sayyid settlements had approached the status of a' 
village brotherhood their possession was acknowledged. The famine of 1783 
A.D. was severely felt in this district, andVor the next twenty years, in oommon 
with the other districts of the Upper Du&b, Muzaffarnagar became the prey 
of marauding bodies of Sikhs and Rohillas. This state of things ecpitinned 
for the first two years of British rule when troops could ill be spared even for 
the protection of the district and the security of the revenue. Mr. Guthrie^ 
the collector, was often obliged to take refuge in the small mud fort of FazL- 
gdrh “ with no other force than a few nayi&s,” and it was not until the begin- 
ning of 1805 that Colonel Bum was able to clear the district of marauders (see 
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LsaviSg tbe SsTyid history at the conquest, I must briefly review the Sikh 
raids into the district, as they exercised no inoonsider- 
Sikh raids. influence on its fortunes. Tbe first great invasion 

took place under the ferocious Bandu in 1710 A.D., when Jaldl-ud-din of Jaldl« 
shad was/otf^dd/* of the Saharanpnr circle. The Sikh hordes after plundering 
and burning the towns of bahat, Sabdranpur, Ambahta and Ndnauta in the 
Bahdp&pur dis^ict, penetrated southwards as far as the northern parganahs 
of Mnzaffamagar. The faujddr and his two nephews perished in a vain atr 
tempt to oppose the marauders. The latter had in the Gujars important allies, 
who gladly embraced the opportunity now afforded them to resist and throw off 
the yoke imposed > by their Musalmdn rulers. Community of hatred and in 
some sense of religion made them ready to aid the Sikhs to supplant the exist- 
ing power, bnt, perhaps, in rendering this assistance they were as much guided 
by their hereditary and instinctive love of plunder and a desire to save their 
own villages as by any other motive. They have always been found on the 
side of disorder, and until they become weaned from the roving, semi-nomad 
life &at they have been accustomed to lead for geneisations, they will always 
rise to the surface when the reins of administration have been slackened and 
riiey think that plunder and murder can be indulged in with impunity. But as 
long as the Giijar knows that the Government is stron]; and willing to protect 
its subjects, so long will he remain satisfied with his hereditary occupation of 
cattle-stealing and oattle-grazing. iShould evil days ever unfortunately arise, the 
Gtijar tracts will, as they have always done, prove a very thorn in the side of 
the district officer and demand all his care and attention to manage them. 

The death of Bandu and the dispersion of his followers freed the district 

Sikhs In 1763 AD ^ century ifrom the incursions of the 

Bikhs, but after tbe battle of F&nipat they again com- 
meneed their plundering expeditions. In 1763 A.D. an immense force crossed 
the Jumba,. and after sacking Sabaranpur, attacked and plundered the Sayyid 
town of Mir&npur in parganah Bhukarheri. In tho following year the same 
town anffered severely at tho hands of tbe Budha daV’ the name by whidh 
the newly organised forces of the Sikhs was known. From the Siw&liks on the * 
north almoat^to Meerut on the south,«and even across the Ganges to Bijnaur on 
the Mty the entire country fell a pr^ to tbe army of the Sikh theocracy and 
its allies, and village after village was plundered and burned, the inhabit- 
anto'wm alaiiglitered, tbe crops were destroyed, and the cattle were carried off. 
Altheo^ the Bolttllaa under HahmatKhdn attempted some reprisals, thrir 
eflhrts were fruitless and Najib-nd-daula, fhe natural guardian of the district, 
l•h8«ltal]>eUi,6o that the Sikhs, satiated with plunder, were abletoxetiie 
l»7 AJD Wsurely to their own country. For three yeaw there 

was some appearance of rest, but in May, 1767 A.D., 

81 


1767 AJD. 
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the Sikhs again came, inorcaasod in numbers^ improved in organisation^ and 
more confident from success. Sweeping down by unfortunate Ndoauta, they 
harned the whole of the Barha settlements. Meerut itself was attacked, and 
wore it not for a timely diversion of a few Afghan detachments, could scarcely 
have held out. The Sikhs retreated north-wards and were pursued, and in a 
battle fought between Kairauaand Shamliin this 'district the imperial troops 
were victorious ; but hardly had the latter reached Dehli when the Sikhfe » were 
again over the border. Nanauta was again burned, and all the way down to 
K6,iidhla nothing was seen but smoking heaps of ashes where prosperous villages 
• once stood. Najib Khan, now relieved from the presence of his enemies at Dehli, 
took the field and succeeded in clearing the district of marauders, and eventually 
t drove them back by Nfiaauta anl Islarnaagar to the ghats on the Jumua. 

But this was his last success ; for henceforth, writes' Mr. Williams, “as regu- 
larly as the crops were cut, the border chieftains 
crossed over and levied black-mail from almost every 
village in the most systeniatic manner. Their requisitions were termed ‘ rdkij* 
and sometimes euphemistically ^ kambW or ‘ blauket-monoy.’ Each of them had 
a certain well-known beat or circlo so well recognised and so clearly defined 
that it is not unusual for the peasantry, at the present day, to speak of some 
places being, for instance, in Jodh Singh’s pattiy others in Diw4u Singh’s, or 
Himmat Singh’s, and so on. The collections, of course, varied with the ability 
of the people to pay, averaging from Rs. 2 to Bs. 5 a head. Two or three 
horsemen generally sufficed to collect them, for two or three thousand more 
were never very far off. In case of delay about paying tip, a handful of 
troopers, each well mounted and armed with a spear, sword and a good match- 
lock, speedily appeared to accelerate the ‘liquidation of the debt. The Sikh’s 
endurance and rapidity of movement were quite commensurate with his rapacity, 
enabling him to baffle, if not delay, superior numbers. With the exception of 
beef he had, it is true, no objection to a generous diet offish, flesh or fowly and 
he thoroughly enjoyed his liquor ; but, at a pinch, he could march some twenty 
or thirty miles a day on no better fare than a little parched gram washed 
^ down with pure cold water, A tent he despised ; baggage, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, he had none, looking to others to provide him with that as 
well as most other luxuries. Besides his weapons, his whole kit* consisted of 
horse-gear,' a few of the very simplest cooking utensils and two blankets, ■ One 
for himself and one for his faithful steed. These last important items of the 
Sikh warrior’s equipment clearly point to the origin of the term ^ kdmbli^ 
for the tax levied on each villager or townsman was, on an average, ^eqaal 
to^ about the price of a blanket. In spite of the simplicity' of his hkbits, 
he took a pArdonable pride in the adornment of his person and the proper 

^Cal. Rev,, LX., S8. * . 
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maiatenance of his accoutrements. Like tlie ancient Spartan, he never, failed: 
to carefully comb out and adjust his long hair and beard before tho battle, and. 
his white vest contrasting with his scarlet trappings made a fair show as ho, 
rode along gallantly to the fight. Although his tactics mainly resolved them- 
selves into a prolonged series of skirmishos conducted after the Parthian fashion, , 
yet in the strife of men contending hand-to-hand he was terrible, though help- 
less a^inst good artillery. The ^ dal^ fortunately, possessed very few guns 
and hardly understood the use of them. This deficiency saved the country 
from complete subjection, a contingency which soomed imminent a few years 
later.” 

The people .wore helpless, and, left to themselves, began tho construction of 

^ ^ ^ , those mud forts which are so characteristic of tho state 

Sttbse^ufitifc raids. 

ofinsecurity of, indeed, nearly tho whole Diuib during 
the latter half of the last century. In 1774 and 1775 formidable invasions again 
occurred, and in the latter year, Zablta Khan was obliged to purchase the safety 
of his fortress of Ghausgarh by paying a fine of Rs. 50^000. Departing thenco, 
the Sikhs ravaged tho Sayyid country and plundered M'ininpur and Kaithora, 
where the Sayyids, Shahamat Khan and Fatehullah Khan, made some slight 
resistence. The Sikhs then passed through Shamli, Kairana, Kandhlaand Meerut, 
and then again turned westwards. Dispirited by the success of his enemies at court, 
anddespairingof being able to take tho field against tlio Sikh invaders unaided, 
Zabita Kh&n turned his attention towards forming an allianco with them against 
their common enemy, the court faction at Dohli, Uniting their forces, the Sikh 
and the Bohilla leader marched down the Daub and were met by tho imperial 
forces near Budb^ua; retreating thence to Baghra and again toAmirnagar, tho 
allied forces suddenly turned round and attacked "the imperialists, who woro - 
routed with great slaughter in March 1776 A.D. Kusim Ali Khan, the brother 
of Majad-ud-daula, diwdn of the empire, fell in this battle, and tho disorganiza- 
tion of the Dehli army was completed : Meerut, Hapur, Sikandra and Khidrja^ 
were taken, and even Koil, Atrauli and Kasganj were visited by tho invaders. 
Francklin says that Zdbita Kh&n was so pleased with his now allies that he 
renounced Isldm and became a follower of Nauak, under tho name ^ Dharam * 
Singh,” and Mr. Williams attributdb to this circumstance the proverb still 
current in the district 

** Eh guru kt do ebeia, ddha Sikh ddka Ruheld,** 

Na|af Kh4n was sammoned from the JAt country, and after a bloody battle 
was fought between Amirnagar and Ghausgarh, suc^ 
ceeded in driving the Sikhs and Rohillas across the 
Jumna. After«a time, he induced Zabita Kh&u^to 
omne toan understanding with the emperor, and caused him to be restored to 
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all his previous dignities. But in doing so both parties forgot to consult the Sikhs^ 
who henceforth regarded their former ally as a renegade, and made his possessions 
again the scene of the same rapine and destruction that had marked their earlier 
irruptions. From 1778tol781 every year saw the plundering hordes across the 
Jumna^ and in August of the latter year Meerut was again besieged. Fortu- 
nately Mirza Muhammad IShafl was able to oppose them here with a considerable 
force^ and having succeeded in defeating the whole Sikh army with great slaugh- 
ter, and in driving them out of the Duab, carried the war into their own country.^ 
During the terrible famine year of the e/ialisa (1840 S., 1783 A.D.,) the 
1788-88 A D Sikhs under Baghel Singh, Krora Singhia, occupied 

the upper Du&b as far as the Ganges, and even swept 
round by Hardw&r through the Dehra Dun. These incursions alarmed even the 
English in Calcutta, and in 1784 Major Brown was sent on a deputation to Sh4h 
Alam by the Supreme Council. His mission is thus described by Francklin® 

<< The real cause of Major Brown’s arrival, was in consequence of orders ho hs^d 
received frooi his Government, not to decline any overture that might be made 
for affording a military ^id to the royal cause. The Sikhs had for several years 
back, by their predatory incursions into the Du4b and Rohilkhand, excited alarm 
in the government of Asaf-nd-daula, and Mr. Hastings, the British Governor, 
with his usual discernment, deemed the exertions of the court at Dehli might, 
at the present juncture of affairs, prove a beneficial counterpoise to the rising 
power of the Sikhs.” The flight of Mirza Jaw4n Bakht to Lucknow prevent- 
ed any overtures being made, and the Sikhs were again left to themselves. Xu 
the following year Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and other chiefs, including R4i 
Singh Bhangi, and his nephew Sher Singh, Jodh Singh of Chaohrauli and 
S4hib Singh of Ladwa, marched straight through the Du4b, sacking Mir4npur 
on their way, and finally crossing the Ganges, plundered Rohilkhand as far as 
Chandausi in the Moradabad district. Cunningham® writes “ At this period 
Z4bita E.h4n was almost confined to the walls of his fort of Ghausgarh, and the 
hill R^ja of Garhw41, whose ancestor had received D4ra as a refugee in defiance 
of Aurangzeb, had been rendered tributary, equally with all his brother 
Rajputs, in the lower hills westward to the ChiD4b. The Sikhs were pre- 
dominant from the frontiers of Oudii to the Indus, and the traveller Forster 
amusingly describes the alarm caused to a little ohief and his people by the ap- 
pearance of two Sikh horsemen under the walls pf their fort, and the assiduous 
services and respectful attention which the like number of troopers met with 
from the local authorities of Garhw4l and from the assembled wayfarers at a 
place of public reoeptioD.” In 1788 A.D. the year of his deposition and d^th, 
GJiul4m E4dir defeated a force of S%hs who, after sacking Ambahta,* were 
marching southwards through Muzaffamagar. 

\ filiBb-Aultiin, 04. * Ihidf IIS. * Cnnninghsin's 
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After the capture of Meerui and the execution of Ghul^m K&dir in 1788i 

The Msrhattas make the Marhattas marched northwards through the Dulib 
tenns with the Sikhs. annexed the northern districts, of which Ghani 

Bah4-iur of Banda^ became the first governor. Temporising with the Sikhs, 
he allowed many of their leaders to hold portions of this and the Sah&ranpur dis* 
trict partly as farmers and partly in lieu of the uncertain dues that they were 
accustomed to levy.^ Thus in 1790 A.D., R&i Singh of Jagddri and. Sher 
Singh of Burhiya took possession of portions of tho m^ikarari of the Gdjar Baja 
of Landhaura, comprising parganahs Manglaur, Jaur&si and Jawdlapur in the 
Sahdranpur district, but were obliged to give them up in tho following year by 
the new governor, Bhairon Pant Tantiya. Both still hold, for some time, por- 
tions of the Sult&tipur parganah, whilst Rai Singh occupied Nakur. In this , 
district Gurdat Singh of Lai va obtained parganahs Jlianjhdna, Kandhla and 
Sh&mli and held them with Karndl for twelve ^ears. Bhanga Singh, also, 
acquired Bidauli and Kairaua, and all agreed to protect the Duab from the 
attacks of the other Sikh chiefs. But, relieved of their great enemies, the Sikh 
confederation fell to pieces, and chief began to attagk chief and aggrandise 
himself at the expense of his co-religionists. Nakur itself, though held by R4i 
Singh, was attacked by Diwdn Singh and plundered. The former appealed to 
the Marhattas, who had already begun to levy tribute from Pati41a and other states 
in Sarhind, when the death of Siudhia himself put an eud to any aggressive 
attempts on the part of bis followers. 

On the death of Madhoji Sindhia in 1794 A.D., the Sikhs across tho Jumna, 

State of the country In already jealous of their brethren who received grants 
1794 A.D, in the Duab, were ready for further raids. Daulat B4o 

Sindhia with eight battalions of disciplined troops was at Poona, De Boigne ^as 
at Aligarh, theddegam Sumru was at Sardhana, and Appa Khandi Rao with 
George Thomas’ was in Mewat. Profiting by the disorders of the time, the 
Sikhs again invaded the Du4b in 1795 A.D., and succeeded in driving the 
Uarhatta garrison from Sah4ranpur. The fugitives took shelter in the fort of 
JalMabad a&d would not have escaped their enemies had not George Thomas 
appearedwithaportionof his Mewat force and relieved them. Thomas was* 
then appointed * warden of the marches’ by Lakhwa Dada, who had succeeded to 
the Marhatta command in Sah&ranpur, and was given charge of 2,000 infantry, 
200 cavalry and sixteen pieces of artillery raised for the protection of the 
JumnI fremtier, and was assigned the parganahs of Pdnipat, Sonpat, and Karndl 
for their pay. Thomas, however, found his task no easy one. Although B4pa 
Sindhia exwted himself during 1796 to restore some appearance of order, ^e 
Sikh were found to be intrigoing with their brethren in the Paiyhb. 

The Bikhoommandantof Shhmli, then in Gurdat Singh’s was detected in a 
^Gaictteer,L, 3l. * Mr. G. WilUami ie Cal. Bcv., LXl., 4S, > See Qcictteer,!!., aS 
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treasonable correspondence ; his fort was attacked by Thomas, was taken, and the 
entire garrison fell by the sword. Thomas then hastened northwards to assist 
B&pu Sindhia, who was engaged in investing the Tilrkimln fort of Lakhnanti, 
then held by Bahrmand Ali Khdn, and hero also, ho and his forces distinguished 
themselves and eoiitributei, in no small measure, to the ultimate success of the 
Marhata troops. Crossing the Jumna, Thomas defeated the Sikh confederates 
in four successive actions near Karn41, but finding Perron, who had suefieeded 
De Boigne, inimical to his success, Thomas loft the Duab for Mewat, still, how- 
ever, continuing his operations against the Sikhs. Ho repaired the walls of 
H&nsi, cast guns, erected ir.auiifactories for small-arms and powder, and enrolled 
large numbers of horso and foot, with which he levied contributions on the 
neighbouring Sikh States. We next hoar of the Sikhs as allies^ of Sambu- 
n&th, the Baniya agent of Imdra Bakhsh, governor of Saharanpur. They 
joinSd him in his revolt against Perron and wero 

]799*UOO A.D. 

present at the battle of Kh^tauli, early in 1800, in 
which Sambunath’s six battalions were defeated by three of Perron’s battalions 
with the loss of six gups. About the same time Thomas attacked Jbind, 
belonging to Bhag Singh of the Phulkia confederacy. The town was relieved 
by the old chief, ^ Baghel Singh Krora Singhia and the sister of the Patiala 
Raja, but they failed to ‘injure Thomas in his retreat to Hdnsi. Early in 1800. 
Thomas took Fatohabad and reduced the Bhattis of Hariana to submission, while 
the Pathfins of Malor Kolia and the converted Musalm&ns of Rdikot, also, ao- 
knowledged him as master. Tn all quarters he spread his influence and com- 
pelled submission to his authority and made those whose own will had, hitherto, 
been their sole law, obey his slightest command. The Sikhs wore not more 
successful in the Dudb, they and their employer Sambunath were again defeated 
in August, 1800, with the loss of all their baggage and twenty-four pieces of 
cailnon. Following up his success Perron resumed nearly all the Sikh jdgirt with 
the exception of Jbanjhdna, which was still held by Gurdat Singh, and yielded 
a revenue of Rs. 36,554, and other lands held by Bbdg Singh and valued at 
Rs. 57,968. Kdndhla was transferred from the Ladwa chief to Colonel Hess- 
^ ing,^ and Shdmli, with a revenue of Rs. 38,000, was added to Chhaprauli as the 
jdgir of Sh^h Niz&m-ud-din, the comptroller of the imperial household and a 
firm friend of the Marhattas, It was, however, resumed by Perron in the 
rains of 1801 and included with Bidauli and Eairdna in his personal 

The history of the Sikh in the Du&b during 1801-02 is so intimately con- 
Tbow nected with Thomas that I must again refer to his 

history/ In 1801 Thomas raised his force to ten 
battelions of disciplined infantry with sixty pieces of cannon and secured to him- 


* See Gasetteet» IT., 953. . * CanniDijham, 123. > Collr, Meerut, SUt Mar, 180$; 

• See Qaaetteer, II., 104 . 
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self a country yielding three lakhs of revenue a year. With this considerable 
force he made a bold attempt to besiege Lahore and repeatedly beat the* Sikhs 
who attempted to oppose his progress, and was beyond the Satlaj river, within 
four marches of Lahore, where he intended to plant his colours and make it 
the capital of his future empire, when he heard that the vigilant Perron was 
preparing to attack him. Thomas made a rapid retreat to H&nsi, fighting 
the SiUt horse who hovered round him, and marching thirty or forty miles a 
day. His swift retrograde movement,” writes Smith, who was then in the 
Marhatta service,^ ‘‘ astonished Perron, who had hoped to seize Thomas’ de- 
fenceless country, before he could return to defend it ; and who bad determined 
to annihilate Thomas’ force or to employ it to .forward his own view. With 
this determination Perron collected ten battalions and two thousand horse 
and marched from Dehli in August, 1801, to negociato with or to fight Thomas. 
Perron had previously strengthened his party by alliances with some Sikh chiefs, 
the political foes of Thomas, who had agreed to assist Perron with money and 
with cavalry (five lakhs of rupees and ten thousand h^rse) to exterminate their 
dangerous neighbour, George Thomas. In August, 1801, the two rival parties 
approached each other near Bahddurgarh, ten kos to the west of Delhi. Thomas 
also had formed alliances with the Begam Sumru, with the Rajas of Jaipur and 
Alwar, and with Lafontaine, wlio commanded six battaLions of Filoze’s party iu 
the service of Sindhia. Such aro the singularity and treachery of eastern poli- 
tics, that two of Sindhia’s brigades, Sumru’s and Filoze’s, had agreed to assist 
George Thomas against Daulat Rao’s commandcr-in-chief, Perron.” 

I was employed to bring Thomas to terms and to au interview with his 

„ rival. Perron offered him sixty thousand rupees a 
Negotiations with Thomas. - , . , ,, i r. , i i 

month for his* party, the r^nk of colonel, and the fort 

of Hdnsi, if Thomas would take service with Sindhia and serve under Perron’s 
order. Thomas, to gain time, agreed to Perron’s terms, and with some difficul- 
ty I brought them to an interview ; but they soon became mutually distrust- 
ful, and separated to commence hostilities. Perron wished to follow the politi- 
cal axiom ^divide et he required Thomas to divide his force by send- 

ing four battalions to the assistance of Sindhia; and Thomas was ambitious, i 
his alliances were strong, and Daukt Rao’s detachments had just been cut off 
by the victorious Holkar at Ujjain, and Sindhia {lad made a precipitate retreat 
to Bnrhanpnr. Idie time was propitious to the views of Thomas. Perron had 
only tin battalions: eight of his battalions : had been ordered to march to the 
assistance of Sindia, whose affairs wore a gloomy prospect* Thomas wished 

>1 quote from ** A Sketch of the rise, progress end termination of the regular corps formed 
and commanded by Europeans In the service of the Native Princes of India : by Lewis Ferdtpiihd 
Smith, late Major In Daulat Rao Slndhii*f service.” Calcutta circa 1604', as giving the account 
of an eyo>witn«is. 
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to gun time nntil he could raise six battalions more —the recruits were on the 
waj to join him, the arms were ready, and he desired farther to strengthen his 
alliances. The victorious Holkar had repeatedly written to him to begin hosti- 
lities, and he would assist him with money and cavalry --in short, the chances 
were much in favour of Thomas ; but he was a proof that in politics, as well aa 
games, fortune mocks calculation and probability of success* Perron and 
Thomas were both too cuuniug to deceive each other long ; matters cboldno 
longer remain dubious, and a rupture succeeded their hypocritical negotiations.*’ 
** Thomas retreated to Hansi, and Perron, unwisely, set off for Koil with 
Ferron breaks with impolitic precipitation, leaving the war against his 
^*'®“*** enemy to be carried on by Bourquien,^ who commanded 

DeBoigne’s third brigade and was a Major. Had Thomas acted with his usual 
prudence, boldness and activity, the forces under Bourqnien most have been 
destroyed ; the allies of Thomas would have then thrown off the mask and openly 
taken his part, and before Perron could have collected another efficient force, 
Thomas would have been master of Dehli, the king’s person, and probably 
would have extinguished Perron’s power and authority ; and Sindhia would 
have quietly transferred that power to Thomas, for he would have been equally 
indiffsrent who governed Hindustan, Perron or Thomas, as he must, from hia 
impotenoy to resist, have bowed to the will and power of every aspiring mind^ 
who commanded large bodies of regular infantry. Hostilities commenoed 
after the retreat of George Thomas and his army and the flight of Perron* 
from his army. I was ordered with three battalions to lay siege to George* 
garh, a small fort, forty k)8 to the eastward of Hansi. Thomas and hia forces 
were encamped under the fort of Hansi, and Bourquien was ordered with seven 
battalions and five thousand horse to lie bbtween me and Hansi to cover the 
siege of Georgegarh, which must have fallen in a week ; but with singular 
ignorance, Bourquien encamped at Jin, ten kos farther from me than Thomas’s 
army. The consequence was obvious, for three days after I laid siege to 
Georgegarh, I was attacked by Thomas with eight battalions, compelled to 
raise the siege and retreat to Jhajhar, four kos to^the east of Georgegarli. 

( Favoured by the obscurity of night I was not completely cut off, and made 
gooi my retreat, with the loss of one gun and one-third of my force killed and 
wounded; How I escaped total destruction I do not yet know, and why Thomas 
did not follow my retreat 1 cannot say ; for if he had oontinued' the pursnit' 
I must have lost all my guns, and my party would have been oompletely des- 
troyed; but Thomaa spared me and remained at Georgegarii after zaising 
the siege. I believe he was apprehensive of following me for fear he should be 
iQo^far from Hdnri, and that Bourquien, in the meantime, would out off bis 
retreat to his fort ; but alarm in his troops, I believe more strongly^ to have 


1 Thii man’s real name was Louis Bernard. 
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beeo the cause of his strange conduct. The next day, the 28th September, my 
brother, Oaptain E. P. Smith, arrived to my assistance with two thousand 
horse, after performing an astonishing rapid movement of eighty miles in ten 
hours ; but brotherly affection gave impulse to his course, and his example 
hurried on most of the cavalry. This circumstance prevented Thomas from 
renewing the attack on me, ah he intended, on the 28th September. On the 
29th September, 1801, Major Bourquien, with the third brigade, reached Qeorge- 
garh, after a sui’prising march of forty kos in thirty-six hours. The brigade 
arrived about mid-day, but the troops were harrassed, fatigued, and famished. 
With destructive imbecility, Bourquien ordered the troops, consisting of seven 
battalions, to storm Thomas’s intrenched camp at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
He did not lead the attack himself, but prudently remained with the cavalry 
two thousand yards in the rear of Goorgo Thomas’s line. The seven battalions 
of DeBoigne, with calm intrepidity, advanced with their guns through heavy 
sand, exposed to a dreadful and well-directed fire of fifty-four pieces of 
cannon, and attacked Thomas’s ten battalions in their sntrenchmonts ; but they 
were repulsed with the severe loss of above one thousand and one hundred 
men killed and wounded, which was nearly one-third of their number. Their 
slow progress through the heavy sand which lay in front of Thomas’s lines, 
owing to their guns, which they would not leave in thdir rear, occasioned not 
only their defeat, but their dreadful carnage. Thomas’s loss was not so great, 
as the guns of DcBoigne’s battalions were mostly disino anted by their recoil on 
the sand, when fired, which snapped their axle trees. 

Among the killed was a very amiable and gallant young officer, Captain 

^ ^ E. F. Smith, who commanded the loft wing of De 

Defeat of Thomas. . ® 

Boigno’a battalions. Had Thom|is taken advantage 

of Bourquien’s ignorance and folly and sallied out on the defeated troops of 
Perron, he would have overturned his power : but Thomas was in this criti- 
cal moment confused and confounded, though bo had shown feats of valour 
dnnng the action. Moreover, he had only two European officers to assist his 
exertions and direct a line of ten battalions, one of whom, the gallant Hop- 
kins, lost his leg, a<nd his native officers had been bribed over to Perron’s inter- ‘ 
est Fresh forces arriving, and Thbmas unable or unwilling to retreat to his 
fort, was surrounded at Georgegarh : Colonel Pedrons arrived, superseded 
Bourquien, and blockaded Thomas and his diminished troops. They sustained 
the bl&kade for seven weeks, and at last were conquered by famine. The 
troops came over to Pedrons or dispersed, and Thomas escaped with great 
difficulty with his European officers, Captain Hearsey and Lieutenant Biroh^ 
who adhered to bis fallen fortune with commendable inflexibility, to Htesi, 
and left his enemy in possession of fifty-four pieces of cannon, his camp and 
baggage. Pedrons returned to Koil and Bourquien followed Thomas to Hdnsi, 
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stormed tlio town and laid siege to the fort. The fort of H4nsi has been cele- 
brated in oriental history : it was one of the strongest in India, and above 
forty thousand MusalmAns lie buried on the circumjacent plain, of the 
various armies of the faithful who attempted to wrest it from the Hindiis. 
Ala-ud-din Ghori took it six hundred years ago after an eighteen month’s 
siege and the loss of twenty thousand men ; buf it had been dismantled and 
lay long neglected, and Thomas had not had sufficient leisure to relhew its 
strength. Moreover, Bourquien had subdued the garrison with gold, which 
in India is more irresistible than in Europe. In this critical situation I 
came forward once more to assist Thomas to mitigate the severity of hift mis- 
fortunes and dissipate the dangers with which ho was environed. I advised 
t him to an honourable surrender before the garrison delivered him over to his 
enemy, with eternal disgrace to themselves and ignominy to him. He followed 
my council, surrendered the fort on the 1st January, 1802, and with his family 
and private property was conveyed to the Company’s frontiers under my pro- 
tection. His misfortunesrhad broke his daring mind and impaired his robust 
constitution ; and the luxuries of Indian tables hurried him to his grave in 
the end of 1802.” Perron and the Sikhs thus, fortunately, got rid of an in- 
veterate foe, and the British lost in Thomas an ally who would have been of 
much assistance to them* in their subsequent wars with the Marhattas. 

In November, 1801, the treaty of Lucknow was concluded which gave to 
the British the Lower and Central Duab, Gorakhpur, 
The conquest. ^ portion of Rohilkhand, This was followed 

by the treaty of Bassein, which Sindhia considered so injurious to bis interests 
that he, at once, threw all his influence into the scale against the British, and 
war was declared, general Lake captured the fort of Aligarh in 1803, while 
Perron, the Marhatta commander, delivered himself up to the English at 
Muttra. The British marched upon Dehli, and defeating a Sikh contingent 
under Louis Bourquien expelled the Marhattas, and eventually Muzaffarnagar 
came into their possession with the remainder of the conquered provinces. A 
few days after the capture of Dehli Colonel Burn occupied SahAranpur. He 
* had, however, hardly reached it when the Sikhs were again on the border.^ 
Lieutenant Birch with a party of najibs plished on to watch the fords while 
reinforcements were asked for from Dehli. Colonel James Skinner with a 
strong detachment of some 800 irregular horse crossed the Jumna lower down 
and completely surprised the enemy (February, 1804), routing them ^ivith 
great loss. Posts were, then, established along the Jumna and a battalion of 
the Begam's from Sardhana occupied ChilkAna. But the Sikh sardArs tendered 
thqir submission and all was peaoe for a time. In September, Colonel Oohtef- 
lony recalled the troops at SahAranpur to aid in the defence of Dehli, then 
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threatened by Holkar’s adopted sou Harn&th. The entire Dudb rose iif their 
rear, and in October, 1804, Sher Singh of Burhiya and Rai Singh led the* 
last great Sikh expedition across the Jninna by Rajghdt opposite Sull&npar„ 
(Idth October). The Sikh chiefs were not inclined to give up their claims ta 
rdU and hamhli from the Dudb without a struggle, and, notwithstanding their 
submission in March, were^ prepared to take advantage of the opportunity 
afforddd by the advance of Holkar’s forces in October to vindicate their alleged 
rights. They marched down by Damjhora, where a skirmish is said to have 
taken place, and thence by Chiikdna, where the Sayyids offered some feeble re- 
sistance. In Snltdnpur the house of an old servant of the Sikhs alone escaped, 
destruction, and as they approached Sahdranpur, tho Collector (Mr. Guthrie^ 
was obliged to shut himself up in the old fort known as tho Kila Ahmad- 
abadi with his records and treasure. * 

Colonel Bam, on hearing of the advance of tho Sikhs, set out from Dehli, 
on the 25th October, with tho 2nd battalion, 14th 
Action near Shaml . ^ battalion of ii;rogulars under Captain 

Harriott and six guns (one 18-pounder, one 12-pound6r and four 6-poundcrs) 
and was passing on rapidly to the relief of Saharanpur, when he was overtaken 
by the Marhatta cavalry near Kandhla. Jaswant Rao Holkar with a largo 
force of horse had escaped from Dehli with the determination of cutting off the 
small force destined for the relief of Mr. Guthrie. Tho subsequent fight is. 
thus described from official records by Mr. Williams^ “ After a vain attempt 
to cut his way through tho enemy, whoso swarms were hourly increasing, 
Colonel Burn found himself constrained, on tho morning of tho 30th, to occupy 
a small mud fort under the very walls of Shtimli, a hostilo town, which closed 
its gates against him. Tho villagers all know thc^spot well. It was afterwards, 
distinguished by one of tho most gallant fights, and one of tho most cold-blooded 
massacres, that ever happened during the mutiny. His situation was, to all 
appearance, desperate. The detachment amounted to barely 1,500 men, the 
force beleaguering it to fully 20,000, without counting a reinforcement of Sikhs, 
and the townspeople showed the same spirit that characterised their conduoh 
in later days, not only intercepting supplies and harbouring the enemy within 
their walls, but themselves taking an active part in the assault. Their matchlools;* 
men, sheltered by the ramparts, kept up such a deadly fire upon our sepoya 
in the fort beneath, that they actually did greater execution than Holkar*a 
regiSani, putting upwards of one hundred men hora de ooMat before Colonel 
Bum was relieved by General Lake on the drd November, In the. interval^, 
the garrison fought with devoted bravery, amid cruel privations. " Th^sam^ 
cannot be said of the Marhatta host, who . vanished at the sight of 
the dust rising along the Dehli road in advance of tho British ooiamn/ 

: Csl. S«T.^iau., ^ 
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The e^iisode curiously illustrates the force of hereditary predisposition. Ghdsi 
the leading Jat zamind^r of'ihe place, was chiefly instrumental in stop- 
ping Colonel Burn’s supplies and otherwise annoying his forces. His son 
Mohar Singh, following in the paternal footsteps, was consequently hanged on 
account of similar achievements during the year 1857. The British commander 
permitted his troops to burn the town as a pnnitiye measure. This, we are- 
told, had a most wholesome effoct in other quarters. For instance, af^^iiua 
Bhawan, some twelve miles north, ordinarily a hot-bed of disloyalty, Holkar, 
whose first inpulse seems to have boon to oflect a junction with the Sikhs in 
Sahdranpur, met with such an unfriendly reception that ho changed his mind 
and doubled back again in a south-easterly direction. Meerut was equally 
inhospitablo, so he continued his flight southward.” 

* Colonel Burn heard at Shamli that one of the Begam’s regiments had res- 
cued Mr. Guthrie, who joined the army at Kh4tauli and 

Action at Charaon. • i I ht l k n 1 1 

accompanied the force to Meerut. As soon as Colonel 

Burn heard of the fall of Dig, he advanced northwards (18th Noverabor) against 
the Sikhs who hud now penetrated as far as Shitmli and Ghafurgarh in parganah 
Soron. His force consisted of the 2nd battalion, 14th N.I., the 1st 
battalion of the 21st N. 1. under Captain Atkins, one battalion of regular in- 
fantry, 2,000 Bahraich horse under Captain Murray, and a few guns. In two 
days they reached Jaula in parganah Bitdh^na, and thence proceeded to Thana 
Bhawan, driving out Gurdat Singh of Ladwa, who joined the remainder of the 
Sikhs at Charaon, on the banks of the Hindan, seven miles west of Deoband. 
Here the enemy chose a strong position, and supported by the Gujars and 
B&ngar Rajputs awaited the advance of the British force. On the 24bh Novem- 
ber the Sikhs were attacked ai;id defeated wi^h considerable loss, but owing to 
the cowardice displayed by tho irregular horse, the fortunes of the day were 
for a long time doubtful.^ Sher Singh lost a log by a cannon-shot, and his old 
uncle, Rai Singh, led him off the field to die at Burhiya. In spite of their 
punishment the Sikhs again invaded the district and occupied Thaua Bhawan, 
R4mpur, and the neighbourhood of Deoband. Colonel Burn advanced by Th&na 
Bhawan and attempted to surprise the Sikhs who occupied Tholu near Bh4la 
in parganah Gangoh, of the Sah^ranpur distiHct,on the night of the 19th Decem- 
ber, 1804, bat was nnsnccessful ; for hearing of the approach of the British the 
Sikhs fled by Chilkdna, across the Jumna. Colonel Burn would have followed 
them up, but orders were reoieved forbidding him to cross the river. Colonel 
Burn returned to Sah^ranpur, and early in the following January drove out 
small parties of Sikhs who had advanced as far as MuzafFarnagar on a purely 
plundering expedition. 

1 8 m farther Cal. Rev., LXL, 346, for a more detailed account of this action, in wh; „ 
Shaikh Kalan (Gaz., II., 2:9, S63) and Kazi Mubammad All of Mangiaur distinguished them- 
selTes on tho side of the British. 
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During January the troops wero employed in suppressing a disturbance 
which arose in K4ndh]a. Mr. Williams writes: — “The Jnts and Gdjars had 
risen at the instigation of Jaswant Ilao Holkar and massacred several of the 

Kdnungoi Baniyas. a family abominable to them, 

The Azimgirdi disturbance. f • j !i x /n j x pi. 

cause it enjoyed the twofold advantage of holding 
what were then considered lucrative appointments under Government and of 
also possessing other facilities for amassing money, which the procedure of the 
civil courts has sinco enabled them to accumulate with still greater case. The 
Sadiki Shaikhs, the impoverished descendants of Shaikh Imiiin Haj of Samana, 
share the credit of having contrived the conspiracy with the Rdiz& lab Baniyas, 
speculators less prosperous than the K^imngois. One Azim, a Mnsalman Gfijar, 
supposed at first to have been the ringleader of the insurgents, gave his name 
to the emeute^ which is styled the ^ A zimgirdi.’ Subsequent inquiries shifted ’ 
the chief blame from his shoulders to those of Langir Gosh&in, Mahant of Garh 
Goshain, a fort north of Bampur Khcri, near Kandhia, before which Colonel Burn 
appeared on the 22nd of January, and, after stormiqg it, hung the Mahant on 
the spoi Two of his Jat associates, llaj Karn of Lisarh and Dhan Singh of 
Harmastpur, fondly imagined that they would get off scot-free by presenting 
themselves in Mr. Guthrie's kutchorry with an air of injured innoconco. 
Their cunning availed them not, for they wore instantly seized and likewiso 
executed, under a military sentence, close to the scene of their exploits." 

During the early part of February the troops woro occupied in assisting in the 
collection of the land-revenue and in patrolling the Jumna until towards the mid* 
die of the month, when news came of the irruption of Amir Kh4n. Colonel 

^ ^ Bum was then at Tiinda, in parganali Chhaprauli of 

the Meerut* district, and ^egam Surnru had tsvo batta- 
lions aqj eight guns close by at Kutana, which she at once reinforced with the 
bulk of her army. Colonel Burn retired by Th&na Bhawan to Sah&ranpur, and 
there received orders to watch the fords of the Ganges and prevent the Pin- 
d&ris from crossing. At this time he took advantage of the [iroffered services of 
Bhag Singh of Jhind and Bh&i L4i Singh of Kaithal, and leaving Saharanpur 
under their care marched by Jabarhera, Pur and Tisha to Mirunpur, whoro he 
was joined by Mr. Guthrie. A small body of the enemy crossed near Shukartar,' 
but soon retired, and Colonel Burn proceeded southwards to Garbmukhtosar 
while the Collector remained at Mir4npur, Towards tho end of February, Mr, 
Gnibrie proceeded to Fazlgarh, about seven kot from Meerut, and made it his 
head-quarters. He applied to Colonel Burn for a treasury guard, adding— “ t 
request that it may be understood that 1 do not apjply for a personal guard," 
thonghhis recent experience at Sahdranpur would have fully supported such aa' 
.application. The fact is that, at this time, a jealousy f$ispng np between the* 
military and civil aathoritieS| which showed itself in the former refusing a* 
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persoiSAl guard to the Collector, while the latter rendered no assistance in obtain- 
ing supplies. The cause of this jealousy appears to have been chiefly due to 
tho Collector siding with and expressing the greatest confidence in the loyalty 
of the Begara Sumru, whilst Colonel Burn declared that be had good reason to 
know that she was then intriguing with the Sikhs and Marhattas. 

On the 9th March, Gurdat Singh and others again threatened Kandhla, and, 
on the following day, the native officer at KSiirdna 
. reported that a body of 4,000 Sikh horse had cross ed 
the Jumna and were plundering in their accustomed manner. It was also said 
that the Sikhs had received two lakhs of rupees from Holkar to assist Amir 
Kh&n. Colonel Burn was beginning a series of reprisals, but was obliged to 
co-operate with tho Rohilkhand forces in the pursuit of the Pinddris. On the 
•12tb March Mr. Guthrie wrote that he hoped to hold out in Fazlgarh with a 
small local force, some twenty Moradabad provincials and eighty matchlock- 
men.^ He had only eight rounds of ammunition per man, but ‘Hhe enemy,” he 
writes have no guns, an4 can only take it by escalade, to attempt which they' 
possess neither courage nor materials.” Still, on tho 13th March, the Pinddria 
attacked Hdpur close by, and were it not for the determined resistance offered by 
the tahsilddr, Ibrahim AH (p. 384), wmuld have captured the place and have 
effected a junction with tho Sikhs. On tho 16th, the Sikhs, to the number 
of 2,000, were in the neighbourhood of Shdmli, and Gurdat Singh sent word 
that he would join tho invaders on tho 17th. One consequence of this was 
th^t Gurdat Singh’s of Jlianjhdna was attached.^ Raja Ramdayal Singh 
and the Marhal chief, Muhamdi Khan, were directed to protect the Hardwdr 
fair from the Sikhs, but could send few men, and in consequence many mer- 
chants were plundered. On the 17th, true 'to his word, Gurdat Singh joined 
the raiders and attacked Thdna Bhawan, but the Sikhs were repulsed by tho Kdzi 
and lost thirty-five men, killed and wounded in the affair. Colonel Bum was about 
to proceed after them when a despatch was received from Dehli offering an 
amnesty to all the Sikh chiefs with the exception of Gurdat Singh (27th March). 
But the Sikhs did not stay their hands, and, on the 7th April, got as far as Mi- 
rdnpur, and on the following day news was received of their having plundered 
a number of villages near Khdtauli and of straggling parties being seen near 
Fazlgarh and Meerut. Wherever they went they burned the harvest on the 
ground, plundered the villages and levjed contributions. But, in the meantime, 
Colonel Bum was making preparations for carrying the war into the eneiihy’s 
countiy, and on the 5th April the British forces crossed the Jumna and sat down 
before Gurdat Singh’s fortified townof Earn&l. B&i Singh, Maht4b Singh and 
others had left the Du&b, while the remaining allies of Gurdat remained about 
seven from Fazlgarh, collecting the harvest and tlireatening Mr. Guthrie^ 


1 S9th March, 1805. 
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who said thai he could bold the fort for seven days, but had ammunition Ibr no 
longer time. At this time, intelligence was received of the departure from the 
Sikh camp of Shahid Khan, the nominal subahdar of Sahdranpnr on tho part of 
Holkar, and of a raid by a force from Burhiya, tho residence of Sher Singh, who 
was mortally wounded at Charaon. These Burhiya Sikhs occupied Ghdziuddin- 
nagar, near Saharanpur, which they claimed on an alleged iatimrdn grant which 
was subsequently disallowed. The fall of Karndl effectually put an end to all Sikh 
invasions, and though rumours of the approach of a force from Patidla and 
of Banjit Singh from Lahore were rife in October, no invasion took place. 
As a precautionary measure, however, two battalions and eight guns were sent 
from Sardhana by the Begam to Thdna Bhawan, and one battalion with four guns 
to Meerut, while Colonel Burn occupied Sonpat. The Marhal jdgirs in Muzaf- 
farnagar and Bhanga Singh’s jdyir in Bidauli were subsequently exchanged 
for lands west of the Jumna. Nothing now remains to complete this short 
sketch of local history but tho continuation of the account of tho Sayyids and a 
record of the events of the mutiny, with, which I shall iiow conclude. 

With the advent of the British, many of the Sayyids who had left the district 
returned, but many, and, indeed, most of them, had been 
Sayyids after the conquest. unable to prove their title 

to their ancestral lands. The country was certainly at peace and tho people 
were again able to leave the walled towns and attend to the cultivation of the 
small villages and their outlying hamlets, and henceforth no one had to fear open 
violence. Bata danger awaited the Sayyids, both the returned emigrants and the 
surviving residents, whiob, in the words of Mr. Cadell, was more insidious aud 
more fatal to them than the old one, and when they fell victims to their own ex- 
travagance and our revenue procedure,* to the civil , courts, aud the ever watch- 
ful money-lender, they had almost reason to regret the days when they were 
vassals of the Gdjar chief or of Marhatta soldiers, and whoa the lands that re- 
mained to them were every now and then being desolated by tho march of ar- 
mies or by Sikh and Rohilla raids.” Though tlio G6jar chiefs still retained,* 
for some years, their vast estates under the name of mukararisy the Sayyids 
werealmost universally acknowledged as proprietors in the tract in which, before • 
the fall of the empire, they had completely established themselves. In some 
oases the claims of the village communities were strong enough to demand seri^ 
ous consideration, yet, as a rule, the Sayyids were restored and the grounds of the 
few exceptions can be clearly traced. The Rajput mukarariddr retained a few 
villages to the south-west; tho debatoable ground of the Bhnkarheri village tl^as 
left with a Hi brotherhood, and here and there the Sayyid rights had sneenm* 
bed to the Marhattas or the Gqjars. 

- ■ ' - ■ 1 — — -.-t, ^ 

^ See Sah&mnpur Distrlet, Gazetteer, II, 199. Baja Naiu Singh’s mukarari remained intact 
until nos (see Meerut District) and the Bajpdt mukarari was exchanged for lands in KarnlL 
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Tile general fiscal history of the district daring the earlier settlements has been 

Effect of the settlements ^ previous page and under the Sah&ranpur dis- 

trict, and my intention, here, is only to show how the 
revenue administration has affected the class that once formed the characteristic 
element of the population, and incidentally with them the Jdts, Gdjars, and others. 
Mr. A. Cadell, in one of his manuscript reports, notes that though the lapse, by 
the death of the grantees of the great estates held on a fixed revenue (mttkarari) 
had the effect of restoring the old Sayyid families, they no longer held by virtue 
of inheritance only, but in very many cases retained their lands without any de- 
fined or tangible ground for their position as proprietors. Most of the mukararia 
were granted to individuals and not to communities, and in deciding upon the 
pretensions of the respective claimants to the proprietary right there was, on the 
one hand, a single individual or family, and on the other a large and turbulent 
body of Sayyids who, with much show of reason, assorted a right to a share in the 
whole estate. ^‘In fact, until quite recent years, the process of weeding out right- 
ful owners has been going steadily on and many of the largest Sayyid estates have 
not been acquired by inheritance or even by purchase, but are examples of the 
survival of the fittest or of the least scrupulous of the large communities. In many 
cases the ousted owners have been avenged and the spoiler and the spoiled are 
alike at the mercy of the money-lender, while in others the old quarrel still goes, 
on, and even the most well-meaning and considerate landlords have inherited with 
their property an amount of inveterate hatred which is always unpleasant, is 
frequently inconvenient, and is on some occasions dangerous.” It is difficult to 
state with accuracy what rights the old communities enjoyed under their Sayyid 
masters, but in old papers both before and after the British rule the names of 
mukaddam or headmen were entered with those of the proprietors, and in times 
of difficulty the pei^ons recorded in these papers were those who were looked 
to for the fiscal management of the village. At the settlement in 1841, numbers 
of villages were settled with the cultivating communities, who were “ vested with 
the entire management of their villages; they arranged for the cultivation of the 
land, had complete control over the village site, ponds and waste lands, built 
houses, sank wells and planted groves, and the landlord, whether Sayyid or pur-, 
chaser, received nothing beyond the amouat/eighteen per cent, on the assessment), 
fixed as landlord's profits,” 

At the settlement in 1863, however, a new policy was adopted. Not only, 
Bllectofthereviaion of the landlords restored to their old position, but, 

it was gravely recorded in the village admimstration 
papers which were not attested by the tenants that the very communities who 
during the period of settlement had exercised complete control over the estate 
wdre not in future to exercise even the minor privileges of planting trees and 
sinking- wells in accordance with the acknowledged custom long antecedent to the 
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sottlement of 1841. Thi i provision and the judgment of the High Court of these 
Provinces imposing the penalty of dispossession on the diggingof wells by cul- 
tivators proved fatal to many tenants, and although in some cases landlords were 
afraid to execute the decrees which they obtained, not a few tenants were ous- 
ted and a wrong was done which it has been found difficulty to remedy.” On 
the lapse of Raja Raind'ayars^nMAamn, in 1813, the Gujars could show no valid 
claim ft most of the villages belonging to it in the district. Many of them be- 
longed to the Sayyids, but they had been long out of possession, and nearly all 
the villages of the rmtkarari were settled with the cultivating communities, and 
the Sayyids got only a few poor estates. But far more fortunate wore the 
Baniyas who had purchased in some cases the rights of Sayyids or could show 
deeds of sale executed by the mukaddaim. From the civil courts the Baniyas 
got all they wanted ; in the revenue courts it seems to have been assumed that 
rights on the part of the communities were incompatible with the Sayyid claims.” 
In one village where the remains of buildings erected by the Sayyids showed 
the permanency of their occupation they were declared to have no rights, but 
where oven the shadow of a right came by transfer into the hands of the Baniya 
dlwan of the late Giijar Raja it was upheld. 

Mr. Cavendisld appears to have, throughout, taken the part of the com- 
munities, to have held that the representativo of a 
Mr. A.Cadell s opinion. alienate his own rights but not those 

of the community; but the Mahajans seem to have held their own, and while in 
some cases in the search for cultivating landlords even the Cham ars holding land 
in the midst of a weak Jdt community w'ere invested with proprietary rights, and 
in another Jats who could j oiut to a descent of only two and three generations 
from the men who had settled round the Sayyid fort^wero proprietors, in others 
the faintest Sayyid claim became unimpeachable when it passed into the hands 
of a Baniya, and the strongest cultivating right molted away when he resisted 
it. The old communities upon whom were conferred proprietary rights have 
certainly shown themselves right worthy of the favour that was shown them ; 
they have hold together under no ordinary difficulties, au i in a dry unwatered 
tract have paid to Government assessments which would have been severe 
even under more favourable circuiusjauces. But strong communities cannot 
always be improvised, and the new, untried communities have proved unequal to 
the responsiblities which were imposed upon them and have, in a great moasuroi 
given It would probably have been more in accordance with justice d^id 
would have secured more general prosperity if the rights of both parties^ thij^ 
former Sayyid owners and the village communities, had been recognized. The 
Sayyids would then have become talukaddrs, whilst the old village communities 
would have remained in possession of all that they had previously enjoyed.^ 


1 Scl. Kev. Rec., N. W. P., lfcS2.38, page 84. 
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The result of all these measures was that in the north of the eastern par^ra. 

ufilis, Taga, Gii/ar, JiU and Rajput communities were 
Scsults of the settlmcuis. proprietary rights, whilst, in exceptional 

cases, Sayyids were declared proprietors, and tlie money-lenders who had pur- 
chased, in some cases, the rights of Sayyids, and in others those of the repre^ 
sentaiives of cultivating communities, received, *in either case, the fullest con- 
sideration. The representatives of the old Gdjar ilajas were allowed ^^retaiii 
only those estates to which no adverse claim of any strength was made. To the 
south, Sayyids were coufirmod in full possession of the proprietary right in 
llioso estates which their ancestors had acquired. To the south-west, Uaj- 
puts were confirmed in the acquisitions made by them during tiio eighteenth 
century, and towards the south-east, a few Jdt communities of long stanfliug 
were admitted to engage for the Government revenue. During the seventy 
years of British rule, the ruin of the Sayyids has progressed rapidly year by 
year. Extravagance, litigation, family dissensions and an utter recklessness * 
ill money matters have distinguished the race. Idle, careless, discontented 
and thriftless, their fate is scaled, and in a few more years the great mass of the 
Sayyids of Barha must sink to the level of the ploughman aiui those who earn 
their bread with the sweat of their brow. I now turn to the history of the 
mutiny as the next great event deserving record here. 

The history of the mutiny in this district presents a marked contrast to the 

account given of the neighbouring district of Saharan- 
Thc mutiny. o 

pur. When the outbreak at Jleerut, on the 10th of 

May, took place Mr. Berford, the Magistrate of Miw.jiffarnagar, was at Saharan- 
pur, and, at once, returned to his district. He was then met wdth tlic most 
exaggerated reports^of a general rising throughout the Duab, and disturbed and 
bewildered, hastily issued orders that all the public offices should bo closed. The 
natural effect of this uuwise measure was a general impression that the British 
rule was suspended throughout the district, and rumours of the rapid approach 
of mutineer troops gained ground, and in the absence of all letters, public and 
The Magistrate incap- private, from Meerut, appear to have been generally 
able of action. believed. Mr. Borford’s acts strengthened this belief, 

and the courts were never again opened until the disturbances had ceased, 
Mr. Berford had heard that the prisoners in the jail intended to rise and 
murder the Europeans, spent the night of his arrival in the station in hiding 
aradngst the people of Sarwat. As nothing remarkable took place dufing the 


^ Mr. Grant mentions an instance of tl^cir utter carelessness in mon^y matters. Some fifty 
years ago the KhAtauli Sayyids had an agent to whom was intrusted the whole management of 
their estates. Requiring money for his son’s wedding he embezzled the whole proceeds. The 
Sayyids mortgaged sittcen villages to a money-lender for Rs. 17,000. and he sold his claim to the 
Kaw&b of Karii41 for Rs. 28,000. The Naw&b foreclosed tho mortgage and became proprietor 
p| the whole of the villages. See further Rev. Rcp*. I., N. S., 162, aud section on transfers an/ea. 
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night, he returned to the station and consulted with Mr. C. Grant, who hid been 
recalled from camp. The result of their deliberations was an order to all 
the official community to abandon thoir bungalows and assemble at the tahsili or 
office of the native sub-collector of the land-revenue. The result showed that 
there was no necessity for, this course of action, for although two bungalows 
were burned during the night, the Magistrate’s gufird were able to beat off a 
body of plunderers from Mr. BeiTord’s house, to which the party returned next 
morning. During the day the faMli was again occupied, but the guard 
of the 20th N L, profiting by the absence of the Europeans, plundered the 
treasure (Rs. 85,000) and were permitted to retire unmolested though they 
could have been punished without difficulty. To add to the confusion, the subah- 
d4r of the escort sent an abusive message to the tahsilddr, Sayyid Imdad Husain, 
accusing him of eating pork and other forbidden food, and fearful of the corf- 
sequences, it was resolved to separate. Mr. Berford disappeared during the 
discussion and took refuge in the house of some Sayyids at Abupura, whence 
orders were issued for the release of the prisoners in the jail.^ 

This proceeding gave a final blow to all apjiearancy of order. The ill-dis- 

, posed amongst the iuhabitahts saw that they could, 
Effect of his conduct. ... . , , 

with impunity, commit any excesses, that nobody in- 
terfered with them, and that the few men wdio had been captured while raiding 
in the city were now as free as themselves. Assisted by Mr, Berford’s own 
servants, the rabble, at once, commenced to finish the plunder of the tahsili 
treasure and the bungalows, and then proceeding to tlie jail, they destroyed the 
barracks and removed even the door-shutters and the iron rails. All the public 
offices were burned down on the 14th of May, and Mr. Grant is decidedly of 
opinion that the destruction of the records was brought about by the Sayyids, 
and that those individuals had* spread false talcs of approaching mutineers 
and dakaits to induce the district officials to take shelter with them and so get 
them out of the way while the work of destruction went on. That much of 
this plundering and burning could have been prevented is shown by the fact 
that on the 15th May the kotwAl (Ahmad Husain) or principal police officer of 
the town, with the assistance of the mounted orderlies under D^ud Khan, was^y 
himself able to defeat and disperse a large body of marauders who had assem- 
bled to plunder the bazars. Fifteen to twenty prisoners were brought in, but 
appear to have been dismissed without any punishment. From this time to the 
21st^JuQe no attack nor dakaiti was committed or attempted on the. town, 
though reports of intended attack were frequent. The current work of the 
district was left to Mr. 0. Grant, who established small guard-posts on the prin- 
cipal lines of communication, enrolled horse anl foot, and d'jspatchec^ letters 

of encouragement to the principal landholders, 

* From Mr, H. M. Edwards* official narratire, dated HoTember Itf, 1868 . 
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It w«a3 unfortunate that Mr. Grant’s sense of discipline prevented him from 
^ Murder by the 3rd Openly resisting the feeble eounsols of his senior officer, 
Cavalry. f?.swho soon gave fresh signs of weakness, for when a sq nad- 

ron of the 3rd Light Cavalry signalised their arrival from Meerut by shooting 
a wretched shop-keeper, Mr. Berford accepted the verbal explanation of the jirin- 
cipal offender without any inquiry as to its truth. With the exception of an 
abortive attempt on the part of Mr. Berford to escape to Meerut, nothing of 
importance occurred until the 29tb, when the station was reinforced by a detach- 
ment of eighty troopers of the 4th Irregular Cavalry under Lieutenant Clarke, 
who W'as subsequently relieved by Lieutenant Smith. The police did nothing 
to assist in keeping order. “ They appear to have come to an understanding with 
the people that neitlier should interfere with the other. That if the villagers 
permitted the police to remain quietly at their stations and draw their pay, the 
villagers might commit what crimes they pleased without any attempt at jire- 
vention on their part. The natural result was that violent crimes of all kinds 
were daily, almost hourly, committed throughout the district, not secretly nor by 
night, but openly and at noon day. It is needless naming (he chief crimes ; it 
is sufficient to remark that here, as in other parts of the country, the Baniyas 
and Mahajans were, in the majority of cases, the victims, and fearfully have 
many of them been made to suffer for their previous rapacity and avarice.” 
Parai and Bijupura were visited and punished, and matters were improving until 
the 21st June, when the 4th Irregulars rose and murdered their officer. Lieute- 
nant Smith. 


This outbreak is thus described by Mr. R. M. Edwards : — About 8 P. M., 

Murder of Lieutenant "" “ camBl-ridcr arrived from SliAmli ; 

Smilh by the 4ih Irrc- ho didViot come in by the direct road, but passed 

Kuliirs. * ' 

round by the public offices, and entered the lines of the 
4tb, and no doubt brought some letter or message to the men from their com- 
rades stationed at Sbamli. Ho left again in a short time, and soon afier his 
departure a trooper went into Mr. BoiTord’s bungalow, apparently to call Lieu- 
tenant Smith, as that officer accompanied him into the lines. Mr. Dalby, head 
clerk, who was in a tent outside the bungalow, saw the arrival and departure 
of the camel-rider, the trooper go to the bungalow, and Lieutenant Smith re- 
turned with him, and, at the time, noticed that Lieutenant Smith, who was in the 
habit of visiting the linos every evening, was going fo his men at an unusually 
early hour. Shortly after the report of a musket was heard, and some n&tives 
called out that a dog had been shot. This was, however, almost immediately 
negatived hy one of the Magistrate’s chaprasis, Bishan Singh, who rushed into 
the bungalow, saying that the Adjutant had been shot by his men. The party 
then in (he, bungalow, viz.^ Messrs. Berford and Grant, Mr. Dalby and Mr. 
Butterfield, with their fimilies, at once left it and went to the out-houses in the 
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rear of the. honae, where the jail-guard were stationed. The risalddr of the 
cavalry came to Mr. Grant and told him that ho had put the man who wounded * 
the Adjutant into confinement, and asked that officer to go to the bungalow and see 
Lieutenant Smithy who had been brouglit in then by some dooly-bearers and was 
being attended to by the native doctor. Mr. Grant was accompanying the risald&r, 
when Mr, Butterfield went forward and prevented his doing so, saying the men 
meapt treachery. Tlie sepoys of the jail-guard now said that the whole party 
should at once repair to the talisil, which tlioy did by a short and unfrequented road, 
accompanied by the guard, as the cavalry were evidently preparing to mount, and 
were beginning to surround the bungalow. Mr. and Mrs. Butterfield, when 
half way, returned to the bungalow to procure some necessaries forgotten by them 
in the hurry of departure. These they managed to sccui e, and had proceeded some 
distance towards ihetahsil, when Mr. Butterfield was shot by one of the trooper?; 
his wife begged them to kill her also, but though they threateiiod her she was left 
uninjured. Mr. Butterfield's body was slashed with nine cuts and one hand was 
cut off on account of the ring upon it. The party reached thetalisfl only just in 
time, as several troopers galloped down the main road, with the evident inten- 
tion of cutting them off, but returned on seeing them enter the gate. 

** Lieutenant Smith, wli ise first wound was not mortal, was put into a dooly 
and was being taken to the tahsil, when ho was folio \yed by some of the cavalry, 
dragged out and murdered. The body, was miudi disfigured by sword cuts 
and one of the hands was cut off for the sake of the ring. The bodies of 
Lieutenant Smith and Mr. Butterfield were removed that night by Mr, Dalby*s 
younger brother, and Mr. Kelly, brother of Mrs. Butterfield, to their bunga- 
low. They lay there unburied for two days and two nights, and were eventually 
interred by these two men close to the house. ’ The b 9 dics were subsequently 
removed to consecrated grouricf. About 8 o’clock the same evening the whole 
of the 4th came to the tahsil and asked the sentry what regiment he belonged 
to, and called out to all true Muhammadans to come over and join tliera, and de- 
manded that tlie should be given up. Tlicy at first insisted that the 
tahsil should be opened in order that they might rob the treasury and murder 
the Christians. Imdad Husain, tahsilddr, behaved extremelj'’ well, Mr. Grant 
informs me, and distinctly refused to listen to the troopers, though taunted, 
threatened, and abused by them. Daiid Khan, sub-officer of the mounted 
orderlies, went out to th^ mutineers and asked them what they wanted. They 
replied, the lives of the Christians. He answered that though the Europeans 
had certainly come to the tahsil they were not there, and if they were he would 
not give them up. They then demanded the treasure. He said he had nothing 
to do with the money and no power over it, and re-entered the tahsil, when it 
was settled to give up the amount in the chest, about Hs. 6,000. On receiving 
it, the troopers left in a body, going rouni by Abupura with the intention, 
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apparently /of discovering whether the Europeans had again sought refuge there 
, and then passed on to Shdrali, where they were joined by thoir comrades. N obody 
attempted to stop or interfere with them. Before their departure they burned 
Mr. Berford’s bungalow and carried off Messrs. Grant’s and Berford’s horses. 
The staging bungalow and Mr. 0’ Farrell’s bungalow were burned the same 
night.” . This outbreak was clearly preconcerted between the cavalry at Muzaf- 
farnagar and those at Shamli, and had the Europeans been weak enough to^trust 
themselves to the troopers they would have all shared the fate of Lieutenant 
brnith and Mr. Butterfield. Imdad Husain’s gallant conduct has been attributed 
to an intelligent foresight, but no such cause can bo assigned ibr Dadd Khdn’s 
staunchness. He was an illiterate, ignorant man, and had actually himself served 
with the mutineers : stranger still, all tlie mounted orderlies followed his example. 
Another man whose name deserves honourable mention was Ghaiis Muhammad 
Khdn, the ofKcer of the juil-guard. The conduct of all these men shows what 
. might have been done had tiiere been a few resolute European officers at the 
head of affairs, and renders this lamentable episode ail tbe more disgraceful to 
the person concerned. On the morning of the 22nd June a botl v of villagers 
attempted to attack the towh, but were driven off by a party of district horse ami the 
jail-guard. On the 26th, Lieutenant Clarke arrived with a party of the Jrd Cavalry, 
and on the Istof July Mr. R. M. Edwards marched iu froinSahamnpurwithabody 

Gurkhas and took charge of the administration of the 
Mr. B. M. Edwards. . i , 

district. He reported that on his arrival he “ found the 

district much disorganized, all work seemed to have been long suspended, and 
even Government servants, with whom had been found large suras of money 
plundered from the treasury, were not only unpunished but had been permitted 
to remain in Government eiuplev. The collecting establishment was in exist- 
ence, but not the least attempt was made to collect the land-revenue. The police 
were also nominally at work, but did nothing but clamour for their pay, and 
thei-e was no money wherewith to settle their claims,” Mr. Edwards’ first efforts 
were principally directed to the restoration of confidence in the civil station, the 
re-cstablishmont of the jail, the keeping open the communication on tbe princi- 
pal lines of road, the security of the postal service, and the collection of the land* 
revenue. In the town of Muzaffarnagar, the shops were all closed and the 
people were accustomed to fly and bide themselves on hearing of the approach of 
maranders. Gradually by the show of a little firmness and common sense confi^ 
deuce was restored. In the district, the sub-collectors of the revenue reported 
that there was no use in attempting its realisation until the fate of Delhi was 
known. Here,'’also,'when the collecting establishment knew that they must ' 
work oV resign, great improvement was effected, and in a short time the revenue 
began to bo collected with vigour. Demonstrations were made in the Shdruli 
tahsil and amongst the villages of the Ganges parganah ; and by the end of 
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Au;ziist Rs. 2,70,535 were remitted to Meerut after paying all the district 
expenses, and this, too, without the sacrifice of a single life and without 
maltreating in any way a single soul.” 

A further detachment of Gurkhas arrived towards the end of August, and 
Unsuccessful attack on about this time disturbances recommenced throughout 
ParasauU. tin, •district. The presence of the troops was called 

for atlShainli, where difforonces h id occurred between the tahsild4r and Mohar 
Singh, the princi[)al Jat landholder; and from this town Mr. Grant led an ex- 
pedition (September 2nd) against Parasauli in the Kandhla parganah, the resi- 
dence of Khairati Khan, Pindari, a noted rebel. The attack was repulsed and 
the party was obliged to return to Shamli. This movoment had an unfortunate 
effect on the state of uttairs. Khairati Khaa was at once joined by the people 
of Jaula, Baraut and Bijraul, and drove out the police from the fort of Budhana, 
where he established his head-q outers. Reiuforceinents were sent to ShamlLand 
the Magistrate himself hurried to the spot. Whilst thero, news arrived of* a 
rising amongst the Shaikhzalahs of Tliana Bhawan, and hourly tidings offresh 
disturbances all round were received. On the 12th ^September the revenue 
peons were expelled from Jhanjhana and Kandhla. “ Disaffection generally' 
prevailed from the lino of the lliiidau going westwards, inciludiug portions of par-* 
ganahs Budhana, 8hik4ppur, Baglira, and Charthawal^ with the entire parganah 
of Th4ua Bhawan and the Jdt villages of Sh4:nli, whilst the Kandhla parganah 
as far as the Jumna Canal and part of Jhanjhana was also disturbed.” An 
attack on the Jats of Kd idhla was determined upon, and on the 14th Jaula was 
taken after a sharp resistance, and the same uiglit the troops encamped within 
the fort of Budhdna. 


Daring their absence Shamli (sAe ShXmli) ,was attacked by the Thana 

„ , * Bliawan insurgents headed by tlio Kazi Mahbiib All 

Sli nil and Thana Bhawan. ... i i -t . ai- i ^ i 

and his nephew liiayat Ah Khan, and was captured. 

The rebels murdered 113 men in cold blood, and the ferocity of the Musaltn&ns 
was shown by the slaughtering of all who took refuge in the mosque and tem- 
ple adjacent to -the tahsil. “ They wore to a man cut to pieces, even little 
■ children were slaughtered, and the inner walls of both edifices were crimsoned'* 
with blood.” The troops at once proceeded to Tbdna Bhawan and attacked 
the town, but were repulsed with the loss of 17 killed and 21 wounded, and 
were obliged to retire upon JKuzaffarnagar, which was again threatened by 
marailders. On the arrival of reinforcements from Meerut, an expedition was 
again led against Thdna Bhawan which was evacuated by the enemy,, and the 
gates and walls were razed to tbo ground (see Thana Bhawan). Muham- 


mad AU Kh&n of Jalalabad was made tabsilddr of Thaua Bhawan, Sh&mli was 
re-occupied, and the forces proceeded to the Ganges parganahs, to operate 
against the troops of tiio rebel Bohilla Naw&b of Najibabad. With the exception 
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of a kmnvts kinimh at iViniiipur, tho operations of the troops in this JUtrlit 
until the end of the disturbances were unmarked by any great action and may 
be desTTibed in Mr. Edwards* own words: — *^We were continually kept on tho 
move, marching anil countermarching up and down the river, by the rapid 
movements of tho masses of rebels on the opposite bank. Tlieir numbers were 
so greatly su])erior to ours that we were obliged tc be constantly on tho watch, 
as tho Ganges had become so low that fords were very numerous, and tlK.\ river 
line was so extensive that our forces had to be divided into very small detach- 
ments. Our police-stations and outlying posts were several times attacked 
and destroyed, but tho rebels so rapidly recrossed the river that we never could 
catch them though every exertion was made to do so. These attacks became 
so frequent that all the police posts had to bo removed out of tho hhddir to the 
^high land. Tho jungle in the khiklir was burned by order of Colonel Brind, 
who had been appointed to command in tho district. This deprived the enemy 
of the power of approaching our posts in any numbers without being perceived. 
Not a week passed that I did not obtain intelligence of the intention of the 
enemy to cross and make a night attack, and largo numbers of them would fre- 
quently assemble on the river bank, but either their courage failed them or these 
were mere demonstrations got up with tho view of harassing and annoying us.” 
Since the mutiny, with the exception of the new land settlement, the famine, 
the increase of irrigation and the prevalence of malarious fevers, there are no 
events of interest to record. 


The general sanitary history of the district has already been sufficiently 

sketched in the introduction. Dr, Kirton, the Civil 
Medical history. . , ' 

Surgeon, thus summarises the local medical history:— m 

^‘The prevailing epidemic diseases are fever, small-pox, dysentery and diarrhoea; 

malarious fever is no% (1873) the most common fatal disease amongst the 

people. It assumes mostly the intermittent or remittent types, and the attacks 

are followed by enlargements of the spleen and liver by tympanitic or dropsical 

swellings and collignative diarrhoea. It is due to malarious causes and occurs 

with greatest intensity at the end of the rainy season in August, September, 

<^and October. All classes of the people suffer from it.^ Small-pox is common 

in the district, and stands next to fever as a, destructive disease amongst the 

people. It occurs all the year through, but spreads tp a greater extent during 

the dry hot months of April, May and Juno than at any other time of the » 

year. Outbreaks of small-pox are somotiines precoded by epidemics of measles. 

Diarrhoea and dysentery arc also common diseases amongst the people.. They 


is right to add that in 1817 and 1848.the district was visited by epidemics of malarious fever 
similar to those which devastated it from 1868 to 1873; neither of these can be attributed to the 
canah* In 1817 there was no irrigation from canals, and in 1843 the Ganges canal had not been 
commenced. 
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affect chiefly the lower classes of the population, who subsist on coarse food 
and suffer from exposure. Both affections prevail most frequently daring the 
autumn months of the year, when the days are hot and the nights cold. Be- 
sides the disorders already mentioned, ophthalmia may be said to prevail as an 
endemic disease in the district. It appears mostly during the hot months of 
the year, and spreads amongst the inhabitants of large towns, who live. for the 
most ^art in crowded houses. Hepeatcd attacks of this disease lead in many 
instances to partial or total blindness. Some forms of skin disease, and 
scrofula to a limited extent, also prevail in the district. Mutilated and blind 
persons, whose deformities are to be attributed to leprosy and neglected eye- 
disorders, may bo seen in the large towns. Cholera is not endemic in the dis- 
trict, but it may occur as an epidemic disease. In 1 861 it visited the district, , 
in July and August, after the famine. On this occasion its ravages wore con- 
fined to towns and villages on tho low ground near the river Krishni, to the 
west of the district. Tho mortality caused by it was considerable. Again in 
1867, in April, cholera was brought into tho district by pilgrims from Hard war. 

It did not then spread to any great extent, but occurred mostly along tho lines 
of road followed by the pilgrims.’^ 

Enough has been said regarding tho spread of fever in the district both in the 
introduction and under tho Meerut district. The figures hereafter given show 
the gradual increase of fever mortality since 1869, audit w^ould appear that 
the disease is now as rapidly disappearing. One result of tho special inquiries 
made by Dr. Planck in 1871 was that Government recognized tho necessity 
for limiting canal-irrigation in places where the spring-level was close to the 
surface. The return to well-irrigation in such places and the prohibition of 
the cultivation of the high rain-crops near the town«-3ites have been tried with 
much benefit. The Government practically endorsed tho opinions of tho Sanitary 
Commissioner (Q. 0. No. 20A. of March 19, 1872,) and wrote This disease 
(malarious fever) seems from a considerable induction in tho present inquiry 
to follow canal-irrigation and to prove a connection between the constitutional 
depression and fever attendant on it and canal-irrigation under these unfavourable 
conditions.*’ In addition to tho schemes already noted as undertaken by Govern- ♦ 
ment for the improvement of the drainage of the swamp-affected .lands, other 
projects are in preparation to improve the sanitary condition of the district and 
oheck, as far as possible, the evolution of malaria from the soil. With this view 
it is in1%nded to clear out the beds of existing water-courses wherever they have 
silted up and open out new channels wherever they may be found necessary. 
Much improvement has been effected around the civibstation itself and towards 
Bh&mli, Saldwar, and Bhainswal. During the year 1871, Government organiij^ 
aspeeial medical establishment for the relief of the fever-stricken population of 
ihfe district. Eight hospital assistants were employed throughout the distnot 
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under ihd superintendence of Dr. Kirton, the Oiyil Sar^eon of Mazaffarnagari 
from August to October. Temporary dispensaries were opened at BudhAna, 
Sb&mliand JAnsath: 3^22 cases were treated by these men, of which 2,240 were 
cured; regarding 758 cases the result is not known, 4 persons died and 110 
remained under treatment at the end of the year. Still, notvvithstanding this 
great success, the returns show 4,360 deaths from malarious fever in this district 
during the fever months of August, September, and October. The deaths, from 
all other causes during the same period numbered only 1,174 cases. 

The following table shows the mortuary statistics for eight years from the 
Sanitary Commissioner’s report:— 


Year. 

( 

i 

1 

1 

1 

CO 

Bowel complaint. 

1 

0 

1 

O 

Total. 

Percentage of death to 
2,000 of the population. 

1867, 

•*, 


f 

814 

965 

755 

2,051 

4,856 

•18,766 

20*1 

1868, 

... 

••• 

4,181 

2,845 

464 

228 

8,792 

10,960 

16*0 

18*9, 


... 

10,541 

1,074 

842 

166 

4,467 

17,090 

25*0 

1870, 


« 

16,858 

2,966 

9 

I*. 

160 

4,901 

24,882 

88*41^ 

187li 

f.i 


15;607 

4,832 

1,611 

95 

617 

22,862 

S2'76 

1872, 


... 

18,794 

1,097 

1,372 

85 

559 

i6t8«r 

23*98 

1878, 

til 

... 

11,982 

8,129 

1,296 

6 

788 

17, MO 

84-81 

1674, 



12,965 

877 

1/M6 

2 

824 

M,704 

a-K 


<< The chief epidemic cattle diseases of the district are rinderpest, ft)ot-and*- 

G^ttle diseases. disease and pleuro-pneumonia. Binderpest 

(mahdmij chera): symptoms: heat, hftrdT breathing, 
great thirst, twitching of skin, discharge from eyes and nostrils, watery stools 
mixed wit^h blood, great prostration. In fatal cases death ensues between three 
and eight days, Foot-andrmouth disease (rora, akrdOf ; symptom^ 
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foyer, thirst, eruption in the mouth, swelling of cheeks, sores in the feet, in- 
ability to feed, constipation, distended stomach. Duration ten or twenty days 
or more. Pleuro -pneumonia (piphrij H., lung-disease); symptoms, fever, 

dry cough, difficulty of breathing, loss of appetite, distended nostrils, pain over 
chest on pressure, constipated bowels. In severe cases death may result in a 
few days, in mild cases the psogress of the disease is more protracted^ These 
diseas^ are considered contagious, and are known by different names in differ- 
ent parts of the district. Ilinderpest is the most fatal disease. Foot-and-moutli 
disease is more common than rinderpest, but less fatal. Fleuro-pneumonia is 
least known. Disease amongst cattle prevails mostly in the district towards 
the end of the rainy season. In 1867 it was computed that about ten per cent, 
of the cattle of the district died from disease ; but since that date sickness to 
any great extent amongst cattle has not occurred. * 

The practice of medicine as followed by the ItaMmSf or native practitioners, 
is empirical and unscientific. They adhere to the 
humoral pathology of Aristotle, and maintain the doc- 
trine that all disorders of the human body arise from heat and cold. In 
accordance with this notion, they prescribe their remedies, but they endeavour 
to keep secret the ingredient of their nostrums. In acute disorders their 
remedies are often inert. " Fever is treated by privation of food, followed by 
doses of warm water ; and when the fever subsides, rice water and chiray ta are 
given. In ophthalmia their remedies often fail, and instances of loss of 'sight, 
due to their want of knowledge in the treatment of this disease, are common. 
Surgery as practiced by the natives is also crude and somewhat barbarous. For 
external hurts the part is treated with cowdung or turmeric, or contused 
wounds are dressed with plasters made of opium, turmeric, and lime, which 
become hard and are allowed to remain on the part until the wound heals. 
When a limb is wounded the whole of it, instead of the blood-vessel only, is 
compressed to stop the bleeding. They sometimes successfully depress cata- 
ract in the eye and extract stone from the bladder, but their treatment of 
fractured bones is bad. The splints are slips of bamboo cut much too shorty 
and applied so tight as to cause swelling and sometimes mortification. In ^ 
large towns Jarrahs are sometimes met with who can amputate a limb, tie a 
blood-vessel, or excise a tumour.” There is but one Government dispensary 
in the district, that in Muzaffamagar itself, in which, during the year 1878| 
the n]pnber of in-door patients treated was 226 and the number of out-door 
patients was 5,949. The receipts for the same year amounted to Bs. 3,630, of 
which Bs.'2,6I8 were contributed by Government, while the expenditure amounts 
ed to Bs. 3,051. During the year 1873-74 there were 10,786 vaccine opera* 
tions, of whi^ 8,006 were successful; 1,727 were unsnccessftili and the reanlt ia 
1,053 eaees could not be ascertaiaed. 
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Tlib following list gives the drugs, both indigenous and imported, that are 
ordinarily used by the kabvraj or hUdm (native practitioner of medicine) : — 


Katire name. 


Abnus (ebony), 
Adrak, 

Afim, 

Ajwayan, 

Alsi, 

A malt 
Amrfid, 
AnantmCI, 
Aniir, 

Anfeun, 

Aonla, 
c Astrak, 

AtlB, 

Babul, 

B&jra, 

Bahera, 

Baibei-ang, 

iielgiri, 

Binaula, 

Bish, 

Bol, 

Biich, 

Charos, 

Chirayta, 

D&U'hini, 

Dbik. 

Phaniya, 

Dhatdra, 

Pbuna, 

D(ina, 

£lwa, 

Qandak, 

Gandabiroza, 

Ganja, 

Genda, 

G hunch, 

Gol mircha, 
Gulkand, 

Ear, 

Iliug, 

Ilichi, 

ImU, 

Indifiyan, 

Isbarm^l, 

* Ispaghol, 
JatrSIgota, 
Jawashir, 
Jonkh, 

Kafcib chioi, 
Eahruba, 

Kakri, 

Kiladftna, 

Kafur, 

Kaliya mafctl, 

Karaela, 

Kandari, 

Kasfi. 

KaUfkaraunja, 


Scientific or common 
name. 


Diospyros mclanoxylon. 
Ginger. 

Opium. 

Lovage. 

Flax. 

Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Giuiva. 

Hetnidesmus Indicus. 
I'omegranate. 

Piinpinclla iiivolucratum. 
Emblica officinalis, 

Styrax olficinalis. 
Acoiiituin hetcrophyllum. 
Acacia Arabica. 
Pcnicillaria spicata, 
TenuinaJia bcllerica. 
iMyrsine ^^'icana. 

^glc mf^rmelos. 

Cotton seed. 

Aconilym hetcrophyllum. 
Balsamodcndron myrrha 
(seeds.) 

Acorns calamus. 

Cannabis sativo. 

Ophelia# chirayta. 
Cardamoms. 

Butca froiidosa (seeds). 
Coriander seed. 

Datura alba. 

Shorea robusta. 

Artemisia Indica. 

Aloes. 

Sulphur. 

Turpentine. 

Cannabis sativa 
Tagetes ereefa. 

Abrus precatorius. 

Black pepper. 

Conscrye of roses. 
Terminalia chebula. 
Assafoetida. 

Cardamoms. 

Tamarind. 

Cucumii colocyntliis. 
Aristoiochla Indica. 
Plantago ispaghula. 

Croton tiglium. 

Opoponax chironum. 
Leech. 

Piper cubeba. 

Vatcria Indica. 

Cucumis pubesbena. 
Fharbitis nil. 

Camphor. 

Chalk. 

Bottlera tinctoria(Boxb). 
Scilla Indica. 

Sulphate of iron. 
Quilaudina bonduc. 


Natiye name. 


Kath, * 

Kesar (zafran), 
Kharwa tcl, 
Khura^S'ii Ajwdyan 
Ktichila, 

Lahsan, 
lAl mircha, 

Lanng, 

Mad&r, 

Majuphal, 

Mansi), 

Methi, 

Nagar motba, 
Nausadr, 

Nil. 

Nila tutiys, 

Nimak, 

Nim. 

PakSnbed, 

PAn, 

Papita, 

Para, 

PatpApra, 

Phitkarl, 

Piidina, 

Post, 

Rai, 

Rasot, 

Kaskapur, 

Renri ka tel, 

Ritha, 

Saji matti, 
Sakmuniya, 

Silib misri. 
Samm-uHAr, 

Sanna, 

Sankhiya, 

Sarifa, 

SarsoQ, 

Shingarf, 

Sherkhist, 

Shora, 

Sohaga, 

SohAgi, 

Soi^, 

Sofa, 

Sup&ri, 

Surma. 

Tamaku, 

Tarot, 

Teli, 

Till, 

Til kite), 

Tfsi. 

Tisi ka tel, I 

Uahak, 

ZangAr, 


Scientific or common 
name. 


Acacia catechu. 

Saffron. ^ 
Mustard-oil. c 
Hyoscyamus niger. 
Strychnos nux-vomica. 
Garlic. 

Bed-pepper. 

Cloves. 

Calotropis gigantea. 

Oak gall. 

Bisulpburet of arsenic. 
Fenugreek. 

CyperuB longa. 

Ammonia bydrochlorus* 
Indigo. 

Blues tone : s u 1 p ha t e of 
copper. 

Muriate of soda, salt. 
Melia azadirachta. 
Gcntiana karroo. 

Piper betel. 

Strychnos Ignatii. 
Quicksilver. 

Fumaria paiY'flora. 

Alum. 

Mint. 

Poppyheads. 

Mustard. 

Berberis Asiatica. 
Bichloride of mercury. 
Castor-oil. 

Sospnut. 

Carbonate of soda. 
Convolvolus scammonla. 
Salep. 

White arsenic. 

Cassia elongata. 

Arsenic. 

Custard-apple. 

Mustard. 

Bisulpburet of mercury 
(cinuabar). 

Fraxinus fioribundua. 
Nitrate of potash. 

Borax. 

Biborate of soda. 
Fosniculum vulgare. 
Anethum sowa. 

Acacia catechu. 

Sulphnret of antimouy. 

Tobacco. 

Lufla acutangulii, 

Meloe cichori. 

Sesamum Indlcum. 
Sesumnm oil. 

Linseed. 

Linseed oil. 

Dorema ammoniaenm. 
VerdigrUor robaoeteto’ 
of copper. 
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Ailam, 

Uaghra or Bagra parganah, 
Baghra village, 

Haralsi, 

Barla or Ral&r, 

Basera or Baseda, 

Begharazpur, 

Bhainawal, 

Bhukarheri parganah, 
Bhukarheri village, 
Bhuma-Sanibalhera, 

Bidauli parganah, 

Bidauli village, 

Uudh&na town, 

Bndh&na parganah, 

Butr&ra, 

Charth&wal town, 

Charth&wal parganah, 

OhauBiina, 

Chhaiir, 

Debra, 

Dharmpura, 

Gadhi Dulhar or Garhi Bubhari 
Gangeru, 

Gordhanpur parganah, 
Gordbanpur village, 

Giila, 

Harhar, 

Hasanpur, 

Husainpur, 

llahab&s, 

• Jaldlabad, 


63) I 

636 

639 

689 

639 

639 
610 

640 
640 
648 
648 
657 
661 
661 
662 
664 

664 

665 

667 

668 
6f8 

’ 668 
• 668 
6t>9 
669 
672 

672 
678 

673 
, 678 

> 674 

> 674 


Jansath town, 

Jansath parganah, 

Jaula, 

Jauli, 

Jhanjh&na town, 

J hanjh&na parganah, 
Kairina towi, 

Kairdna parganah, 

Kali&na, * 

Kandhla town, 

K&ndhla parganah, 
Kl.&taull town, 

Kh&iauli parg|Lnah, 
Sotesr0, 

Lohdri, 

Mansixrpar, 

) Mirinpur, 

Morna, 

» Muzaiiarnagar town, 
MuzafCarnagav parganah, 
Pur Chbaiir 
Pur, . 

Bdjpur Kalin, 
tSauibalhera, 

Bhihpur, 

I Shamil town, 

Shinili parganah, 
Shikirpur, 

|» Thana Bhawan town, 
Thana Bhawan parganah, 
Tisang, 


• 16 


»•• 


• •• 


• •• 


676 • 
676 
660 
681 
682 
682 
685 
687 
689 
689 
691 

693 

694 
702 
702 

702 
708 
708 

703 
706 
716 

728 
724 
724 
724 
724 

729 
731 
734 
787 
740 


Ailam, a village in parganah Kdndhla of the Muzaffarnagar district, i| 
distant 30 miles from the civil sta4on, 14 miles from Barautin the Meerut dis- 
trict, and 12 miles from Shamli, The population in 1865 numbered 2,700 souls, 
of whom the greater portion were J6ts ; in. 1372 there were 3,065 inhabitants. 
There are about 500 mad buts in the village, which is made up of two parts, 
the Patti Khiird or ‘‘small division” and the Patti Kal&n or “large division,” 
each of which has a good brick-built house, the residence of the proprietor. 
The site and suburba*are rather l^w and much water collects here durinj; the 
raius; the well-water is found' at a depth of fourteen feet from the surface, 
which is about one-half the depth jt stood at before the introduction of the 
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eastern Jumna canal now ranmng about a mile to the west. -The village 
a fertile one and the people are industrious and appear to be prosperous. 
Ail am lies on the route from Dehli to Sahdranpur between Baraut in Meerut 
and ShAmli in this district, and has an encamping-ground. The road all through 
is earthen, raised^and bridged, but liable to swamp in places in the rains. From 
Ailam to Sh&mli the road passes close to the left bluk of the eastern Jumna 
canal through the lands of Kandhia, Fazilpur, Kandrauli and Latui, all nighly 
cultivated villages. Water is plentiful and supplies are procurable after due 
notice. 

Baghba or Bagra, a parganah in the Muzaffarnagar tahsil of the same 
district, is bounded on the north by parganah Charthdwal, on the west and 
^north-west by parganahs Tlidna Bhawan and Shdmli, on the cast by parganah 
Muzaffarnagar, and on fhe south by parganah Shikarpnr, According to the 
census of 1872 this parganah had then a total area of 88 square miles and 282 
acres, of which 6(5 square miles and 531 acres wore under cultivation. The 
area assessed to Govornment revenue during the same year was 87 square miles 
and 388 acres, of which 66 square miles and 117 acres were cultivated, 11 


Physical features. 


square miles and 239 acres were oulturablo, and 10 square miles and 32 acres 
were barren. The parganah lies between the Kdli and the Ilindan ; the former 
flows southwards through the eastern portion, and the 
latter just outside the eastern boundary in the same 
direction. Tho central tract slopes down on cither side to these rivers, and 
owing to its position, is cut off from artificial irrigation, and there are but few 
wells and tanks. Tliis portion suffered much during tho fiimino of 1800-61, and 
must always give much anxiety in seasons of drought. To the west of the 
Hindan eleven out of^ineteeiv villages are watered from a distributary of tho 
eastern J umna canal. 

The settlement of 1841 was made by Mr. E. Thornton and that of 1862 by 
Fiscal history Martin. It was then found that cultivation 

had increased during the twenty years of tho old 
settloment from 39,434 acres to 42,038, giving an increase of 2,604 acres, or 6*6 
^per cent. The old irrigation ^jpturns are wanting, but there is reason to believe 
that there has been an increase of irrigation throughout. OutofAhe 18,895 acres 
irrigated in 1862, 14,012 acres were watered from w^ells. Mr, Martin found 
the parganah sadly impoverish^ and the people suffering under a reasonable 
assessment, and though a former Collector (Mr, Edwards) considered Baghra 
fairly prosperous, Mr. Martin was of a different opinion, and writes : — cannot 


see how it can be well off. until, aome means be devised for the extension of 
irrigation to the Du4b of the Hindan and It41i rivers.” The landholders at 
present have to contend with tho absence of water, so i^ecesSary for a sandy, 
arid soil, the absence of a sufficient supply of manurej^ the want of capital ahd 
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flie desertion of cultivators.^ Drought and the disturbances of 1857 di<f much 
to bring about the state of depression found in 1861, and the consequence was 
that a light assessment was found necessary. The transfers that took place 
during the previous settlement amounted to 16,494 acres, or over 30 per cent, 
of the entire area. Out of 75 estates only 18 escaped change^ of some kind or 
other, and the average priotf fetched at private sales was less than double the 
annttid revenue, a result which would seem to show that the value of property 
has fallen off very much in this parganah, and, as a matter of fact, the existing 
land-holders are much in debt. The agricultural population comprises Jdts (both 
Hindu and Musalmdu), Tagas, Rajpdts, Brahmans, Shaikhs, Sayyids and 
Pathdns,and there are numerous cultivating communities of Jats who have now 
for the first time been fairly assessed. The Hindu communities are peaceful 
agriculturists, but when converted to Isidm, as many have been in this parganah, * 
they would appear to become turbulent and idle. Mr. Martin writes® that any- 
thing like severity in the assessment would lead to desertion, to poverty and 
^ the increase of crime on the part of the Muhamtqadan Tagas, Bajputs and 
Jdts, all disorderly classes.’’ 

The following statement shows the statistics of the old and new settlements 
Land-revenue. and the figures given in Mr, Cadell’s review in 1870 : 
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m 

6,858 

7,114 

7,293 
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• 

23,'i4S 

83,283 

as, 434 
42,038 
42,347 

86,362 

81,691 

82,391 

3 3 0 

1 16 11 

1 15 a 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census papers, amounted to 
Bs. 82,963 (or with cesses, Bs. 95,926), falling at a rate of Be. 1-7-5 per British 
acre on the total area, at Be. 1-7-8 per acre on the area assessed to Government 
revenue, and (tt Be. 1-15-0 per acre on the cultivitted area. ® The sum paid by * 
cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year baa 
been estimated at Bs. 1,94,376. 

Ac^rding to the census of 1872, parganah Baghra contained 48 inhabited 
villages, -of which 6 bad less than 200 inhabitants ; 10 
had between 200 and 500; 17 bad between 500 and 


Population. 


^ The remisiiotte, during iIm famine years, amottetedto Bl. 7.971, 4nd the advances from clHk 

rictble funds for aid in agriedlture to Us. 2,088. MiC Keene estimates the number of hmimaifti 
from this parganah alone at 3,6Sf sonla* Ckdell recommended only six estatea for 

permanent aettlement, ^ * Thxoui^oat X have given the oenaos flgur^i and percentagei at 
lecorded and without correction. . r --e 
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1,000; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000, ||ii^ 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement record shows 75 estatefon 
the register in 1^63. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 44,164 souls (20,013 females), giving 
501 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 33,650 
Hindus, of whom 15,088 were females, and 10,514 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 4,925 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 2,642 Brahmans, of whom 1,150 
were females; 958 Rajptits, including 351 females; 2,819 Baniyas (1,272 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other 
castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 27,231 souls, of whom 
12,306 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parga- 
nah is the Gaiir, who number 2,605 souls. The Rajpdts are chiefiy Pundirs and 
the Baniyas belong to the Agarwal ( 1,703) and Sarangi subdivisions. The 
other castes comprising more than one thousand membors in this parganah are 
the Cham4r (6,145), Qarariya (1,143), Julaha (1,102), KhAkroh (1,887), and 
J6t (7,350). Representatives of nearly all the other castes common to the dis- 
trict are also found. Amongst the Musalmans, Sayyids number 524, Fathans 
263, and Shaikhs 9,398. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations, ,,, i./.i i 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 352 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,551 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,373 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, soiling, keeping or lending money ol* goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 5,921 in agrioultural operations ; 2,485 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanios, and the preparation of all classes of snbstanoes, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,129 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 534 as of no speciBed oocupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of ago or sex, the same returns give 998 as landholders, 13,025 as cul- 
tivators, and 30,141 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are co] 2 ,fessedly imperfect, show 959 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 24,151 
souls, 

Bagbra is an old Akbari parganah. The name is said to be derived from 
one Raja Bag or Bagra. Prithirdj, also, held possession of this parganah, of 
which the records in the kanfingos’ possession are said to date from 935 A.D. 
Under the Muglials it was absorbed in the Dehli Subab. Later sUU a great portion 
o^it formed part of the Sardhaua jd^ir. The alterations of boundary in .this 
parganah have been considerable, and numerous eachaiyres have been made at 
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va^us times with Badh&ia, Charth^wal, and Siiikdrpur. In 1816 Bagbfa had 
37 villages. In 1840-41 one village was received from Deoband and four from 
Thdna Bhawan, giving together a revenue of Rs. 5,360, and at the same time 
two villages assessed at Rs. 1,400 were transferred to Deoband. 

Bagrra, a village in the parganah of the same name in the MuzafFarnagar 
district, is distant 8 miles* from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 4,158 souls. This village gives its name to the parganah within which 
it is situated. There is a police-station and a branch post-office here, and a market 
on Wednesdays. 

Bara'lsi, a village in parganah Charthawul of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 13 miles from the civil station. In 1865 there were 1,650 inhabitants, 
and in 1872 the numbers wore 1,559, chiefly RajpiUs. The site is raised, espe-^ 
dally on the east, where a natural drainage lino leads to the Hindan, distant 
about two miles to the cast : the Krishni flows at about the same distance to tho 
west. Tho well-water in tho upper part of the village is found at a depth of 
25 feet from tho surface, and in the lower part at 14 feet, rising to 8 in the 
rains. The Kalarpur distributary of the eastern Jumjia canal furnishes water 
for irrigation, and a cut has been made from it to the north of the village to 
carry off the superfluous moisture to the Hindan drainage lino already men- 
tioned. The village has suffered much from fever and small-pox, enhanced no 
doubt by its filthy condition, for, formerly, dung-heaps and open water-holes 
were common. Baralsi possesses a good school, which is very fairly attended. 
The road from the civil station to Thdna Bhawan passes through tho village lands. 

Barla or BaUr, a village in parganah Pur Chliap&r of the MuzaflTarnagar- 
district, is distant 9 miles from the civil station. Tho population in 1872 num- 
bered 2,658 souls, chiefly Tagas, botti Hindu and^ Musalrndn. There is a police 
out-post here. The village is divided into five pattis, amf its former fiscal his- 
tory is given by Mr. Cavendish in Sel. Records, N.-W. P., 1822-33, p. 85, and 
Board’s Records, 10th January, 1825, Nos. 2-4. 

Bahsra or Baseda, a village in parganah Pur Cbhapdr of the Muzaffarna- 
gar district, is distant 1 1 miles from the civil station. Tho population in 1665 
numbered 3,839 souls, and in 1872 there were 3,832 inhabitants, chiefly Jdts.^ 
Basera is a prosperous agricultural village, and when compared with others in 
the district is tolerably well kept. There ai'e about 800 mud houses in the 
village and about 30 shops. The well-water is good and is found at a depth of 
33 feet from the surface ; before the introduction of the canal it was 48 feet from 
the surfaoe. This village formerly belonged to the Barba Sayyids and fell out 
of their possession during the Pa'Wn rule. It subsequeniy formed a part of 
the muibrart of Riya MmdayW of Landhaiira, and, in 1813, the cultivating body 
were invested with the proprietary righto. They, however, soon broke d»wa 
under their hew responsiWlitie!*, at^d. Basera passed from their hands* 
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Beqbarazpvb, a small village in parganah KMtanli of the Maznff^r- 
nngar district, is distant 6i miles from the civil station. The population in 
1872 numbored only 415 souls, and there is a police out-post here. This village 
is a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and lies in lat. 29®-22'-35'^ 
and long. 77®-44'-29'^, at an elevation of 865*94 feet above the level of 
the sea. The upper markstone of the survey station is fifty feet above the 
level of the ground. It stands on one of the sand mounds common in thfe^part 
of the Du4b, and is close to the high road leading from Meerut to Muzafiarnagar. 
The small village of Begharazpur lies 0*9 miles to the norih-wesi of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey station, Jaroda to the north-north-west, 1*8 miles, and 
Mansurpur to the east, 2*8 mil es. The height was deduced from the spirit-levelling 
operations of the survey. The village is included in the drainage operations 
now being carried out in connection with the Mnzaffarnagiir drainage sclieme. 

BhainswXl, a large village in parganah Shdinli of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 27 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 numbered 
3,120 souls, and in 1872 tkore were 3,004 inhabitants. There are over one 
hundred substantial brick-built houses in Bhainswdl, chiefiy owned by Jats, 
The site Brahmans, and Baniyas. The site is very low and 

almost depressed, and lies close to and on the west of 
the main channel of the eastern J nmna canal. The water in the wells is found 
at a depth of about eight feet from the surface and in the rains is almost at the 
surface. There is no roadway through the village : one reaohes about half way, 
jand another all round it, and the lanes conne^'ted with them are very narrow, 
tortuous and uneven. To the east a canal distributary raised to five feet runs 
to the south, and higher up, on the west, another, and a third a little farther on. 
On all other sides there are exjtensive watei^-holes. Some years ago a cutting 
was made on the west to curry ofl:* the superfluous drainage from the Jbandcri 
jhil into the Kdtha Nadi. This cutting runs from north-east to south-west ; 
it passes the site about fifty yards to the west, but requires cleaning out. In 
the rains, the entire village is nearly surrounded by water, and there has been 
much sickness from malarious fever and^its consequence, spleen disease and 
(impotency. The rain-fall, as recorded by the canal authorities has been as fol- 
lows 1866-67, 16*6 inches; 1867-68, 28*/); 1868-69, 13*4; 1869-70, 13*5 ; 
1870*71, 39*3 ; 1871-72, 40*8 ; and 1872-73, 28*8 inches. There is some trade 
in sugar refining in the village and much miinji rice cultivation around the 
site. In the centre is a mound of earth about 30 feet high, now the sceno of a 
mela or religious festival, and said to contain the grave of Pir Ghdib, the founder, 
who used to house his cattle there when all around was covered wiUi water* 
(See Cutcliffe’s Report, App. alii ) There is a branch post-office here. 

Bhukarhkri, a parganah of the Jdnsath tahsil of the Muzaffarnagar dis- 
trict, is bounded on the north by pargahahs Fiir Chhapar and GonHuinpur, on * 
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ilie west by parganah MuzafFarnagar, on the east by the riper Ganges, and on the 
south and south-west by parganahs Jdnsath and Bhunia Sanibalhera. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1872 this parganah had, then, a total area of 128 square 
miles and 64 acres, of which 77 square miles and 602 acres were under cultiva- 
tion The area assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 122 
square miles and 435 acres, 'of which 72 square miles and 435 acres were oulti*- 
vated,*31 square miles and 64 acres were oulturable, and 18 square miles 
and 632 acres were barren. 

Bhukarheri forms the central portion of the eastern division of the district 
The Ganges canal runs from north to south throuch 

General appearance. i .ui /. » . ® 

the middle ot the western portion of the parganah and 

supplies abundance of water. Formerly the distance of water from the surface 
was so great that irrigation was almost unknown, and the few fields that received 
water were almost without exception situated to the south of the parganah. The 
depth of water from the surface, seldom less than 60 feet, renders well-sinking 
difficult and expensive, and in the south-east corner •of the parganah the ab- 
sence of wells has prevented the efiectual location of iqnants in several estates. 
Equally with the depth of water, the prevalence of sand is characteristic of the 
parganah. The sand-ridges run with marked regularity from north to south 
and are so numerous that seven distinct lines can be traced through the upland, 
which in no place exceeds ten miles in breadth. The highest ridges are on 
the west and are continuations of the Pdr Chhapdr sand-hills ; to the east they 
are lower and more level, and are only left nnirrigated because they are poor, 
and until more careful cultivation brings them to the state in which irrigation 
will prove remunerative. On either side of the sand, tho land slopes down in 
sandy loam to the loamy patches in the depressioRS between the ridges. Tho 
position of these sand-ridges has mainly determined the distribution into circles 
for the purposes of assessment. Mr Cadell made three circles in the uplands ; 
the third and worst contained the villages amongst the high western sand-hills 
cultivated by careless Sayyids and thriftless Gujars, and nine villages along the 
upland bank overlooking the Ganges valley occupying a tract about seven miles 
in length by two to three miles in breadth. From Shukartar to the southern# 
boundary of this latter tract ther^ is only one well in the upland which sup- 
plies drinking water for two villages. The other petty hamlets are dependent on 
the canal distributaries, and on wells in the Ganges valley when the canal is 
closed* Under such circumstances, it is not remarkable that farming is earelcss, 
and the cultivators comprise resident Gujars and so-called Chauh&ns and tenants 
of other classes only from distant villages Tho second circle of villages comprises 
those lying to the west of the canal and to the east of the third of the western 
lines of sand-hills. The three ridges of sand to the west of the parganah *niu 
close together, and except to the extreme north there is little good land between 
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them, bat to the east of the third ridge, the land slopes awaj into a tolerablj 
fertile plain through the midst of which runs the Ganges canal. To the south 
of the parganah the lands around Tisha, the five estates in the extreme south, 
Bhukarheri in the north-east, and five other villages in its neighbourhood have 
been placed in the first class. The estates to the east, west and north of the first 
circle and to the east and west between the first and third circles have been placed 
in the second circle. Although in several instances defective irrigation bsMeen 
the cause of placing otherwise good estates in the second-class, there are in most 
cases other and sufficient reasons for altering the classification followed in 1641. 

The villages bordering upon the Ichddir of the Ganges possess a strip of 

The ravines of the up- gradually deteriorate as they approach 

land ridge. ravines which break the descent from the uplands 

to the edge of the Ichddir. Even in the in hospitable ravines of the Ganges, 
villages may be found dotted at intervals of two or three miles; though, in 
these wild situations, the shade of trees is almost unknown, pure water is scarce, 
and the children are exposed to constant risk from the incursions of wr)lves. 
The pastures of the kluid^ir are as accessible on the one side as the high arable 
table-land on the other, and the inhabitants can combine their more congenial 
occupation of herding cattle with the enforced task of agriculture. By numer- 
ous passes winding through the openings in the upland bank the lowlands of the 
Ganges itself is reached which exhibit a far stretching level tract of a rich brown, 
variegated hero and there with green patches and shining streams, the whole 
tipped by the broader line of the Ganges. Such is the appearance which the khddir 
wears in the cold season. Trees are scarce, and by this time of year the grass has 
lost its verdure and put on the brown tint which character isos the whole tract 
Only by rising crops or by reedy patches are spots of brighter colour presented 
to the eye. The soif, though not so <]eep or strong as that of the high land, 
possesses the vigour of freshness, as now land is being brought under the plough 
every year, and the disproportionately small number of inhabitants, occasioned 
by the difficulty of inducing them to settle, allows of an almost annual change 
in the land selected for cultivation. The crops are, therefore, on the whole, 
good, though the numerous risks to which they are exposed from inundation, 
the ravages of wild animals, and the unsetj;led habits of the cultivators, often 
render the returns from these estates a more matter of speculation.” The 
Ganges approaches to within a few hundred yards of the ravines about the 
centre of the parganah and divides the khddir into two portions. The soethern 
has been described above. The northern portion contains the great Jogawdla 
jhil and the tracts affected by percolation from the Solani river. 

The settlement under Begulation IX. of 1833 of this parganah was made 
by Mr. Elliot in Meerut, The revision of 1863 was 
iBca I story. effected by Mr. 0. Grant, but when the result of a 
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fiirtlier investigation made with regard to the question of a permanent settle- 
ment became known, Mr. Grant’s assessment was condemned as unduly low, 
and Mr. A, Oadell was appointed to revise the settlement of the upland portions 
of the parganah. His work was completed in 1874. The following statement 
shows the statistics of area of the three revisions • 
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Mr. Oadcll’s revision of 1872 extended to the uplands onij'. The figures 
for 1875 distinguish the lowlands attached to the upland villages on the edgrf 
of the hangar and the total area of 64,577 acres is the area dealt with in this 
notice. The lowland area of 13,426 acres refers to villages lying wholly within 
the khddir^ The soils of the upland area at Mr. Cadcll’s revision are given at 
page 351. 

In the same area, the kharif crops occupied 58*7 per cent, of the total area, 
and amongst them sugar-cane covered 5*5 per cent 
of the same area ; cotton, 3*7 ; munji or fine rice, 5*7 ; 
urdf 10 ; and bdjray 18*7 per cent In the rain, wheat covered 22*3 per cent 
iof the*total area besides 1*5 per cent, as a dofasli or extra crop ; barley, 12*7 ; 
gram, 2*7 ; and gojai or mixed barley and wheat, 3 per cent. In this par- 
ganah, themunyt variety of rice is treated as quite equal to sugar-cane in import- 
ance, and where cash rents are taken, land sown with munji often brings one- 
third, a higher rent than that which is paid for land which is ordinarily planted with 
cane. Afunji is followed by cane and cetton in rotation, and in the cold- weather 
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by wheat and gram, so that it clearly occupies the best land. In 1 841, sagar-oane 
occupied 4 per cent of the cultivated area ; cotton, 2 ; wheat, 20 ; and barley, 10 
per cent During the currency of the past settlement ( 1 841-60) land sold at very 
low rates, owing, it is said, to a combination amongst capitalists, but since 1863 
prices have ruled at from 25 to 33 years’ purchase on the land-revenue. Be- 
tween 1842 and 1870, the transfers by private saltf amounted to 19*4 per cent 
of the total area, by public sale to 24*2 per cent, and by mortgage to 16i3 per 
^ ^ ^ cent., details of which have been given in the district 

notice. Throughout, the tendency has been to accumu- 
late the land in the hands of a few owners. During the past thirty years both 
cultivation and irrigation has increased enormously: the former by 11,493 acres, 
or 33 per cent., and the latter by 24,444 acres, or 152 times as much as was 
watered before the opening of the canal. And this increase has taken place 
in the uplands alone ; in the hh&difj irrigation is unimportant and has fallen off 
rather than increased. Much of the increase in cultivation is due to the large 
amount of land lying untilled in 1840, owing to the great drought of 1837-38. 
Here, however, a drought no longer means starvation, loss of cattle and disper- 
sion of cultivators, but a season of large profits and increased agricultural pros- 
perity, nor does it involve any serious diminution of the cultivated area. 

, The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Cadell for each of 
Bsnt-rfttcs. , , 

his circles were as follows : — 
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These rates slightly modified for the estates cultivated by Sayyids and Gdjars 
and applied to the soil areas gave a rent-roll of Rs. 1,48,385 for the uplands. 

* The assumed rental in 1841 was Rs. 73, 958, and in 1863 was Rs. 1,31,232. 
The full rates, in 1872, without regard to thecaste or character of the tenants, give 
a rental of Rs. 1,58, 182. These figures would point to a revenue at half assets of 
between Rs. 75,000, and Rs, 80,000 and the revenue actually assessed amounted 
to Rs. 74,311. The settlement of the uplands for a series of years has been 
sanctioned and came into force from 1873-74, while an annual settlement for 
the fourteen estates in the khddir has been recommended for adoption. On the 
whole Mr. Cadell thinks that had not canal irrigation been extended to this 
parganah no increase over the demand of 1841 could be made^ for no increase 
in the population or cultivation could have been counted upon. He would 
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estimate the increase of the assets due to the Ganges * canal in Bhukarheri at 
Hs« 50,000, bein^ at the rate of Rs. 2 per acre; one-half of which has 
hitherto gone into the owner’s pocket, but now that an owner’s rate has been 
imposed, this will fo rm a portion of the regular revenue clue to canals. Six 
villages lying in the khddip to the north and east of the Soldifi have been in- 
corporated with the ehoel circle of Gordhanpur, and the assessment of the re- 
maining khddir estates has been lowered from Us. 4,609 to Rs. 3,760, or by 
Rs, 859. The parganah formerly belonged, for the most part, to the Sayyids 
of the Chhatrauri clan, who rose to eminence on the ruin of their brethren of 
the Tih'inpuri branch in the reign of Muhammad Shah. The southern portion . 
of the parganah was no doubt an early acquisition of the clan, but until 
a comparatively recent period the Jats ’and Tagas hcM their own in the^ 
north, and in this portion of the parganah the Sayyids claimed as pur- 
chasers of the rights of others. In the days of anarchy their position in the 
north was precarious, and the Jats of Bhukarheri and lielra attained to consi- 
derable power under the Patluins. Although, on the British occupation, the 
Sayyids recovered all or near all their old possessions, they were too much 
weakened to retain theun, and even before 1803 many estates had left their hands. 
Of the 49 estates in the uplands nine were held by others than Sayyids in 1803, 
aud within eight years of the conquest three estates nvore sold to the money- 
lenders of Landhaura for less tlian one year’s revenue ; and one estate, now 
valued at Rs. 60,000, was sold to the Sayyids of Jauli at the same time, and for 
the same cause, for Rs. 300 ; a fifth estate was mortgaged and was never reco- 
vered, and three more estates were mortgaged. By 1829-30 capitalists had 
gained a footing as mortgagees in nearly every Sayyid village in the north 
and west of the parganah. To the* south, the jiowerful mukarariddrs were 
able to trample out tho rights of their poorer brethren, and, on the whole, the 
tendency continued to accumulate the land in the hands of a few persons. 

In many instances the cause for this state of affairs can be traced to the 

pressure of the Government demand. Mr. Cadell writes “ A comparison of 

the assessmebts, village by village, during the second settlement, 1808-09 to 

1810-11, with those fixed by Mr. Thornton in 1841 leads me to think that q 

^ in 15 estatesb out of the 49 now in the parganah the 

Causes for transfers. . . i i • 

earlier assessments must have been heavy, and in 10 

of these extremely heavy. One of these estates was transferred before the 
beginning of our rule, four within eight years of its commencement and three 
more within twelve, while in all the rest, with the exception of two, trans- 
fers more or less complete took place before 1237 fasli (1829-30); the 
bulk of the transfers however, especially in more recent times, have been , 
due to causes very difiereiit from the incidence of the Government dema^. 

It is true, no doubt, that in a dry parganah, in which well irrigation was alnoiosi 
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unknown, and in which,, therefore, before the opening of the^panal the eftectapf 
constantly recurring droughts were felt in thoir full severity, a moderate assess- 
ment might in bad seasons, or after a succession of bad seasons, press most 
heavily upon the projjfrietary body. But independent of all other considerations, 
the reckless extravagance of Sayyid owners was of itself quite sufficient to 
occasion the numerous transfers of property which have taken place in the 
parganah, and transfers still continue notwithstanding the extremely m«jerate 
assessment now in force, and will no doubt go on iiinong the comparatively 
few petty Sayyid landowners that are left. But whatever may have been the 
faults of the earlier assessnimts, there can be no doubt that for many years 
this parganah, looked upon as a whole, has been treated with marked consider- 
ation Up to 1841 the revisions of the settlement have been merely a redistribu- 
tion over the various estates of the old demand of the parganah, and even the 
enhanced revenue of 1841 involved an increase of little more than ten per cent, 
over that fixed more than 30 years before. Since Mr. Thornton’s setilement 
the Ganges canal has bee#i constructed and a complete change has been made in 
the circumstances of the^ tract, which can hardly be said to have been adequate- 
ly represented by the increase of R-*. 7,750, or 16 per cent., made to the Govern- 
ment demand of this parganah at the settlement in 1863.” In the upland 
portion of the parganah the assessment of 1841 was, on the whole, a fair and 
moderate one, and the increase in 1863 was only on the old mukararia which 
had previously been held on merely nominal assessments. 

The previous assessments of portions of the parganah have been collected 
. by Mr. Cadell and exhibit some curious anomalies; 

Previoos fiscal history. 

they wore as follows : — 
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8,044 

4,387 
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... 

... 

... 

38,006 

86,766 

86,704 

88,708 44,166 

51,808 

87,989 


If the statements of the revenue before the British rule can be trusted, the 
enhancement effected at the first assessments was rapid and considerable an^ 
accounts in some measure for the transfers which followed the conqueet, and 
for the inability of succeeding officers to raise the revenue. Some of the ear- 
lier assessments are perfectly incomprehensible : thus Bahmatpnr paid sixty 
years ago nearly double what was deemed sufficient in 1841 and even in 1863, 
wlien it, a previously dry estate, had become fully irrigated. Other estaiee 
which secured large reductions thirty and forty years ago will only now, 
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tild great improvenent whieti has taken place, again attain to the rerenue 
which tliey paid at the very beginning of our rule, whilst others of the best 
J6t townships have paid all along and continue to pay still the high assessments 
with which they came under the British Government. Hdre as elsewhere, poor 
and oudying estates have profited by the general security to improve and have 
mainly yielded the increase to the revenue shown above. The enormous re- 
venue ^id by entirely unirrigated estates shows, in Mr. CadelFs opinion, that 
population, bringing with it high farming, has a greater effect upon rents than 
any rise which has taken place in prices. Notwithstanding the increase in irri- 
gation many estates pay little more rental than that which was collected^ . 
from them sixty years ago, and not two-thirds of the assessment, and all 
through the eastern portion of the district, backward estates are making, 
up with the best villages, while the best estates appear to remain almost 
stationary. . 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Bhukarheri contained 54 in- 

^ . habited sites, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabit- 

ropalation. 

ants ; 14 had between 200 aad 500 ; 13 had between 
500 and 1,000; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; throe had between 2,000 
and 3,000; and one had between 3,000 ani 5,003. The settlement record 
shows that there were 70 estates in 1863, of which *53 were inhabited and 
17 ivere uninhabited. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 39,573 souls (17,887 females), giving 
309 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 29,376 
Hindus, of whom 13,097 were females and 10,197 Musalmuri^ amongst 
whom 4,790 were femdes. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 1,723» Brahnuns, of whom 747 
were females; 1,263 Rajputs, including 575 females; 1,303 Baniyas (566 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other . 
castes’* of the census returns, which show a total of 25,037 souls, of whom 
11,209 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in* this par- 
gamah is the Gaur, numbering 1,723 souls. Gaur Rajputs (1,5155) predomi- 
nate, and amongst the Baniyas, Agarwals (1,231) and Saraugis are the most • 
numerous. The other castes having ^ore than one thousand members in this 
pwganih aro the Kah4r (1,537), Ohamar (7,974), Khakrob (1,222), J&i (4,629), 
"and Gdjafe <1,383). Amongst the Musalmans, Shaikhs numbered 8,306 souls 
and Sa^yids 1,516. A great part of the land at the time of settlement belonged 
to the Sayyids (25 estates) ; 14 estates to Mahajans besides shares, 5 to J4ts, 4 to 
Shaikh^, one to Tagas, and 3 to Bohras. All, except the last, aro hereditary 
proprietors. The cultivating population comprised J4ts in 19 villages, QJi- 
jars in 10, Ohauhdmi in 7, Jhojhaa in two, Banj^ras in two, and a mixed popu- 
lation in the remainder. 
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^ The occupations of tho people are showa w^tlie statistiii oolleoted at the 
census of 1879. From ^ese it appears that of the 

Occupations. populatiori (not less than 15 years of age), 

294 are employed in professional avocations, such as Qoverntnent servants, 
priests, doctors, sftid the like ; .1,920 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, <S;o. ;* 882 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of Inen, 
animals, or goods ; 5,669 in agricultural operations ; 1,804 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
Tegetable, mineral, and animal. There ware 2,903 persons returned as labour- 
ers ,and 245 as of no specided occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
^ctive of age or sex, the same returns give 565 as landholders; 14,447 as 
cdltivators, and 24,561 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfedt, show 841 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
21,686 souls. At the revision of parganah boundaries in 1842, the new par- 
ganah was made up of 40 original estates : five from parganah Muzaftarna- 
gar, one from Jauli, two from Fur Ohhap^r, one from the Meerut district, 
and fourteen from Bijnaur.. Subsequently the eroding action of the Ganges 
gave five more estates m&king 70 in all. 

Bhukabhbri, a largo village in the parganah of the same name in the 
Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 15 miles from the civil station. The popula- 
tion in 1865 numbered 4,649 souls, and in 1872 there were 4,697 inhabitants. 
The village of Bhukarhori has a small brick-paved bdz4r and a few good brick 
houses. There are four good wells having water at a depth of 40 feet from 
the surface with a d^th of ^1 feet in the wells. Around the site there are 
some large excavations which are used as receptacles for refuse, and some 
ruined mud huts serve a similar purpose. There is no external trade, the bazaV 
being only sufficient to supply the wants of the small neighbouring agricultural 
communities. There is a road connecting the village with Barla and Deoband 
to the north-west and with Bijnaur across the Ganges. Markets are held faer4 
r every Monday. * ’ 

. ' BatfiiA-SAMBALHifiRA, a parganah of tte Jdnsath tahsil of the Muzaffaraa« 
gar district, is bounded on the north by parganah Bhjjkarheri, on the west by 
parganah Jdnsath, on the east by the Ganges river, and. on the. south 1^ the 
Meerut district. According to the census jof 1872 this patganah had, then, ; 
e total area of 131 square miles and 320 acres, of which 70 square Oifies and 
166 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government aeyei|^i£l 
during the tame year was 130 square miles -and 320 acres, of which 69 sqnaMi 
miles and 173 acres were cultivated, 35 square miles and 457 acres were cul- 
turaUe, and 25 square miles and 231 acres were barren* 
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Bhdina-Sambulhera ma^r be divided into tvvo tracts the uplands and the 

^ ^ twenty-seven estates lying in the kMdir or valley of 

ueoerai appearance. .. mi ^ ^ . 

toe uanges. The upland tract is, perhaps, the most 

continuous tract of sand in the whole district. One brdhd belt of sand runs 
down from the north, and branching oht into two lines 
close* to the town of MirAnpur, runs southward until 
the stfiid plain is reached which extends in an unbroken line from the sand-hills 
three miles east of Muzaffarnagar, to the sonth-caslcrn boundary of the district. 
This sand plain enters this parganah from the north-west, and nowhere through- 
out its whole length is it more extensive. For the most part, however, the 
sandy area is level, and by slow degrees much of it will improve. And if the 
parganah with nearly half its area sand and nearly one-fourth more sandy loam » 
is in this respect inferior to its neighbours, there is no tract in the district 
which can boast of finer land than the really good soils of the better villages^ 
and there is none in which, notwithstanding tho want of irrigation, tho pro- 
duce is better, the rent-rates higher, or the people mote industrious and pros- 
perous. It is a commonly expressed matter of wonder among the Sayyid 
landholders that their ancestors should have chosen for their home so unfer- 
tile a corner of Hindustan, but they may console themselves with tho reflect 
tion that the unenviable character of their possessions has probably retarded 
their inevitable displacement by richer men. The wealthy purchasers who 
compete to buy land in the neighbouring parganahs have as yet shown no 
desire to extend their acquisitions in this direction, and tho principal transfer- 
rees of Sayyid proprietary rights are small money-lenders and traders, for tbo 
parganah contains no large capitalists of its own, although its principal town, 
MirAupur, is a or entrep6t of trade, where the ^products of the hill4 

and the Tar&i and the rice of Rohilkhand are exchanged for the salt of the 
FanjAb and the grain of tho DuAb. It is not, however, necessary to account 
for the settlement here of the Sayyids by supposing any deterioration of soil or 
extension of sandy area of late years, for their destination was decided, in thd 
first instance, more by necessity than by choice. When they came down from 
their temporary home in PatiAla they had not attained the power and disfinc- * 
tion which afterwards fell to their 16t, though even then their employments, 
actdal or prospective, about the imperial court rendered necessaiy a resU^ce 
near Dehli. They had neither the strength nor tho iufluence to eject tUb 
poweAil tribes oP RajpAts, JAte, GAjars, and Mewatfs who held the more coh^ 
Tenienfldcalitieif. In their present decadence and poverty they aro mere bi^ 
'^OttS wn the land, which is ill-qualified to support them. Nor are tbehr shoH^ 
^cemings reduced in most cases by ihe industry and 'energy of the oultivati#, 

iTfae m>Umd eitatei hive a portion of their area in the kbidir aggregating some t,7S8 senS 
v out o| tfae^e^ss Mrei eooitit^g the nplandi of this notice which is thieily hssed on^tihe ; 
' setilenent reporU 
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1a tfie sonthern portion, or old> Bfadma parganAb, thore is certainly a fair 
admixture of J&tB and Jhojhas ; but to the north, in what was the Sam- 
balhera parganah, the tillers of the soil are nearly all of the Giijar class. 
Some of these communities have only barely recovered from the heavy fines 
imposed on theifi for their disorderly conduct during the disturbances, and 
none combine both the means and the inclination to cultivate properly. 

**‘The khddir, or alluvial tract which borders the right bank of the tlAnges 
from the SahAranpur district to Garhmuktesar, in the 
Meerut district, is here,” writes Mr. Grant in 1863, 
from four to six miles broad. To the south it has received considerable 
accessions from the Bijnaur district by the change of course of the Ganges. 
,At all times, the treacherous swamps and quicksands, the distance of vil- 
lages from each other, the deficiency of a tenacious earth and the expense 
of bricks for houses, the constant inroads of wild animals on the crops, 
and, above all, the discomforts and dangers of the rainy season, will stand 
in the way of the coloftization and development of this tract. Tiie only 
class who disregard those evils and inconveniences are the Bijnaur Chauhdns, 
who are easily attracted by advances of money and favourable terms of rent, but 
as readily disappear on the first appearance of pressure from the landlord. They 
are, even, too free from that h ereditary feeling of attachment to the soil which 
is such a millstone round the neck of the upland cultivator, and it is only their 
UDsaitability to a more settled mode of life which retains them in this neighbour- 
hood. Though many of them are still to be found, thoir numbers were considerably 
diminished in the mutiny, and the southern part of the kliddir is now much deserted. 
Three large villages wore, among others, destroyed and looted by turbulent 
bands of Gdjars. Though careless farmmg and an easily exhausted soil have 
always prevented anything like continuous cultivation in these estates, there was 
once a large, though scattered, area under the plough, and growing prosperity was 
teaching the villagers settled habits. But maoy of them disappeared, others were 
driven away, and the destruction of the accumulated profits of years has broken 
the tie which might have induced the remainder to ding to their homesteads.” 

The extraordinary inorease in the number of wild pigs and deer since the 
disarming of the eountry is an evil which even strong 
measures will not quickly counteract, and the zaminddrs 
oomplain, with what jnstico cannot be said, that the fertility of the soil has b^n 
impaired by the recession of the Ganges to the eastward. EHrmerly it used to 
flood the whole of this tract, and its waters, going pff rapidly, left behind them 
a fertilizing deposit. It is, at least, certain that the rice produced oh the river 
bank ia finer than that grown further from it. At present, almost the only 
Tetums from these estates are derived from thatching grasses. Of these, ^pannij 
a broad-bladed soft grass, is the best. - It is Hbo n^ for making bropnisr The 
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other kinds are ^pateV a fine needle-shaped soft grass, with a higfi stalk 
growing from the middle of each tuft ; and the universally known ^kdni,^ The 
tall central stalks of the ^ aarhora^ called hUnd^ are used instead of bambos for 
thatching huts ; string for beds is also mannf ictnred frdm them. But it is a 
universal complaint that of late years thatching grass has nofbeen so much in 
request as formerly. The rekson is by some stated to bo the prevalence of the 
eustdln of tiliug in the cantonment of Meerut since the mutiny, while others 
attribute the slack demand to the universal growth of high grasses along the 
canal banks. Be the cause what it may, the fact is believed to be certain, and," 
except in lands lying on the river immediately opposite Bijnaur, these grasses 
do not generally meet with a ready sale. A few rupees are also made by grant- 
ing permission to dig saltpetre. The central and northern portions of the khddir^ 
escaped with comparative impunity from the forays of the Gujars. The large 
estate of Husainpnr contained, among other villages, a Gujar settlement known 
as Si&li, the inhabitants of which attacked and partially looted Husainpur, the 
principal place in this neighbourhood, and a halting^place for merchandize on 
the Meerut and Bijnaur road. The northernmost estates, always the best in 
this tract, have, however, thoroughly regained their former prosperous position.” 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Sir H. M. Elliot 
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in 1835. The revision in 1863 was made by Mr. 0. 
Grant, whose arrangements were disallowed, and Mr. 


A. Cadell was entrusted with the duty of overhauling” the entire assessment 


of the upland villages, which he completed in 1873-74. The following state- 


ment gives the statistics of their revisions 
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Tbe ^^res of 1872 are those of the rent-rate reports and those of 1875 are 
from the final corrected returns, and distinguish the kIMir area of the upland 
estates from the uplands proper. As already noted, the marked peculiarity of the 
parganah is the prefalenoe of sand, which in the uplands alone covers 47*7 
per cent, of the dry area, and in the division of the parganah into circles for tbe 
purposes of assessment, Mr. Cadell made due reference to the soils,^ the facilir 
ties for irrigation, the state of cultivation and the character of the cultiVatprSj^> 
His first circle comprised 16 villages, of which ten are mainly cultivated by 
J4ts, one by Jhojhas, and the remaining five adjoin Mir&npur. J&ts, also, pro^ 
dominate in nine of the fourteen villages of the second circle, and Gujars in 
two, and in tbe third circle of 12 villages Gujars cultivate eight and are, as a 
rule, tolerably orderly and, for their caste, industrious. The crop statement 
for the year 1872 gives the kharif area as 59J per cent, of the total cultivation, 
and in it cane covered 6*7 per cent, of the entire cultivated area ; cotton, 3*2 per 
cent.; fodder crops, 6'5 ; urd, 7*3; mothy 11*2 ; and hdjm, 16*7 per cent. In the 
rabi, wheat occupied 16 pesccnt. of the total area under the plough ; gram, 3*3 
per cent.; gojai or mixed wheat and barley, 9*7 per cent.; and barley, 9*2 per 
cent. Another element considered in the assessment was the area of laud transfer^ 
red and the price it fetched. Between 1842 and 187 1, 18, 133 acres, amounting to 
22*7 per cent of the total area, were transferred by private sale ; 10,3^5 acres, or 
13*1 per cent, by public sale; and 16,227 acres, or 20 per cent., by mortgage, 
giving a total of 55*8 per cent, of the total area. In the upland the price of 
land now averages about twelve times the revenue and has lately been higher 
at public than at private sales, and that this rate is lower than in other par- 
ganahs is chiefly due to the fact of the high assessment of the best villages, and 
that tbe other villages are either dry or are insufiiciently irrigated. 

In former days, irrigation was practically unknown, and in the north or 
Irrigation Sambalhera portion and the villages received from 

Bhukarheri, irrigation could only have been practised 
from masonry wells. To the south-west, however, in a few estates of Bhdma 
and in those transferred from Hastindpur, the soil is firm and earthen wells are 
( practicable, and the irrigated area reached as much as 1,200 acres in 1835. 
Though the canal has done much for the parganah by means of the Bhukarheri 
rajbaha, it is as yet confined to the west and south, and some of the very best 
land has been left dry. Indeed the canal has done less for this thw for any 
other upland parganah in the Ganges-EMi Dudb. The Anfii>shahr branch of 
the canal runs at so low a level that only one small distributaiy is given out 
from it, but recent extensions will, it is hoped, fully provide for the wants of the 
whole parganah. In 1872-73 irrigation from canels, according to departmental 
returns, only reached 3,035 acres in this pnrganah. Still there can no doubt 


I The soils lie given at page SSL 
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Vut that irrigation has added very much to the productiveness of^the tract; ^hile 
in those estates still dry, the slow increase of population and the advance in valna 
of agricultural produce have improved the condition of the parganah. The 
deterioration of the Ganges MdcZtr has induced the cultivatdrs to devote all their 
energies to the upland estates, which, secure from flooding and the incursions 
of wild animals, form a fittef investment for capital and labour than the once 
fertilePBut now comparatively worthless valley estates. 

In the upland portion of the parganah, cultivation has increased from 27,557 

‘ Cultiration ^ «^6,599 acres in 1872, and has absor- 

bed not only a great portion of the fallow of the set- 
tlement in 1835, but has made a substantial inroad on the waste to the extent 
of 8,000 acres, or nearly 30 per cent. Any further progress in this direction must 
be slow, as nearly all the land now entered as cnlturable waste is either the 
worst sand or marsh-affected fields in the portions of the upland estates which 
slope down into the kb&dir. The deterioration of those latter lands is marked^ 
and is apparently due to the improvement of the uplands, which has attracted 
to itself all the more industrious classes of cultivators,* leaving the khddir pro-^ 
per to the migratory, thriftless Chauhdas. Both these causes, with the addition 
of percolation from the canal, have operated to injure those villages situated on 
the edge of the upland which also possess a portion of the khddir. 

The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Cadell for his circles were as follows : — 
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These rates applied to the soil areas give a rental for the uplands of • 
Rs. 95j246, or Rs. 40,470 in excess pf the rental of 1835 and Rs. 23,950 in- 
excess of the rental of 1863. Correcting this rental for the higher rates in sonin 
villages the increas^inay safely be- set down at Rs.' 30,000, of which abouh 
Rs. 10^00 may hi ascribed as due to increased cultivation, Bis* 14,000 to iiiL4 
creased irrigation, and the remainder to the riDe jn prices. The demand indioa^ 
by this rental was Rs. 47,633, while Rs. 45,856 was actually assessed, giving ajA 
increase of Rs. 10,137 over the assessment of 1863. The khAdir villageaiVfwe ^ 
assessed at a reduction of Bs. j,949) or Bs. 7,042 {W amrom, frqp 1291 
(1873-7d A.D). 
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/Sscording if the oensns of 1872 parganah Bhtiina-Ftainbalhera oontaiaed 46 
inliabited sites, of which 10 had less than 200 inhabit- 

Popniaiion. ^ between 200 and 500 ; 12 had between 

500 and 1,000; sovcn*had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 
3,000, and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town is Mir^npnr with 
5,924 inhabitants. The settlement record shows tiiat there were 82 estates on 
the register in 1862. The total population in 1872 numbered 35,99(}*'souIs 
(16,602 females), giving 275 to the square mile. Olassided according to reli- 
gion, there were 27,190 Hindus, of whom 12,421 were females, and 8,798 Musal- 
mdns, amongst whom 4,181 were females, and there were two Christians. .Dis- 
tributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 
^2,047 Brahmans, of whom 937 were females; 488 Rajputs, including 194 females; 
2,492 Baniyas (1,203 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in the other castes " of the census returns, which show a total of 22,163 souls, o£ 
whom 10,087 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this 
parganah is the Gaur (1,760) The Rajpdts belong to the Gaur clan (414) and 
the Baniyas to the Agarwal (2,2 13) and Mahesri subdivisions. Amongst the 
other castes, the following show more than one thousand members in this 
parganah :^Ghain&rs, 7,058; Khakrobs, 1,292 ; Jats, 3,154 and Gujars, 2,140. 
Amongst the Musalmdns; Shaikhs number 7,274 and Sayyids show 1,277 souls. 
The distribution of the area amongst the land-owning classes has been given 
in the district notice as well as that of the cultivation amongst the agricultural 
classes. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

_ . census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occapaiicna. , , ,, ^ 

malg adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 451 are employSd in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,587 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 908 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 5,036 in agricultural operations ; 1,660 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,235 persons returned as labonrers 
and 289 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popnlation, irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 708 as landholders, 13,147 as culti- 
vators, and 22,131$ as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriohltnro. 
The educational atatistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 743 . males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 19,388 souls. 

Bhdma was an <dd Akbari parganah, and in the time of Akbar l^e village of 
BUtory Bhfima was one of the chief villages of the Barba Saadat. 

For a short time, during the British occupation, 


BUtory. 
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it was eclipsed by tbe Qujar village of Bahsdma^ and in 18/2 the parganah 
of Bhiimai which had in 1816 only 13 villages, was added to the Muzaffarnagar 
district and joined to the old Akbari parganah of Sambalhera, which in 1816 
comprised 16 villages. At tbe close of the re-arrangemSnt of boundaries in 
1855 the new parganah was re-constructed as follows : — Front parganah Bhu- 
karheri, 14 estates; from ^auli, 2 ; from Khatauli, 4 ; from Bhuma, 40; 
from«8ambalhera, 1 1 ; from Hastinapur, in the Meerut district, 5 ; and from 
Bijnaur 10, making altogether 76 estates. In 1859 two more vjllages were 
added from Bijnaur by the eroding processes at work on the Ganges ; one has 
since, been swept away, one has been added by reclamation, and four by parti- 
tion, giving 82 estates in 1862. 

The parganah owned almost entirely by Sayyids of the Chhatrauri branch, 

„ . . , of the Barha Saaddt shared the fortunes of that 

family, and during the early half of the past 
century attained to a great degree of prosperity. Though it contains 
Majbera, the earliest settlement of the KundlivWil branch, these have 
had little influence since the reign of Akbar, and by degrees the Chhatrauris 
overran the parganah, and with the exception of five Kundliwal and two Pathdn 
villages, the whole parganah fell into their hands. During the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, much of their possessions passed tiway into the hands of 
Nain Singh, the Gujar chief of Bahstima, and Ramdaydl of Landhaura, and dur- 
ing the anarchy that then prevailed many of the Sayyids fled to Eohilkband 
and Oudh and left their villages to the Gujars, the Pathan raiders from the east of 
the Ganges, and the Sikh marauders from the west of the J umna. Daring the 
earlier years of British occupation, Nain Singh held nearly the entire parganah 
in farm, but on his death the villages* were settled jwith the owners, and, in this 
manner, the Sayyids were restored. Year by year, too, tlie Sayyids who had 
emigrated returned, but some, unfortunately, after so long an interval that they 
never recovered the rights in the land which their ancestors had relinquished. 
Since the occupation, transfers have boon numerous aud, like as occurred in 
KhAtauli and Muzaffarnagar, have been maiply duo to the fact that the Sayyida 
have not been able to proportion their expondituro to their altered circumstan- 
ces. The assessment, too, in such a dry tract pressed heavily in bad reasons 
and in some ca^s was very high, but the final enhancement does not seem to 
have been made until the estates had passed ont of the hands of their Sayyid 
ownersi In 1841, the Sayyids had only suffered severely in 16 villages, and 
in seven of these the transfers had been by mortgage, and they still possessed 
three-fourths of the parganah. ' 

Notwithstanding the leniency of Sir H. M. Elliot’s assessment in 1835-37, 
the Sayyid losses daring its currency have been almost as numerous as during 
the perM from the British occupation to 1835. Sayyid extravagance, here ae 

68 
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elsewhere, hasW to these transfers and the loss of 

wealthier Sayyid families have been the chief purchasers, and next tothem oo 
the Jot cultivating oommnnities, and if these kttorhad mTeht^ve 

in addition to the iSnflagging industry which 

become owners bf all the best estates which have loft hoiifflifone 

as it is they have bought shares in Eve ^tetes «nd Qujars ‘^^-Te- 
Mr. Cadell writes “ In future such acquisitions are likely .® J ’ 
purchase of.land in good estates is now, as a rule, beyond the power 
well-to-do oommnnities, and capitalists have obtained a fw m y 

lages, that a would-be purchaser has to fight apinst the law 
wSl L the enormously enhanced value of land in proper ion to a “ ® 
fits. It is hard that an auction-purchaser of a few months’ or years stan^ling 
' should bo able to bar the purchase of land by a man whose 
upon that land for centuries, but there is no branch of law which iM 
,Lted from its original Intention than the lawof ,pre-empbon and m this res 
pent the Mt cultivator is *00 worse off than the Sayyid landlord who frequently 
Ls preferred to himself in his own ancestral village the 

One marked result of the pacification of the country on the British occ.p - 
tion, both here and all through the Dufib, was the abandonment of the rentral 

fortified villagesiteandtfio plantation of hamlets all through the area attached to 

the village, a;d hence a higher standard of cultivation, 

gated land and a permanent increase to tho cultivating population. Ho longer 
harried by Sikhs and Ilohiltas, and with tho old Sayyid propnotors ^in 
amongst Lm, the people began to bring back their abandoned fieWs into m It - 

vatiom As already stated, up to tho second regular settlement, the pargana 

formed a portion^ the farm of Nain Singh, but from that t^e o^^e 
Mr. Cadoll has collected tho statistics of assessment for portions of the parga 
as follows 


Ko. of estates. 


98 

9 

7 

0 

7 

0 


1219-22 

1223-27 

1228-32 

1233-37 

fasli. 

fusli. 

fasli. 

fasli. 

■ 

12,194 

12,613 

14,222 

12,904 

81 1 

126 

160^ 

160 

4,661 

4,627 

5,624 

••• 


5,036 

4,466 

4,340 


12S8-41 

fasli. 


{ U42 61 
fnsli, 
1836>64. 


13,873 

160 

6,988 

4,628 

6,U54 

991 


16,760 

190 

6,897 

4,646 

6,168 

1,466 


Last. 


18,900 

884 

4,943 

4,400 

6,240 

1,952 


From theso figures it win oo seen mai mvic b- — 

enhancement since tho occupation, and any change that there has hem is dne to 
the equalisation of the reveunein tho settled vUlages and tho oolom^on an 
idprovoment of those which were uninhabited at the conquwt. The high 
of the Jht villages have not been increased and are still paid, for now they have 
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become moderate owing to the rise in prices and increase in irrif ation. The best 
estates pay much about the same to Government which they did forty or fifty 
years ago, while the bad and poor estates of the time of the conquest are rapidly 
improving and approaching the first rank in the value of ftioir produce. 

Bidaule, a parganah of the Sliamli tahsU of the Muzafiardagar district, is 
bounded on the north by the •Saharanpiir district ; on tho west by the Jumna 
river^^hich separates it from tho Panjab ; on the oast by parganah Jhanjhdna, 
and on the south by parganah Kairdna. According to the census of 1872 
this parganah had a total area of 86 square miles and 467 acres, of which 38 
square miles and 64 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Govern- 
ment revenue during the same year was 81 square miles and 89 acres, of which 
33 square miles and 550 acres were cultivated, 29 square miles and 268 acres ^ 
were culturable, and 17 square miles and 550 acres were barren. 

Bidauli lies in the extreme north-west of tho district and has a peculiar cha- 


Fbjsical features. 


racter of its own. On tho west it is subject to much 
diluvion from the action of tlfo Jumna. Since tho sur- 


vey iu 1832, six villages have been cut off and added to tho Karndl district, and the 
river is annually eating more and more into tho parganah\ More than one- 
half of the parganah is enshrouded in thick d/td^ ( Butea froiidosa) forests, used 
by the Gtijar inhabitants as hiding-places for themsblves and stolon cattle. 
There is no canal irrigation, but earthen wells can easily bo sunk, and cost only 
from two to three rupees in the lands bordering on tho J umna and seven to 
eight rupees moiw inland. The wells ordinarily last only for one season, but 
sometimes for a year or more. There is little really good soil ; tho misan only 
forms ten percent of the cultivated area, tho is of au inferior kind, mibMr 

predominates. Hence wheat, maize and sugar-cane are poor, and the principal 
crops are judr, gram, manduujjif and cotton (bdri), Tho efflorescence of roh is 
strongly marked in the tracts near the J umna, and renders largo patches of 
land unculturable : in a week or ten days it will kill a most luxuriant crop. 
Thevillagerssay that manure is fatal to it, but tho use of manure is much neg- 
lected in this parganah. The inhabitants are principally Giijars and Rdngars, 
with some Sayyids, a few Jdts, Horhs, and Pathdns. 

The former settlement was made«by Mr. E. Thornton and the new one by 


Fiscal bistorj. 


Messrs. Colvin and Keene. Mr. Colvin writes: — 
Bidauli has long been known as one of the most nn* 


satisfac^roy parganahs in the district. For many years it has been suffering 
from over-assessment, but tho troubles of 1857-58 and the famine of 1861 have 


reduced it to a very bad condition. The parganah was once thickly inhabited 
by Sayyids, whose descendants still cling to it, though impoverished and alinc^t 
beggared, and there are not wanting signs of its former prosperity. Some village 


^ See new Set. Kcp., pp. 98, 1 17, 120, 125. 
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site8%liow eyid!|nt traces of having formed the centres of considerable life ; in 
almost every village is to be found the decaying fort of some decayed family. 
Wells constructed of masonry are abundant ; but, while the old wells have 
been neglected, few ifOw ones have been built. There wore 929 at the last set- 
tlement. There are now 1,030, but 113 have been allowed to fall out of order. 
In 1860-61 there were 294 kuchcha wells. Little by little the population has 
sunk away, as the settlement of 1838 became more and more intolerable. ' ^Most 
of the Sayyid proprietors have long since declared themselves insolvent, and 
allowed their estates to be made over in farm to the resident villagers. These 
in their turn have absconded ; then the village has been farmed by neighbouring 
oultivators, who, again, in a year or so have declared themselves unable to meet 
the Government demands; and so, for a longer or shorter period, the village 
has been thrown back into the hands of Government. The inhabitants, finding 
that even active cultivation will barely meet the revenue, have, as a rule, ceased to 
interest thomselveg in agriculture. The Nawab Ahmad Ali Kh:ln of Karnul 
is content to pay the Government demand and see his lands lie waste ; while 
Sayyid Mahdi Hasan of Bidauli (lately in the service of the former king of 
Oudh), attempting to induce a better class of cultivators to enter the parganah, 
was met with such resistance by the Gujars and Rangars that, unable to keep 
his Jdts in comfort and security, ho was obliged to let them go. Distress, as 
might be expected among such a population, has had its usual effects. The 
Gdjars and Rdngars, naturally thieves, have been further demoralized by pinch- 
ing circumstances. Even the better-disposed classes, such as Sayyid s and Path^ns, 
finding they could scarcely wring out an honest livelihood, have been found to 
enter heartily into the cattle-lifting of their neighbours.” 

Mr. Edwards also, in writing of Bidafili, calls it ‘‘ perhaps the worst in the 
^ ^ * district. The soil is generally bad, and if rain falls in 

excess, the crops rot on the ground and the land be- 
comes a sticky swamp. If, on the other hand, there is a scarcity of rain, it yields 
no return ; the seeds fail to germinate. * * * The settlement, it is evident, 
broke down in several villages at least twelve years ago, since which time village 
has propped up village; and an adjoining community, if thriving, has been called up 
on to aid its sinking neighbours in meeting {heir engagements. The arrangements 
were left in the hands of the tahsildar, who portioned out the lands to be cultivated 
partly among the people of the village, but the greater portion among those of 
the surrounding villages, each being held liable for a quota of the Government 
revenue. This strange and irregular practice appears to have been generally 
acquiesced in by the people, and it is difficult to see how, without revision, the 
Government revenue could otherwise have been realized, inasmuch as the severity 
of the assessment virtually precluded sale or farming leases. Hobody would 
have anything to do with villages when there was an annual deficit, where the 
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8oil was so inferior that the land which yielded a crop one year n^t be left ^low 
the next) and where the population was mainly, if not entirely, Gtijar, and 
scanty in number.” Mr, Keene notes that the land-revenue in 1862 was quite 
nominal, and the balances showed how heavily it then pressed upon the people* 
These balances were not due to the drought of 1860-61, for ‘i owing partly to 
the scanty population and partly to the fact that there is scarcely any cultivated 
landdfcat is not dependent on the vicissitudes of tlio seasons, the drought of 
1 860-6 1 did not bear severely on this parganah.” Statistics show that the whole 
difference between the produce- value in an ordinary year and in a year of drought 
did not exceed eight per cent., and this was principally duo to the emigration of 
the cultivators. 

The transfers from 1841 to 1861 amounted to 13^279 acres, or over 22 per cent 

of tlie total area. Of this Sayyids lost 7,961 acres,* 
Transffirs. ^ ^ 

Gujars 2,001 acres, and Enjputs 1,435 acres. The Say- 
yids recovered the greater proportion of their losses, buying ip 7,784 acres of tho 
total area transferred. There is not a single mart in the whole parganah, and 
many villages have not only bad roads, but, during g, great part of tho year, 
swollen streams between them and their markets. Tho urea statistics show tliat 
during the currency of the late settlement cultivation had fallen off by 17 per 
cent, and the assessment was, therefore, lowered by 23 per cent. Some misap- 
prehension existed as to whether the term of settlement was ten years or twenty 
years as in the remainder of the district, but it has recently been ruled that twenty 
years should be accepted as the term intended by Government. Tho new assess- 
ment has been levied since 1862-63. From Mr. Palmer’s report in 1872 it 
is gratifying to observe that this parganah is improving rapidly. The Gdjars 
are now taking to agricultural pursuits, cultivation is increasing in their 
yillageS| there is less recourse to the money-lenders, Sales are infrequent 
and redemptions of mortgage very common. This result justifies the modera- 
tion in the Government demand, which has converted a rapidly deteriorating 
tract into one where every mark of progress is visible. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 

Land-rsvenue. and present settlements i 


Tear. 


1841, 

1869, 

1863, 


Cultivated. 


I 

s 


« 


Lores. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
(4,006 7,662 3,926 17,611 



1 

Tota 

1 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bs. 

••• 


94,807 

87,905 

14,068 

14,088 

6,476 

90,644 

99,195 

6,476 

90,644 

99,196 


^§1 
SS9 
S S£ I 


Bs. p. 

1 8 5 
I 8^8 
1 8 a 
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irtie difforeik^ between tbo census statistics of 1848 and those now given for 
1841 is duo to (Tilavion caused by the Jumna : the villages transferred to Earndl 
being omitted from the returns now given. Cultivation in 1872 reached 
21,726 acres. According to the census, the land-rovenuo for 1872 amounted to 
Rs. 29,286 (or with cesses, Rs. 34,416), falling at a rate of Re. 0-8*^ per Bri* 
tish acre on the total area, at Re. 0-0-0 per acre on the area asssessed to Gov- 
ernment revenue, and at Re. 1-3-3 per acre on the cultivated area. Thai sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 55,703. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Bidauli contained 50 inhabited 
sites, of which 19 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

Population. between 200 and 500 ; 10 had between 500 and 

4,000; two had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement record shows that there 
were 54 estates on the register in 1863. The total population numbered 23,268 
souls (10,371 females) in 1^72, giving 267 to the square mile. Classified accord- 
ing to religion, there were 13,690 Hindfis, of whom 5,960 were females, 
and 9,578 Musalmdns, amongst whom 4,411 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 917 Brah- 
mans, of whom 396 wei;^ females; 44 Rajputs, including 11 females; 1,199 
Baniyas (545 females) ; whilst the groat mass of the population is included in 
the other castes^^ of the census returns, which show a total of 11,530 souls, of 
whom 5,008 are females The principal Brahman sub-division found in this 
parganah is the Gaur, who number 890 souls. The Baniyas are chiefly Agar- 
w&ls, and amongst the other castes numbering more than 500 members are 
found.ihe following :—EabarB, 1,684 ; ChaRn&rs, 1,678 ; Mdlis, 771 ; Khakrobs, 
1,346 ; Jdts, 1,499 ; tfhd Gujars, 1,450, The Musalmdns show Shaikhs, 7,904, 
and Sayyids, 1,166. At the settlement in 1862 the proprietary body comprised 
Giijars, who held 11,656 acres; JAts, with 6,387 acres; Sayyids, 9,079 acres; 
Pathans with 1,673 acres ; and Tagas, Mahdjans, Shaikh/Adahs, Brahmans and 
others with smaller holdings. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. population (not loss than fifteen years of 

age), 81 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 988 in domestic service, as personal seiwants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 497 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 4,174 in agricultural operations; 1,007 in industrial occupations, arts 
aud«medianio8,andtho preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 1,135 persons returned as labourers and 273 as of no 
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Bp0oifi^ oc50upaiion. Taking the total population, irrospocti^ of age or box/ 
the same returns give 898 as landholders, 10,401 as cultivators, and”l 1,969 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edncational statis- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 447 males as rfble to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 12,897 souls. Bidauli is an old Akbari 
parganah of the Sahilranpur «irkar, but there have been numerous interchanges 
with Abo adjoining parganahs and several of the villages have been cut off by 
the Jumna and added to Karnal. In 1840-41 two villages were received from 
Nakur and two from Ohaunsat Khori in the Sah^ranpur district. 

Bidault, the chief village of the parganah of the same name in the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, is distant 30 miles from tlio civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 3,663 souls The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Bidauli 
and supports a village police force numbering eleven men at an annual cost* 
of Rs. 636. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 1,657, giving 
an incidence of Re. 0-4-7 per head of the population and Rg. 1-7-9 per houso. 
During the same year the number of houses assessed was 713 and the expenditure 
was Rs. 1,633. Bidauli lies on the route from Meerut to Karn&I and is distant 
13 miles from Shamli and 11 miles from Karn41. The road from Shdmli to 
Bidauli is described under Shdmli ( q, v,) Hence to Karndl the road paFses through 
a country covered with dhdk jungle ; it is tolerably good and crosses an un bridged 
ndla at 2} miles ; Manglaura at three miles ; thence across the Jumna by a bridge- 
of-boats in the dry season and a ferry in the rains. There is a Orst-class policc- 
fltation and a branch post-office here. Bidauli is the scat of the J agnori branch of 
the Barha Sayyids, for an account of whom see the district notice under “ history.” 

BudhAna or Burhdna, a town in the parganah of the same name in the 
Muzaffamagar district, is distant 19 miles from MuzafFarnagar. The population 
in 1847 was 5,559 ; in 1853 was 6,750, and in 1865 was leSs than 5,000. There 
were 6,162 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 3,867 were Hindus (1,801 females) and 
2|295 were Musalmdus (1,175 females). This town is situated on the right bank 
of the Hindan river and contains a fair proportion of substantial brick-built 
houses on a raised site, \rith good drainage by the 
**““**■ ravines towards the river. The enter walls of the , 

botues acyoin each other so as to forp a kind of fortification, and the town itself 
is entered by four openings called gates. To the north tho site is bonndod by the 
•andy bed of tho and on the west and sonth there is an almost oontinu- 

ona belt of i^go trees. On tho east there is a tract of low land forming a 
portion of the bod o£ the Hindan which is submerged in time of flood. Tho water 
in wells in this low tract is found at a depth of 30 feet from tho anrface, and in the 
hisfa-, in March, 1869, the water was 48 feet from tho surface and five feet 
in deptii, with a rather unplea sant taste and of a dull colour.* Agne find 
> See CotcUfle's report, appendix xlix. 
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malarious ferer^revailed in 1869, though at that time there was no irrigation 
nearer than ten miles. The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 
1872 supported a police force of 16 men at a cost of Bs. 906, besides a staff of 
sweepers. The totallncome from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 2,084, giving 
an incidence of Be. 0-3-6 per head of the population and Be. 1-0-0 per house. 
Daring the same year the number of houses assessed was 1,203 and the expen- 
diture was Bs. 1,927. There is a first-class police-station and a branch »post- 
ofiice here. Daring the mutiny, the old fort of Budhdna was taken and gar* 
risoned by Khair5ti Khan of Parasanli, assisted by the Jaula people. It was 
again captured on the 15th September, 1857. 

BudhAi^a or Bnrhana, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the 
^ Huzaffamagar district, is bounded on the north by parganah Shikdrpu4 and 
partly by parganah Sh&mli ; on the west by parganah K5ndhla; on the east by 
part of parganah Khdtauli, and on the south by the Meerut district. According 
to the census of 1872 this parganah had a total area of 79 square miles and 480 
acres, of which 57 square miles and 358 acres were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 78 square miles and 
147 acres, of which 56 square miles and 205 acres were cultivated, 8 square miles 
and 633 acres were culturable,and 12 square miles and 589 acres wore barren. 

Badh4na lies to the south of the district and its eastern half falls within the 


Ph deal features formed by the confluence of the West Kdli nadi 

with the Hindan which takes place at Riauli Nagla in 
this parganah. As might be supposed, the tendency of the drainage is to cut 
ravines into the basin of these rivers, which gradually eat into the heart of the 
best lands. The sub-soil is firm and kuchcha wells can easily be made, the water 
being about 36 feet from the surface id the uplands and about 24 feet from 
the surface in the* khddir of the two rivers. These lowlands are occa- 
sionally irrigated from the rivers and produce fair crops of sugar, maize, 
and wheat. Mr. Trevor Plowden formed the settlement undet Begulatioh 
IX. of 1833 pf the greater portion of this parganah; the remainder was 
assessed by Messrs. Gfyn and Elliot The severity of the previous 
revenue whilst the parganah formed a portion of the Sumru jdgir is noticed 
under parganah Sardhana of the Meerut ^district. BudhAna, however, fared 
better than the other parganahs of the jdgir from the Begam’s DiwAn being a 
resident and hereditary chaudhri of the parganah. Mr. Plowden’s assessment 
was by no means a light one, ranging from Be. 1-10-10 to Bs. 4-7-8 per acre. 
On this account the parganah suffered badly in the drought of 1860-61, ‘‘bo 
much so that the people have taken the idea into their heads that the locality 
is accursed on account of their misconduct.” The old settlement^ was apparent!/ 

^ Set. Bep., 988. In 1870, Mr. Cadell recommended only eight estates for permanent settle^ 
ment in this par 3 anah. 
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based upon the average collections of twenty years preceding ^e lapse of the 
pargansdi. Ifr. Keene^ who assessed the parganah in 1862, took a parganah 
rental of Bs. 1,36,385, derived from the application of Mr. Thornton’s averages 
and the ascertained rates for land paying rent in cash,* as the basis of his 
assessment, giving an all-round rate on cultivation of Re. 1-14-11 per acre. 
Cultivation has increased by 1*6 14 acres only, or 4 ‘8 per cent. As the parganah 
depeifded so much on irrigation from wells and on the industry of the cultiva- 
tors, a light assessment was deemed necessary, though it would appear that the 
demand has been made too light. From 1841 to 1861, 5,677 acres, or about 
one-ninth of the total area, changed hands by private transfer or under orders 
of the civil courts, and 3,336 acres were confiscated on account of rebellion. 
Rajpiits lost 1,603 acres, Jats 1,184, and Afgh&ns 1,139 acres. The principal , 
purchasers were the same classes and Mahajans; these last purchased 1,987 acres 
and Rajputs bought back 1,206 acres. In 1861, the principal proprietary bodies 
were Rajputs, J4ts, Path&ns, Tagas, and Gujars. 

The following statement shows the statistics of th^ land-revenue at the past 

and present settlements and at Mr. Cadell’s revision 
Land-reveaud. . - 

in 1870 
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The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census, amounted to Rs, 70,839 
(or with cesses, Rs. 81,974), falling at a rate of Re. 1-6-3 per British acre on the 
total area, at Re. 1-6-8 per acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, 
and at Re. 1-14-9 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid by cultivators 
to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,86,591. 

According to the ceBSus of 1872 parganah Budhana contained 43 inhabi- 
• ted sites, of which 4 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

Population. 13 had between 200 and 500; 13 bad between 500 

^d 1,000 ; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 2 had between 2,000 and 8,000; 
and one had between 3,000 and 5,000, The only town containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants is Budlftna itself with 6,162. The settlement records show 
44 estatoi in 1862, The total population in 1872 numbered 41,575 sonli 
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(19,069 femalel), giving 519 to the square mile. Classified according to reli- . 
gion, there were 29,254 Hindtis, of whom 13,362 were females, and 12,321 
Mnsalmdns, amongst whom 5,707 were females. Distributing the Hhidn popu- 
lation amongst the *four great classes, the census shows 2,522 Brahmans, of 
whom 1,158 wete females ; 1,550 Rajpiits, including 624 females ; 2,961 Baniyas 
(1,335 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in ^^the 
other castes’’ of the census returns, which show a total of 22,231 ^lils, of 
whom 10,245 are females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this 
parganah is the Gaur, numbering 2,369 souls. The Rajputs belong to the Gaur 
(188), Kachhw&ha and Ghhotiy4na clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarw4l 
(2,961) subdivision. Amongst the other castes the principal are the Taga 
, (988), Kalidr (2,478), Chamur (4,613), Garariya (788), Julalia (622), Kumhar 
(676), Hajjiim (580), Khakrob (1,591), Jdt (3,961), Gujar (317), and Saint 
(1,116). The Musalin^us comprise Shaikhs (11,109) and Mughals (457). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

^ bensus of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

OccQpftiions. ^ 

* male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 273 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,536 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers,' sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,483 in commerce, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 6,277 in agricultural operations; 1,919 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,069 persons returned as 
labourers and 514 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sox, (he same returns give 2,142 as landholders, 14,301 
as cultivators, and 25,132 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,312 
males as able to rea<l and write out of a total male population numbering 
22,506 souls. Budhana is an old Akbari parganah, received from Meerut in 
1842. There have been several interchanges with neighbouring parganahs, and 
in 1840-41, one village assessed at Bs. 1,200 was received from parganah 
Idah&ranpur in the Sab4ranpur district. • 

ButbXba, a small village in parganah Shdinli of the Muzaffamagar 
district, is distant 17 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered 1,347 souls, and there is an out-post of police here. ^ 

ChabthA WAL, a town in parganah Charthawal of the Muzaffarnagar district 
is distant 7 miles from Muzaffamagar. In 1847 the population was 5,111 ; iw^ 
^853 there were 6,467 inhabitants, and in 1865 there were less than 5,000* 
The population in 1872 numbered 5,121 souls, of whom 3,209 were Hindtii 
(1^493 femciles) and 1,912 were Masalm&ns (904 females), occupyingi 1,232 
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houses. Act XX. of 1856 (tho Chaukid&ri Act) is in force; afd in 1872 sup-' 
ported a village police numbering fifteen men of all ranks at an annual cost of 
Bs. 876; besides a few scavengers. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 
amounted to Rs. 1,410; giving an incidence of Re. 0-4-1 per head of tho popu- 
lation and Re. 1-7*10 per house assessed (896). During the same year Rs. 1,511 
were expended, a gseat profibrtion of which was on works of public utility con- 
nected with the sanitation of the town. There is a second-class police-station 
and a branch post-office in Charthdwal. Friday is bazar day. The inhabit- 
ants are chiefly Hindus. The soil around the site is light and porous with a 
sandy subsoil, yielding wheat and millets. To the west runs the Hiudan at a 
distance of three miles, and on tho east the K&li, at a distance of five miles. 
Masonry wells supply water for drinking purposes, with an average depth from^ 
the surface of 15 to 20 feet. In most of them it is sweet and good, though 
some are brackish. The drainage runs off to the Kdli nadi, but there are nu- 
merous holes about the site “ reeking with foul and stinking mud. ” There 
has been much fever in the town, but less than the average of tho parganah. All 
irrigation water is drawn from wells. Charthawal is ^ow a small agricultural 
town, but was once the residence of an amil. 

GhabthAwal, a parganah of the Muzaffarnagar tahsil of the same district, 
is bounded on the north by the Saharanpur district, on the east by parganah Mu- 
zaffamagar, on the south by parganah Baghra, and on the west by parganah 
Th4na Bhawan. According to tho census of 1872 this parganah had a total 
area of 91 square miles and 166 acres, of which 69 square miles and 493 acres 
were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during tho 
same year was 91 square miles and 156 acres, of which 69 square miles and 185 
acres were cultivated, 11 square miles and 455 aqres were culturable, and 10 
square miles and 156 acres were barren. 

The Hindan flows from north to south through the western portion of the 
parganah, and between it and the Kdli on the east tho 
Physical features. naturally fertile. Water is found hero at 

a great depth ; masonry wells are scarce, and kuc/icha wells are expensive and 
seldom last more than two years. Except in bad years cultivation is careful and « 
abundant. The villages he far apart, but are large and substantial. To^ tho 
west of the Hindan there is a canal distributary running parallel to the river, 
and the villages near it are thriving. A road runs from Jaldlabad by Thuna Bha- 
waiKtHrough the parganah to Muzaffarnagar, crossing tho Hindan by a ford 
which is passable except after heavy rain, and the pU by a masonry bridge. 

The settlement of this parganah under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by 
Mr. E. Thornton in 1841 and expired in 1861. The 
revision was made by Mr. A. Colvin in 1862>.who 
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the v9la|^6s beyond the Bindjan. With the exception of Obarth&wal itself, 
Basdlpurand Sayyidpur belooginj{ to Sayyids and Bambela over-assessed, none 
of the villages in this parganah suffered daring the last settlement, and the intro- 
duction of the canal has had a great share in its prosperity.^ In the new settle- 
ment Mr. Colvin /estimated the increase of revenue due to the canal as Rs. 3,204. 
Charthdwal suffered much during the famine of Mr. Keene calculated 

the number of emigrants at 6,745, and remarked that a traveller in p\ssing 
through the parganah cannot fail to be struck with the wide-spread desola- 
tion of the villages and the desert aspect of what once were fields.” All these cir- 
cumstances combined to preclude any great increase in the revenue demand, 
but since then the parganah has advanced rapidly in prosperity. The transfers 
during the currency of the past settlement amounted to 21 per cent, of the total 
Transfers acres were conveyed by private sale j 5,104 

acres by orders of the civil courts, and 1,934 acres were 
confiscated for rebejlion. By sale alone Sayyids lost 5,458 acres, Hajpiits lost 
2,581 acres, and Tagas Ipst 1,459 acres. The money-lenders were the chief 
purchasers. Mahdjans and Khattris obtained 5,865 acres. Tagas, Bajputs, 
Sayyids and J4ts form the bulk of the proprietary body at the present time. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 


Xand-revenue. 


^nd present settlements and the figures given in Mr. 
Cadell’s revision in 1870 : — 
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BOO and 1,000 ; 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between \000 
and 3,000. Oharth&wal itself has 5,121 souls. The settleinent records show 
that there were 66 estates in 1863. The total population in 1872 numbered 
84,930 souls (15,562 females) in 1872, giving 380 to tbotsquare mile. Olassi-* 
fied according to religion, there were 24,917 Hindus, of whom 10,967 
were females and 10,013 >}Iusalnians, amougst whom 4,595 were females. 
Distjibuting the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows *2,281 Brahmans, of whom 1,011 were females; 3,050 Uajpiits, includ- 
ing 1,131 females; 1,393 Baniyas (621 females); whilst tlio groat mass of the 
population is included in the other castes’’ of the census returns, which show 
a total of 18,193 souls, of whom 8,204 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivision found in this parganah is the Gaur, numbering 2,178 souls in 
1872. The Rajputs belong to the Gaur (304), I’unJir and Chlionkar clans, and* 
ihe Baniyas to the Agarwdl (1,361) subdivision. Amongst the other castes, 
the principal are the Taga <2,177), Kah'ir, Chamar ^4,785^, Garariya (905), 
Jul&ha (788), Jogi (618), Khakrob (1,167), J4t,(971), and Saiiii (750). 
The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (9,456), Sayyids (314), and 
Mughals (27). The* chief agricultural castes are Tagas on the eastern high- 
land and Bajpdts towards the Kdli and the Hindan. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872 From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 458 are employed in professional avocations, such as Govornment servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,128 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 616 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convoyanco of men, 
animals, or goods ; 5,730 in agrimltural operations ; l,6H in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,419 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 287 as of no specified occupation. Taking tiie total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 480 as landholders, 13,985 as culti- 
vators, and 20,465 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture* 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 515 males as 
able tor read and write out of a total male population numbering 19,368 souls. 
Charthfiwal is an old Akbari parganah, much changed in area by transfers to and 
from ^he neighbouring parganahs. In 1840-41 three villages were received 
from Deoband, one from Jaurfisi, fifteen from Thdna Bhawan, and one from 
Chaunsat Kheri in the Sahiranpur district, having an aggregate assessment of 
Rb. 17,515. 

OHAUsisA, a village in parganah Bidauli of the Mnzafikrnagar district, is 
distant 53 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 nnmbered 2,667 
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soulsr There is ^ second-class police-station and a branch post-office here. This , 
village is the he^ of a Rajput chaubUi, 

CbhapAh, a large village in parg^nah Pur ChhapAr of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, distant 9 miles from the civil station. Tbo population in 1865 num- 
bered 2,800 souls and in 1872 was 2,634, mostly Hindu and Musalmdn Tagds. 
The inhabitants have suffered much from fever. water in the principal 
well was 15 feet from the surface in March, 1869^ with 30 feet of water, afifd was 
said to have contained only 12 feet of water before the introduction of the canal, 
to which no doubt a portion of the unhealthiness prevalent in Chhap4r must be 
attributed. There is a small bazar, but the village is essentially agricultural, 
housing from two to three thousand head of cattle every night. There is a branch 



Dehba, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is situated in parganah 
Deoband, in the SahuraD])ur district, just outside the boundary of the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, in.lat. 29®-37'-'40" and long. 77®*-39' *-23", at an eleva- 
tion of 893*1 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone of the 
station is situated in the village of Dehra, 1*5 miles south-west of the village 
of Rankanda, 0*5 mile north-east of Kasauli, and 0*9 mile north-north-east of 
Jukwala. This height was deduced trigonometrically. 

Duabmpuka, a small* village in parganah Bhuma Sambalhera of the Mu- 
zaffarnagar district, is distant 31 miles from the civil station. The population 
in 1872 numbered only 195 souls, and it is only noticed as containing an out- 
post of police. 

Gadhi Dubhab or Garhi Dubhar, also known as Garhi Miydn Bh&i Eh4n, 
a village in parganah Jhanjh&na of the Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 23 
miles from the civil station. ^ The population in 1865 numbered over 2,700 
souls, and in 1872 there were 2,417 inhabitants, amongst whom are a large 
number of the relations and clansmen of the Biluch zamind&r. The site of 
Gadhi Ddbhar is somewhat raised and lies about a mile and a half to the west 
of the eastern Jumna canal, but between it and the canal the land lies low and 
retains a considerable quantity of water during the rains which finds an 
exit under the canal. The well-water in this low tract is good and is found at 
a depth of twelve feet from the surface ; iiv the town it is somewhat brackish 
and sinks to twenty feet. There are several fine groves of trees around the town, 
and to the west there is a canal channel. The roads are in part paved with brick 
and meet in the middle of the village, where there is a large well. Many*of the 
houses are brick-built and of two storeys, hut of these some are now in ruins. 
There are six masjids. A bazar is held every day and a market on Sundays. « 
There are many Baniyas resident and a fair trade is carried on in sugar and 
salt. The smallev lanes are very badly kept and are veiy uneven and full of 
holes which form receptacles for mud and refuse. Little regard iA bad for 
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oleanlineBS, and in all the open spaces and among the ruined Rouses, hea^ of 
manure are to be met with, which with the increased moisture caused by the rise 
in the water-level must be considered the proximate causes of the malarious 
diseases found to prevail so universally in this viUage.^ * 

Gangbbu, a town in parganah Kdndhlaof the Muzaffarnagarnlistrict, is distant 
35 miles from Muzaffamagarf Gangeru had 5,1 17 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 
2,6l3Ver6 Hindus (1,158 females), chiefly Gdjars, and 2,504 were Musalra&ns 
(1,130 females), Gangeru is a straggling place of many brick mins, but the 
site is fairly raised, and though there are many undrained water-holes and little 
attention is paid to cleanliness, there is little fever here. There is a canal chan- 
nel to the east of the town and another rnos about one mile to the west. Gan- 
geru was the chief town of a small parganah containing only two villages in< 
1816. 


Gobdhanpur, a parganah of the Muzaffarnagar tahsil and of the same dis- 
trict, is bounded on the north by the Sah4ranpur district, on the west by par- 
ganah Fur Chhapdr, on the east and south-east by the river Ganges, and partly 
on the south by parganati Bhukarheri. According to the census of 1872 this 
parganah had a total area of 74 square miles and 256 acres, of which 22 square 
miles and 198 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government 
revenue during the same year was 74 square miles and 25 acres, of which 22 
square miles and 198 acres were cultivated, 37 square miles 13 acres were 
culturable, and 14 square miles and 454 acres were barren. Gordhanpur is 
unfortunately situated on the east, where it is encroached upon by the Ganges, 
and it is swamped on the west by the Solani. 

In time of heavy rain, Gordhanpur is cut off from all communication with 
the rest of file district, ai)d to enter it requires a detour 
Physical features. through the southern part of Saharanpur. Mr. Keene, 

who made the assessment in 1862, divides the parganah into four tracts.* One 
consists of the estates cut by the Ganges or its tributary streams, and a second 
of the swampy land along the Sol&ni. The small inverted oasis of high land 
between the rivers formed two more divisions. Much of the loss caused here 
by dilnvion and over-saturation is preventible, and in 1865-72 efforts were made * 
towards draining a portion of the swanipy tract (cho$l) that has been caused by 
percolation from the Ganges canal. The whole tract is occupied almost exclu- 
sively by Gdjars, ‘‘but they are of comparatively inoffensive habifai;— only 
the sAne lack of energy which is shown in their crimes unfortunately also 
exhibits itself in their cultivation. They have no want of water, but are otherwise 


badly off, and Ae out a subsiste nce by selUng straw for thatch, and by grazing 

» See Cutclllto*» Beport, App. xll. • See new Set. Rep., «S, 117, 140. Twenty nineTll. 

ISgee are ratiject to percolttioninthle poi^mJi. Thirty -Sve eetatee here and Sve eetates of 
ChhapiuMeiuider dlteet maasietsent on this aeeonnt In 1874. 
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herds of oatUe, Vi^ich pay a tax of foar to six annas per head/’ knoirii as dumki 
or tail-money. Mach of the land now lying nnonltivated as incapable of bearing 
80 much as one crop during the year will be made to yield crops whenever 
the demand for agriciAtural produce and the rednndance of the labour market 
shall render it worth the while of the landholders to reclaim it by draining. 
In regard to the remainder of the uncultivated ftrea it has been found that 
though the winter sun is not of sufficient power to dry it or to fociftidate 
the seed for the crop, yet in seasons of scanty or late rain-fall it produces 
fair crops of munji rice. Several attempts have been made to drain these areas 
of swamp by the people themselves, but, owing to the want of proper levels, 
their efforts have been unsuccessful. Thousands of acres of fine soil are thus 
subject to a rapid and growing deterioration. Mr. Eeene found the old revenue 
rates falling at Re. 1-4-6 on the cultivated area and Re. 0-10-9 on the total as- 
sessed area, with a land revenue of Rs. 19,623. He proposed Rs. 19,478 as the 
new revenue, which from the increase of cultivation (15,447 to 16,000 acres) 
has caused the revenue-rsrte to fall to He. l-3-7j^ on the cultivated acre. For-', 
tions of this assessment were cancelled by order of Sir W. Muir in 1868, and- 
Mr. A. Oadell was instructed to report on the entire parganah. During the 
settlement of 1862 it was found that from 1841 to 1861 transfers amounting 
to 6,642 acres, or 15*3 percent, of the total area, had taken place. Gdjars lost 
4,635 acres ; Afghans, 265, and other castes the remainder. Qt^ars and Mah4- 
jans were the principal purchasers, the former recovered 2,036 acres and the 
latter became the proprietors of 1,501 acres. 


The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at thet 
Land-revenaei past and present settlements 
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The lowlands include the six estates from Bhukarheri and the 33 estates of. 
Gordhanpur which have been formed into what is known as the cAost cir^ and , 
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. have yearly aasesemente which amoonted to Ra. 4,694 in 1381 /mU ( 1811-74 
A.D.) The villages received from Bhnkarheri are, IImaw4la, Jogiwdla, Faridpnr, 
Zindawftla, E6new6Ii and Shahdera, having a total area of 6,087 aeres, of which 
1,816 acres were barren and 4,271 acres were assessable. tThe six wholly khddir 
villages proposed for transfer from Pur Chhapdr to this pargayah are Bahman- 
wfiJa, Saheli, Shamsnagar, Skerpur, Kalawala, and Mandanwdla. 

Sefhe misapprehension was felt as to whether the assessment of the uplands 
should stand for twenty years, as in the other parganahs, or for only ten years, 
as recommended by Mr. Martin. This question has not yet been decided. In 
1872, out of 75 estates, 35 were held under direct management owing to per- 
colation, and the settlement officer recommended the addition of seven more to 
the list and the revision of the assessment in five villages affected by the Ban- 
ganga. These with six estates of Ptir Chhapdr similarly deteriorated by fluvial* 
action, and which, it is proposed, should be transferred to Gordhanpur, constitute 
the portions of the parganah subject to annual summary settiqpients. The assess- 
ment of 1861 resulted in a reduction of Rs. 2,306, and Mr. Cadoll writes that 
there is no hope of increase to the land-revenue in this parganah, and the ‘‘chief 
object to be looked to in a summary revision of the assessment is to secure those 
estates which have deteriorated since the date of Mr. Keene’s settlement from 
being injured by assessments which, owing to increasing swamp, may have 
become too Jheavy.” Much has, however, been done to remedy these evils. 
Drainage works inaugurated by Captain Forbes have already produced marked 
and valuable results within a limited area, and a good cart-road will soon bo 
constructed from Ptir to Gordhanpur, crossing the swamp by an earthen em- 
bankment and the Sol4ni by pontoons. Still cultivation has decreased, in ten 
years, in the swamped estates from* 4,876 acres to 3,488 acres, and in the 85 
upland estat^^bording on the khddir fvovti 10,234 acres to 9,744 acres. 

According to the^ census of 1872, parganah Gordhanpur contained 56 
inhabited villages, of which 32 had less than 200 inha- 
1 opulation. bitants ; 1 6 had between 200 and 500, and 8 had between 

500 and 1,000. The settlement record shows 75 estafes on the register in 1868. 
The total popalati<m in 1872 numbered 13,894 souls (6,007 females), giving | 
181 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 11,845 
Hindus, of whom 5,321 were females and 1,549 Musalmdns, amongst whom 
686 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
dasses^the censns shows 857 Brahmans, of whom 373 were females ; 235 
pfits, including 111 females; 524 Baniyas (237 females) ; whilst the great maaa 
of the popnlation is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 10,229 «ouIb, of whom 4,600 are females. The principal Brah^ 
man sabdivisiou found infhis parganah b the Gaur ^847). Rajp4fcs bdoBg IJr 
the most part to the Gaur dan <304) and Baniyas to the AgarwAI (529 subdivisfOi^; 

90 
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Amilgst the other castes, the chief , in numbers are the Eah&r, Chamdr 
(2,908), Kumh^r (243), Mdli (447), Khdkrob (336), Gtijar (3,677), and Saini ’ 
(792)t Amongst the Mosalmans, Shaikhs number 1,431 souls. 

The occupations the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

Occupations." census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age) 92 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priestti,, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 604 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 180 in commerce, in buying, selling, keeping 
or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 2,076 
in agricultural operations ^ 652 in industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, 
and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral and animal. 

• There were 676 persons returned as labourers, and 38 as of no specified occupa- 
tion. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns 
give 209 as landholders, 5,789 as cultivators, and 7,396 as engaged in occupa- 
tions unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are con- 
fessedly imperfect, show 98 males as able to read and write out of a total male 
population numbering 7, §87 souls. Gordhanpur or Gobardhanpur represents 
a portion of the old parganah of Tughlakpur called after the village of Tughlak- 
pur, near which in 1398 A.D. Timfir had a naval fight. The parganah was 
subsequently named from the village of Ntirnagar, so called after the famous 
17urjah4n, virho lived there for a short time. Nlirnagar is now in parganah 
Ptir near the entrance of the Ganges canal into this district, and Tughlakpur 
is on the right bank of the Sol^ui in the same parganah. In 1841 three villages 
were received from Manglaur, twelve from Rtirki, and one from Th&ba Bhawan, 
aggregating a revenue of Rs, 6,841, while five villages were transferred from 
Nurnagar to Manglaur, nine to Rurki, and three to Jawdlapur, aggregating a 
revenue of Rs. 7,813. Six villages were received from Bhukarheri in 1863. 

Gordhanpur, a village in the parganah of the same name in the north- 
eastern corner of the Muzafiarnagar district, fs distant 26 miles from the civil 
station. The population 4n 1872 numbered 839 souls. There is a first-class 
police-station and a branch post-office here. This village gives its name to 
the parganah. 

Gi!la, a village in parganah Shikdrpur of the Muzaffamanar district, is 
distant 13 miles from the civil station. This village in 1865 had over 3,000 
inhabitants ; in 1872 the numbers were 2,316, chiefly Jits. The site lies to the 
west of the K&li nadi on broken somewhat raised ground leading down by 
ravines to the river-bed, which is here a mile wide. The lanes are open and 
wide and drain well towards the river. The water is good and is found at a v 
dopth of thirty feet from the surface. Though far removed from canal irriga* 
tion, fever l^s f^n prevalent here in an epidemic form* 
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Harhar, a Tillage in pai^ganah Thdna Bhawan of the Muzaffaroaga?" dis- 
trict, is distant 23 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 num- 
bered 948 souls, chiefly Rangar Musalmuns. The site is somewhat raised and 
lies on the high land leading down to the khddir or Idw-land of the west or 
right bank of the Krishni nadi, with a good fall for the drainage. The well- 
water is good and is found at a depth of twenty-eight feet from the surface. 
The ](froprietors lost their rights on account of rebellion in 1857, and the vil- 
lage now belongs to a Baniya of Muzaflarnagar. The old fort of the former own- 
ers is now in ruins and overgrown with jungle, hut still presents a respectable 
appearance. The present state of the village is what might be expected from 
its being the property of an absentee Baniya landholder. The ways are narrow 
and broken, and manure heaps and refuse lie amid stagnant pools in every 
direction, whilst every thing shows neglect and an entire absence of any regard 
for cleanliness. During the mutiny, the inhabitants of Harbar and the neighbour- 
ing villages of Heradh and Sikka were punished for their turbulence. Those 
of Harhar waged war against all comers, and from* robbing and murdering 
every traveller that passed along, effectually closed the^road. The flying column 
found here upwards of forty cart-loads of plundered property, consisting of 
sugar, gums, dyes, Ac., belonging to merchants at Shdmii. 

Hasanpur, a village in parganah Bhdma of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
distant 28 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 numbered 
1,375 souls. The village site lies on the edge of the hdngar or upland overlook- 
ing the Ganges khddir^ and contains six muhallas or wards. The houses are scat- 
tered and built of mud. The water in the wells is found at forty foot from 
the surface. Hasanpur formerly belonged to a Sayyid family, but has now 
fallen into the hands of a Baniya money-lender. Traces of the Sayyid ownership 
are apparent in the remains of brick-built houses, the old masjid^ now out of 
repair, and the wide road-ways. 

Hubainpur, a village sometimes known as Husainpur-Babiidurpur in parga- 
nah Bhdma of the Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 22 miles from the civil 
station. The population in 1872 numbered 1,835 souls, chiefly Chauhdn Raj- 
put zamind6,rs and cultivators and Chamdr labourers and sub-tenants. The 
village is really made up of two villages, flusainpur and Bah&durpur, but these 
are so closely joined together that they are for all practical purposes known 
as one. The site lies about the centre of the Ganges khddir or river-bed and 
is very Wven, filthy and uncared for. Cultivation in the neighbourhood is 
much impeded by the existence of high grown grass which harbours large 
numbers of wild pigs occasionally tigers from the opposite side of the river. 
Water, in the only brick-built well, is found at nine feet from the surface and y 
the rains rises up to nearly the surface. In the hot-weather the grass is often 
burned down, and with it the village huts, a fact which may account for the 
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pooi^appearance of the village* In the mutiny, Husainpur was plundered by . 
tibe Gujars of ^&li, who carried oif all the cattle and movable property they 
could lay hands on, and since then the inhabitants have not been able to reco- 
ver entirely their foraier 'position. Husainpur is a halting-place on the Meerut 
and Bijnaur road, 7^ miles from Bahsiima and 84 J miles from Bijnaur. The 
villagers suffer from coughs and chest diseases, dae to the exposed position of 
the site and from fever in the autumn. 

IlahabAs, a small village iu parganah Bhukarheri of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 19 miles from the civil station. The population in 1872 
numbered only 385 souls, and it is only noticed as containing an out- post of 
police. 

JalAlabad, a town in parganah Thiina Bhawan of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 21 miles from Muzaffarnagar. Jah'dabad in 1847 had a 
population of 7,789 souls ; in 1853 ihe numbers were 8,800 and in 1865 were 7,859. 
There were only 6t,904 inhabitants in 1872, of whom 3,249 were Hindus (1,465 
females) and 3,655 were Masalm4ns (1,833 females), chiefly Pathdns. The Chauki- 
d^i Act is in force, and in 1872 supported a village police numbering 26 men 
t>f all ranks at an annual cost of Rs. 1,512, besides a staff of sweepers. There 
is a police-station here supported from the chaukiddri funds, and a branch 
post-offieo. The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 3,488, giving 
kn incidence of Re. 0-6-0 per head of the population and Rs, 2-2-0 per house 
assessed. Daring the same year the number of houses as^ssed was 1,303 and 
the expenditure was Rs. 2,252. 

The township comprises 2,714 acres, of which 69 acres are occupied by the 
site alone. Rice and wheat are the principal crops ; 
the former is grown in the khddir of the Krishni, which 
flows close to the town on the east, and along a canal channel of the eastern 
Jumna canal which runs on the wesi To tho north-west, at a distance of 
about half a mile, is alarge jhil or swamp which dries up in the hot-weather, 
the surface drainage flowing off to the east. Good drinking water is afforded by 
masonry wells, and is found at a depth of twcnty-flve feet from the surface. 
Fever has made sad havoc amongst the inhabitants and has no doubt contri- 
bnted to the gradual decay of the totvn. « Sanitation is entirely neglected, and 
watef'^holes exposing banks of black, stinking mud are common. Jalalabad 
lies on the route from Dehli to Sahdranpur and is distant 13^ miles from 
Sh&mli and 13^ miles from Rdmpur. From Shamli the road is earthen^ raised 
and bridged, and passes through Banat, Sikka, Heradh (6 miles), Harhar and 
Th&na Bhawan (11 miles) — all bad villages daring the mutiny. From Th&na . 
il^hawan to H&mpnr the road is sandy in places and heavy ; it passes Eam5b- 
pur at four miles hd Khudtina at eight miles. Water and supplies are procurable 
at Jalalabad, and there is a market on Bundayl and Thuradays, only i^erior to 
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the great mart of Shumli, !Phe folly of its Patbaa owners in grasping at etnrbi- 
tant dues has lessened the trade, bat has not yet succeeded in *driving it away. 
Jalldabad is said to have received its name from one Jalal Kh&n, Fatb&n, in the 
reign of the Emperor Alamgir. • • 

The celebrated fort of Gbaiisgarh was built by Najib Khan, Rohilla, within 
. a short distance of Jalalabad, and the Pathdns of the 

GrO&us^ftrii* i. ^ 1 * 

•• town formed no unimportant protion of his levies. 

Daring the rule of Zdbita Khan the town was more than once sacked by the 
Marhattas, and a Marhattais still in possession of Mnnikpur close by as a reve- 
nue-free grant, ^ On the death of Ghul4m Kddir the site of Ghausgarh was desert- 
ed, and though one of Perron’s deputies endeavoured to restore the old fort, he 
was too late, for Lord Lake had already reached Dehli, Afterwards Sikh horse- 
men harried the country, and nothing remains of the old site beyond old mudT 
walls, a few scattered bricks, and the ruins of a mosque. To complete its ruin, 
the Government has lately conferred the proprietary right to the enclosure 
within the walls on a colony of Borhs. The Patl^ns of Jalalabad remained 
quiet during the mutiny, and one of their principal leaders did good service as 
tahsilddr of Th^na Bhawan alter its capture. 

JAnsath, a town in parganah Jauli Jansath of the Mazaffarnagar district, 
is distant 14 miles from MuzalFarnagar. The population in 1874 was 5,312, in 
1853 was 5,589, and in 1865 was 6,121. In 1872 there were 6,117 inhabitants, 
of whom 3,478 were Hindus (1,613 females) and 2,639 wore Musalm^ns (1,259 
females). The Chaukid4ri Act is in force, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering 21 men at an annual cost of Rs. 1,224, besides a staff of scavengers. 
The total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 19-1-2, giving au incidence 
of Re. 0-4-9 per head of the population and Re. 1-8-5 per house. During 
the same year the number of houses assessed was 1,203, anil the expenditure was 
Rs. 2,145. 

The site is low with sandy soil, here and there mixed with clay. Urd is the 
principal rain- crop and wheat in the spring. Rice has 
been cultivated qf late yeaVs and is watered from the 
oanal channels which run on each side of the site. The one to the south-east 
Beams to obstruct the drainage and qauses considerable* flooding in the rains. 
The water in the wells is fifteen feet from the surface, with double that depth 
of water. To the sonth-east lies Muhaila Gadbi, or Jdosath Gadhi as it k 
often ^called, a separate village surrounded by a high brick wall. Within the 
drainage is vei^ imperfect and much water lodges in the rains ; outside there 
are filth holes and stagnant ponds of every description. Fever and, in. 1867y 
cholera have been very prevalent here. The cutting from the Jdnsath water- 
holes and the ditch around Gadhi both unite and are continued by Tisan/to 
the nadi. They serve to carry ofi a portion of the snpmrfluons jraia&ll 
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whi^ formerly stagnated in the hollows around hoth sites. There is a second- 
class police-stafton, a branch post-office and a school here. The Sayyids of 
J&nsath are descendants of Sayyids Umar Shahid, Tibanpuri, for an account 
of whom see the district ifotice under “ History.** The original inhabitants were 
Jats and Brahmiuis. 

JXnsath, a parganah of the tahsil of the same^ name of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is bounded on the north by parganahs Muzaffarnagar andBhukA^ieri ; 
on the west and south by parganah Khatauli, and on the east by parganah Bhu- 
ma Sambalhera. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had then a 
total area of 96 square miles and 531 acres, of which 75 square miles and 224 
acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during 
the same year was 92 square miles and 312 acres, of which 71 square miles 
'and 243 acres were cultivated, 14 square miles and 448 acres wore culturable, 
and 7 square miles and 256 acres were barren. 

The distiguishing features of the parganah are sand and swamp. The 
Gbanges canal runs through the north-western portion 
ojp Jdnsath with a south-easterly course. All along 
the northern boundary of the parganah, there is a general tendency to sand, 
but the greatest extent of poor land is contained in the sandy belts which enter 
from the north-west and run through this parganah into the adjoining one of 
Bhdma Sambalhera. This belt, ordinarily two to three miles in breadth, is one 
of the poorest tracts in the district, and although traversed by caual distribu- 
taries is, except in years of famine prices, entirely unirrigated. In addition to 
this belt, the parganah is traversed from north to south by three lines of sand- 
hills ; a very clearly marked but not very extensive ridge runs through the 
north-west corner, and this running through the middle of the parganah branches 
off into three lines frhich affect more or less the quality of almost every 
estate in the extreme south of the parganah. On the eastern boundary, a ridge 
of less importance passes through several estates in Jdnsath into the adjoining 
parganah of Bhuma Sambalhera. The only stream in the parganah is the 
east K41i, locally known a^ the Ndgan nadi, which just acquires a defined 
channel when it leaves the Antw4ra jhil. The ^4gan is at present a sluggish* 
stream, blocked up at the southern bound^ary of the district by a bar of stiff 
clay soil through which the water has not been able to force a sufficient channeL 
Owing to percolation from the canal and the waste water of the J4nsath rajbaha, 
and latterly to the construction of the J4asath drainage line, which brings the 
surface drainage of a considerable additional tract into this channel, the valley 
of this river has been seriously injured, and what were once fertile .fields along 
its banks are now becoming more and more water-logged. A project for the 
improvement of the drainage of this line was formed in 187 1, and has sincjs been 
partially carried out. r . 
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The revision of ihe settlement under Begnlation IX. o£ 1833 iras^ade 

„ , . by Mr. Grant in 1863, and the revision of Mr. Grant’s 

Fifcal hlatory. '' 

assessment was made by Mr. A. Cadell in 1872-73. 
The following statement gives the statistics of area, Ac. 
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1841, ... 

81.922 

5,941 

1,157 

11,084 

6,273 

37,467 

43,740 

68.152 

1 4 6 

1863. ... 

61.971 

8 239 

1.132 

5.837 

18,564 

80.199 

48,763 

58,678 

1 3 8 

1871| ... ... 

81,935 

5,965 

1.131 

4,547 

24,513 

25,779 

50.292 

59.378 

1 3 8 

1879, ... 

61,963 

5.934 

1,135 

4,575 

24.245 

26.074 

59.319 

81,110 

1 9 9 


The last line gives the corrected returns made by ^r. Cadell in 1875. The 
parganah was divided into three circles for the purposes of assessment in 1871. 
All the nine estates placed in the first class are situated in the central portion 
of the parganah to the south of the sandy plain and to the north of the tract in 
which the land begins to slope perceptibly towards the east K&li nadi. These 
estates are all well irrigated and are chiefly cultivated by Jats and Sainis, The 
forty estates comprising the second-class are situated in all parts of the parganah 
except the extreme south-west, which is occupied entirely by the third-class. In 
this last class, comprising 15 estates, four adjoin the sand plain on the north, and 
the remainder are in the south-west comer, where a sandy upland, swamped 
fields along the river and a less industrious population make the estates less pro- 
ductive. The soil areas of the parganah in 1872 are givdh at page 351. Of 
the crops grown in these soils, the kharif or rain-crops cover 55 per cent, of 
the total area, and amongst them sugar-cane occupies 6’3 per cent, of the total 
area; cotton, 3 ; munji or fine rice, 2*7 ; common rice, 2*7 ; fodder crops, 7*7 ; 
iird, 11'2; and 6d;Va, 11-3. In the rabi wheat occupies»26-5 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, or itdofasli cultivation be included, 27 percent, gram, 5*5 ; barley, 
6*2; wheat and gram, 1 ; and g<^ai or mixed barley and wheat, 3 per cent: so that in 
the fa5t, the best crops occupy 42 '2 per cent, out of a total rail cultivation of 44 
per cent on the total area. The increase in cultivation during the last thirty years 
is very^small, for as botb the assessment in 1841 and that in 1863 were made 
immediately after seasons of drought, much land cultivated in ordinary seasons 
must have been entered as fallow. Irrigation, though general thirty years ago, 
has trebled since then, and ttie canal has to such an extent superseded wells that 

whereas in the central tract lying between the sandy plain on the north slid 

the poorer estates to the south 3,433 acres were watered in 1840-41 ; dnly 
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one-tlird of tbis area is now watered from wells' and tanks, wbilst the total 
irrigation has risen to 12,265 acres. Here, as elsewhere, the substitution of 
canal for well water has released both men and cattle for other work, so that 
the competition for land hks raised the rents of this tract higher than in estates 
of perhaps equak fertility and with equal facilities for irrigation to the north- 
east. Though the population has not increased, the canal water has had 
results similar to those which would have been caused by a substantial inbt*oase 
both to the numbers and wealth of the population. To the south of the parga- 
nab, huchcka wells can bo constructed where the canal distributaries do not run. 
Altogether perhaps there is no parganah in the district in which the area 
watered from canals advances so rapidly in seasons of drought and falls so 
much when the necessity for artiBcial irrigation ceases. 

* Owing to the destruction of records, materials do not exist for tracing the 
history of the settlements previous to that made by Mr. Thornton in 1840-41 ; 
his assessment was .very moderate and his estimate of the rental low, especially 
when it is considered thatrJ4nsath was to some extent less absolutely depen- 
dent on irrigation than it? neighbours. Mr. Grant’s assessment made but little 
enhancement, and daring the currency of both these revisions it was not found 
necessary to have recourse to coercive processes for the recovery of the lai^l- 
revenue. The rent-rates •assumed by Mr. Cadell in 187 1 were as follows 
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The application of these fates 

to the soil areas gave an 

assumed rental of 


Us. 1,81,698, or Rs. 96,()60 in excess of the rental of 1841, and Rs. 72,439 abo^w 
that of 1863, and after allowing ten per cent, for sparsely populated and ill-culti- 
rated estates an assumed rental of Rs. 1,64,696 gives an increase of Rs. 79,058 
over that of 1841, of which sum, Mr. Cadell credits Rs. 10,000 to increased 
cnltivation and the remainder to increased irrigation. .The revenue indicated 
by the applied rent-rates shows an increase of Rs. 24,018 over the revenue 
of 1841, and of Rs. 22,532 over the revenue of 1863. The revenue, in 1841, 
mnounted to Rs. 57,092 ; this was raised, in 1863, to Rs. 58,578, and this, after 
reiftissioin and additions, stood at Rs. 59,378 in 1871. The actual assessment 
made amounted to Rs. 81,110 and' came into foroe from 1872^73. 
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According to tbe census of*1872 parganah Jauli J&nsath contained 55 inSabi- 
_ , .. ted sites, of which 8 had less than 26 o inhabitants; 

20 had between 2G0 and 500 ; 2 1 had between 500 and 
1,000; three had between 1,000 and 2,000; and tA^o 4iad between 2,000 
and 3,000. One town, Jansath itself, had over 5,000 inhabitants. The 
settlement records show that there were thou 63 estates on the register. 
The ttfUhl population in 1872 numbered 37,097 souls (17,012 females), giving 
382 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there wore 2d, 637 
Hindus, of whom 11,191 were fciiiales, and 12,460 Musalmaiia, amongst whom 
5,851 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 1,033 Brahmans, of nliom 462 were females; 200 
Rajputs, including 90 females ; 1,759 Baniyas (823 females); whilst the great 
mass of tho population is incUidod in “ the other castes” of the census returns, * 
which show a total of 21,636 souls, of whom 9,816 arc females. The principal 
Brahman subdivision found in this parganah is tho Gaur, numljin-iiig 1,032 souls 
in 1872. Baniyas belong for the most part to tho givat Agirwal (897) and 
Saraugi (754) subdivisions. Amongst the other cast'js the jirincipnl are tho 
Taga (136), Budhi, Kahar, Chamar (6,707), Garariya, Kumluir (859), 
Hajjam, Sondr, Jogi, Kalul, Kliakrob (1,130), Jdt (2,3i)3), Banjdra, Giijar 
(2,030), and Saini (3,138). The Musalraans arc distribute 1 amongst Shaikhs 
(9,864) and Sayyids (2,182). The extreme north-west portion of tho par- 
ganah, Jauli and tho adjacent villages, is still held by a colony of (Jardozi 
Sayyids who appear to have settled hero long bolbre the Siyyids of the 
Barba. These last settled about eight generations before the reign of Akhar 
in the now pretty village of Dhasri, from which tho four tribes, Kundliwal, 
Tihanpnri, Chhatrauri and Jagnori, are said to havp gon(3 forth. Tho Tili iii- 
puri branch alone remained in Dhasri and thea ljoining village of Kanilicra 
until they took possession of Jansath, and although in subsequent alterations of 
the parganah boundaries, the single Jagneri village in tho Barln, one Kuiidli- 
wal and several Chhatrauri villages came to bo included in Jauli-Jansatli, 
ibis parganah was always and is still, with the exception of the north-west 
corner, essentially a Tihanpuri one, and during the reigns of Shahjahan and 
Alamgir it gave governors and ministers to tho Empire, whoso occupation is 
still shown by the presence of well-built mosques, fallen tombs and ruined 
towns.^ Notwithstanding the losses brought upon tliem by the victf)ri()U8 fac- 
tion dui^ng the reign of Muhammad Shdh and the subsequent troubles during 
which the PathAns ruled tbe district, tho Sayyids, at the conquest in 1803, 
•still retained a considerable portion of the parganah, and the transfers that have 
since taken place have chiefly been amongst themselves. Tho cliiof exceptions 
to this rule are the Khatauli estates transferred to this parganah and purebasea 


* From B note by Mr. A. CodcU. 
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by the Marhal Naw&b of Karndl. Although^ during the last thirty years, one- . 
third of the parganah has changed hands, Sayyids still remain owners of nearly 
three-fourths. The Tiilra money-lenders, once servants of the Jdnsath Sayyids, 
and through them thb money-lenders of Jdnsath itself, are the principal land- 
holders next to ‘the Sayyids. Jats have held their own in one and acquired 
five villages since 1841, and the Shaikhs of Kheri Kuraishi still retain portions 
of three villages. Here, as elsewhere througliout the district, transfers,''fOr the 
most part, have been due to causes entirely independent of the incidence of the 
Government demand, and have been most important in estates owned by fami- 
lies which once held a high position. During the last nine years the average 
rate obtained at both private sales and mortgages for land in this parganah 
has increased from Ils. 7-0-6 (1841 to 1861) to Rs. 17-5-6 (1862 to 1870) 
per acre, and from Rs. 7-1-6 to Rs. 15-3-9 per rupee of the land-revenue, 
which “would show that the value of land has almost doubled. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. i . / i i /*« 

« male adult population (not less than ntlenn years of 
age), 167 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,636 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers,*barber8, sweepers, washermen, Ac. ; 700 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods; 5,534 in agricultural operations ; 1,515 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, Vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,506 persons returned as 
labourers and 225 as of no specified occupation. Taking tlie total population, 
irrespective of age ,pr sex, the same returns give 504 as landholders, 14,947 
as cultivators, and 21,646 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri- 
culture. The ediioatioual statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 938 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 20,055 
souls. 

This parganah represents portions of the old Akbari parganah of Jauli, 
which, ill 1816, had 19 villages. Jansath was formed from Jauli during the 
reign of Farrukhsiyar. At the rectification of boundaries in 1854-55 it was 
thus re-constitiitod : Jauli J&nsath, 33 estates; Bhuma, 4; Sambalhera, 2 ; 
^luzaiFarnagar, 3 ; Bhukarheri, 7 ; Pur, 3 ; Khdtauli, 4 ; Hastinapur, 6 ; and 
from parganah Saharanpur in the Sahdranpur district one estate asSessed at 
Us. 200. The bulk of the parganah still belongs to three of the principal re- 
maining families of the Bdrha Sayyids whose history has been traced in th6 
^listrict notice. 

Jal'LA, a village in parganah Budhana of the Muzafiamagar district, is dis- 
tant 22 miles from tho civil-station, 13i miles from Bhaw&ni in the Meerut 
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. district, and 14^ miles from Shiimli. Tlie populiition in 1872 numbered 3,496 
souls, three-fourths of whom were Rangar Musalmans. Tlicre is^au cncamping- 
ground here with plenty of water, and supplies are procurable from Budhdna 
and the neighbouring villages. From Bhawini the ebunfry is open, level and 
well cultivated, and the road is very tolerable. Tlie road passes Golka at three 
miles ; the Hindan by a ferry at 5^ miles ; Nsigwa at miles ; Kurthal at 8J 
miles, *and Bilanda at 10 miles. Bonce to Sliamli tlie roa<l and country are 
of the same character, but more subject to inundation during the rains. The 
road passes through the lands of Sarai, Lui, Pluigana, Kbcra IRastfui and Ha- 
sanpur ; it crosses the Krisimi by a bridge at Jlial (9^- miles) and passes 
through T&jpur and Gagharpur to Shamli. Tim houses in Jaula are built of 

mud with the oxceplion of the garhi or ‘ fort,’ the rcsi- 

Thesite. . , , rm 11 1 * 

denco ot the proprietor s agent. Iho land on throe 
sides consists of the light friable soil known as ransli, and on the fourth side is 
sandy (bh&r). The site is raised, but much broken by excavations full of stag- 
nant water in the hot-weather, and is badly kept, especially in the Ohamfirs’ 
quarters. The well water is found at a depth of 35 foot from the surhice. 
The Musalman residents are a turbulent race, and in the mutiny joined tl;e rebel 
cause, for wdiich those who were landowners forfeited tlieir proprietary rights. 
They joined Khairfiti Khdn of Parasauli in rebellion *aud for some time defied 
all the troops sent against tliom. At length on the 14th of September they 
attacked, in force, a party proceeding to Budliana, but were at once driven 
back with great loss, and the village was entered at the point of the bayonet# 
The main body of the rebels escaped amongst tho high crops, but left about two 
hundred dead on the field. The proprietary right in the village has been con- 
ferred upon Sayyid Imd4d Husain of Tisang for services rendered in 1857. 

Jauli, an important village in parganab Jauli-Jansath of tho Muzaffar- 
nagar district, is distant 9 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 
numbered 3,000 souls, of whom tho greater portion wore Miisahnans ; in 1872 
there were 2,107 inhabitants. The Panhara distributary of the Ganges canal 
runs close to the village site# The water in tho wells, now 16 feet from tho 
surface, used to be at a depth of 30 feet. On the whole the site is badly 
drained, and numerous excavations centain pools of stagnant water which must 
in a great measure have given rise to the malarious fevers from which tho 
people have sufiPered so much. High crops, want of cleanliness and bad drain- 
age, hd(e as in many other of tho large villages in this district, must bo charged 
with the unusual sickness which has been so rife of lato years. Tho village is 
squalid and filthy in appearance, consisting of mud hntp, separated by narrow, 
irregular, tortuous lanes wliich are unraetallod and undrained. Tho Ganges can|l 
runs close to the town on the west, tho Anupshahr branch is on tho south, and 
canal channels pass it on tho east and north. There is a branch post-office here# 
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JiianjhAna, a town in pnrganah Jbanjh&na of tlie Muzaffarnagar district, . 
is distant 30 miles from MiwafFarnagar. In 1847 the population was 5,662, 
in 1853 there were 5,531 inhabitants, and in 186.*^ there were 5,334. The popu- 
lation in 1872 niimbefed S,116 souls, of whom 2,929 were Hindus (1,392 females) 
and 2,187 were Musalmfins (1,056 females^. The Chankidari Act (XX, of 1856) 
is in force in Jhanjhaua, and in 1872 supported a* village police numbering 17 
men of all ranks at an annual cost of Rs. 984, besides a few sweepers, ^hero 
is a second-class police-station and a post-office hero. The total income from 
all sources in 1872-73 was Rs 1^977, giving an incidence of Re. 0-4-8 perhead 
of the population and Re. 1-5-3 per house. During the same year the number 
of houses assessed was 1,135 and the expenditure was Rs. 1,953. The site of 
the town was formerly a brick fort covering about 29*3 acres. The surface 
soil is heavy, retentive and clayey, and yields fair 
crops of rice and sugar-cane in the rains and in the 
spring gives wheat and gram. To the north-west flows the Katha nadi at a 
distance of about a quarter of a mile and forms the drainage line ; on tho east 
is a canal channel, and near it a drainage cut from Bhainswiil. Good drinking 
water is procurable from masonry wells, in which tho water is at a good depth 
from the surface in tho higlier parts of the town, but rises to ten feet in the low 
ground and approaches close to the surflico in the rains. Water-holes open and 
full of impurities exist all round, and in the rains from Jhanjhana to Sliamli in 
one direction and to the Jumna on the west in the other, the whole country is 
often under water. The entire town is very filthy, and fever, small-pox and 
cholera are all common diseases. 

Jhanjha'na, a parganah of the Shamli tahsfl of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is bounded on the north by tJie Saliaranpur district ; on the west by parganah 
Thiina Bhawan ; on tho cast by parganah Bidauli ; and on the south by parga- 
nahs Kainina and Shamli, According to the census of 1872, this parganah had 
then a total area of 93 square miles and 595 acres, of which 51 square miles 
and 557 acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government reve- 

t • 

nue during the same year was 82 square miles and 448 acres, of which 44 square 
miles and 512 acres wore cultivated, 24 square miles and 218 acres were cnltur- 
able, and 13 square miles and 358 acres were barren. 

Jhanjh&na lies to the north-west of the district and is intersected by the 

^ Kfitha nadi, which takes a course south-west through 

Physical features. i i , t li rr . 

the parganah and enters the Jumna m parganan Kai- 

riina. To tho north is a cluster of small villages rather high, with a light sandy 

soil and water at a.great depth. Towards the south, the soil improves, and in the • 

south-east resembles in fertility the neighbouring p irganah of Shamli. To the 

west of the Kdtha tho villages resemble those of the Bidauli parganah in every 

respect. To tue north-west, cultivation is backward and the face of the oeuntry is 
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shrouded with high dAdA jungle, the retreat of predatory Gdjars ; the soil,^iow- 
ever, is naturally good and up to the average of the district. U the south-west 
the soil is barren and there are few inhabited vilhiges. Roads connect Jhan- 
jhana with Bidauli, Shanili, and Thana Bhawan. Giijars are the prevailing caste 
to the west of the Kathaand JaU to the east, with a fair sprijikling of Rorhs, 
Shaikhs, and PathAns. The willages are for the most part held in bhdyaehdrcL 
teimtl?? there are only three zamUddri villages, and these lie in the Gujar tract 
about Alauddinpur. Jhanj liana suffered muoh from drought in 1860-61 and 
its attendant, cholera. The former settlement was ma le by Mr. E. Thornton 
and the revision was effected in 1862 by Mr, A. Colvin.^ The old assessment 
worked well as a whole, though the trans-Kutha vil- 
lages seem to have been somewhat over-assessed and 
required relief at the revision. Tlie eastern Jumna canal sends several distri-* 
butaries into the eastern portion of the parganah. In 1841, the irrigated area 
was 1,151 acres in 9 villages, in 1862 it rose to 3,653 acres, in 16 villages, and 
in 1872-73 the area irrigated amounted to 5,249 acres. 

The transfers during the currency of the old sottleipont (1841-61) amounted 
to 9,078 acres, or about one-fifth of the total area, and 
the selling price in forced sales averaged from thro.) to 
four years’ purchase of the land-revenue and in privAto sales about fivo times 
the land-revenue. Money-lenders purchased about one-fourth of the land sold. 
Mahajans alone bought in 2,624 acres. Jats lost 3,102 acres, Afghans 1,445, 
and Gujars 1,909 acres. Jats, Gujars, Rajputs, Mahujans, Pathans, ShaikhzAdalis, 
and Biluches are still the principal castes amongst the proprietary body. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the laud-revenue at the 
• Land-revenue. past and present settlements ; — 


Transfers. 


Year. 

Total area. 

1 

a 

Revenue-free. 

Culturahle. 

Irrigated. | 

I 9 

rLTlVATBI 

i; 

h 

Q 

Total. 

1 

6 

rs 

C3 

0) 

Incidence of re- 
venue on culti- 
Tated acre. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aeres. 

Acres, 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Ri. a. p. 

1848, ... 

69,788 

5,186 

7,691 

17,429 

... 


29,575 

68,056 

2 2 1 

186i^ ... 

67,438 

i 

1 

9,040 

4,899 

18,986 

19,308 

6,703 

85,011 

66,698 

2 4 8 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Bs. 58^638 (or with cesses, Rs. 69,440), falling at a rate of Re. 0-15-7 per BriHsli 


' Cadeli recommended only five estates in this parganah for permanent settlement. 
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acre A the total area, at Re. 1-1-9 per acre on the area assessed to Government 
revenue, and at Re. 1-12-3 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum paid hr 
cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year has heeu 
estimated at Ils. I,24,r24.< 

According to t]io census of 1872, parganah JhanjIAna contained 53 inhabited 

„ . sites, of which 16 had less than 200 inhabitants; 17 

Population, 

had between 200 and 500; 11 had between 560 and 
1,000 ; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 
one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants is Jhanjhana itself with 5,116. The sottleniont records show 
that there were 65 estates on the register in 1863. The total population in 
1872 numbered 36,090 souls (16,498 females), giving 384 to the square mile. 
Wa.ssificd according to religion, there were 28,550 Bindds, of whom 12,899 were 
females, and 7,540 Musalmiins, amongst whom 3,599 were females. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four greatclasses, the census shows 2,657 Brah- 
niaus, of whom l,2o8 were females ; 1,025 lliijpdts, including 436 females ; 2,141 
Baniyas (969 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the 
other castes*’ of the census returns, which show a total of 22,727 souls, of whom 
10,286 arc females. The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parga- 
na is the Gaur, which gav/j 2,522 members in 1872. The Rajputs belong prin- 
cipally to the Gaur (869) and Baranwar clans, and the Baniyas to tlio great 
AgarwdI (2,107) subdivision. The most numerous amongst the other castes 
are the Budhi, Kahfir, Chamar (3,510), Garariya, Juldha, Loh&r, Kumhar, 
Hajj4m, Soiidr, Jogi, Kuldl, Chhipi, Mali, Khdkrob (1,601 \ Jat (4,678), Bunjdra 
(404), Gujar (684), and Rorh (501). The Musalmans are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (6,524) and Sayyids ^401 ). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of age), 263 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,395 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c ; 1,063 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goodS| or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 4,510 in agricultural operaiions ; 2,044 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mi- 
neral, and animalr There w'ere 2,629 persons returned as labourers and 488 
as of no specified oocnpation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 629 as landholders; 11,244 as cultivators; and 
24,217 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 941 males as able to read 
and write out Ola total male population numbering 19,592 souls. Jh^jhdna 


Occnpationi. 
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represents portions of tho bld*Akbari parganali of that name. Numerous changes 
Lave taken place in its constitution. In 1840-41 two villages were received 
from parganah Ndnauta, one each from Rampur and Nakiir, two from Gangoh, 
five from Thdua Bhawau, and nine from Chauiisat Kheri, all assessed at 
Rs. 10,944. 

KaihXna, a town in parganah Kairana of the MuzufFarnagar district, is dis- 
•• . tant 31 miles from Muzaffarnagar. The population 

opuaion. of Kairana numhered 11,470 in 1847. In 1853 the 

numbers were 15,16*2, and in 1865 they were 16,933. In 1872 there were 
1 7,742 inhabitants ; of whom 7,817 were Ilindus (3,767 females) and 9,925 were 
Musalm^ns (4,858 fem iles). Distributing tho population amongst tlie rural 
and urban classes proper, the returns show 1,1 10 landholders, 1,899 cultivators, , 
andl4,703 following oecnp itions unconnected with agricailtnre. The numbed 
of enclosures in 1872 was 2,036, of which 855 were inhabited by Hindus and 
1,181 by Miisalmiins. The number of houses during tho same year was 4,258, 
of which 2,367 were built by skilled labour, and of these 1,024 were inhabited 
by Hindus and 1,343 by Musalm4ns. Of the 1,891 ipud huts in the town, 865 
were occupied by Hindus and 1,026 by Musahndns. Taking the male adult 
population (not less than fifteen years of ago), we find more than fifty of them 
engaged iu the following occupations Barbers, 77; beggars, 156; black- 
smiths, 50 ; bullock-dealers, 56; cultivators, 695; dyers, 52 ; labourers, 1,324 ; 
landowners, 368; merchants, 92; oil-makers, 87 ; porters, 70 ; purohits, 94 ; 
servants, 341; shop-keepers, 890; shoe-makers, 281; sweepers, 113; toy- 
makers, 66 ; washermen, 64; and weavers, 512. All other trades found in 
a good comraercird town exist here. Tho same returns show only 908 males out 
of the whole population as able to read and write.^ 

The site is partly on tho khddir or lowland of the J urAna and partly on the 
bank separating the khddir from the b&ngar or upland. 

A great number of the liouses are built of bricks and 
are much crowded together. The streets also are very narrow and tortuous. 
The bazar is well paved and clean, but the remainder of the town is very filthy 
and sanitation is much neglected. The butchers* quarter is especially dirty and 3 
uncared for. The water is found ip the wells at from ten to fifteen feet from 
the surface, and in the bazar at 25 feet, with a depth of eight feet Though 
there is no canal irrigation in the neighbourhood, tliere is much irrigation 
froimwells by means of the Persian wheel in the low-lying lands to the west of 
the town. 

Elairana possessed a municipality during 1874-75, the affairs of which are 
managed by a committee of twelve members, of whom 
Municipality. four are official and the remainder are elect^ by** the 

tax- pikers. The octroi during the year fell at Rs. 0-7-5 per head of the 
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popaiatioD. The following statements show the imports, consumption per head, 
and the receipts Und expenditure for the year 1874-75 

Statement showing im'ports in 1874-75. 


‘ ^ 1 
e 

Im POUTS IN 

1874-76. 

Consumption pkii 
UXAD IN 1874-76. 

A rticics. 

« 

Quanlity 

Value. 

Quantity. 



Mds. 

Ks. 

Mds s. c. 

Ks. 

Grain, ... 

122,061 

... 

6 36 7 

... 

Sugar, 

IJ.GsO 

... 

0 26 6 

• «s 

Ghi, 

050 

... 

0 2 2 

... 

Other articles of fuod, 

U,141 

6,202 

besides bead- 


«. Animals for saughter, 

2,83^ No. 

1 

1 

loads, 


Oil and oil-seeds, ... ... 

7,164 


0 16 1 

... 

Fuel, &c., .. 

I'JO 

4,988 

U 0 8 

0 4 6 

Building materials, ... ... 

... 

9,786 

■bt 

0 8 9 

Drugs and siiicea, .,. ... ... 

Tobacco, ... ... ... i. 

8,2SS 

14,867 

0 18 8 

0 13 9 

European and native cloth, * ... ... 

... 

62,790 

... 

2 i *4 0 

Native shoes, ... •** 

... 

1,761 1 

... 

0 1 7 

Metals, ... ... * ... 

40^ 

... 

0 0 16 



Statement showing receipts and expenditure in 1874-75. 


c 

Rcclipts, 

1874-75 

Expenditure. 

1874-75. 

Opening balance, 

Class 1.— Food and 'irink, 

„ II. — Animals for slaughter, 

„ III,— Fuel, &c., 

„ IV.— Building materials, ... 

,, V.— Drugs and spicAs, 

„ VI,— Tobacco, 

'VIL— Textile fabrics, 

„ VIII.-Metah, 

Its. 

3,886 

5,6 i5 
268 
628 

, 163 

299 
279 
829 
118 

Collections, 

Hcad-ofRce, 

Supervision, ... 

Original works, .<• 

Repairs, 

Police, 

Education, ... 

Charitable grants, 

Coihservancy, ... 

Its. 

1,463 

108 

no 

4-1 • 
3,60 » 
2,518 
418 

92 

1,109 

Total Octroi, 

Rents, 

Fines, ... 

Pounds, 

Extraordinary, 

8,210 

63 

108 

168 

369 

Miscellaneous, 

145 

Total, 

12,794 

t 

Total, ... 

0,998 


At the accession of Shuhjabdn, Kairana and the surrounding country was 
^ ^ given in jdgir to Doctor Mukarrab Kh^n,^ who built 

many edifices and laid out a beautiful garden with a 
large tank. He obtained excellent fruit trees from all parts of India, and the 
Kairana mangoes were, according to the Madsir^ long famous in Dehli. 


^ See district notice under “ History.’ 
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Mnkarra)} Kh4n constructed a dargdh near the tomb of the famous saint Btf Ali 
Kalandar of Panipat, and died at Uie age of ninety. He was sficceeded by his 
son Rizk»ullah Khan, who died in 1668 A.D, The tomb itself of the saint was 
builti by Rizk-ullah in 1660 A,D, The local jioet fiadullah, known as 
MasUm^-Kairdnawif was the adopted son of Mukarrab Khan. , 

KaibAna, a parganah of the Shamli tahsil of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is boimded on the north by pargaiiahs Bidauli and Jhanjhana ; on the west by 
the Jumna river; on the east by parganah Shamli ; and on the south by par- 
ganah K&ndhla. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had thep a 
total area of 89^ square miles and 589 acres, of which 53 square miles and 320 
acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during 
the same year was 88 square miles and 505 acres, of which 52 square miles 
and 294 acres were cultivated, 26 square miles and 156 acres wore culturable, * 
and 10 square miles and 58 acres were barren. 

Kairana lies to the south of Bidauli on the J umna. It is intersected by the 

Katha nadi, which after a coiv*se somewhat south-west 
Physical features. , , , , . « , 

through the northern portion ojf the parganah, joins the 

Jumnamearly opposite the town of Kairana, The group of villages to the 

north of the K4tha, bordering on Bidauli, are in every respect bad and 

resemble those to the north in their indifferont soiUand careless cultivation. 


To the south of the Kdtha the villages of the Kairdia uplands though they 
have a poor soil, yet have abundant means of irrigation and a largo population. 
The villages in the Jumna khddir are, however, the richest and the spring 
crops here are very fine. Kairana is oonneotod by roads with the Panj&b, 
Shamli, Jhanjh&ua, and K&ndhla. The Gdjar is the prevailing caste both 
amongst the proprietors and agricultifrists. The former assessment was very 
light, and to this may be attributed the comparative pro^ority of the parga- 
nah. Mr. Colvin says the now assessment is less than what might be faitiy 
demandable, for where the fair demand gave an excessive increase over tho 
existing revenue he went somewhat below it, believing that a sudden shock 
to the landlords and change in their means of subsistence would inevitably 
lead to distress and degrade them from the posi tion of comfort and independence ” 
in which he found them.^ ^ 

Transfers in thisparganah during the currency of the old settlement (1841-61) 
amounted to 6,230 acres, less than one-eighth the total 
Tranflfewi. selling value in forced sales was about 

seven times the annual land-revenue, and in private sales it rose to eight times 
the revenue. Mahf^ans succeeded in obtaining possession of nearly one -half 
(2,819 aesres) of the Ji^nd transferred, the remainder chiefly falling into the 
» Proc. As., Soc., Ben., May, 1873, p. 97. * Mr. Cadell recommended the excliwiou 

the whol^tnMt from pennanoiit settlement. 
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lianis of men of the vendor’s caste. Gujars lost 4,617 acres and SbaikbziJaba 
685 acres, but tiie former recovered nearly one-half of their losses. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-revenue at the past 
Land-revenue. ‘ and present settlements ; — 



The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Bs. 53,606 (or with cesses, Rs. 62,101), falling at a rate of Re. 0-14-11 per 
British acre on the totr.l area, at Re. 0-15-1 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Re. 1-9-1 per aero on the cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cultivators- to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Rs. 1,10,876. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Kairana contained 40 inhabited 

, villages, of which 10 had less than 200 inhabitants : 

Population. 

16 had between 200 and 500; 7 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; four had between 1,000 and 2,000; two had between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
one, KairAna itself, had 17,742. The settlement records show that there were 57 
estates on the register in 1863. The total population in 1872 numbered 38,828 
souls (18,045 females), giving 431 to the square mile. Classified according* to 
religion, there were 20,535 Hindus, of whom 9,516 were females, and 18,293 
MhsalmAns, amongst whom 8,529 were females. Distributing the Hindu popula- 
tion amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 1,922 Brahmans, of whom 
881 were females ; only one family of Rajputs, 3,058 Baniyas (1,443 females); 
whilst the great mass of ihe population is included in the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 15,551 souls, of w^hom 7,189 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-division foui^d in this parganah is the Gaur, num- 
bering 1,922 souls in 1872. The Baniyas all belong to the great AgarwAl 
sub-division. Amongst the other castes which occur here, the most numei> 
ous are the KahAr, GhamAr (2,838), Garariya, JulAha, LohAr, EumhAf, SonAr, 
HajJAm, Jogi, KhAkrob (1,728), JAt (129), Gujar (3,105), and Saini (325). 
The MusalmAns comprise Shaikhs (17,320) and Sayyids (321). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 


Occupations. 


census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen yeafs of age), 
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.197 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1 ,298 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,420 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or thh codveyance of men, ani- 
mals, or goods ; 5,323 in agricultural operations; 2,152 in indusirial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the j^eparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
minefift, and animal. There were 2,274 persons returned as labourers and 444 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 3,902 as landholders, 9,973 as cultivators, and 
24,953 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,212 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 20,783 souls. Kair&na 
represents portions of the old Akbari parganali of the same name, but owing to * 
interchanges with other parganahs, it would be difficult to restore it to its 
original size even at the commencement of the British rule.. In 1816 it con- 
tained only 25 villages, assessed at Ks. 19,033. In* 1840-41 it received two 
villages assessed at Rs. 400 from parganah Chaimiat Kheri in the Sabd- 
ranpur district, and it also absorbed the old parganah of Titarwdra, comprising 
eight villages. 

KaliXna, an observatory of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, on the right 
bank of the Hindan, close to the Oharthdwal road in parganah Oharthawal of the 
MuzafFarnagar district, lies in lat. 29®-30'-55" and long. 77®-41'-33*^, 
at an elevation of 827*5 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone 
of the survey station is fixed within the observatory erected for the purpose of 
taking celestial observations. The village of Kachauli is to tbo north-north- 
elTst, 0*8 mile; Kasari to the north-north-west, I *4 miles, and Sayyid Nagla to 
the north-west, 0’7 mile. This height is deduced trigonometrically. 

KAndhla, a town in parganah Kandhia of tho MuzafFarnagar district^ is 
distant 33 miles from MuzafFarnagar. Tho popula- 
Population. tionof K4ridhla in 1847 numbered 7,062 souls, in 1853 

the numbers were 10,130, and in 1865 they were 11,969. In 1872 there were 
11,026 inhabitants, of whom 6,085 were Hindus (2,823 females) and 4,941 
were Masalm4as (2,404 females). Distributing the population amongst the 
urban and rural classes proper, the returns show 844 landliolders, 1,232 culti- 
vators, and 8,950 persons following occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The niftnber of enclosures iu 1872 was 744, of which 384 were occupied by 
Hindfis and 360 by Musalra&us. The number of houses during the same year 
was 2,459, of wshich 1,095 were built by skilled labour, and of these 723 were 
inhabited by Hindds and 372 by Musalm^ns. Of the 1,364 mud huts in t^e 
town 781 were occupied by Hindus. Taking the male adult population (not less 
than fifteen years of age), we find nfore than fifty of them engaged in the 
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277; shopkeepers, 583 ; sweepers, 101 ; water-carriers, 53 ; and weayers, 292. 
Besides these there a« the common trades usnallj found in a sem.-agricu tural 
town. The same" returns show that only 532 rarfics out of th^ wliole population 
can read and write. The Miisalmaii quarter lies to the west end of the^wn. 
The site lies to the west of the eastern Jumna canal, between which and the 
town the land is low, with shallow water lying in places. 
The site. larger streets are fairly kept, but in places there arc 

numerous excavations and very many heaps of broken bricks and refuse which 
materially interfere with all proper sanitary arrangements. In the Miisalra&n 
^quarter, the slaughter-houses are badly situated and require attention. The 
water in the wells is found at a depth of twelve feet from the surface. There 
is a second-class police-station and a post-office hero, and for the last ten years 
a small trade in th6 manufacture of saltpetre has sprung up. 

A municipality was &tablished in Kandhla in November, 1873, and its 
alFairs are now managed by a committee comprising 
Municipality. fourteen members, of whpm four hold office ex-oficio 

and ton are elected by the tax-paj^ers. The incidence of the octroi in 1874-75 
was Re. 0-8-6 per head of' the population. The following statements show the 
expenditure and receipts for four and a half months of 1873-74 and the entire 
year 1874-75 and the consumption per head daring the same period ; — 


StoAement showing import of taxable articles for 4J monthsy 1873-74, and the 
gear 1874-75. 


Articles. 

Nbi- imports in 

Consumption per head in 

1874-76. 

4} months, 1878-74. 

y<or, 1874-75. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


MJs. 

Rs. 

Mds s. c. 

Bb. a. p. 

Mds. B. c 

Rs. a. p. 

Grain, 

101,280 



%%% 

9 7 6 


Sugar refined, 

mmm 

... 

0 1 12 

tea 



Ditto unrefiu(d, ... 

■Qml 

... 

0 29 IS 


0 38 3 


Gbi, 

616 

u. 





Other articles of food, ... 

22,696 

4,634 

taa 


1 

t ... 

Animals for slanghter, ... 

621 

... 

... 


^th per head. 

Oil and oil-seeds, 

2,942 

... 

0 1 9 

taa 

0 10 10 

... 

Fnel, &c.. 

41 

3,017 

u. 



0 S 11 

Building materials, 

... 

• 7,077 

taa 

.•* 


0 1(1 6 

Drugs and spices, ... 

... 

9,276 

• •6 

0 5 5 

Ui 

0 18 7 

Tobacco, 

647 

... 

0 0 7 


0 2 9 


Cfiaropcan andnativecloth. 

... 

I^kZaiZ] 

•M 

I 13 2 

... 

9 6 8 

Metals, - ... 

228 

• 

0 0 8 

0 0 8J 

0 0 12 
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Btotenunt tlmdug income and expenditure. 


Receipts. 

1873-74. 

:i 8:4-76. 

Expenditure. 

l8?8-74. 

1874-76, 


Rs. 

S 

Rs. 


• 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Opening balance* 

9199 

603 

Coll ction, ... 


614 

940 

nassX—Fuod and drink, 

l,l«8 

4, .392 

Ilcad-officc, ... 


71 

226 

„ IT — A niraala for 

67 

157 

a. Siiperviison, 


27 

90 

slaughter. 



h. Original works, 


284 

1,009 

„ HI.— Fuel, &c., ... 

110 

356 

c Repaiis, ... 

... 

230 

414 

„ IV.-— liiillding mate- 

61 

145 

Police, 

... 

780 

I,7S0 

rials. 



Education,. ... 


... 

89 

„ V. — Drugs and spices. 

76 

087 

Chari table grants, 


6« 

62 

VI — Tobacco, 

24 

87 

('ouservaticy.... 


285 

723 

„ VII.— Textile fabrics, 

360 

62.3 

Mi.sccllancous, 

... 

rS 

63 

„ VIII.— Metals, 

62 

66 





Total Octroi, 

1.S48 

6,903 





Pines, ... ... 

84 

109 





Poun^, ... ... 

18 

124 





Extraordinary, 

34 

6 





Miscellaneoitf, 

... 

38 

• 




Total, ... 

2,943 

6,789 

Total,# 

... 

2.834 

6,396 


KXndhla, a par^anah of the Biidbtifia talisil of the Miizafhirnagar district, 
is bounded on the north-west by Kainina ; on the noi^th-oastby Sliainli; ontlio 
west by the Jumna river; on the east by Budhana, and on the south by the 
Meerut district According to the census of this pargauah had then a 
total area of 106 square miles and «314 acres, of which 8i square miles and yO 
acres were under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during 
the same year was 102 square miles and 153 acres, of wliiclj 80 square miles 
^nd 217 acres were cultivated, 9 square miles a^jd 115. acres were cultnrable, 
and 12 square miles and 460 acres were barren. 

Kdndhla lies to the south-west of the district and is intersected by the 
Earsuni or Krishni river on the east and the eastern 
Physical features. Jujjjna canal on the west. Both have a course from 

north to south through the parganah. The villages to the cast of the Krishni 
bordering on Budhaua are rather high, but the soil is fertile ; between the canal 
and the Krishni the soil is excellent ; whilst to the west of the caiuil the soil, 
though somewhat inferior, is equal to the average of the neighbouring parganahs. 
A few villages here border on the Jumna, but there is very little khddir as the 
river^rans between high banks. The only really poor land in the parganah is 
that situated on the slope leading from the uplands to the Krishni valley. A fair 
road runs from Budh&na through Kdndhla to Kaiiana, and another from Sh4mli 
through Ailam to B4gpat. The principal crop is wheat, but tobacco is also grown, 
and occasionally sugar-cane, which hero often pays a rent of Rs. 18 per a^e, 
wlulst^oiten pays Rs. 7-8-0 per acre. To the west of the Krishni there is a large 
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ooloify of Gtijars '^wonderfully transformed by the canal, and in some degree 
respectable themcclvos, though not the cause of respectability in others.’* They 
now find agriculture more profitable than thieving, and are a great contrast to 
their brethren in Bidi^uli.* To the east of the Krishni the prevailing castes are 
Jdts and Rajputs settled in communities on the tenure known as bhdyacLdra. 
In the whole parganah these number 51 against IJ pattidari and 10 zamiudiiri 
estates. The transfers from 1841 to 1861 amounted to 11,496 acres, or 47 per 
cent, of the total area. Only 2,714 acres, or 4 per cent, of the total area, 
changed hands by order of the civil courts. Jats lost 2,682 acres and Gujai^s 
lost 2,410 acres. Next to these come Rajputs, Malidjans, Sayyids, Afghans, 
and Shaikhzddahs. Mahdjans lost 1,431 acres, but the}’’ bought in 6,330 acres. 
The Krishni prevents the extension of canal irrigation to the eastern half of the 
parganah, and the efflorcsonce of reh, through its induence, has injured a few 
hundred acres. on the lower level. Water to the west is near the surface and 
wcll-irrigatioii was formerly in much us^. The average canal-irrigation at last 
settlement was 818 acres, whi(4i rose to 10,078 acres in 
1862. The following statement shows the statistics of 
the land-revenue at the past and present settlements ; — 


Yetf. 

ej 

<u 

d 

3 

o 

H 

1 

eS 

PQ 

Revenue-free. 

t 

P 

9 

o 

Cultivated. 

o 

a 

g 

► 

u 

Incidence of 
revenue on 
cnltivated acre. 

1 

1 

Irrigat- 
ed. 1 

Drj. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres.! 

Acres. 

’ Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Bs. n, p 

1849, 

«7,40S 

8,179 

7,48S 

6,143 

15.060 

31,539 

46,599 

1,00,769 

9 4 8 

186S. 

66,973 

9,J6'J 

948* 

C,027 

3d, 806 

11,693 

60,329 

, 1,11,4)0 

1 

2 3^ 


The land- revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 1,13,050 (or with cesses, Rs. 1,37,008), falling at a rate of Re. 1-10-6 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 1-11-8 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Rs. 2-1-7 per acre on the cultivated area. The 
sum paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses daring the same 
year has been estimated at Rs. 3,28,122. • 

According to the census of 1872, parganah K^ndbla contained 57 inhabi- 
ted villages, of which 11 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

^ . 8 bad between 200 and 500 ; 22 bad between 500 and 

1,000; 6 bad between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 7 bad between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 
one bad between 3,000 and 5,000. There are two towns possessing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants— Kdndhla with 11,026 and Gangcru with 5,117. 
ThS settlement records show that there were 78 estates on the i-egister in 1863. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 63,859 souls (29,127 %nale8), 
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KflXtAULI TOWN, 

giving 60^ to the square mile. Classified aocording to religion, there 
were 48,975 Hlndds, of whom 22,193 were females, and 14, *884 Mnsalmdns, 
amongst whom 6,934 were females. Distributing the Hindu populatidti * 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 4,47 1» Brahmans, of whom 
2,035 were females; 1,110 Rajputs, including 399 females,; 4,805 Baniyas 
(2,119 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in ‘‘ the 
othef^castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 38,589 souls, of 
of w'hom 17,640 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in 
this parganab is the Gaur, numbering 4,304 souls in 1872. The Rajptits belong 
for the most part to the Gaur (111) and Chhotiyana clans, and the Baniyas to 
the great Agarw41 (4,665) sub-division. The principal castes amongst “the 
other castes” are the Budhi, Kahdr, Chamar (6,282), Garariya, Juldha (1,267), 
Lohdr, Kumhdr (1,021), Hajjdm (1,124), Sonar, Jogi (1,326), Mdli, KhdkroB 
(3,089), Jdt (8,37 1), Gdjar (4,932), and Saini (1,473). The Musalmans comprise 
Shaikhs (13,062) and Sayyids (621). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the .staiistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From the^o it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 494 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 2,276 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,750 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of animals 
or goods ; 8,931 in agricultural operations; 3,433 in industrial ocoupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegotablo, 
mineral, and animal. There were 3,759 persons returned as labourers and 
«4 as of no specified occupation.* Taking the^ total 4 )opulation, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 3,906 as landholders, 20,910 as cultiva- 
tors, and 39,043 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agrioulture. 

The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show' 1,733 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 34,732 souls. 
K&ndhla is an old Akbari parganab, which in 1816*comprised 41 villages, with 
an area of over 36,000 acres. It absorbed the old parganab of Gangern, oon- o 
tabling two villages, and Phug&na ^ith seven villages, in 1840. 

KhXtauli, a town in parganab Kh^tauli of the Muzafiarnagar district, is • 
distant 13^ miles from MuzafFarnagar. In 1872, there were 6,409 inhabitants, 
of whom 3,688 were Hindus (1,613 females) and 2,717 were Musalmdns (1,288 
females), and four were Ohristians. Eh&tauli is situated in lat. 29°-l 7' and long; * 
77®-46'-10^, and is made up of two villages, Khdtaula and Kb&tauli. * It is a * 
place of increasing importance as a commercial mart for the exchange of oonntry 
produce. There are four Jain temples and a large colony of ^ 
The site. engaged in commerce. Tbelsazar is a good one with 
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a wefl*pav«d road, and owing to its proximity to the Sindh, Panj4b and Dehli 
Bail way is always a busy place. There is a first -class police-station, a branch 
post-office, and a school here. The stone bench-mark of the Great Trigonome- 
trical Survey is imbedded near the Khdtauli bridge on the loft bank of the 
Ganges canal, to, the south-west of the Meerut aiid Rdrki road, and shows a 
height of 789*82 feet above the level of the sea. The canal escape to the Kdli 
nadi runs to the west of the town site. It consists of a cutting abuuttithree 
and a half miles long and 30 feet in breadth, which in March, 1869, showed 
swamp from end to end and its bottom and sides covered with impenetrable 
jungle.” The site is well kept and clean, and efibrts have been made to im- 
prove the drainage; still, however, fever breaks out at the cessation of the rains 
for several months. The water now stands in the wells at 1 1 feet from the 
“surface where formerl}' it stood at 24 feet. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukiddri 
Act) is in force, and in 1872 supported a police force of 21 men at a cost of 
Rs. 1,224 j)er anui\in, besides a staff of sweepers. The total income from all 
sources in 1872-73 was 2,477, giving an incidence of Re. 0-5-5 *per head of 
the population and Rs. 2;0-4 per house. During the same year the number of 
houses assessed was 1,081 and the expenditure was Rs. 2,187. Khdtauli 
lies on the route from Meerut to Landour and is distant 10| miles from 
Danrala and 13^ miles from MuzafParnagar. The road throughout is 
metalled and bridged and the country is open, level and well cultivated. Supplies 
and water are plentiful at Khdtauli and the encamping-ground is good and 
shady. From Daurdla the road passes Jasratpur at 3 J miles, Diklri at six miles, > 
and Tigari at 9 miles. To Muzaffarnagar, the road crosses the Ganges canal 
close to Khdtauli, thence by Bhainsi (1| miles), Naula, Akbarpur, Husain- 
pur, Beopdra, Begharazpur, Wahalnaand*Sujru. Some account of the prictc 
ruling in the bazar a£ Khdtauli will be found under the district notice. Though 
a small town it is now one of the most rising in the district, and has already 
attracted a considerable number of enterprising Jaina grain-dealers to it. During 
the Bengal famine, Khatauli formed the outlet for all the surplus grain in the 
district and its railway-Aation presented a busy scene during the export 
season, as many Calcutta merchants had their grain stored here to await 

transpoH. » 

Khatauli, a parganah of the Jansath tahsil of the Mazaffarnagar district, 
is bounded on the north by parganah Muzaffarnagar ; on the west by parganah 
Shikdrpnr ; on the east by parganah Jdnsatb, and on the south by the Meerut 
district. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had, then, a total area 
of 97 square miles and 198 acres, of which 78 square miles and 557 acres were , 
under cultivation. The area assessed to Government revenue during the same 
year was 81 square miles and 486 acres, of which 63 square miles and 602 
acres were cultivated, 10 square miles and 102 acres were oulturabl^ and 
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Y 7 square miles and 422 acres were barren. The Ganges eanal runs with a IS>uth- 
westerly course through the (ftntre of the parganah, and the west KAIi nadi 
forms its western boundary. The central tract is level and fertile and possessed 

General appearance. advantage of soil, iwigaiion and population. It 

is covered with a net-work of canal clpinnels, and every- 
where villages imbedded amongst mango groves attest the industry of its Jdt culti- 
vator. In the north and east comer the land is somewhat broken near the Kdli, 
and even when the level. plateau is reached the soil is poor and sandy. This 
portion of the parganah gradually slopes towards the depression which forms 
the source of the east Kdli river, and the river here intersects five estates and 
cuts oflf three, in the south-east corner, from the rest of the parganah. Parallel 
to and east of the river is a high ridge of sand which brings down the average 
quality of the estates through which it passes. From north to south a high 
belt of land, broken here and there by trifling tributaries of the Kali, runs 
through the parganah close to the river until near the southern boundary, where 
it branches into two lines of sand which enter the Meerut district. The villages 
along this ridge possess good land to the east of and up to the village site, and 
a small extent of high sandy soil, beyond which the country soon slopes down 
into the lowland of the river. Two other lines of sand come down the parganah 
from the north and continue as ridges for some distance ; indeed, sand crops out, 
here and there, all through the parganah. These sand-hills do not, however, 
affect the slope of the country, nor do they, except in the north-east corner and 
to the east of the East KAli, interfere with the character of the cultivation. The 
Kdli has, of late years, caused considerable damage to the villages on its bank, 
owing to its use as a canal escape. There is a slight depression to the south of 
*41 m parganah which drains into the East Kali, and a little to the north are two 
other drainage lines which used to carry off the surplus \faters from the neigh- 
bourhood of KhAtauli and were in former days of some advantage to the culti- 
vation, but the cBnal, besides depreciating the relative value of these depres- 
sions, has seriously injured the low-lying fields, and what with drainage obstruo- 
Idon and over-saturation, the state of the tract is shch as to fully warrant tho 
reclamation measures contemplated. In 1853, Mr. Grant noted that some* 
damage had been caused by a streani called the Rawa having been used as a. 
canal escape, thus turning a drainage channel into a perennial stream. 

The soil of lie parganah is, for the most part, a good loam, thckugh sand occurs 
^ more or less. High cultivation, however, is slowly 

but surely overcoming in many portions of the parganah 
. .this occasional defect in the natural quality of the soil, and although 14*5 
percent, of the cultivdted area in the assessed villages is dry sand and a similar 
area is dry sandy-loatn or second rawsli, in many of the highly oultivatod v2- 
lages, sand is gradually being eKminated from the records, and in this the poorer 
• 93 
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of alf soils, manure and water now enable theonltiTators to ^owthe bestorops. - 

In the central trafct, one-third was formerly irrigfted from wells, and in 1861-62, 

canal irrigation had reached oxfe-half of this area. In 1871-72 the area under 

irrigation from the Ganges canal amounted to 11,698 acres, and the total wet 

^ area was 30,416 acres, or 61 per cent, of the total 

Crops. ^ ^ ^ 

cultivated area.' The crops grown in the khar^ were 

39 per cent, of the total cultivation in 1872, and amongst them sugar-caneeeccu- 
pied 9*3 per cent, of the total cultivated area ; cotton, 3*7 per cent. ; maize, 2*2 
per cent. ; munji or fine rice, 2*7 per cent. ; dkdn or coarse rice, 47 per cent ; 
jodr, 2*3 per cent. ; fodder, 12 ; wrd, 7’5, and moth, 7*6. In the rahi, wheat 
covered 34*8 per cent of the total cultivated area, and gram 4 per cent., 
whilst 2,848 acres were twice cropped, chiefly with gram, wheat and peas. In 
!i841 sugar-cane occupied 5 per cent, of the total cultivated area ; cotton, 3 per 
cent; coarse rice, 3 per cent., and wheat, 30 per cent In 1863, sugar-cane occu- 
pied 11 per cent. ; gotten, 3 per cent. ; dhdn 1*5 per cent. ; mmji, 1*5 per cent, 
and wheat, 26 per cent. From this it appears that the area under sugar-cane l][aji 
nearly doubled and the rice-area has more than doubled and has also improved 
in quality. The parganah throughout is fairly wooded and contains 874 ^res 
under regular plantations. In commimicatioDs the parganah is singularly for- 
tunate, possessing as it does good metalled roads, a railway and a navigable 
canal. 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Mr. E. Thorn- 
ton in 1840, and .the revision was made by Mr. 0. 
Grant in 1862, but his assessment was disallowed in 
1868, and Mr. A. Cadell was directed to make a fresh revision, which was com- 
pleted in 1873-74. ^he following statdtnent gives the statistics of the tlysflf 
revisions as reoorded*by Mr. Cadell 


Fiscal history. 


Year. 

Total area. 

Barren. 

j 

Chntorable. 

CULTXVATin. 

Revenue. 

Incidence 
of revenue 
on culti- 
vated acre. 

Irri- 

gated. 

Dry. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Bs. 

Rs. a. p. 

1841, ... 

62,888 

8,013 

7,699 


10,8)8 

87,604 

88,816 

66,879 

1 11 6 

1868, i.i 

68,278 

6,646 

6,699 

6,467 

19,866 

80,476 

40|864 

66,811 

1 10 8| 

1871, 

68,289 

6,412 

8,896 

4,767 

84,387 

17,896 

42,882 

67,296 

1 0 6 

Mr. Martin, ... 

69,683 

6,5 tS 

mmi 

6,467 

19,886 

80,476 

40,864 

66,811 

1*^10 3i 

1874, 

68,898 

6,408 

8,876 

4,766 

84,864 

17,989 

48,228 

88,106 

i 

8 1 6 


i Taking the reTcnue-paying area alone, Irrigation has increased from 10,81S aefes in 1841 
to 19,8SS acres in 1863 and to 84,887 acres In 1871, or 126 per cent., and of this 8,497 aeres ar^ 
watered frum wells, 416 from tanks and rivers, and the remainder from the canal, e^whieh, how- 
ever, e,^ acres would have been watered from wells: and so far the 68n8l>|iower la waited. 
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Y The fourth line gives the statistics taken from the parganah books of 1861' 
and the fifth line gives the figures of the returns made by Mr! Cadell in 1875^ 
The difference is due to the inclusion in Mr. CadelPs figures of the revenue- 
free patches in assessed estates. The figures of 1871 slfbw that the assessable 
area amounts to only 70 per-cent, of the total area, and of it1»n per cent, re- 
mains uncultivated, while acres are under groves. Cultivation, however, 
occfi^ies 63 per cent, of the total area, and has increased by 4,972 acres, or 
13 per oent., since 1841. The soils of the cultivated portion of the area in 1871 
are given at page 351. 

It was on the soil statement and the proportional prevalence or otherwise of 
sand in the soil tliat Mr. Cadell mainly based his division 
of the parganah into three circles for the purposes * 
assessment. His first circle comprised 26 villages down along the central 
tract, containing only 3*5 per cent, of sand and having 95 per cent, of the 
culturable land under crops, and of this 84*5 per cent, was irrigable. In every 
way this il a, most fertile and prosperous tract afid is inhabited by the more 
industrious classes of cultivators, such as Jdts and Rawas. The lands imme- 
dSbtely to the east and west of the first circle comprised the second circle, and 
also extended from north to south through the parganah. It contained 38 
estates, with 12*5 per cent, of sand in the soil of thd cultivated area, and the 
greater portion of the area was cultivated by tenants of the best classes. The 
third or worst circle comprised 24 estates situated chiefly in the south-east 
and south-west corners of the parganah, and, with the exception of three estates, 
inhabited by the less thrifty castes. The soil too is inferior, and, oven though 
farmed by the most industrious peasantry, could hardly equal the average of 
TBe parganah. To these circles the following rates per Acre were applied : — 


Circle. 

fi&rah. 

let rausli. 

8nd rausli. 

Dry or Ist 
rausli loam. 

Dry sandy 
loam or 9nd 
rausli. 

Dry sand. 


Be. a. 

Bs. a. 


Bs^a. 

■I 

Bs. a. 


IS 0 

7 9 

HH 



9 0 


18 0 

6 0 




1 8 

191 

9 0 

6 4 

g 

HI 

9 0 

1 2 


with the result of a- rental on the assumed rent-rates of Rs. 1,92,497. The 
rent-imtes of Mr. Thornton’s assessment in 1841 assumed assets ^ valued at 
Rs, 1, 01,^1, on whici, at 65 per cent., Mr. Thornton assessed a revenue of 
Rs. 67,288. This would show that the rental has nearly doubled and that 
the rent-rates have risen 50 per cent, since 1841, were it not nearly certiyn 
that the rates of the old settlement were very l ow. The real ri se in rentlms not 

■0 i ^liersnt*roU assuoied in 1S63 vmBi. 1,22,997. 
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been more than 20 cent., and in the best; estates iif has been less. But hotfSref 
slight the rise in &e rent-rates may have been, the increase to the rental has 
l»een very great. Dry land has become irrigated, careful cultivation has been 
extended, sand has alhiost'' disappeared from man}*' estates, and the number of 
highly farmed villiiges has increased. A great part of the •increased rental is 
due to the canal, and taking its influence on the reftfal at the all-round rate of 
three rupees per acre, Mr. Cadell estimated the increase of the revenue dhe to 
the canal in this parganah at Rs. 17,000 on 10,812 acres. The assessment at 
half assets, given by the assumed rates, amounts to Hs. 94,785, being an 
increase of Rs. 27,497 over the assessment of 1841, and of Rs. 28,474 
over that of 1863. “The increase,” writes Mr, Cadell, “appears to bo 
' enormous, but the advance in prosperity made by the parganah has also been 
very great, and an assessment in exact accordance with the new rates would 
fall at rates which are fully justified by those of all adjoining parganahs in any 
way similar to Khdtauli, whether situated in this district or in Meerut.” The 
revenue ultimately assessed amounted to Rs. 88,106, falling at, Rs. 2-1-5 per 
acre on the cultivated area^,^ and came into force from the revenue year 1872-73. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Khdtauli contained 70 inhabit- 
ed villages, of which 17 had less than 200 inhabit- 
opu a on. ^ between 200 and 500 ; 22 had between 

500 and 1,000 ; seven had between 1,000 and 2,000; and three had between 2,000 
and 3,000. The settlement records show that there Trere 88 estates on 
the register in 1863, . of which 17 had no inhabited site, while two more 
have only been recently settled, and the hamlets in not a few of those that 
remain are quite recent colonies sent oqt by the strong village communi- 
ties or more recently ^’settled by the landlords. The total population nuffl^ 
bered 49,267 souls (22,391 females) in 1872, giving 508 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion, there were 36,896 Hindfis, of whom 
16,641 were females ; 12,366 MusalmAns, amongst whom 5,750 were females ; 
and five Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the fonr 
great classes, the census shows 2,158 Brahmans, of whom 966 were females; 
1,843 Rajpiits, including 1,843 females; 2,857 Baniyas (1,270 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 30,038 souls, of whom 13,662 are females. 
The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Gaur, numbeN 
ing 2,094 souls in 1872. The Rajputs belong for the most part^ to tM Gaur 
(856), Kachhwdha (128), Surajbansi and Badgtijar clans, and the Baniyas to 
the great AgarwM (2,253) and Saraugi (560) sub-divisions. Amongst the < 
other castes, the most numerous are the Taga (906), Budhi, Kah4r, Oham&r 
(8,612), Garariya (1,072), Kumhdr, Hajjdm,' Jogi, Bhangi (1,748), J4t (2,730^), 


I For farther Informatioa on the asseBsment of this parganah see Bflvenne Bep., I. (Il.8.)i US. 
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/66jar Rorh (3,075% and Saini (2,820) castes. The Mnsalm&ns com* 

prise Shaikhs (10,537), Sayyids (873), and Mnghals (28).'* The onltivating 
classes are chiefly Rawas, Jdts, Tagas, Sainis, Gujars, and Rajpiits. The dis- 
tribution of the land amongst tho proprietary classes as given in the district 
notice. Sayyids, still own one-fourth of the parganah, nextocoraes the Marhal 
Kaw&b of Karn41, and tilen Mahajans, Bohras, Rajpdts, ddts, Tagas, and 
Fatlittns in tho order named. The Rajpdts are orderly and respectable, and the 
Qujars have, almost without exception, got canal-irrigated land to cultivate 
and pay high rates without difficulty. In 1863, owners cultivated 8,582 acres, 
occupancy tenants 19,565 acres, and tenants-at-will 12,127 acres ; and in 1872 
tlie numbers were, owners, 8,792 acres; occupancy tenants, 22,711 acres; and 
tenants-at-will, 10,718 acres, in the revenue-paying area. 

The occupations of the people are shown in tho statistics collected at the 
bccu tions census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

/ * • male adult population (not less th^^n fifteen years of 

/age), 239 Are v^mployed in professional avocations, ench as Government ser- 
vants, '‘priests, doctors, and tho IJke ; 2,293 in doipestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, (&c.; 1,416 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money, or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 1,763 in agricultural operations; 2,631 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substan- 
ces, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There wore 3,483 persons returned as 
labourers and 374 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 614 as landholders, 18,174 as 
cultivators, and 30,479 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
We. The educational statistics, which are confessedly, imperfect, show 1,184 
males as able to read and write out of a total male pSpulation numbering 


26,876 souls. 

EhAtauli represents portions of the old Akbari parganah of that name. At the 
redistribution of villages, in 1854-55, it was constituted 
History. follows:— From the old Kllatauli parganah, 80 estates; 

from Mnzaffarnagar, 2 ; from Piir, Bhukarheri, and Deoband in SabAranpur 
one each, and from HastinApur in, Meerut, 3; total, 88. Khatauli formerly 
belonged to the Mansurpur and Khatauli branches of the B&rha Sayyids. 
The former still retains much of its old possessions, but a great portion of 
the pArganah has of late years fallen into the hands of the Marhal Naw4b of 
KamAI. Kh&tanli formed a portion of the jdgir granted by 8h4hjah4n to Ms 
• Sayyid minister, Muzaffar Khin KbAnjahan, and was owned, at one 
time, entirely by Sayyids, with the exception of a few PathAn villaj^ 
transferred from Meerut and two revenue-free villages held by SluuklMi 
From time ^ HSh&hjah&o, the Mansdrpur branch of the Sagyi^ 
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held proprietary rights in the eighty estates 'then comprising the pari>. 
ganah. Of the eight estates added «ince 1841, three were owned by Path&ns, 
two by a collateral branch of the Tihanpuri Sayyids, and three by the Sayyids 
of G-h&Iibpur, a brantih oPthe Sambalhera family, and of the 88 estates now' 
comprised in the parganah, Sayyids, therefore, owned 80. But before the con- 
quest in 1803, and partly by purchase and partly Owing to the decline of 8ay» 
yid influence, RajpiUs recovered eiglit villages in the south-east corner (fr the 
parganah where they once held a chauhUi (24). The present head of this Raj- 
ptit colony is the Chandhri of Chandsena. Extravagance and debt commenced 
the ruin of the Sayyids. Some fifty years ago, eleven of their estates were sold 
and four more were purchased from them. In most of these cases native offi- 
cials were the purchasers, but the cause is found in the high assessments that 
obtained and the unwillingness of capitalists to invest in land. Seven of these 
villages passed into the hands of the Jut and Taga cultivating communities 
and five of the remaining estates were bought from the native officials by the 
J&nsath Sayyids. Long before 1841, owing to the dishonesty of ail agent, the 
Khdtauli Sayyids were obliged to mortgage sixteen of their best villages to a 
Meerut Baniya, who transferred them to the Marhal Naw’ab of Karn&l, with 
whom they have remained, with the exception of those which the Jats of Maulaheri 
successfully claimed. Several others, also, of their best estates had passed away, 
80 that practically the original proprietors had lost the greater portion of their 
possessions before 1841, and the sales entered in the district notice of transfers 
between 1841 and 18dl refer, for the most part, to sales of mortgaged property. 
Since 1841, the Mansurpur branch has gone steadily to ruin, and it is not likely 
that its present representatives will retrieve its losses. In the south-east corner 
of the parganah, the Sayyidjs of Ghklibpur and the Path^ns of Jas&ola 
succumbed to the Baniya. and the Sayyids of Kailawadha have lost a portion of 
their possessions by litigation. The Khiinjahunpur branch of the Mansurpur 
house has survived the general wreck, the liabilities of the family having been 
provided for by a mortgage which has now expired. Another branch of the 
same family still owns a few minor villages and the Sarai Sayyids retain half 
their old possessions. Altogether, though Sayyids have purchased largely, the 
Sayyids taken as a whole do not now owa« more than one-fourth of the parga* 
nah, and one-half of this is held by Sayyids who do not represent the original 
owners. J4ts, Tagas, Pathans and Rajputs have held their own since 1841 and 
lost little. Still nearly two-thirds of the area (38,197 acres) have ohanget^hands 
between 184>1 and 1871, Daring the last nine years of this period the average 
price per acre realised at private sales (Bs. 30-9-1) has been three times that • 
rqpeived from 1841 to 1861 (Rs. 10-4-10), and the mortgage rate has risen 
to double that of the same period, but, as in other parganahs of the .dis- 
trict, by far the greater portion of the transfers seem to be in no wiyr dne to 
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the pretiBtire of the Government revenue assessed at Mr. Thornton’s settle- 
ment. “The steadily increasing value of .land,” writes Mr.»0adell, “when 
it can be attributed to peace, securiiy and improved communications, is a mat- 
ter for congratulation ; but, in the case of this parganah, there can be little 
question that the increased value is, in ^ great measure, 
Ine of Uuid! due to causes which do not necessarily involve any 

large amount of administrative success — to the lower- 
ing of the share of the assets taken by the supreme landlord (the State), to the 
division with the landlord of the profits arising from the construction of the 
« Ganges canal by Government-— and, to a less extent, to tlie abolition of the pecu- 
liar privileges of the tenants in the so-called Sharah nakdi villages. In these 
estates the entire management was left with the heads of the cultivating commu- 
nities. The tenants had complete control over the waste laud, village site,^ 
tanks and trees; they paid the revenue, cesses, and the profits of the landlord, 
amounting to 18 per cent, on the assessment, in a lump sum; and it was distinctly 
stipulated that if any tenant failed, the community must make good the loss : 
that the landlord’s claim was against the community, not against the individual. 
When these tenants were reduced to the rank of ordinary occupancy tenants, 
when canal irrigation was supplied at rates which, according to the estimate of 
the Board of Hevenue, added, even when the Giovernment share of the enhance- 
ment is secured by revision of settlement, not less than one rupee per acre to 
the income of the landlord, when the Government share in the assets of the 
land was limited for all future time to one-half instead of the old two-thirds, it is 
not to be wondered at that the price of land should quickly rise. W hatever opinion 
may be held as to the good policy or otherwise of the measures which h^ve 
cipwd the rise in the value of land, there can be little question that one result 
of the rise is, that the purchase by tenants of ordinar y revenue-paying land is 
now almost as hopeless a matter as the acquisition of revenue-free land was 30 


years ago.” 

The early fiscal history of the parganah is not now traceable, but although 


Fiscal histoiy. 


transfers may, in former* days, have been due in 
some measure to the rigidity of our collections, they 


cannot be attributed to the heaviness of the assessments. Mr. Thornton’s 
assessments were generally moderate, and where heavy, as in the 18 per cent, 
villages, the cultivators, not the landlords, were responsible. In the very hea- 
vily asisased estate of Bhainsi there have been mortgages of occupancy rights, but 
the fact that tenants paying a high rental have broke down does not necessarily 
^ show that the Government assessment was too severe. Though soccessive 
droughts have passed over the parganah, but a few trifling suspensions of the 
State demand were found necessary as a relief. “ Indeed, where the.assessmdM 
•has been so light, .coercive processes could^.hardly have been jcequired j and^ven 
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if they had been, they might very possibly not have appeared as such in any 
return. Coercive processes have be3ome anknovrn, not because they are never 
required, but because they have been discouraged by the extreme attention which 
is now paid to figure statements. Even if a village broke down, no ordinary 
tahsildtir would think of recommending sale or farm. He would bring the men in 
arrears into communication with capitalists ; in other words, he would force the 
people to sell or mortgage : and the calamity which led to the arrear wouU cause 
an additional private transfer, but would leave no trace in any annual return.” 

Eotesra, a village in parganah Charth&wal of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 11 miles from the civil station. There were 2,663 inhabitants in 
1872, principally Musalman Tagas. The houses are mud* built and many are 
surrounded by trees. The site is rather low, but the ways are wide, and there 
are a good number of Baniyas resident who carry on a trade in sugar. The 
well-water is good and is found at a depth of thirty-seven feet from the surface. 
Some decayed Sayyid families reside here, and on the south of the town is an 
old ruined fort which atiil belongs to them. It is a remarkably large brick- 
built place with corner towers and cupolas, of which much remains ; but the 
owner lives in a thatched shed set against the wall his fathers built.” Eotesra 
possesses a school with a small attendance of pupils. 

LohXbi, a large village in pargana^ Th^na Bhawan of the Muzaffarnagar 
district, is distant 17 miles from the civil station. In 1865, the population 
numbered 4,309 souls, and in 1872 the numbers were 4,170, chiefly Musalmdns. 
The soil is light, sandy and porous, and grows, to the west, rice, and in the spring, 
wheat. There are a few mango groves. The Krishni nadi forms the drainage 
line and flows about three miles to the west, and on the east a canal channel 
affords some irrigation. Gpod drinking-Vater is obtained from masonry w>§Us 
which give a level ot twenty feet from the surface in high ground. The site 
lies within an old fort still surrounded by a ditch which retains much stagnant 
water. The people have suffered much from sickness, and here, as elsewhere, 
much attention is required to perfect the sanitation of the village. Fever and 
small-pox are the principal diseases, and occasionally cholera when epidemic in 
the district. There is a market-day every Wednesday. Formerly Loh4ri was 
a thriving town, it is now little better thqn a respectable agricultural village. 

Mausubpur, a village in parganah Eh4tauli of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 8 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 numbered 
2,450 souls and in 1872 there were 2,767 inhabitants. Mansdrpnr is an agri- 
cultural village on a low site surrounded by rice ancT sugar-cane cultivation, 
and with numerous water-holes from which the earth for constructing the vil- , 
lage huts have been taken. The water level in the wells varies from ten to 
eighteen feet from the surface with a depth of fifteen feet. A large water-hole 
on the west known as the jhil” leaves a large surfiioe of mud expos^ daring 
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iho hot weather which forms a pregnant source of fever. Mansurpur is named 
after Sayyid Mansur, the son of KhAnjahdifTihanpuri, who received the par- 
ganah m^dgir from Shdhjah&n* 

MtuXNPUB, a town in parganah Bhuma Sambalheta of the Muzaffamagar 
district, is distant 20 miles from, the civil station of Muzaffarnagar. The popu- 
lation in 1^53 was 5,674 and irf 1865 was 6,043. In 1872 there wore 5,924 in- 
habitatitSjOf whom 3,883 were Hindus (1,895 females) and 2,041 were Masalmans 
(971 females). The Chaukiduri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872 
supported a village police numbering 21 men of all grades at a cost of Rs. 1,224 
per annum, besides a staff of scavengers. The total income from all sources 
in 1872-73 was Ks. 3)191, giving an incidence of Re. 0-7-4 per head of the 
population and Rs. 2-14-9 per house. During the same year the number of 
houses assessed was 936, and the expenditure was Rs. 2,409. There is a first- 
class police-station and a post-office here. The Sayyids of Miranpur are des- 
cendants of Haidar Khan, son of Sayyid S41ar Chhatrauri, for an account of 
whom see the Shstrict notice under “History.” Mir&nput was held by Mr. Palmer 
during the close of the year 1857. On the 4th February, 1858, the Bijnaur 
rebels crossed the Ganges and attached the town. The police-station was burned 
and three men wore killed. On the arrival of troops from Jauli, the rebels 
retreated, covering their rear-guard with a party of 25D mutineer cavalry. A 
little skirmishing took plaee, but with only one man wounded on the British 
side, whilst three rebels were killed and two wore taken prisoners. The rebels 
expected the Sayyid zamindars to join them, but no man of importance did so. 

Morna, a village in parganah Bhukarheri of the Muzaffarnagar district, 
is distant 15 miles from the civil station. The population in 1865 numbered 
8 1(1, and in 1872 there were 1,523 inhabitants. It is a dirtj^ village situated in* 
the midst of a sandy plain, with a great excavation filled with stagnant water 
on the west. The water level in the wells is 40 feet from the surface. Morna 
is celebrated for the manufacture of excellent blankets and a good breed of 
sheep. The Sayyids of Morna belong to the Chhatrauri branch of the Barba 
Sayyids, for an account of whom see the district notice under “History.’* For 
services rendered to Muhammad Shah, members of this ffimily received grants 
of land to the west of the Kali in Cllarthawal. Up to the middle of the last 
century, Morna was the principal town in the parganah, but its proximity to the 
Pathdn fort of Shukartdr was fatal to its security. In 1759 and again in 1772 
Shukartfir was invested by the Marhattas, who made Morna their head-quarters, 
and on their departure reduced it to a small village, which it still remains. 
^Muzaffarnagar, the head-quarters of the Muzaffarnagar district, is situated 
in the parganah of the same name in lat. 29®-28'-10*^« 
opulatlon. and long. 77®-44'. Muzaffarnagar in 1847 had 7,264 

inhabitanti^ in 1858 the numbers were 9,646, and in 1865 they increased to 1(),748. 

94 
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The population in 1872 numbered 10^793 souls/of whom 6,580 were Hindi's 
(2,792 femaleaH, 4,205 were Musahn^ns (1,884 females), and 28 were Obristians. 
Distributing the population amongst the urban and rural classes proper, the 
returns show 113 landholders, 343 cultirators, and 10,337 persons following 
occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 
was 1,327, of which 751 were occupied by Hindus and 567 by Musalmins. 
The number of houses during the same year was 2,646, of which 1,025 were 
built with skilled labour, and of these 757 were occupied by Hindus and 249 
by Musalmdnst Of the 1,631 mud huts in the town, 895 were inhabited by 
Hindis. Taking the male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
we find the following occupations represented by more tha/i fifty male adults : 
Bakers, 51; beggars, 110; blanket-weavers, 85; butchers, 63; cultivators, 255; 
labourers, 736 ; landowners, 78 ; money-lenders, 51 ; porters, 51 ; potters, 74 ; 
servants, 1,330; shop-keepers, 561; shoe-makers, 52; sweepers, 66; and 
weavers, 163. Other occupations common in a small semi- agricultural town 
are also found. The safne returns show only 1,007 males and two females out 
of the whole population as able to read and write. 

• Muzaffaruagar was founded by the son Muzaifar Kh5n Kh4njahdn in the 

Public offices Emperor Shdhjahda about 1 633 A. D. The 

• town itself is closely built and crowded with many 
small lanes having a very narrow roadway. There is a good dispensary, an 1 
the civil surgeon of the district resides here. The other public buildings are 
the district court and tahsiii offices, the jail and schools. There is a telegraph- 
office at the station of the Sind, Panj4b and Dehli Railway, and passenger 
trains communicate twice daily with Meerut to the south and Sah4ranpur to 
the north. # The bench-mark of the Great Trigonometrical Survey* is 
imbedded on the north side of the post-office and near the general mile-post. 
It shows a height of 790*01 feet above the level of the sea. 

^ The people have suffered very much of late years from malarious fever, 

^ . .due partly to the increase of moisture caused by the 

canals and partly to the natural uuhealthiness due to 
inattention to cleanliness and drainage. In 1868, the roads and lanes were 
found to be much broken, $ind holes thut retained the surface drainage water 
and open drains and cess-pools might be seen in every direction. Around the 
town there were many large excavations from which the mud for building 
the usual class of house had been taken and were then jised for latrine {Purposes. 
To these causes and the cultivation of high crops close to the town the sickness 
for which this station was noted in 1868-70 was no doubt partly due. ^ The 
I canal must be charged with the rise in the water-level, but that the other causes 
mentioned .above have contributed their share is shown by the remarkable fall 
in the fever-rate following on the prohibition of the j^owth of high rain-crops 


Sanitation. 
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And the use of irrigation near the town, coupled with the drainage of some of 
the more offensive water-holes. Since 187(7, however, the drainage of the civil 
station and railway buildings has been effected to the Kali nadi with much success; 
several streets have been paved with brick and more attentfon has been paii to 
conservancy arrangements, so that now it can compare favdUrably with most 
towns in the division. A new inarket-place has been built on a waste piece of land 
bordering the high road, and altogether Muzaffarnagar shows a marked improve- 
ment in many respects during the last five years. The encamping-ground for 
troops is situated on the loft bank of the Kali nadi, to the west of the civil sta- 
tion. ^ Muzaffarnagar lies on the military route from Meerut to Landour ; 13} 
miles from Kh&tanli and 15} miles from Deoband., From Khatauli tho road is 
metalled and bridged and tho country is open, level and well cultivateJ ; the, 
road passes from Khatauli over the Ganges canal by a bridge, thence by 
Bhainsi (Ij miles), Naula, Husainpur, Begharazpur, Jakhrauda, Wahalna, 
and Sujru. From Muzaffarnagar tho road is metalled for five miles and 
afterwards is heavy ; leaving the Rurki road at 4 miles, and crossing the Kiili 
nadi by a bridge at 5 miles and thence by Baheri and'^RulAna. Proceeding to 
Rurki, the next stage is Par (1G| miles) ; the road is metalled and bridged 
and passes through a well-cultivated country : it leaves the Sah4ranpur road 
at 4 miles and passes by Sisauna, Ghhapar (9 miles), barla and Phalauda. 

The municipality was established in November, 1872, and comprises a 
committee of twelve members, of whom four are 
Municipality. official and eight are elected by the tax-payers. 

The incidence of the octroi in. 1873r74 was Re. 1-4-7 per head of the popula- 
tion. The following statements show the imports and consumption per head 
and the income and expenditure of the municipality for fwp years ; — 

Statement ehowing import of taxable articles for two years into Muzaffarnagar, 



8n^ xeflnedi 
Ditto unreiliied» 

Ohi, . ... 

Other articles of food,, 
Animals for slaughter, 
Oils and oil-saeds, .. 

£nel, &c 

Building materials, 
Drogs and spices, 


fiuropean and native cloth 
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Statement showing the income and expenditure for two years. 


Receipts. 



Expenditure. 

1873-74. 

1874-76. 


Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs, 

Rs. 

Opening balance 

6,048 

4,817 

Collection, 

... 

1,814 

1,249 

Class I.— Food and drink... 

9,087 

6,696 

Head-office, * 

... 

226 

242 

„ II.— Animals for 

264 

408 

a. Supervision,... 

... 

294 

C. 312 

slaughter. 



b. Original works, 

•tt 

4,176 

4,518 

„ III.— Fuel, &c. 

361 

228 

c. Repairs, 

... 

1,689 

1,625 

„ IV. — Building mate- 

608 

617 

Police, 


2,354 

2,270 

rials. 



Education, 


192 

163 

„ V —Drugs and spices 

617 

611 

Charitable grnnts, 

... 

96 

263 

„ VI. — Tobacco ... 

ssri, 266 

Conservancy, ... 


1,692 

1,606 

ft VII. — ^Textile fabrics 

2,258 

j 1,458 

Rond- watering, 


234 

193 

„ VIll.— Metals 

514 

1 297 

Lighting, 


608 

449 




Miscellaneous,,.. 


6,U09 

8,834 

Total Octroi 

13,880 

1 1,0,480 





Rents 

445 

640 





lilnes 

144| 05 





Founds 

.364; £89 





Extraordinnr}' . ... 

3.076; ... 





Miscellaneous 

134 

235 



V... 


Ti.tal 

23,100 

16,866 

j Total, 


18,293 

16,614 


Muzaffarnagar, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, is bounded on the north by the Sahdranpur district ; on the 
west by parganalis Charthawal and Baghra ; on the east by parganahs Ptir 
Chhapdr and Bhukarheri, and on the south by parganahs Jansath, KhAtauli, and 
Shikdrpur. According to the census of 1872, this parganah had, then, a total 
area of 108 square miles and 416 acres, of which 80 square miles and 173 acres 
were under cultivation. The area assessed to G-overnment revenue dur- 


ing the same year was 92 square miles and 351 acres, of which 67 square 
miles and 390 acresfwere cifltivated, 12 square miles and 339 acres were cul- 
turable, and 12 square miles and 262 acres were barren. The west Kdli nadi 
enters the parganah at Ruhana Buzurg on the north, 
and, running to the south-west, forms for a short dis- 
tance the western boundary and again flows due south. Close to the town of 
Muzafliirnagar, a belt of sandy hillocks runs down the centre of the parganah 
some miles oast of the civil station. On both sides of these hills are some in- 


Gencral appearance. 


ferior bhiir villages in which the sand continually shifts about from place to 
place. The thirteen villages situated to the west of the Edli possess good 
soils in the level uplands, indiflerent land on the slope, and fair flelds for the 
most part along the river. To the south the land is tilled and in part owned 
by Jdts; well-irrigation is general, the farming is careful and masonry wells 
and mango groves abound under the security afforded to the Jits by Mn 
^Thornton’s settlement. The five estates to the north are uninhabited and are 
cultivated by non-resident tenants and possess little level land. Here the Taga 
owners and cultivators have not sunk masonry wells, and oartheA ones are 
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difficult of construction and last but a short time. Altogether, with the excep- 
tion of the Jdt villages of Maulaheri and liuchaira, the estates are of middling 
or inferior quality. East of the Kali, the slope towards the river is much more 
gradual, and towards the west and south, except wherS percolation from the 
canal has water-logged the soil, there is uninterrupted cultivation to the river. 
To the north of the parganaS sand appears and prevails as the eastern boundary 
is approached. At some distance from the boundary the sand rises into the 
high ridge already noticed, and running from north to south diverges to tlio 
west, to form the southern boundary of the parganah. Between the estates 
adjoining this ridge on the west and those lying along the river are ten or 
twelve good estates which obtain a plentiful supply of canal water from the 
right main rajbaha and its four branches which intersect the parganah. Tp ’ 
the east of the sandy ridge are ten estates, eight of w'hich receive a fair supply 
of water from the canal, and altogether in by far the greater portion of the 
parganah the water-supply is good. In forming his assessments, Mr. Cadell 
placed twelve estates in the first class, ton of which^lio between the second-class 
estates on the river and the second-class estates to* the west of tho sand ridge, 
and one lies to the extreme north of the parganah adjoining tho sand ridge 
and another in the extrema south-east Ijorner. The second-class, comprising 
sixteen estates, |is fully irrigated, and in the third class, comprising thirty estates, 
are placed all those in which the water-supply is uncertain. 

• The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made by Mr. E. Thornton 
in 1840 and expired in 1860. The measurements and 
Fiscal history. inspection for the new assessment were completed by 

Mr. H. G. Keene in 1861, and thq assessment itself was roado by Mr. S. N. 
Martin in 1862-63, but this was cancelled by GoverniAent in 1867, and Mr. A. 
Cadell was instructed to make a fresh assessment which was brought to a con- 
clusion in 1873-74. The following statement shows the statistics of these three 
revisions as given by Mr. Cadell:- 
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difierence is mainly in the area held free of revenue. Adding the 7,886 acres 
cultivated in the revenue-free lands, the total cultivated area amounts to 51,413 
acres, or 78*25 per cent, of the total area and 88*5 per cent, of the arable area. 
Of the culturable area 426 acres were under groves in 1874. Omitting the 
revenue-free area, *10 •? per cent, of the culturablo area was uncultivated in 
1871-72 and 89*3 per cent, was under the plough. *Tte progress of irrigation 
between 1840 and 1860 has been most marked in this parganah and has ^had 
a very beneficial effect in increasing the cultivated area and improving tho 
character of the crops sown. In 1840 there was no irrigation from canal,, 
whilst in 1861-82 the area watered by the Ganges canal amounted to 1 1,662 acres, 
and in 1870-71 this had increased to 15,132 acres. In the cahal-irrigated 
^rpct wells have been almost entirely superseded, and the saving of labour has 
been considerable. In 1862, Mr. Martin estimated the amount of revenue due 
to canal irrigation in this parganah as Rs. 8,830, and Mr. Cadell in 1871 placed 
it at Rs. 20,000, or,* if revenue-free estates be omitted, at Rs. 16,750, giving 
an enhancement of assets equal to about Rs. 2*8« per acre^ The . area entered 
as irrigated by the canal *is naturally much less than the irrigable area, and 
16,000 acres may be taken as the area which can be easily irrigated in ordinary 
seasons, leaving one-third more for the irrigable area, but not watered, which 
falls well in with the estimate of 22,685 acres made by the settlement officer as the 
potwtial area of irrigation for the whole parganah, including revenue-free land. 

The parganah has advanced more from this increase of irrigation than from^ 
Irrigttlon. greater area brought under the plough, and here, 

as in Sahdranpur, its moral effect on the community 
has been remarkable. Mr, Cadell writes A Jdt, a Jhojha or a Gdra can,, 
as there are still in thitf district dry estates enough to show, cultivate with*^ 
almost unsurpassable industry, although even bis sugar-cane is entirely depen- 
dent on the seasons; but with the less industrious castes it is different. In- 
creased certainty of the result gives the required incentive to industry, and 
both on the east and west side of this district there are many Rajput and Gdjar 
communities which have been, comparatively speaking, reformed by what 
without exaggeration appears to be the most effectual civilizing agent at our 
disposal— canal water given flush. Indeed/ when the value of canal irrigation 
is discussed, it might be well to consider, in addition to the inunediate revenue^ 
and the prevention of famine, not only the effect of the canal upon the land- 
revenue, but its influence upon the more unruly classeq. It is at all e^enta 
curious to notice the comparative oblivion into which once notorious commu- 
nities have passed since their estates came under irrigation horn the canal^ 
while their neighbours of the same clan, and the same old habits, but without 
any fresh indqcement to adopt an honest life, have more than upheld their 
ancient evil reputation. In this parganah there were no specially notoriotta 
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communities, but even the* best of the idler classes have benefitted froft the 
increased inducement to industry, and thejbest crops are now grown in fair 
proportions where formerly they were entirely or almost unknown.’* Taking 
the total irrigated area in 1841 as 3,500 acres, there’ has been an increase of 
17,482 acres, or nearly 500 per cent. Nor is the progress in this respect at an 
end, for the decrease sinoe 1883 is partly due to more accurate registration 
and <to the prohibition of canal-irrigation in Muzaffarnagar and in portions of 
the three adjacent townships on sanitary grounds. 

The increase in irrigation to the west of the K41i is really only nominal 
except in the estates to the south. The crop statement 
shows that the area under cold-weather crops has here 
decreased, and that amongst the rain -crops, the acreage of cane, urd and moih 
has fallen off, whilst the area under cotton and Jodr has considerably increased! 
To the east of the river, owing to the canal, the improvement has boen more 
marked and rapid. The area under wheat is somewhat loss, but there is more 
gram, and taking both together their area has increased. The decrease in barley 
and barley mixed with wheat (gojai) is unimportant, iDut the increase in the best 
rain-crops is noteworthy. “ Sugar-cane is now grown in an area 77 per cent, 
in excess of that of 1841 ; the cotton crop has increased by 58 per oent., while 
the reduced extent of grazing-ground, the larger number of cattle required for 
agriculture, and the harder work now taken from them, have necessitated the 
devotion to fodder crops of twice the acreage which was found sufficient thirty 
years ago. But now-a-days sugar-cane is no longer the crop of tho parganah; 
and although higher rent-rates are not generally levied in tliis parganah for 
land under rnunji, or the finer rice, than those which are charged for cane land, 
*aB is the case elsewhere, munji is looked upon a crop of at least equal value 
and importance with cane. Since the opening of the canal rice is generally 
grown on the best land of the estate, and alternates with cane and other valu- 
able crops; and the introduction of munjiinio the upland portion of the parganah 
has no doubt seriously retarded the extension of cane cultivation.” Still the 
millets, charaoteristio of poor land, occupy one-fourth of the total cultivated area. 

Though the parganah has lost several good estates and received several i 
bad ones sinoe Mr. Thornton’s •settlement, a comparison of the percentages 
to the cultivated area of the principal crops in 1841 and in 1871 shows that 
there has been considerable improvement, as the following figures will testify 


• 

M 

Cotton. 

Bjoe. 

ToUl 

khtrif. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

ToMl 

nU. 


H 

m 

■! 

64 

82 

1 

• 

46 

... 

mm 

1 1 

■a 

6T’2 

30-8 

4*2 

48*8 
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Ill 184344 a crop sUtement was prepared for the parganab, and a com- 
parison with it of the statistics of the present revision will show the progress 
made in 30 years. To make the influence of the canal more clear, the villages 
to the west of the Ktil^ are separately entered, and as no distinction was made 
for the revenue-free patches in estates paying^ revenue to Government and 
the revenue-free estate of Sandaoli in 1843-44, tiieir statistics are omitted. 
The fullovving table shows the area under each crop and all the figures ]$bces- 
sary for comparison;— 


nahu 


KhaHf. 


Ckiss.of estates. 

•* 

1 

.d 

a 

s 

o 

a 

o 

O 

JS o 

o « 

Total. 

Siinar- 

cane.- 

g 

6 

Maize. 

tl 

'g 

1 / 

S'g 

5 

Other 

crops. 

Total. 

Assessed estates 
with patches held 
free of revenue, 

1844. 

16,956 

683 

2,298 

1 

1,684 


20,621 

1,809 

940 

1 

38 

616 

2,042 

16,798 

21,143 

Ditto, 1871,... 

ILfiMy 

1,573 

9,166 

1,062 

771 

20,635 

2,814 

1,495 

361 

723 

1,871 

20,770 

1,474 

28/134 

Wholly r cvenue- 
free estates 1844. 

1,649 

97 

m 

il 

... 

2,079 

192 

91 

... 

4 

227 

1,988 

Ditto, 1871,.,. 

1,781 

81 

81 

91 

18 

2,052 

KjE 

118 

16 

6 

78 

1,935 

2,468 

4,179 

Thirteen estates to 
the west of the 

E&U, 1844. 

8,972 

120 

309 

» 

160 


4,651 

885 

210 

... 

97 

664 

2,938 

Ditto, 1871,... 

8,153 

44t 

114 

29 

wm 


267 

313 

239 

471 

247 

3,470 

4,997 

Flfty*nine estates to 
the east of the 

ESM, 1844. 

18,633 

663 

12,811 

1,645 

... 

18,149 

1,616 

821 

38 

423 

2,015 

14,039 

18,952 

Ditto, 1871,... 

13,690 

1,210 

2,182 

l,U4 

691 

18,737 

2,867 

1,300 

138 

258 

1,702 

19,136 



The following statement shows the detailed distribution of the soils 
cultivated area as ascei^ained^at Mr. CadeR’s revision : — 


in the 


Circle. 

IBBIOITBD. 

Dbt. 

Grand 

total. 

Bdrah, 

1st 

rausti. 

2nd 

rausli, 

f 

Total. 

\st 

rausli. 

2nd. 

rausli. 

Bh&r, 

Total. 

1st circle, 





8,969 

829 

642 

1,673 

2,644 

I(,6i3 

2nd „ 

... 



■ESI 

7,224 

1,689 

1,479 

3,138 

mmm 

13,621 

8td „ 

... 


n 


4,793 

‘4,462 

6,886 

6,802 

16,630 

21,443 

Total, 

aa» 

92 

17,868 

3,082 

2,0982 



11,608 

26,495 

46,477 

Mnifi, 

... 

63 

8,893 

637 

mm 

862 


1,699 

3,844 

7,927 

Grand total, 

••• 

145 

2,1261 

8,669 

2,6(66 

Z,332 

6,607 

, 3,200 

29,839 

17404 

Percentage, 

Ml 

0-3 

1 

390 

6-7 

4*6 

13 6 

16*2 

24*8 

6'4 

•.* 


The nominal increase in the cultivated area daring the last thirty years 
amdunts to 6,619 acres, or 16 per cent., of which nearly 2,000 acres is due to 
the lapse of revdnue-free holdings, 1,000 acres to errors in measurement, and 
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2^000 acres to decrease in recent fallow, so that only 1,500 acres, or 4®per 
cent., really represents newly broken-up land. The rates assumed by Mr. 
Cadell for his circles are as follows. : — 


« 1 


Irrigated. 



Dry. 

• 


Circlg. 

't 

Borah. 

rausU. 

2m/ rausli. 

rauali. 

2nd rausli. 

BhUr,. 


Bs. 

Rs. a. 

Bb. a. 

Rs. a. 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a.. 

I8t circle, 

12 

6 12 

4 8 

3 6 

2 4 

1 8 

2nd „ ... 

9 

6 10 

3 12 

3 0 

1 11 

1 9 

3rd „ ... 

6 

4 14 

3 6 

2 10 

1 8 

0 15 

4 


These rates applied to the soils of the previous table give a rental assets of 
Rs. 1,59,823, against Rs. 90,270 in 1841 and Rs. 1,56,467 in 1863, and a 
revenue at half this amount would fall at Bo. 1-11-9 on the cultivated acre, 
against an existing revenue-rate in 1872 of Re. 1-9-0. The revenue actually 
assessed amounted to Rs. 82,160, and came into force from the kharif instalmenta 
of 1873-74. It shows an increase of Rs. 21,980 over the revenue of 1841 and 
of Rs. 10,118 over the revenue of 1863. 

The census of 1872 shows 55 inhabited sites, of which 10 had less than* 

„ , 200 inhabitants ; 12 had between 200 and 500 ; 17 

Population. 

had between 500 and 1,000; 14 had between 1,000 
and 2,000, and one had between 1,000 and 3,000, Muzaffarnagar itself ia 
the only town, in the parganah containing more than 5,000 inhabitants. Tha 
^ settlement records in 1871 show 64' villages, distributed amongst 72 estates, 
of which six villages wore revenue-free and ten were uninhabited. Tha 
total population numbered 48,888 soub (21,962 females) in 1872, giving- 
448 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 32,867 
Hindus, of whom 14,644 were females ; 15,993 Musalindus, amongst whom 7,306 
were females ; and 28 were Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 2,338 Brahmans, of whom 989 were 
females; 338 Rajputs, including 128/emales; 2,952 Baniyas (1,322 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in the other castes ** of 
the census returns, which show a total of 27,239 souls, of whom 12,205 are 
females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Gaur^ 
numbering 2,085 souls" in- 1872; Saras wats numbered 101. The Rajputs be^ 
long for the most part to the Tomar clan (104) and the Baniyas to the Agar» 
w41 (2,198) and Chhoti Saran (711) sub-divisions. Amongst the other castes, 
the most numerous are the Taga (1,271), Budhi, Kah4r, Cham4r (8,432), 
^iya, <^ul4ha, &umh4r, Sondr, Loh4r, Ehahrob, (1,733), J4t (3,861), Banjim 

95 
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(5firi), Gujar (466), and Saini (1,754) castes.* The Masalmdns comprise' 
13,322 Shaikhs and 1,722 Sayyids. The statistics of the distribution of the 
area amongst the land-owning classes are given in the district notice. Former- 
ly almost the entire «patganah belonged to Sayyids, with a small sprinkling of 
G4ras, Tagas, and Gtijars. At the present time the Sayyids hold only one- 
fburth of the entire revenue-paying area, besides large revenue-free grants, and 
have given place to Mahiijaus, Bohras, and the Marhal Naw4b of KarnaU* The 
tenures are for the most part pattiddrij with the shares divided into fractions 
of a bigha. In thirty- two of the best estates the cultivating castes are principally 
Jdts ; in nine, GAras ; in three, Sainis, and in throe, Gtijars, with a few Brahmans, 
Rajputs and Tagas. Cultivating proprietors occupy one-fifth of the cultivated 
area ; occupancy cultivators, two-6fths ; and tenants-at-will^ the remainder. 

< The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 342 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 3,103 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 1,455 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani- 
mals, or goods ; 5,811 in agricultural operations ; 2,465 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal There were 4,019 persons returned as labourers 
and 318 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 548 as landholders, 13,495 as cultivators, 
and 34,845 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly* imperfect, show 1,936 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 26,926 souls. 

This parganah was originally known by the name of Sarwat, from the village 
of that name lying about half a mile to the west of 
History. Muzaff arnagar, where the remains of some 

extensive brick foundations are still to be seen. Shortly after his accession to 
the throne, Shu.hjah4n bestowed parganahs Eh4tauliand Sarwat in jdgir on Say- 
yid Muzaffar Kbdn Kh4njab4ii of Bihdri, whose son took some lands from Sujru 
or Ehusa Ehera, and uniting them with Sarwat (about 1633 A.D.) called 
the new town, after his father’s name, Muzaffarnagar. The parganah gradually 
extended by additions from Bbukarheri, J4nsath, Baghra, Oharthdwi^I, P4r 
Chhapar, and the neighbouring districts, until it held 44 villages inhabited by 
the Sayyid followers of the jdgirddr, and 20 more villages were added at the 
settlement under Regulation IX. of 1 833. In 1841-42, four villages, assessed 
at Bs. 3,005, were received from Deoband in the Saharanpur district, and in 
1854-55 further changes took place. Immediately before the Britidi pocapatioq 
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Ae parganah was held on a fixed revenue by the Marhal ohieftain, afterwards 
Naw&b of Karnal, and whose possessions heie were subsequently exchan^ for 
grants to the west of the Jumna. Of the 58 revenue-paying villages informa* 
tibo exists regarding the assessment imposed at shccesajve settlements on 29 
villages of the old parganah of Muzaifarnagar, on 13 villages received from Bhu- 
karheri, and on two added from Fur Ciihapar. The assessment of the first 23 
estafes for 1208 or J.800.01 A.D., amounted to Bs. 18,089; for the 
remaining years the figures are given below : — 



These figures are in a few instances in the second, fourth and fifth periods 
conjectural, but on the whole they may be looked on as tolerably correct, though 
they do not profess to give the exact averages of the periods during which pro- 
gressive assessments were levied. This statement and the figures for each 
village combine to show,” writes Mr. Oadell, that the estates in this parganah 
have all along been moderately assessed. In many cases, indeed, the assessments 
would appear throughout to have been extremely low, even in those estates 
which are cultivated by old communities which hjjld thbir own throughout the 
long period of anarchy which preceded the British occupation. Elsewhere, thq 
most remarkable features of its fiscal history are the enormous assessments which 
appear to have been levied from the strong cultivating communities, and the 
marked rise in the assessment of estates which, before the pacification of the 
country, were carelessly cultivated, if tilled at all. I’he estates, comparatively ^ 
speaking, most heavily assessed throughout the period are those immediately 
in the neighbourhood of Muzaffamagar itself, and those in which the revenue 
has advanced least are the estates on either bank of the river which have not 
received canal water, or in which the opening of the canal has conferred the 
least Tbenefit, or by percolation in the lower lands has caused the greatest m-: 
jury. Taking the parganah, as a whole, the enhancement of the land-revenue 
has been gradual and moderate; and the revenue of the twenty-three estates, 
the history ofcwhioh is known from the beginning of the century, has inoreyed 
only 40 par cent, in the fifty years which elapsed between the British ocenpatipft 
and Ae.construction of the Ganges canal. It is not improbable that the 
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revenae assessed by the Marhattas was not always very punctaally levied^ 
c but there were collected, in addition to the revenue, some or all of no less than 
eleven distinct cesses, which appear to have had a place in the revenue system 
of our predecessors, drregular demands, too, were no doubt more numerous 
and more importadt than they are now ; and, above all, the country was in a 
state of the utmost insecurity, was in constant danger from marauders whose 
frequent incursions, besides inflicting other and more important injuries on the 
people, seriously interfered with agriculture, by keeping the population massed 
together in towns and large villages, instead of being scattered in a manner 
necessary for effective agriculture in small villages and hamlets. Since the 
beginning of the century, too, improved communications have accompanied 
‘ increased security, population has been largely added to, and prices, which were 
famine prices seventy years ago, are now little, if at all, above the average. In- 
dependently, therefore, of the construction of the canal, the assets of the par- 
ganah might have* been expected to show a large increase, which successive 
reductions of the proportion of the rental taken by the State could *not prevent 
Government from sharing;” 

Transfers, comprising 27 per cent, of the total area, took place between 
Changes in proprietary and 1860 (18,356 acres), and from 1862 to 1871 . 

rights. eight per cent, more changed hands (5,481 acres). 

That this was not due to over-assessment is shown by the prices given. In the 
case of private transfers of portions of estates during the first period the 
prices fetched amounted to 25 times the land-revenue, and in the latter 
period 15 times, or Rs. 11-3-0 and Rs. 20-6-3 per acre respectively. 
In the case of transfers by public sale, the proportion of the sum realized 
to the annual Governihent Remand increased slightly in the second period, 
whilst the average p^ice per acre rose from Rs. 7-7-9 to Rs. 12-9-11 per 
acre, or by over 67 per cent. Even with reference to the land which still 
remains to the Sayyids in this pargauah, the changes have been groat. The 
poorer owners have given way, and land, even among Sayyids, is accumulat- 
ing in a few hands. The remaining proprietory be^des the communities noticed 
^ above, are of various castes, but their holdingEr^arb sniall and unimportant. The 
fact that so many of the podrer proprietory have ceased to hold land in the par- 
ganah has done a good deal to facilitate the work of assessment. No considera- 
tion, however excessive in assessment, can save Sayyid owners from the inevit- 
able result of reckless extravagance, but assessments are pften kept downVhen 
the family which owns the land is, although from causes altogether distinct 
from the incidence of the Government demand, on the brink of ruin. Now, 
bo^eever, nearly all the best estates are owned by capitalists who have been 
fortunate in their investments, and whose incomes have been increased without 


' 11 Rev. Uep. (N. S.), 10, 
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effort on their part; while ’the poorer Sayyids hold on in townships which, 
owing to want of water and poverty of soil, require, independently of the cir- ^ 
cumstances of the owners, most cautious treatment. , The cultivating brother** 
hoods, again, have contrived to preserve their proprietajy rights only in tho 
worst portion of the parganah, so that altogether the proprietors who require 
special consideration own, aimost without exception, tho land which on account 
of fts natural quality, or by reason of increasing deterioration, requires the most 
cautious and lenient treatment.*' 

The population in 1853 was 45,642 ; in 1865 was 49,518, and tho figures 
for 1872 have already been given. These show a 
popSatioV* decrease in considerable increase between 1853 and 1865, and 
a decrease between 1865 and* 1872. Tho statistics,* 
however, of Jansath and of other pargauahs go to show that there is not 
necessarily any connection between canal- irrigation and a decreasing popu- 
lation, and Mr. CadelFs examination of the statistics for this parganah 
confirms this view, for amid all the conflicting ideas to which the figures 
for this parganah might possibly give rise, there is one indisputable fact 
that, with one trifling exception (Sikhara), tho population has fallen off in 
every village in this parganah which is not watered from the canal. In 
the nine villages to the west of the Kali, population decreased by over 
one thousand in the seven years 1865-72, but though they did not escape tho 
epidemic fever which has raged in tho district since 1867, the diminution in 
numbers is due more to drought than to disease. A similar falling off 
may be noticed in almost every village in which tho area under cultiva- 
tion is very seriously diminished iu a year of drought. In such seasons 
* owners and occupancy tenants cling to the land, but 4ess* permanent residents 
emigrate to tracts where irrigation is more plentiful and population is insuffici- 
ent; and such tracts lie almost entirely beyond the boundary of this parganah. 
To the east of the Kdli, population has slightly increased, and here, on the whole, 
villages with defective drainage have suffered, or at least the population has 
not substantially increased. “ But there are othere of this class in which the 
population has increased Sl*a-*^rked manner. Plentiful irrigation, where net 
combined with specially’ defective drainage, does not, it is clear, retard the 
increase of population even in estates which, occupied by strong cultivating* 
communities, ca ^ hold out the prospect of employmeut, but not of laud, to • 
new-comers. The most rapid increase of all has taken place in the sparsely- 
populated estates, in which canal-irrigation and high cultivation are making 
more or Jess rapid progress, and of late years the increase has, it would 
seem, taken place within the parganah, and is not due to immigration from 
without. Tho falling off in the agricultural population since 1852 is probably 
entirely due to a difference in the classification, day-labourers having been, in 
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1865 and 1872, classed as nop-agrioaltural ; and the statistics of popa- 
.lation, as far as tliey are available, show that daring the nineteen years 
tiiat have passed since 1852 a steady decrease in the population of the dry 
tract to the west of the E&li river, and a steady increase in the population 
of the canal-irrigated tract to the east of the river— an increase, however, 
which has been very materially checked by the* very severe fever epide- 
mic which was so fatal in this parganah in 1867 <and the two subsequent 

t, • 

years. 

Fur ChhapXr, a parganali in the MuzafFarnagar tahsil of the Muzaffarna- 
gar district, is bounded on the north by the Sah&ranpur district, on the 
south-west and south by parganahs MuzafFarnagar and Bhukarheri, and on 
th^ east by parganah 6ordhanpur. According to the census of 1872, this 
parganah had, then, a total area of 93 square miles and 544 acres, of which 
66 square miles and 557 acres were under cultivation. The* area assessed 
to Government revenue during the same year was 89 square miles and 543 
acres, of which 63 square ihiles and 249 acres were cultivated, *10 square 
miles and 486 acres were cielturaMe, and 15 square miles and 448 acres were 


Parganah Pur Chhapdr lies in the north-east of the district and is the most 
northerly of the parganahs of the Ganges canal tract. 

General appearance. i i . 

If, as has been recommended, the six estates situated 
in the alluvial land lying between the Sol^ni and the Ganges be transferred to 
the Gordhanpur parganah, the Soluni river will form the eastern boundary of 
the parganah. To the west of the Soldni runs the Ganges canal, and from Godhna 
on the canal, a belt of sandy hillocks runs south-west and bifurcating at Sim- 
arthi, which they completely surround, and thence running, southwards, enter * 
the Bhukarheri and MuzafFarnagar parganahs. Occasionally these lines of 
sand unite to form a ridge, but, as a rule, they consist of a series of hillocks 
varying in size and shape with the force and direction of 4;he wind. Amidst 
them, hollows are to be found where water lodges and is retained, and which 
add much to the fertility of this sandy tract. From the main chain of hillocks, 
branches spread out in every direction and gradually fade into the ordinary 
level of the country. To the east of these ridges lies the extensive sandy 
* plain extending northwards from Bhukarheri. This sandy tract commences 
to the north in the Sah&ranpur district, and can be traced southwards through 
Meerut, Bulaudshahr, and Aligarh into the Eta district.^ Although the 
parganah compares favourably with the parganahs adjoining it on the south, 
in the proportion of land under the plough, it is very distinctly in- 
ferior in natural fertility, and though it has excellent facilities for irrigat^on^ 
owing to the prevalence of sand, the proportion of irrigation to cultivation is less 
' i The chief authonty for tlila notice is Hr. CadelFB M.8* report. 
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‘tiban tutkal. Indeod, there are few really good villages in the pargaoab^^and 
64*75 per cent, of the cultivated area and aistill larger proportion of the total 
area is either sand -or sandy loam. Before the introduction of the canal, water 
was found at a depth of 60 feet in the west and of lOQ feetiin the eastern portion 
of ibe parganah, so that the cost of wells (Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 3^000) and the cost 
of drawing water precluded irrigation except in the case of garden lands, and 
even ijfxen only to a small extent. The absence of water for drinking purposes 
has interfered, though to a less exteut than in Bhukarheri, with the cultivation of 
the land overlooking the Ganges khddir. 

Six villages in the Sol4ni kb4Iir to the east of that river which belonged 

The SolSal villagsfl ^ parganah have been added to the swamp affected 

villages of Gordhanpiir and are held under direct ma- 
nagement. On either side of the canal the lands in the khddira of the riven} 
have become seriously deteriorated. On the West Kdl^river the injury, though 
great, is limited in extent, but along the Soldni the results of percolation have 
been more destructive. From north to south all the fields, except the very highest 
and sandiest below the uplands, have been injured, and cultivation has fallen from 
1,470 acres in 1841 to 836 acres in 1871. The lossibas not ended here, for, in 
the area now under cultivation, the best crops have almost disappeared. Cane 
is grown only in one village and cotton and rice hs^ve smaller areas and are 
more uncertain, whilst the old rice-lands have given place to a reed-grown swamp. 
The water-shed of the parganah is the high bank overlooking the Ganges valley, 
along which the canal runs. The general slope of the country is towards the 
south and east, but the drainage is interrupted by natural obstacles in the shape of 
sand-ridges and by artificial hindrances in the shape of rajbahas, and the sand 
^ id)Sorbs so miioh moisture that very little of the rain-fall in the uplands escape 
from &e parganah. The water-level has now risen to 20* feet from the surface 
in the west and lower portion of the parganah and to from 50 to 60 feet from the 
sprfeoe in the high land along the water-shed. In many respects the parganah 
/'Is very similar to Bhukarheri, but still somewhat inferior. It has more sand^ 
less irrigation^ a smaller population to tiie square milk, and on the whole a lower 
standfird of cultivation. On tiie other hand, there is the same large percentage 
of ftftnd and a general similarity in soil and cultivation. In the castes of C 11 I 4 
tivators there is a resemblance, though this parganah has more Tagas and 
fewer J4ts and the Gi^ars are better. The absence, too, of a resident cultivating 
communily along the high bank overlooking the Ganges valley is less felt than 
in Bhukarheru • 

The settlement u nde r Begnlation IX. of 1833 was made by Mr. E. Thornton 
. in 1840-41 and expired in 1861. The revision was 

ViseKlhislory. g 1862^68, but this wii 

oaneelled, and Mr. A. Cadell was.directed to rerise the assessments made bjr 
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Mr. Martin. The following statement shows the statistics of each period accord-' 
ing to Mr. CadeH : — 
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The upland figures for 1841 and 1863 exclude the area of the six swamp- 
affected estates in the Solan! valloj and include the area of the upland por- 
tion of the parganah, together with the lowlands of the nine villages which 
stretch into the Ganges valley and of the'two which are bounded by the West 
Kali river. This loR^and ai^a is distinguished from the area of the upland pro- 
per in the figures for 1872. The returns show that 92 per cent, of the assessable 
area is under the plough, 0*5 per cent, under groves, 6 per cent, is oulturable 
waste, and 1*5 per cent, is recent fallow. Mr. Martin, in his report, remarks 
that he could not recommend any increase to the land-revenue except in villages 
where the sandy area had decreased owing to better cultivation, or where 
the hollows in the sandy ridges had increased so as to contain more water and 
render the land more fertile. Again in 1865 he writes : — 1 have now had two 
years’ experience of the settlement of this parganah, and I can confidently say 
it is neither too light nor severe.” Notwithstanding this strong expression 
of opinion a revision was ordered. Mr. Cadell’s assessment extended to 55 
villages forming 57 mahdls or estates, of which 8 were placed in the first or 
best class, 27 in the second, and 22 in the third. Six of the first-class estates 
lib in the rio|i tract through which the metalled road to Pfir runs, and to the 
west of the main sand ridge which intersects the parganah. This tract te 
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separated from the ridge by a belt of second-class villages, but two of its 
villages, Khdi Khera and Baaera, extend intft the sandy plain bn the east and 
considerably increase the average of sand in the circje. The second class is 
inferior in its crops, soils and cultivators, and in the lfhird®olass the cultivated 
area comprises 82*5 per cent of sand. The following statomeJnt gives the soil 
areas of the cultivated area 'of the parganah in 1872 :■ -Taking the parganah 
as a Whole there is almost equal quantities of loam, sandy loam and sand. The 
first is completely irrigated and irrigation covers about one-half of the second. 

In the matter of crops, the kkarif crops cover 57*25 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, and amongst them cane occupies 5*2 per cent. ; cotton, 4*3; 
munji or fine rice, 7*2 ; dhdn or coarse rice, 2*3 ; wrd, 7*7, and 6d/m, 15*3 per 
cent. In the rabi^ wheat covers 25*3 per coct. of the total area ; barley, 8*3 
percent. ; and pojat or mixed wheat and barley, 7*2 per cent., exclusive of dofadi 
or extra cultivation. Mnnji occupies 15 per cent, of the irrigated area, and 
cane only 10 per cent. In 1841 the prevalence of sand and the absence of 
any means oi^ artificial irrigation were the characterifiKics of tho traot^ but since 
then the progress has been immense — from 53 acres in 1841 to 20,000 acres in 
1871, or including irrigation in revenue-free estates to 21,180 acres, of which 
21,009 acres were irrigated from the canal. In 1868-69 the canal -irrigated 
area rose to 24,852 acres, but in 1872-73 it fell to 11,481 acres. 1868-69 was 
a year of remarkable drought and 1872-73 was a year of more than average rain- 
fall, so that a mean between the two years, or about 15,000 acres, will show tlio 
average area irrigated, and adding one- third to this, the irrigable area. Tho par- 
ganah was prosperous under the old settlements, and though the transfers amount- 
ed to 16 percent, of tho total area, the^ were chiefly duo to tho pressure of the 
Wessment in and the misfortunes of a very few villages, and have been principal- 
ly from one class to members of the same class. Of 1,499 acres transferred by 
Tagas, only 334 acres have gone to other castes, and tho largest and most heavily 
assessed estates in the parganah are still, as of old, almost entirely in the hands 
of the Taga brotherhoods, who in one capacity or another have all along had 
the management of them. Even Gdjars have done well, and the only communities 
that have lost a great portion of their lands are the J&ts of Basera and Tughlakpur. 
The J4ts, too, since the introduction of^ the canal, have commenced to recover 
their ancient position. The rent-rates assumed by Mr. Cadell were as follows • 
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^These rent-rates gave a general average for the whole parganah of Bs.* 
11-7-3^ per acreP for WraA or garden land; Rs. 5-8-5 1 for wet loam or first- 
class rauBli ; Bs. 2-14-8| for dry loam ; Rs. 3-12-3J for wet sandy loam or 
second-class raaWi /^Re.t 1-14-1 J for dry sandy loam, and Re. 1-2-7} for 
hk&r or sand. .These were generally the rates assumed for Bhnkarheri, 
The application of these rates to the soil areas gave a rental assets of Rs. 1,31,766, 
orRs. 12,872 in excess of the rental assumed in 1863 and R% 46,375. in t3xcess 
of the assets assumed in 1841. The increase to the assets, therefore, assumed 
by the new rent-rates sibce 1841 is one of more than 52 per cent., a degree 
of progress which seems to be in no respect excessive when the improvement 
of cultivation, the rise in prices, and, above all, the enormous increase of 
irrigation are considered. The . assessment actually made in the upland 
“amounts to Rs. 69,550, which came into force from 1873-74, and gives an 
increase of Rs. 10,948 over the revenue of 1841 and of Rs. 10,300 over the 
revenue of 1863. ^ The revenue of the six lowland villages has been raised 
from Rs. 80 to Rs. 250 in 1281 fadi (1873-74 A.D.) The extension of irri- 
gation to nearly the whole of the naturally good land leaves any further 
improvement to be looked for in the careful cultivation of the poorer land, 
which requires a larger population than the existing one to give the labour and 
manure necessary to bring it to the state in which irrigation becomes remunera- 
tive. The irrigation of sand makes in ordinary years but little difference ia 
the outturn, and does not repay the cultivator, who can only resort to it in 
seasons of drought, when the rise in price doubles the value of the crop and straw, 
while the important item, of water-rate remains unchanged. During every 
season of drought, therefore, an important area is watered, which is not again 
irrigated until the e|;ceptional condition^ are renewed. The culturable waste^ 
too, leaves little margin fo^ extension, and the improvement in this direction 
must continue, as it has been, in the direction of substituting the better for the^ 
inferior props. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Fiir Ohhap^r contained 44 
inhabited villages, of which nine had less than 200 inha» 

Population. bitants ; 22 had between 200 and 500 ; five had between 

500 and 1,000 ; four had between 1,000 and 2,000; two had between 2,000' 
and 3,Q00, and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show 
that, in 1863, there were 62 estates on the register and 60 villages, of which 16 
were uninhabited. The total population in f872 numbered 33,02fi souls 
(14,969 females), giving 351 to the square mile. Clarified according to reli- 
gion, there were 23,717 Hindus, of whom 10,600 were females and 9,309^ 
Musalm^ns, amongst whom 4,869 were females. Distributing the ‘Hmdu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,446 Brahmans, 
of whom 1,099 were females; 76 Rajputs, including 30 females ; 1,458 Baniyaa 
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(651 feiiiRles) ; ^whilst the ^eat mass of the populatk>ii is included in the 
ether castes” of the census returns, which, show a total of 19,742 souls, • of 
whom 8,850 are females. The principal Brahman sub-division found in this 
parganah is the Qaur, numbering 1 ,432 souls in 1872.^ The Baniyas belong to 
the great Agarw&l (1,432) sub-division, and amongst the other castes the most 
numerous are the Taga (2„630), Kah&r, Chamar (6,201), Garariya, Juldha, 
Eun|||i&r, Son'ir, Jogi, M41f, Kbdkrob, Jat (1,592), BanjAra and Giijar (2,124). 
The principal landholder in the parganah is the money-lender of Chhap&r, 
whose ancestors were formerly in the service of the Landhaura Raja. Tte 
descendants of Rdmday^l, the Gdjar Raja, have now only two estates in 'the 
north and a portion of Basera. The Shaikhs of Rajnpur still retain one village 
and n })ortiQn of •another, which is, bit by bit, falling into the hands of the 
J4t cultivators. The Shaikhs of Pur and the Tagas and Jdts fairly hold their * 
own, and their losses to the money-lenders occurred during the early days of 
British rule, before the rights of village communities had been formally ac- 
knowledged. The Shaikhs of Pur, however, stiU maintain the evil reputation 
which they earned in former days when the uncertain produce of their land 
gave some excuse for dilatory payments. The predominant classes amongst 
the agriculturists are J4ts, Tagas, Brahmans, and Sonars. The Tagas and 
J&ts ai:e found in groups of villages, all claiming descent from a common ances- 
tor, and these are also the best villages. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occapationi. population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 343 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,582 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &(J*; 60^ 5a commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the ccfnveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 4,894 in agricultual operations; 1,624 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,224*persons returned as labour- 
ers and 201 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 1,310 as landholders, 11,562 as 
cultivators, and 20,154 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 575 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
18,057 souls. • 

VAr OhhapAr is one of the old Akbari parganahs and formerly bore the 
name of Chhap^r-Ehuda from the village of Khuda, which is still in existence 
in the west of the parganah. Similarly, under the Hindfis, Shik4rpur bore the 
name of £h vdi from the village of the same name still inexistence, ikxtj 
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years ago, however, a celebrated person named Kdzi Nizdm came here and settled ' 
at and since then the name of Pdr Ohhapdr, or Eazi-ke-Fdr, has become 
" common. The kaimngo, according to Mr. Martin, 
professes to trace a line of Hindu Hajas here for 4,181 
years, and the Mnsalm&a 'occupation dates from the twelfth century. The 
present parganah ds made up of 27 villages belonging to the old parganah of 
Pur ; 25 from the absorbed parganah of Nurnagar 5 4 from Bhukarberi ; one 
from Deoband, two from Manglaur in the Sah4raapur district, and one from 
Jauli. In 1840-41 two villages were transferred from Ptii* to Deoband and 
three to Manglaur. Pur lies to the north of the tract occupied by the Sayyids4u 
the seventeenth century, and does not appear to have been appropriated by any 
of the powerful residents of the district until it was obtained by the Junsath 
Sayyids when they rose to supremo power in the reign of Farrukhsiyar. After 
fhe ruin of its Sayyid masters this tract was included in the Bawani mabdl, and 
eventually fell into the hands of Raja Rdmdayal of Landhaura, in whose posses- 
sion it remained until his death in 1813. The mukarari of the Raja th^n lapsed, 
and Mr. Chamberlain made^a settlement with the village communities them- 
selves at a more than average rate. At the next settlement, the high demand 
seems to have been maintained, and this parganah, which had the good fortune 
to escape, as a whole, the scourge of public sales, came under the ruinous 
system of farm. ’’ The oppression, however, of the principal farmer. Shaikh 
Ealan (see Sahdranpur district, Gazetteer, II., p. 212), led to the cancelmeut 
of the farm, and the village proprietary bodies were once more admitted to 
engagements. 

Here, even more than elsewhere, the townships owned by cultivating bro- 
therhoods were from the beginning highly assessed, and the demand seems to have 
been specially high in^hose estates in which the rights of the new zammddrs 
were least decided. In not a few of the estates comprising the old mukarari there 

were no long established communities. The Sayyids had 
Fiscal arrangements. i j j* jiu a 'j 

become owners, the Gujars had dispossessed the Sayyids, 

and there wore no owners «left. In one estate, the instructions , to settle with 
the residents wore so faithfully carried out that even the Chamdrs re- 
ceived their shares; in another, a J4t colony which can even now count 
^ no more than five generations since the original immigrants settled round 
the Sayyid fort, received a splendid property, and people who had no 
rights were thought to be left well enough ofi frith the small percentage 
left them by assessments, which even now that the v^lue of the land has 
been nearly doubled cannot under the present rules be sensibly enhanced. 
The successive assessments up to 1841 remained at practioally the same 
amount except in the two villages of For and Purai, and exoliading these and the 
resuDied revenue-free estates the total increase, since 1813 has hardly amounted 
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to two thousand rupees, still. the original heavy assessment has not in itself been 
felt as intolerably severe, and with the introduction of the canal the vilfligos 
began to recover themselves rapidly. One result of the high incidence of the 
demand deserves notice, and that is the improvement that has taken place in the 
condition of the tenantry. In a dry tract, assessed to close upon the average assets, 
the landholder must adopt a conciliatory policy towards his teifknts and use every 
means to induce them to aid him in bearing the burden of taxation. In many 
villages tenants are found holding at rates little above the revenue demand, and 
cases occur where the whole management of the estate and the proprietary rights 
have fallen into the hands of a few pushing members of tiio brotherhood, the 
remainder, from fear of responsibility, having allowed themselves to drift into 
the position of m^re tenants holding at specially favourable rates. In nearly 
every respect, the history of the parganah, in recent times, has been one of gr^- ‘ 
dually increasing prosperity. There has been comparatively fewer transfers of 
proprietary right and less strife and litigation than elsewhere between landlord 
and tenapt, and it only wants a rapidly increasing population, which is essential 
to agricultural prosperity, to be in the enjoyment of every advantage that a tract 
naturally deficient in good land and manure can pbssess. The district notice 
gives the distribution of the area amongst cultivators and proprietors and their 
castes. 

PifR, a village in parganah Pur Chhapar of the* M iizaffamagar district, also 
known as Kazi-ke-Piir, is distant 16| miles from the civil station. The popu- 
lation in 1872 numbered 4,356 souls. Pur contains some good brick-built houses 
and a good masjid; The inhabitants are chiefly Shaikhs, An old well situated 
in the village contained 36 feet in depth of water at 20 feet from the surface 
Jn 1868 ; before the opening of the canal there was only 12 feet of water in the 
same well at a depth of 44 feet from the surface.* j Fe^r has been rife here for 
some years. The centre of the village site is somewhat rafted, but still there 
are large excavations filled with stagnant water around, and no arrangements 
have been made for drainage. Act XX. of 1856 (the Chaukiddri Act) is in 
force, and supported a village police numbering 15 men of all ranks in 1872 at 
an annual cost of Rs. 864, The total income during 1872-73 amounted to 
Bs. 2,138, giving an incidence of Re, 0-5-1 per head of the population and 
Re. 1-9-8 per house. The number of houses assessed was 865 and the expen- 
diture was Rs. 1,532. It has a good encamping-ground, and supplies and water are * 
plentiful. There is a kecond-class police-station, a post-office and a school 
here. Pur lies on the route from Meerut to Rurki, and is distant 15 f miles from 
the latter town. The road from Muzafiarnagar to Pur is described under the 
former town. From' Piir t6 Rurki the road is metalled and bridged and passes 
through a fairly oidtivated oonhiiy. The Ghinges canal is crossed by abridge at 
7 miles, near Manglaur* Pdr in Jhanjhdna is 25 miles from Muzaffamikgar* 
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Bajfur EalaN) a village in parganah Bhiima of the Mozaffarnagar district' 
is ^stant 22 miles from the civil stotion. The population in 1865 numbered 
1,500 souls, and in 1872 there were 1,418 inhabitants, principally J4ts. The 
houses are built of mud, much crowded together, and the lanes are narrow, tor- 
tuous, and uneven. Nnm&rous excavations exist on all sides, and these exhibit 
much mud in the hot weather. The water in wells is 17 feet from the 
surface. The country around is sandy, but is irrigated from a distributary, 
running close to the site. 

Sambalubra, a village in parganah Bhiima Sambalhera of the Muzaffar- 
nagar district, is distant 18 miles from the civil station. The population in 
1872 numbered 2,018 souls. The houses are scattered over the site, surround-* 
ing the one good brick-built house of the Musalmdn proprietor. The country 
' around is sandy, and there are low sand-hills close by. In the adjoining village 
of Mahmudpur is a brick fort with high corner towers. The drainage and 
cleanliness of this village appear to be neglected. There is little irrigation, and 
the water in the wells stood at 30 feet from the surface in March, 18^8. The 
Sayyids of Sambalhera belohg to the Chhatrauri clan of the B6rha Sayyids, for 
an account of whom see the district notice under History.” 

ShXhpur, a village in parganah Shik4rpur of the Muzaffarnagar district, is 
distant 13 miles from the civil station on the Budh^na road. The population 
in 1872 numbered 3,371 sohls. There is a second-class police-station and post- 
office here. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force in Shdhpur and sup- 
ports a village police numbering nine men at a cost of Rs. 528 a year. The 
total income from all sources in 1872-73 was Rs. 1,061, giviug an incidence of 
Be. 0-4-4 per head of the population and Es. 3-13-7 per bouse. During the same 
year the number of houses assessed was 256 and the expenditure was Rs. 1,1 03. 

* Sh4mli, a town in gargan^ Sh^nili of the Muzaffarnagar district, is distant 
.24 miles from Mucaffiamagar. Shamli, in 1847, had a population numbering 
8,447 souls, in 1853 the numbers were 1 1,816, and in 1865 they were 9,728. 
In 1872 there were 9,177 inhabitants,' of whom 7,158 were Hindds (3,292 
females) and 2,01 9 were Uusalmans (848 females). Shdmli is situated in 
lat, 29®-26'-45'' and long. 77®-21'-10'^. Francklin^ writing in the last 
century, describes Sh&rali as a town two miles in circumference, which con- 
^ The site handsome houses both of brick and stone. 

> ' The streets interact each other at right angles and 

have separate gates at their entrances, which at^ night are shut for tho 
security of the inhabitants. At Shdmli is a large bazar and a mint where 
money used formerly to 1>e coined. But the trade of this place, like many 
others in the Doab, is now much on the decline, and with the ' exception of 
a few coarse cloths, the manufactures are at a stand. In its present sli^te, the 
Life of George ThonuMi, es. 
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villagn attached to the parganah of Sh&mli yield a revenue of about Be. 50,()00} 
though in the flourishing ixmes of the empire il was &r more oonsiderabla.’* 

» There are now a good number of brick-built houses, but the only good street ia 
the bazar, which W a fine row of shops on either side, ‘ The site is very low and 
even bears the character of a depression in the general level, of the surround- 
ing country. 'The consequence of this is that water in the wells in some places 
is asilow as four feet from the surface and in others ten feet In the rains, water 
in some places stands almost at the surface and is unfit for drinking. The soil 
is mostly tenacious with a good deal of clay in parts. Chan or fodder is 
the principal rain-crop, and in the spring wheat is chiefly grown. There are 
numerous clumps of mango trees to the north and north-west of the town. The 
eastern Jumna ca&al runs dose to the town on the west, and there is a canal , 
..hantiAl on the east. The town of Sh&mli is remarkably filthy, even in a district’ 
wluohboastsof few clean towns.. On the west and south there area series of 
large shallow water-holes connected by a drainage cut and containing a deep 
deporit of*rown soft mud which is used as a n^nnre. On the north and 
easl is the Gaiida n&la, which has been continued b)r , cutting to the Krishni 
or Karsuni n&la about a mite to the south of the town. This, however, ia of 
little use as there is not sufficient fall to create a current and the cutting is 

usually dioked with rank vegetation, whUst the stagnant water is further do- 

filed by the house drainage from the east. • There is much sickness here and a 
bad smeU proceeds from the mud when exposed to the sun, and from the numer- 
ous refuse heaps to be found in every direction. Dr. Cntolifife, writing in 1868, 
save of theinhabitants : The general, and almost universal, appearance of the 

pwple of Sh&mli was very striking. They looked thm, ill, pallid, cadaverous, 
listless and depressed. There seemed^ be a stillness and a sickly quietude, over 
the people, and the busy hum of voices was abse&t from the bazars. Thy yy 
that sickness from cholera and fever has been very great and general, and that 
about 800 people died during the year. They say that every soul in too tovra 
suflered from malarious fever, which was in some cases intermittent and m 
otom remittent. The latter form was the most fefel. Diarrhoea was a fry 
quentoompUoation,’’ A scheme, however, for deepening and enlarpng tim 
bed of the n&la above mentioned has now (1875) been taken m hand. It i* 
roughly estimated to cost two lakhs’of rupees. Meanwhile the lower part of 
the bed wiBbe deepened at once, so as to provide an outfaU forthe vmter wlmto 
lodgm in toe town of Sh&mfe, and the municipality will co-operate by^diggmg- 
oluanela witoin its ovfn Umits to carry the water into the dypen^ ateeai^ 

Maaicipalitr. , p^ypAA- s ta ti"", a posteoffioo, and a tahsiL Th^nfismiZf 

toe municipality aip managed by a committoe of twelve members, of whomfon* 
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are official and the remainder are elected by the tax-payers. The incidence of the 
octroi in 1873-74* amounted to Re. ‘I -2-3 per head, of the population for nine 
months only ; in 1874-75 , the incidence was Re. 1-2-9 for the whole year. The 
following statements i^ow the income and expenditure and the imports and con- 
sumption per head'for nine months of 1873-74 and the entire year 1874-75 


Receipt!. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

Expenditure. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 


Rs. 

Bs. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Opening balance, ... 

1,024 

2,882 

Collections, ••• 

1,056 

1,016 

Cliu! I.— Food and drink, ... 

7,819 

8,435 

Hesd-oiBce, ... ... 

190 

276 

1 , IL— A nimala for 
slaughter. 

38 

66 

Supervision, ... ^ ... 

Original works, ... 

79 

1,536 

130 

8,789 

„ III.— 'Fuel, &c.. 

406 

506 

Repairs, ... 

507 

959 

” IV.— Building materials, 

233 

222 

Police, ... 

1,688 

1,830 

" V.— Drugs, spicGSi ... 

861 

623 

Education, 

Charitable grants, 

68 

124 

„ VI.— Tobacco, 

35 

1^0 

70 

686 

„ VII.— Textile fabrics, ... 

663 

835 

Conservancy, ... 

638 

1,074 

Metals, ... ' •**: 

1,083 

305 

Miscellaneous,... ... 

8,318 

c- 

3,029 

Total octroi. 

Fines, ... 

Founds, ••• ... 

Extraordinary,... 

Miscellaneous, 

10,637 

33 

114 

112 

8 

11,062 

211 

177 

82 

82 




Total, 

11,917 

14,386 

Total, 

9,035“ 

12,603 


Statement showing import of taxable articles and consumptwn per head t» Shdmli* 


Articles. 

L 

: RbT imports IK 

CONSUMPTIOir PXB HBAD IN 

I 1873-74. 
^nine months ] 

1874-75. 

1873-74 

(nine months.) 

1874-76. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 





Mds. 

c 

Bs. 

Mds. 

Bs. 

Mds. s. 0 . 

Bs. a. p. 

Mds. 8* c. 

Bs. a. p. 

Groin, ... 

set 

55,896 

ffSf 

86,017 

99« 

5 89 12 

Ml 

9 9 4 

•M 

Sugar refined. 

tss 

3,983 

sss 

• Of 

90S 

0 17 8 

... 

... 

• 99 

Ditto unrefined. 

Mf I 

81,637 


18,070 

OSS 

a 13 1 

... 

1 87 6 

••• 

Ghl. ... 

sae 1 

818 

SOS 

1,280 

... 


SO 0 

0 5 8 


Other articles of food, 

4,564 

4,470 

8,749 

4,578 

besides 8,008 loads. 

besides 3,907 loads. 

Animals for slaughter, 

a4iNo 

... 

462No. 

999 


... 

^ head 


Oil and oil-seeds, 

sss 

8,166 

... 

8,644 

••• 

0 9 5^ 

.•t 

0 15 11 

... 

Fuel, &c.. 

its 

917 

Exnj 

885 

3,699 

0 3 15 

0 3 6 

0 3 IS 

O' 0 4 

Building materials,,.. 

... 

11,878 

... 

18,694 

••• 

1 3 *6 

•Si 

1 6 10 

Drugs and spices. 

•>1 

... 

mm 

060 

30,958 

sat 

1 11 6 

see 

8 6 3 

Tobf^, 

... 

189 

• 00 

850 

SOS 

0 0 18 

t99 

9 3 10 

*** 

European and natlTe 

•se 

40,740 

969 

49,888 


4 1 10 

•09 

6 0 4 

RatiTe shoes. 

its 

sss 

8,480 

000 

8,836 


0 4 3 

M* 

0 6 6 

Metsls, M. 

V. 

4,167 

101 

■ 

1,884 

tM 

1 

0 17 14 

0 0 4 

0 6 18 

••• 
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Sb&mli lies on the route from Dchli to Saharanpur between Ailam and 
Jalalabad, and is distant fromthe former 12 miles and 
from the latter town 1 3^ miles. ^ The road through- 
out is earthen, raised and bridged ; from Ailam if passes close to the left 
bank of the eastern Jumna canal, through tlic lands of K^ndhla, Fazilpur, 
Kandrauli and Latui, all hi^ly cultivated villages, and is occasionally heavy 
from fwamps during the rains. From Sliamli to Jalalabad it passes through 
Banat, a fair sized village ; Sikka ; Hcradh at 6 miles ; Harhar and the de- 
cayed Musalm^a town of Thana Bhawan at 11 miles. Shimli is also on tho 
route from Meerut to Kama!, and is distant 14^ miles from Jaula and 13 
miles from Bidauti. The road is raised, earthen and indifferent in the rains, 
when it is often swamped. From Jaula it parses through tho lands of Sarai, , 
Lui, Phugfina, Khera Mastau and Ilasanpur ; it crosses tho Krislmi by a 
bridge at Jh&l (9i miles) and passes through Taj pur and Gagharpiir to Sliamli. 
Hence to Bidauli the road is fairly good, though indifferent in places for tho 
first iwo miles: it crosses the eastern Jumna canal by a bridge close to Sl»i;nli, 
passes TapaiAna at 3J miles ; Jhanjliana, a fair sized town, at 6 miles ; crosses 
the fedtha at 7 n)iles (during the rains this stream is formidable and is crossed 
on a platform); tlie Kirtu nala at 12 miles (also crossed by a platform in tho 
rains) and Jaldlpur at 12:J^ miles. 

The original name of Slidmli was Muhammadpur Zandrddr. It formed a 
portion of tho jdyir granted by Jabdugir to his phy- 
sician Hakim Mukarrab Khan. A follower of tho 
Hakim built a market in the village which ho called after his own namo 
(Sham). The jdgir was resumed inHm reign of Bahadur Shah, but tho namo 
^Slidmli, or as pedants would have it Sydmli, has beerf/ctaitfed to tho present day. ^ 
In 1794, Shdmli was the residence of the Marhatta command ant, "who being sup- 
posed to be in league with tho Sikhs and to encourage their incursions, George 
Thomas was sent against him by Lakwa Ddda, tlie Marhatta governor. An action 
took place in which the commandant, after a most gatlant defence, was obliged 
to retreat into the town. Thomas, the same evening, stormed the town and cap- 
tured it, when the commandant and his principal adherents were cut to pieces, and 
Thomas, after appointing a new civil governor, was in time to take part in tho siege 
of Lakhnauti. In 1804 the first battalion of the 14th N. I. and a local battalion. 

under Colonel Burn were sent to protect the district 
.againsttheMarhattas.! Colonel Burn marched up the 
Dudb, but was overtaken by Jaswant Rao near Kdodhla, and at Shdmli his little 
force was completely surrounded by an overwhelming host of Marhattas (29th 
and 30th October). Retreating to a small fort close under the walls of thet 
town, he there bravely stood at bay, in a position apparently desperate, for the 


> PrinBcp’s Amir Khin -pag. S«. 
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people of Sliiiinli Joi?iod the enemy and intercepted' li is supplies. He mast in 
iho oikI have surrendered, had not tfie Coraraandei'-in-Cliicfs advance relieved 
liim on the 3rd Noveml>cr. The Marlrnttas disappeared southward without 
stnkin<T another blow, aiuf Colonel Burn took part in tlieir pursuit up and down 
the Dufil) as hu* a% Meerut. 

During the early part of the disturbances of 1 857 Sharnli was held by 

Ibrahim Khan, the tahsil-Jar, who siiceeedod in 'bpen- 
Ihc mutiny. . . . , ^ nr . i 

ing up the ccmniiin:cation3 between Meerut ana 

Karruil and kept his division in excellent order imtil about the end of August, 
1857. Ho then discovered that Mohar Singh, tlia principal landholder of tho 
neighbourhood, who had hitherto assisted in keeping order, ^vas in traitorous 
(Correspondence witli Dehli, and called for assistance.' Troops were sent to 
Shdmli with Mr. Grant in charge, and rcmainctl there for some lime. On tho 
2nd Septemhor they attempted to boat up the quarters of KhiUid’.i Khan of 
Pavasanli in tho Kii.idhhi pargaiiah, but were repulsed. This was the signal 
lor a general rising of tlTo whole of the neighbouring pargiiaalis : Jaula*. and 
Parasuuli made com mob cause, and were reinforced by detachments from 
Bijraul and Baraiit in the Meerut district, tlio former under Sajja and iJakta, 
sous of the notorious Sail Mai. Tho fort of Burhdaa was taken and garrisoned 
by tho in'uirgciits and t!io <?onimniucation between Meerut and Karn^l vid Jaula 
was cut olT, The xdagisirate (Mr. II. M. Edwards) repaired to Shiimli with 
his entire available force, but so conllicting was the information received by 
him that little could bo done. Ho no sooner heard of a party of rebels being 
collected in a village and had arranged to go and disperse them than other 
intelligence was brought that there wa? a still larger gathering in another 
direction. Ho writesS -‘‘Trie triitli I believe to have been that tliere were con- 
siderable bodied of men collected in several villages whose intention was to con- 
centrate their force ;it a stated time, at one common rendezvous, and from there 
assnmo tlio ofTijnsivo.” Mr. Edwards took advantage of his presence at 8h4mli 
to punish the turbulent ‘inhabitants of Harhar, Heradh and Sikka, villages 
lying along tho Jalalabad road, which had taken to plundering. News, too, arrived 
of arising in Tliaua Bbawan on the same road, but considering the dispersion of 
the insurgents at Jaula and the recovery of Budh&naof the first importance, he 
proceeded tliorc with all his available force on the 14th of September, On the 
same day Sliamli was attacked by the rebels from Th&na Bhawan headed by the 
Sbaiklizalah Kiizi, Malibub Ali Khan and his nephew Indyat All Kh&a. 
The garrison consisted of tho tahsildar (Ibrahim Khan) ; Bakht4war Singh, 
talhildar of Tiiaiia B'lawan; 20 troopers ; 28 jail sepoys and 100 new levies/ 
‘The tali'll enclosure was a place of considerable strength, and both the native 

‘ The petitions of thh man to the ex-emperor were foauil subsequently in the Dehli paUce 
and hi» father played the £i;imc part in 1804 . 
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officers expressed their confidence in being able to withstand any attack* 
Ihi41)im KliAn fought gallantly, but th^ place was taken b*y» assault, and one 
hundred and thirteen men wore killed in the Jefonce. “ The ferocity of the 
Muhammadans,* especially against Government servaiAs, was shown by their 
slaughtering all who, on the place being taken by assault, fled for refuge into 
the mosque an 1 temple, wlTich have always, hitherto, been regarded as sane- 


tuai^es. They were there to a man cut to pieces; oven little children were 
slaughtered. The inner walls of both the mosque and temple, which are within 
the tahsil enclosure, were crimsoned with blood.” The troopers of the garrison 
behaved splendidly. “These men, one and all, did their duty nobly, and in 
doing so submhitod to every species of insult from those of their own faith 
amongst the assailants. The Miisalman flag was waved before them, and * 
when others deserted and found safety under noath its folds, they shot the 
standard-bearer dead.” Of hm men of the 1st Panjab ca valry nine were killed. 
It was not till after the fall of Tbana Bhawan that Shaailiiwas rcoccupiod, and 
from that lime no further disturbance^ of importaifte took place. 

SuAMLi, a -parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Miizaftarnagar 
district, is bounded on the north by parganalis Jhatijluiiia and TlnVia Bhawan ; 
on tlie west by parganah Kainina ; on the cast and south-east by parganahs 
Baghra and Sliikfirpur, and on the south by pargannh Kandhla and partly by 
parganah Bhukarberi. According to tlio census of 187 2 this parganah liad, then, 
a total area of 101 square miles and 128 acres, of which 71 s(niai'{^ rnih's and 
378 acres were under cultivation. Tlio area assessed to Go voriinient revenue 
during the same year was 98 square miles and 480 acres, of whicli di) .squaro 
miles and 32Q acres were cultivate^, 13 square miles wore cul tillable, and Ifi 
square miles and 160 acres were barren. ^ ^ 

This is one of the best parganahs in the district. The Ka»suni or Krishni 
river in the centre and the eastern Jumna eiiiiiil on the 


Physical features. 


west ruii througli ISl’.iinili Iroin north to south. To 


the east of the Krislini, the villages about Bunti Khera on the norlli liave a 
poor soil and scanty irrigation, whilst on the south, near Kairami, the soil is 
extremely fertile and earthen wells are practicable. To the v.'e.st of tiio Krishni 
the villages grouped about the canal a^o naturally fertile, though t^j soil is adapt- 
ed in each set for different crops. A fair road runs from Tharia Bhawan south- 
wards through Sh&inli to Kairana. Tliere are also roads to Muzaffarnagar, 
Budhina, Ailam, and.Bidauli. The drainage near Sahiwar has been improved 
by a out into the Krishni. The inhabitants are cJiiefly Jdts living in large 
village communities. At the last settlement canal irrigation covered 10,086 
acres in 20 villages ; in 1862 it rose to 15,615 acres in 24 villages, aqfl 
in 1872-73 to 10,534 acres. Mr. Cadell writes that this parganah, like Thdna 
Bhawani^ is marked b}' deterioration from over-irrigation on the west coupled 
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Auth a want of irrigation on the east, especially to the north. Mr. A. Colvin 
formed the new settlement of this ‘^arganah in 1862.^ The transfers dur- 
ing the period of the lapsed settlement ^1841-61) amounted to about one-fifth 
of the whole .area: an d^ the price paid at sales by order of -the civil court 
averaged six times ^ihe land-revenue ; whilst in private transfers as much as 
eleven years’ purchase was obtained. 10,317 acre^ passed by private and 
forced sale and 3,189 acres were confiscated for rebellion, or together 20*7Aper 
cent, of the total area. Owing to the minute sub-division of the proprietary 
right as population increases, the sharers must mortgage an i eventually sell 
their holdings and fall into the position of cultivators. J4ts were tho principal 
losers to the extent of 6,821 acres ; next to them coino Biluches, Brahmans, 
Shaikhzfulahs, and Mahi^'ans. At the same time Jats were considerable purcha- 
sers, but Mahajans, Khatris, Bohras, and Kayaths were the principal buyers. 
Malidjans and Khatris alone purchased 5,339 acres. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the land-rovenue at the past 

Land-revenue. present settlements : — ^ ^ 


Year. 

1 


•2 

0 a 
o t. 

« 

Cultur- 

able. 

Cultivated. 

1 

RevenueJ 

Icidence 
of revenue 
on culti- 
vated acre. 

Irriga- 

ted. 

Dry. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs a. p. 

1848 it. 

65,018 

9,798 

1,022 

8,446 

10,086 

35,666 

45,752 

1,20,316 

2 10 0 

1868 ... 

64,767 

11,191 

922 

7,199 

31,823 

i4,232 

45,465 

1,20,067 

•rs 10 3 


The land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Rs. 1,21,479 (or with cesses, Rs. 1,40,582); falling at a rate of Re. 1-14-0 per 
British acre on the tofeVarea^ at Re. 1-14-9 per acre on the area assessed to 
Government revenue, and at Rs. 2-0-5 per acre on the cultivated area. The sum 
paid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same year 
has been estimated at Rs. 2,80,524. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Shamli contained 55 inhabited 
villages, of which 12 bad less than 200 inhabitants ; 
Popdation. between 200 and 600; 11 had between 500 

and 1,000; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,d00; 4 had between 2^000 and 3,000; 
and 2 had between 3,000 and 5,000. Sh4mli alone had over 5,000 inhabitantsT. 
The settlement records show that there were tl estates on the register in 
1863. The total population in 1872 numbered 55,876 sbuls (25,348 i^ales), 
givi g 553 to tho square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
46,529 Hindus, of whom 21,059 were females ; and 9,347 Musalm4ns, amongst 
4,289 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst tho 
1 Mr. Cadell recommended only 18 estates for permanent settlement in this parganab. , 
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four groat classes, the cchsns shows 4,818 Brahmans, of whom 2,198 were 
females; 819 Rajputs, mclmiing 326 feirihles; 4,151 Baniyas (1,873 females) ; , 
whilst the great mass of the population is includod in “ the other castes” of 
the census ruturns, which show a total of 36,741 ^soills, of whom 16,662 are 
females. The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur 
(4,349), Kanaujiya and 0akaut. The Rajputs, for the most part, belong to 
the^isen and Chandrabansi clans, and the Baniyas to the great Agarw&l (4,142) 
sub-division. Amongst the other castes, the most numerous are the Budhi, 
Kahdr, Cham&r, (6,165), Garariya, Juhlha, Kuinhar, llajjain, Sondr, Jogi 
(1,171), Mali U,531), Khakrob (2,587), Jat (11,947), and Gujar (793). Musal- 
maus compriseiSliaikhs (8,568 ) and Sayyids (149). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

^ census of 1872, From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. iii i*/i , 

male adult population (not less than nftecn years of 

ago), 636 are employed in professional avocations, such >» as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,517 in donftstic service, as personal ser- 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,912 in commerce, 
m*buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, anima'S; or goods; 7,115 in agricultural operations; 3,031 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the prepara tiim of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral,* and animal.- There wore 395 persons returned as labourers 
and 727 as of no specihod occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 328 as landholders, 17,776 as cultivators, 
and 37,772 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 855 males as able to 
*read and write out of a total male population numbering 30,528 souls. Sb&mli 
was formed out of the old Akbari parganah of Kairaua in the reign of 
Jahdngir, who bestowed it upon Hakim Mukarrab Kh&u. It remained in his 
family until it was resumed by Bahdlur Shah, and since then has formed a 
separate tappa which in course of time acquired tba name of a parganah. In 
1816 it comprised 21 villages and 24 estates, and in 1840-41 it received one 
village from parganah Naktir and three villages from parganah Thdna Bhawan,* 
in the Sah&raopur district, asil^e^sed at Rs. 7,780. Parganah Banat was 
subsequently added to it, and the united parganahs are often known as Shdmli-* 
Banat to the present day. . 

SbikXbpur, a parganah of the Budhana tahsil of the MuzafFarnagar district, 
is bounded on the north by parganah Baghra ; on the north-west by parganah 
Sh&mli; on the north-east by parganah Muzaffarnagar ; on the east and south-east 
by parganah Ehdtauli, and on the south by parganah Budhana. Accordiog to 
the census of 1872, this parganah had a total area of 100 square miles and 
128 acres, of which 74 square miles and 134 acres were under cultivation. 
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The area a^sessel t«» Govenim^rik revenue duriag tlie’satne year was 98 square 
miles and 429 acres, of which 73 square miles and 448 acres were cultivated, 
12 square miles and 608 acres were culturable, and 12 square miles and 416 
acres were barren. 

The western portton of the p irganah is intersected I by the Hiii bin, and tin 

Kali forms the eastern boundar\^ The high land of 
Phy-^ical features. e 

the Diliib between them slopes down on each sido To- 
wards the rivers, and is entirely dependent on the rains for irrigation. The slope 
where thehigh land merges into the ifc/idJiror river-bod is mucli cut up with ravines 
on both sides and in the khdair of the Kali, the presence of reh and occasional 
loss by over-saturation in seasons of hv^avy rain are drawbacks'tliat are more 
th^n compensated by the certain crops of sugar an 1 rice that are produce 1 there. 
In the uplands, the soil consists of a rich loam traversed hy two belts of sand 
rnnniDg southwards though Mubarakpiir to the Kali khivlir^ which aid to the 
natural aridity of tlie^soil. Irrigation from wells, oxcej)t in this sandy tract, is 
practicable and general. This tract is inhabited by a ckaurdsi of. the Baliyan 
Jats, a bdrah of Tagas and the Saini colony of Sluihpnr. The proprietors are 
chiefly J^ts, Tagas, and Pathiins. The trans-Iiimlan tract, known as Shikarpur 
proper, consists of eighteen Jat estates. The level upland is nearly of uqyary- 
ing excellence, the klMir is good, and the slope towards the lowlands contains 
the only positively inferior soils. Irrigation from masonry and earthen wells 
was known long before the introduction of the canal, and here canal- irrigation 
does not seem to have been required. Mr. Cadell writes “ The extension of 
canal irrigation to this tract must have boon due more to the desire o f the 
canal department to substitute canal for vwell-irrigation and to collect high 
water-rates from an iuifiistri^tis population, than to any wish to improve 
the cultivation of the tract. Indeed, in the estates to the south, in which water 
is most required, the supply is so uncertain that the rajbaha (Kalarpur) is of 
little use.” Out of the 59 villages constituting the parganah in 1862, Mr. T, 
Plowden formed the old settfement of 24 villages that belong to the Sardhara 
jAgir ; another portion of the parganah was settled by Sir H, M. Elliot, and 
the remainder by Mr: E. Thornton. The revision of settlement was made by 
Mr. H. Keene. Mr. Cadell examinod the parganah with a view to the per- ' 
manent settlement, and could only recommend eiglit estates as coming within 
the prescribed conditions. The parganah is fairly assessed, and, as far as possible, 
the burden of taxation has been equalised. The industrious J4t communities 
were relieved from the undue share of the revenue that had previously been 
levied from them, and in regard to their villages Mr. Keene writes : — Not only 
in this, but in most parganahs thai I have had to deal with, I have found 
officials recommending high assessments on particular estates simply and solely 
because they were held by wealthy individuals or by industrious tribes while 
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the malgnzars, for their part, laj^ great stress on thwir want of capital and other 
personal disadvantage! JSach class soeifis disposed to rogaVd the land-revenue 
as a kind of income-tax rather than what it really is— the landlord’s rent. 
Doubtless the 4iereditary claims of the malgnzars tfortfi a source of sentimental 
influence which is hard, to resist, but it cannot bo indulged beyond the 
limits imposed by the ’akcrnative necessity of allowing a malikana. Other- 
wiio, we must by parity of reasoning, be driven to place an exorbitant demand 
on estates where they happen to bo hold by persons of oiore than usual energy 
and enterprise, which is equivalent to the manifest absurdity of treating penally 
the exhibition of merit and resource. Ilenco in tlio Soron sub-division of this 
parganab I have sacrificed many small increments which were recommended 
to me, having regard to the ^casual variations’ of Mr Bird.” The transfers 
frora 1841 to 1861 were very heavy, amounting to 16,lt^5 acres, or inchidfng 
confiscations to 16,742 acres, equivalent to 26 per cent, of the total area. 
The industrious Jats pirtedwith 9,601 acres; Afghans hjst 4,008 acres; Mahd- 
j|ins 1,6^4, and Tagas 711 acres. The Jats re-purchaseJ ono-half their losses 
and the Afghans and Tagas a portion of theirs, but th(3 lion’s share, as usual, 
“lell to the Maliajans, who became owners of 7,465 acres. 

The following statement shows the statistics of the 
t^ind-revcnuc. , , , , , , 

land-revenue at the past and present settlements:— 



i^e land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted 
Rs. 1,05,020 (or with cesses, R». 1,21,309), falling at a rate of Re. 1-10-2 per 
British acre on the total area, at Re. 1-10-7 per acre on tho area assessed to * 
Government revenue, anej at Rs. 2-3-5 per acre on the cultivated area. The 
sunPpaid by cultivators to the landowners as rent and cesses during the same 
year has been estimated at Rs. 2,05,760. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Shikdrpnr contained 51 inha- 
bited villages, of which 5 had less than 200 inh^ii* 
Population. between 200 and 500; 10 had betweea 

500 and 1,000; 12 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 8 had between 2,000. and 
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3,000; and 4 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The settlement records show that 
, in 1863 there were 72 estates on the Register. The« total population in 1872 
numbered 52,329 souls ^24,108 females), giving 523 to the square mile. Classi- 
fied according to religidb, tliere were 39,012 Hindus, of whorA 17,712 were 
females; 13,317 Musalmans, amongst whom 6,396 were females. Distributing 
the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, tKe census shows 3,299 
Brahmans, of whom 1,501 were females; 246 Rajputs, including 117 femalds; 
3,579 Baniyas (1,614 femnlos); whilst the great mass of the population is 
included in the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
31,888 souls, of whom 14,480 are females. The principal Brahman sub-divi- 
sions found in this parganah are the Gaur (4,304) and Sarwariya (143). 
llie Rajputs belong for the most part to the Kachhwiiha clan, and the Baniyas 
to the AgarwAl (2,758) and Clilioti Saran (684) sub-divisions. The principal 
divisions of the other castes are the Kahdr, Taga (2,750), ChamAr, (5,770), 
Garariya (1,331 ), JuUha, Kumhar, Hajjam, Sondr, Lohar, Jogi, Mali, Khak- 
rob (1,985), Jat (6,862), and^Saini (713). The Musalmdns comprise' iShaikhg 
(12,132) and Sayyids (293).< 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tfie 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
OccupaUons. population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

712 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,671 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c, ; 1,645 in commerce, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals or goods ; 7,147 in agricultural operations ; 2,713 in industrial ocou-^ 
pations, arts and mccha^jics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, * 
vegetable, raineral,*and animal. There were 3,106 persons returned as labourers 
and 549 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age . or sex, the same returns give 2,970 as landholders, 16,667 as cultivators, 
and 32,692 as engaged in ocoupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are apparently imperfect, show 1,582 males as able 
^^to read and write out of a total male population numbering 28,221 souls. 
Shikarpur represents portions of the old* Akbari parganah of KhM. The 
'name Khiidi is the old name of the town of Shik&rpur and is supposed to be 
the name of the Raja who founded it. Boron or Shoron, which contained six 
villages in 1816, was subsequently added to it, and the unitecj parganahs are flow 
sometimes known as Soron-Shikdrpur. 

ThXna Bhawan, a town in parganah Thdna Bhawan of the Muzaffiimagar 
distcict, is distant 18 miles from Muzafiarnagar. The population in 1847 was 
11,221 , in 1 853 was 1 1 ,474, and in 1865 was 8,481.In 1872 there were 7,486 inha- 
bitants, of whom 3,858 were Hindfis (1,781 females) and 3,628 were Mus^mdns 
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(1,837 females), chiefly Shaikhs. These figures show a steady decreiSse in 
the population. ® The town has a good number of brick-builtjiouses and is well 
The Bite. opened out by four roadways meeting in a central point 

*t which forms an open chauk^&c market-place, where the 

grain*dealers reside. The site is raised and lies between the country irrigated 
on the west by a branch of the eastern Jumna canal and the lowland of the 
Kri^hni nadi on the east, which forms the drainage line. In former times, the 
houses extended quite as far as the banks of the nadi. The water in the prin- 
cipal well was twelve feet from the surface in March, 1869, and in the rains it 
rises to six feet. In some places the water is almost at the surface during 
the rains. As a rule, the water is good, but often in the rains it is covered with 
an oleaginous mafter. There are many ruined houses about Tlifiaa Bhawan, , 
and many decayed Musalm^n families reside here. Tlie Hindus have a temple 
in the Bhawan sacred to Devi, which is visited by people from a distance. 
There is a first-class police-station and a branch post-office hero . » The Ghauki- 
dfi.ri Act • (XX. of 1856) is in force, and in 1872 supported a village police 
numbering 2^ men of all ranks at an annual cost of Its. 1,644, besides a staff 
oftsweepers. The total income during 1872-73 amounted to Rs, 3,254, giving 
an incidence of Re. 0-5-6 per head of the population and Re. 1-8-4 per house. 
*The nuihber of houses assessed was 1,812 and the expenditure was Rs. 2,542. 
The township contains 14,200 bighas, of which 9,700 were under cultivation in 
1867. The soil is light and sandy, sand at twelve feet from the surface, and below 
it clay. Vegetables and a little rice are grown near the town, and the spring crops 
are wheat and gram. There are some mango and acacia trees in the neighbourhood. 

ThAna Bhawan was known as Thdna Bhfm during the reign of Akbar, but 
• ‘ that nam^has long given place to the present one, so 

History. called after the celebrated tempife of Bhawdni Devi, still 

a place of considerable resort.* Najabat Ali Kh^, ancestor of the KAzi who 
was BO notorious during the mutiny, was the Kazi at the British occupation in 
1803, and was made by them a tahsild^r, but the outcry of the whole parganah 
soon led to his dismissal. He was an active purchaser of the title-deeds of 
dispossessed assignees of the Government revenue, as his power and influence 
enabledhim to recover possession jf what they had been unable to preserve. 
He purchased several villages at auction-sale for arrears of revenue, and altoge- 
ther was one of the most resolute and powerful landholders in the district. 
Mr^ Thornton, in his reporl, mentions how he brought into order the village of 
Bitini, which had bten sold for arrears, and was inhabited by a community of 
BsypAts, who resisted all attempts to impose the amount of revenue due for 
their large and valuable village, and were also notorious as thieves : the fear of 
them had half depopulated the surrounding villages but they succumbed to 
their new master. 
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&aDa Bhawan waa a centre of disaSeoiion daring tlie mutiny, when the 
Themutinj. ** Shaikhzidata headed by their Kdzi, Mahbdb Ali 
Eh&n, and hie nephew In&vat Ali, broke into open 
rebellion. Their most daHng feat was the capture of the Shdmli tahsil and 
the massacre in cold blood of 113 men who defenj^ed it (14th September, 1857). 
Mr. Edwards, the Magistrate, being reinforced by sdme Sikh and Gdrkha levies, 
shortly afterwards determined to attack Th&na Bhawan, and thus describeil his 
operations " On our approaching the place, large bodies of men were seen 
drawn out in the mango groves and behind the high-standing crops ; the ar- 
tillery opened fire and speedily dispersed them. The guns, however, could not 
do much, owing to the view being obstructed by the gardens^ and trees up to 
1 the very walls. Some Gtirkhas and Sikhs were next sent out as skirmishers to 
ciear the cultivation, which they effected. It was at this period that Lieute^ 
nant Johnstone, commanding the Sikhs, was wounded by a musket ball in the 
arm and obliged to go to the rear. After a time, finding that the skirmishers 
were unable to keep down the fire of the town, the rebels firing frbih behind 
walls, the skirmishers w^re directed to be withdrawn ; the force then moved 
more to the left where the ground was clearer, and the horse artillery a^ain 
opened fire, but finding after a few rounds that little or no effect was pro- 
duced, the rebels keeping nnder cover, the guns were withdrawn. ** K. storm- 
ing party of the Sikhs and Gfirkhas— the former under Captain Smith, 
the latter under Lieutenant Onyler— were directed to advance and storm 
the town. The party did as directed under a smart fire of musketry, and after 
clearing and taking possession of several detached buildings which were keenly 
contested, charged over the wall into the town and got possession of two guns, 
which they held for som^ timOi but losing a dumber of men, and the supports 
failing to come Jo thmr aid, %ey were at length obliged to return, leaving the 
ckptured guns behind as there were no means of removing them. The artillery 
fired a few shots into the town which were not replied to, and we then retired. 
The musketry fire from the^walls of the town and loop-holed houses was very 
heavy, and our men, dropping all around, shot by enemies whom they conld ndt 
even see, became dispirited. We were engaged for nearly seven hours, and the 
men were thoroughly exhausted. The town^, which was surrounded by a wall and 
ditch and has eight gates, is naturally a strong one, and the great number of its 
defenders, elated with their late success at Shdmli, rendered all our efforts vain. 
Our loss was heavy : 17 killed and 25 wounded, including Captain Stnith and 
Lieutenant Johnstone. The line of baggage, when we wcrdietiring, was attadfiedl 
by a large party of horse and foot near the village of jCieori ; th^ were it bncie 
charged in gallant style by two detachments of the I4t Panjflh Cavalry, one-lSd 
off by 8.8. Melville, Esq., C.S., and the other by M. Low, Esq., O.S., trho #aB 
severely wounded, receiving three sword-cuts, wMe his horse was also mnshnU* 
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Ike insurgebts fled in ntter disorder and were cat tip by ike oavalryi fi>ihe 
number of about 100, the rest escaped threogh the high crops. We met with 
no further opposition on the road.” Recalled by orders, Mr. Edwards was 
obliged to fall back on the civil station, but shortly afterwards, being joined 
by a force from Meerut undjr Major Sawyer, he again ^proceeded against 
Th4na Bhawan. The fores on arriving at the place found the town deserted, 
and |o it remained until the middle of October, when it was again visited by the 
flying column. ^^So great was the fear entertained by the people of the Shaikh- 
a&dahs that no one would give information” against the leaders of the rebellion. 
Ample evidence was subsequently secured, and they met with their deserts. 
The wall of the town and the eight gates were levelled to the ground, and from 
October uo further disturbance took place. • 

ThAna Bhawan, a parganah of the Sb&mli tahsil of the Muzaflamagar diir- 
trict, is bounded on the north by the Sahdranpur district ; on the west by par- 
ganah Jhanjh4na ; on the east by parganah Charthdwal, and on the south by 
parganah Bh&iuli and partly by parganah Baghrq. According to the census 
of 1872 this parganah had, then, a total area of 89 square miles and 627 acres, 
of Irhich 53 square miles and 518 acres were under cultivation. The area 
assessed to Government revenue during the same year was 75 square miles and 
378 imrek, of which 45 square miles and 352 acres yrere cultivated, 16 square 
miles and 480 acres were oulturable, and 13 square miles and 186 acres were 
barren. 

Ih&na Bhawan is intersected on the west by the eastern Jumna canal and 
on the east by the Krishni nadi, both of which have 
yslcal itares. ^ course from north to south. The distinction be- 
iweenihe tracts to the east and wdSt of the river is ver^ marked. The banks of 
the river are high, and the tract to the east is so fhised that tljpre are few wells 
and little irrigation. The country is open, with a sparse population and thin 
cultivation. To the west population is dense and cultivation close. The soil 
here, too, is naturally good and the means of irrigaiiou plentiful. Wheat is the 
principal crop, occupying 48 per cent, of the cultivated area, and rice of a good 
quality is grown in a &w villages. Mango groves are common along the canal, 
and there are a few dhdit patches ip the north-west of the parganah and a few 
scattered dumps of acacias. On either side of the canal large, patches of tmr 
4)ceur thronghout the whole parganah. Mr. Cadell describes the eastern tract 
ts 0|ps possessing few natar^ advantages. The soil is of fair quality, tmt iSbe 
Budding of earthen weUs is difficult and expensive; the cultivators, too, are for 
Ike most pari Bajp^^ whose progress has not been rapid. Itmigbt have been 
'ttouj^triiat this was the tract in which, above all others, canal water wonld have 
been most useful and was most certain to be given, but althoogh the once ifis- 
qqeot earaeA wells to the west cS the Ata have Jinig einee bem.doied V 
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canal, and altbougli tbe neighbourhood to the east 'was well supplied with ma- 
sonry wells, yet tRe canal department has carefully {jtvoMed the tract which most 
required its aid, and has lavished canal water in needless profusion over a fer- 
tile country which hardly wanted help. The consequence is thit, while reh and 
swamps are doing mueh injury beyond the Kir^ni, and while the rajbaha to 
the east irrigates large tracts fully secured by masoliry wells, the dry and arid 
tract in the middle of the parganah has been left without that share of e^nal 
irrigation which it so much requires.” A line of revenue-free villages runs 
across the parganah owned by Shaikhs, Biluches, and Marbattas, but there were 
very many more in existence before the mutiny. 

Mr. Thornton made the settlement of this parganah v{]ben it was in the 
Saharanpur district. His assessment expired in 1861, 
0 Fiscal history. revision was made by Mr. A. Colvin.^ Dur- 

ing the currency of the old settlement the recorded transfers amount to 5,690 
acres and hardly exceed one-seventh of the total area. Excluding the area in 
which money-lenders were themselves the vendors, this class has^ stteoeeded^ in 
becoming proprietors of ono-half of the area transferred, or one-fourteenth of the 
total area. Bajputs were the principal losers by sales, to the extent of 2,^277 
acres, and Mahdjans and Khatris purchased 3,590 acres. Land at forced sales 
fetched about six times the annual land-revenue and at private safes seven 
times. In addition to the transfers noted above, 7,536 acres were confiscated on 
account of rebellion, chiefly held by Musalmdn grantees and others around 
Thdna Bhawan. The prevailing castes are Jdts and Rajputs with a good 
sprinkling of Shaikhs and Pathdns. The following statement gives the statis- 
tics of the land-revenue 
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Tho land-revenue for 1872, according to the census returns, amounted to 
Bs. 57,985 (or with cesses, Hs. 68,945), falling at a rate of Be. 1-0-1 per %itish 
acre on the total area, at Be. 1-3-2 per acre on the area assessed to Qovemmepjb 
revenue, and at Re. 1-10-11 per acre on tbe cultivated area. The sum paid by 
cultivators to the land-owners as rent and cesses daring the same year has 
been estimated at Bs. 1,40,570. 

>Mr. Cadell recommended only ta estatw in this parganah iue permantnl lettlement. 
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According to the census of 1872, parganah Thana Bhawan contained 51 
Population. inhabited village#, of which 12 had loss than 200 inha- 

bitants ; 17 had between 200 and 500 ; 16 had betweea 
500 and 1,000; B had between 1,000 and 2,000, andoW had between 3,000 and 
5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitant's are Thdna Bha- 
wan and Jalalabad. The siJttlcment records show that 64 estates were on the 
regi^er in 1863. The total population in 1672 numbered 41,928 souls (19,473 
females), giving 466 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there 
were 27,310 Hindus, of whom 12,230 were females; and 14,628 Musalmias^ 
amongst whom 7,243 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 2,494 Brahmans, of whom 1,109 were 
females ; 2,212 Bajpdts, including 863 females; 2,753 Baniyas (1,243 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 19,851 souls, of whom 9,017 are females^ 
The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Q-aur, num- 
bering 2,335 SQuls in 1872. The Rajputs, for the most part, belong to the Gtaur 
(491), Pundir and Gaharwar clans, and the Baniyaa to the Agarw4l (2,653) 
sulnlivision. The moat numerous and influential of the other clans are the 
Budhi, Kahdr, Taga (120), Chamar (4,996), Garariya, Julaha, Kumh^r, Mali, 
Khdkrob ^1,434), J4t (933), Saini (1,655), and Borh(784) castes. The Musal- 
m5ns are the most powerful of all and comprise 12,153 Shaikhzdiahs, 429 Say- 


yids, and 129 Fath&ns. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
OcenpationB. adult j)opulation (not less than fifteen years of 

^99 are employed in professional avocations, s^uch a^ (Jovornment servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,088 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 1,449 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods ; or the conveyance of men, 
animals , or goods ; 4,382 in agricultural operations y 2,597 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,004 persons returned as labourers 
and 488 as of no specified oooupktson. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 321 as landholders, 11,099 as 
cultivators, and 30,508 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. ^The educational^statistios, whicH are confessedly imperfect, show 1,092 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 22,455 


* souls. The parganah is known in the Aitiri-Akhari under the name of Th&na 
Bhim, but the name Th4na Bhawan has been fixed for a long time. In 1840-4* 
the parganah was broken up : 28 villages were transferred to other parganahs, 
and the 44 villj^es remaining formed the nucleus of a new parganah, to which 
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was added one village eaoli from parganahs SahAranpar and Deoband^ three from 
Qangoh, two front Chaansat Kheri^tiod three from Kdaauta^ making 54. vil- 
lages in all, assessed at Bs. .47,228* Of the villages transferred, CharthAwal, 
received 15 ; Baghra, I Gfordhanpnr, 1 ; JhanjhAna, 5 ; and ShAmli, 3. 

Tisang, a largQ village in parganah ShikArpur of the Muzaffarnagar dis« 
trict/, is distant 17 miles from the* civil station. * llle population in 1865 num- 
bered 1,800 souls, and in 1872 there were 1,967 inhabitants, of ^hom 
a great proportion were MusalmAns. The zamindAr is a Saj 7 id and has 
recently built a new masjid. The site is* soiAe\^hat raised, but on the 
north is a large depression known as the jhily which carries off the drain- 
age of the surrounding country for some miles. There are two good brick- 
built wells in the village in which the water is eighteen feet from the surface 
^ith a depth of fifteen feet. There is a small bazar here where supplies may be 
obtained. For some years there has been considerable sickness in the village : 
mneh of this must be due to the want of cleanliness^ which appears to be oha« 
racteristio. of the villages in this district. ImdAi Husain of Tisang obtained 
Jaula as a grant for services during the mutiny. Tisang was founded by Sayyid 
Hizabr EhAn of the KundliwAl branch of the BArha Sayyids, who died in 104f H. 
l(1637 A.D.) His son was Zabardast EhAn, and his brother was Sayyid Alam, 
who perished with the unfortunate Prince Shuja in Arakan. 
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Abwdbit cesnes. 

Aglat a ftoil, 8. I 

if ffi, liDsei'd. 

Amaltds, the Cassia fistula^ 

Anwdri, the Indian n ullet. Mugil cof«tftr« 

ArAar, the edible grain, Cujanus Bicolor, 

Asdfh, the Hinda month corresponding to June- 
Jnly. 

AMdryat a caste of mo^ey-lenders, 496. 

B. 

Babul the ifcacta Ambica. 

Baehuwa, a species of fish. 

Badhua a species <if fish. 

Bdjra^ the PsuieWaria fpieata. 

Bakra, a specits Of fish. 

Ba-kundt a term used in division of cropSj 74. 
Bim^ an eel. 

Bandi an embankment. 

Bdngaft the uplands of the Duab. 

Batisit a fishing rod. 

Bdraht a sdil, 8. 

Bar ha, a soil, 8. 

Batdi, division of crops. 

Bdfpan, a clnster of 62 villages. 

Baydr, an agricultural term, 247. 

Be^n, rinderpest, >9 
Bcr, the Ztzyphus jujuba, 

Bekrdra, a species of fish. 

Bhamarjdft a fishiiig-net, 90. 

Bhansira, a spcipies of fish. 

J^anwar, rapids or eddies, 210, ^ 

mdyachdfa, a kind of tenure, 203. 

Bhmya, a wolf 
Bh&r, a kind of soil, 7. 

Bigha^ a measure of land. 

Binavia, cotton-seed. 

Biswtt, a measure of land. 

Biswaddrn, under-proprietors, 

Bisvinsif a measure of land. 

Bodli, a species of fish, 

Boldr a species of fish. 

0 . 

» 

ChaUsa, the famine of 1840 Sambat, 

ChaUwa, a species- of fish. 

Chagas, pr^** aration of hemp {Ofnnahis Saliva). 
Chari stalks of jodr, used as foader. • 

Chadh, a central space in a town used geneAlly 
as a market-place . 

Chauki guard-house. 

Chflukrdyat, a town-beadle, 426. 

Cmu^i, a species of Amaranth, 

Chhdidk the sixteenth part of a seer. 

.CAormdr, tille.given to a Gfijsr leader, 66. 
ChUma, a species of fish. 


’ D. 

> 

Bdhh, a species of grass, 137. 

Dakra, a kind of suil, 7. 

Vdi split pulse. 

Dam, the twentieth part of an Akbari rnpee. 
Dhdk, tlie Butea frundom. 

Dhatura, the Datura alba. 

Dhcnili, a lever-well. 

Dofasli, extra crops grown on land which has 
already borne one crop in the same year. 

Dda, a species of mimtard, 

Duhar, low roarsh-lands. 

Ddmat, loom. 

I 

E. 

; Ek-fasli, one-crop land. 


Fards, the tamarisk. 

Fasli, the agricultural year. 

• G. 

Ganda, a lixiviating trough, 36. 

Gaon, a village. 

Gariydl, the long-nosed alligator. 

Ganj. a markct-pliice. 

Gaz, a yard measure. 

Ghdt, a'ferry, 

Ghi, clarified hotter. 

Ghopar, ) species of fish. 

Ghir, a species offish 

Gira, the sixteenth part of a yat. 

Got, a sulMlivision of a clan. 

Gotra, a sub-division of a clan. 

Gvftdr, a hyina 

Gdt, a small cansl distributary. 

Gdlar, the Ficus glomernta, 

Gdr, a preparation of sugar. 

H. 

Bara, a species of timber. 

Hard ral the vsn of the army, 696. 

Hdth, a measure, a cubit. 

Hrnga, a harrow. 

Hfjri, the date of Muhammad's flight from 
.Mecca. 

Biran, an antelope. 

L 

Imli, the TlsmartWM Iniica 

Indrdyan btsfombha, the oolocynth gourd. 

Jstimrdri sanai, a grant in perpetuity. • 


glossaht. 


Jaeddd, land granted on military service. 

Jdgir, a grant of land. 

Jamdlyota, the Croton 
Jdman, ihe E gtnia Jamhct^um. 

Jawdst, a species of tamariskf 
Jazdil, a large gnn or viall-picce. 

Jhdo, the tamarisk. 

Jhigan, a species of timber. 

Jhit, A natural reservoir of water. 

JM'tga, a prawn. 

Jodr, the Eolcui sorghum. 

K. 

Kdladdna, the Pharhitis nil. 

Kallatf salt'infectcd marsh, 35. 

Kan, batdi, terms used in divisluii of produce, 74, 
Kdos, the Saccharum spontaneum. 

((.atirnu, a spi cies of flsli. 

Kath Karaunja, the Gu landina Bonduc. 

Khddit, low alluvial laud along the bed of a river. 
Khdiir matti. alliiviul soil. 

Khdki, unirngated land. 

Khdn boh, a dialect, 6 1 *. 

Khar*, sulphate of Soda, 34. <•- 

Kharif, rain-crops. 

Kharpakhi, foot and mouth disease. 
Kh<tl(i-hi‘tamin, 20:2. 

Kh> rat, a species of flsh. 

Khera, a mound, usually a deserted site. 

Khdat, a dres.s of honor. ^ ^ 

Khimi, the Mimusops Kanki. 

Kik'tr, the Acaria Arabica. 

Kudo, the Paspahm scorhicalatum. 

Kuchcha, as applied to roads and wells means 
unmetalled, without masonry. 

Kusa, H grass. 

Kusum, Siifflower (Carth tmus tinctorias). 

Kut, a term used iu divisiiin of produce, 74. 
Kjdri, a solar evaporating pan, .36. 

j:-. ‘ 

Lahsora, the Cordia mysa. 

Lanchor, a species of fish. 

Ldnchi a species of fish. 

Lao, a run at a well. 

Lobiga, the Dolichus Sinensis. 

M. 

Maddr, the Calatropls gigantea. 

Mahdm, a species of fish. 

Mahdwat, the winter rains. 

Mahua, the Bassh latifolia. 

Majhohi, a class of soil, 8. 

Magar, the snub-nosed alligator, 

•^urddiiQ, the men’s apartments. 

Mandiia, the Eleusins corocana. 

Mash, the Phnseolus liuxburghii. 

M:i.sjid, a mosqnc. 

Masur, the Ervum Lens. 

MaWydr, a clay soil. , 

Mau^dsi, hereditary. 


Moth, the Phaseoltts aconitifoUus. 

Mfinr ka andj, an agricultural phrase, 298. 

Mi)h, a speaigs of fish. 

Mondal, a species of fish. 

Mukaddam, a head-man ofijia village. 

Mttkarari, a tenure held on a fixed revenue. 
Mukarariddr, the holder of a muharari, 

Mnnda, Or^Iass of soil, 8. 

Mung, the PhaHcolns mungo. ' 

Mutisla, a mash for cattle, 1 9. 

0 

N. 

NAkd, a man-eating alligator, 18. 

Nttnkdr, an allowance as maintenance. 

Ntireni, a species of fish. 

Afilgdi or A uja, the Portax pietus, 

Kim, the Azadirachta Iftdica. 

Simak-hardm, a scoundrel, false to the salt. 

Kisji, half share in division of produce, 76. 

P. 

Pahikdskt, cultivators not resident in the village 
in which ihey cultiv.'ite. , * 

lanaya, a speciea of fish. . * 

Parhal, a kind of timber. 

Patra, a species of flsh. ‘ 

Patti, a snb-division of a village, 

Potlidari, a land-tenure. 

Pdiya, a kind of soil like pilota, 7. 

Ptlota, a kind of soil, 7. 

Pipal, the Fic'ts religiosa. 

P&nchi, tail-money for grazing, 5. 

Pula, a bundle of thatching grass, 102. 

Purimahi, a species of fish. 

R. 

Rabi, the spring or cold- weather crops. 
Radherajdlf a large flsiung-net, SO. 

Rajhaha, a canal distributary. *' 

Ras, brine of lixiviation, 37. 

Rati, a weight. 

RaasU, a kind of soil. 

Reh, impure carbonate of loda. 

Rendi, castor bean. 

Rizka, lucerne grass. 

Rohu, the Indian carp. 

Ruhel, a . species of fish. 

8 . 

Saipmatti, impure carbonate of soda. 

Sm, the Shorsa rohusta. 

Sanad, a grant or patent. 

Sannat, the Hipdu era. 

Sarsnn, Indian mustard. 
b'aWsva, a species of flsh. 

Sdvofin, the Hindu month corresponding to July- 
August. 

Sdtoank, the Oplisnsnun frumentaeeum, 

Ser, a weight equal to 2 067 lbs. avoirdupois. 
Sharah nakdt, a tenure. 661. 

Sh€»mtAi, a species of flsh. 

Shikk, a division of a subah. 
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Shisham, the Dalbtrgia Sissoo. 

Skra, salt-petre. 

Skft lalt-infected marsh. * , 

Seola, a kind oi soih 4. 

Sihi, a porcupine. | 

Singh&ray water-caltropi Trapa bispima, 

Siras, the Atbizzia speciosa, 

Sirwal, a river-weed. . 

the DMrgia sissoo, • 

Solaff a species of fish. 

Somwdthamdwasy see page 173. 

Subahdd (, the fief of a suhahdar. 

Suader Mdlgusdft the principul person who en- 
gages with Government for the land revenue 
on behalf of the village community. 

T. 

. « 

Taidl Shdhii lands assigned for the privy purse 
of the kings of Delhi. 

Takhallus, a nom-de plume. 

Tdbkdvi, agricultural advances. 


Talukaddrit the holding of a talukod&r. ^ 
Taggan, a species of fish. 

Tdpo, a species of fish. 

Tdra, a species of oil-seed. * 

Tnrdh low-lying, moist land. 

Thangddr, a receivaf of stolen property, 
Tihdra, n term usc^ in division of produce, 74. 
Tila, a inoiihd or hill. 

7'4n, the Csdnla toona. s 

u. 

Urd, the Phaseolus radiatus. 

UrSy a MusaluAa religious gathering. 

Usavy a barren uncultnrable soil. 

z. 

Zabti, cash-rates for particular crops. 
Zminddri, the holding of a zauundir. 
Zaminddr, a landholder. 

Zandna, the womens’ apartments. 




SENEEAl fNDEI, 


Abu, drainage line, Meerut, 200, 212, 213. 

Acheja village, Bulandshuhr, 15. 

Ado, Akbari pwganah, Bulandsha1ii^2, \ 4, lOl. 

Admiiiifitrativc changes, Bulandshahr, 3 ; Mee- 
rut, 197 ; Muzaffamagar, 441. 

AdminisiratiTc divisiotis, Bulandshahr, 2 ; Mee- 
rut, 196; MuzalTariiagar, 140. 

Afghan population, Bulandsliahr, 49, 63-4; Mee- 
rut, 267, 292; Muzalfarnagar, ,511. 

Afrasyab Khan restrains the Jits, 66. 

Agarwal caste, Bulandshahr 46 ; Meerut, 259 ; 
Muzatfarnagar, 497. 

Agauta tahsil, Bulaiidshe^r, 2. 

Agauta parganah, 2, 3, 5, 2 1 , 22, 23, 24, 43, 45 ; 
general appearance, 102; fiscal history, popu- 
lation, 103 ; occupations of the people, Ws- 
tory, 104. 

Age, population according to, Bulandshahr, 44, 
45 ; Meerut, 263 ; MuzafEarnagar, 492. 

Agla soil, 8. « 

Agra ^ubah, 3. ' 

Agra canal, 9. 

Agriculture, Bulandshahr, 20-30 ; Meerut, 225- 
47 ; Muzatfarnagar, 463-84. 

Agricultural implements, Meerut district 227 ; 
Muzatfarnagar, 471. 

Agricultural labourers, Meerut, 298 ; condition 
of, 299 ; Muzaffarnagar, 583. 

Agricultural population, Bulandshahr, 41, 42 ; 
Meerut, 268, 269 ; Muzatfarnagar, 676. 

Ahir parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 43, 48 ; general appearance, 106 ; 
fiscal history, population, 107 ; occupations of 
the people, history, 108-9. 

Ahir, Akbari mahal, 2, 3. 

Ah4r town, Bulandshahr, 9, 10, 13, 24, 45, 82 ; 
description of, lt)6. ^ 

l^heHya caste, 18, 20, 

Ahibaran, Raja of the Tomar tribe, 84. 

Ahir caste, Bulandshahr, 48; Meerut, 265 ; Mu- 
zatfarna^r, 504. 

Ahmadgarh jhil, Bulandshahr, 14. 

Ahmailgarh village, Bulandshahr, 3, 4, 109. 

Ahmad m\i Abdali, 113. 

Ailam village, Muzaffarnagar, 635. 

Afn-i-Akbari, parganahs of Bulandshahr accord- 
ingto,2 ; of Meerut, 196 ; of Muzaffarnagar, 440. 

Ajr&ra village, Meerut, 347. 

Akbarabad or Agra sdbah, 3. 

Akbari parganahs, Bulandshahr, 2 ; Meeru^ 
196 ; Muzaffarnagar, 635. 

Akbarpur village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Alawalpur drainage line, Meerut, 208. 

Ai: Xi l.nJl niiloTiAafiahr VlT 


Amir KhSn Pindiri, irruptions of, 66. 

Ananga, grant made by, 86. 

Anarchy in Bulandshahr during the mutiny, 
92. 

Anclm ferry, Buluiidsliahr, 13. 

Anlnml kingdom, Bulandshahr, 18; Meerut, 
222 ; Muzaffarnagar, 462. 

Anup Uiii, founder of the Bulandshahr estate, 
3, 63, 113. 

An pshahr tahsil, 2, 4, 9, 117. 

Aiiupshahr parganah, 2, 3, 5, 9, 21, 22, 23, 43 ; 
general ap])carance, 114; fiscal history, land 
revenue, 115 ; population, occupations of the 
people, 116; history, 117. 

Anupshahr town, 2, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 16, 17 ; 
population of, in 1847, 41, 63, 1U9 ; site, bazar, 
110 ; public ofiices, fairs and trade. 111 ; his- 
tory, 112 

Anupshahr branch of the Ganges canal, 216. 

Apapapiiri, Maliabir of the Jaiiias died at, 5Ul. 

Arauli rajbaba. Gauges cafial, 15. 

Aresi, Bulandslialir district, 2 ; under irriga- 
tion, 21 ; under different crops, 25 ; Meerut, 
1 96 ; M uzaff arnagar, 4 4 9. Comparative state- 
ment of, in the Ganges Canal tract, 648. 

Arhar cultivation, Meerut, 236. 

Arniya village, Bulandshahr, 2, 118. 

Asoka colnm!) in Meerut, 318. 

Assessment of laifd revenue, mode of, Buland- 
shahr, 58 ; Meerut, 284 ; Muzaffarnagar, 633 , 
635, 540-41. 

Ata Asawar villages, Bulandshahr, 118. 

Aupera village, Meerut, 348. 

Aurangabad, Chandokh village, Bulandshahr, 
118 

Aurangabad police-station, Bulandshahr, 2, 42. 

Aurangabad Sayyid village, Bulandshahr, 119 . 

• )B. 

•j ^ 

Bini KXlu, saint of the low-caste Hindus, Mu- 
zaffanmgar, 617. 

Babugarh Government stud, 19. 

Babugarb village, Meerut, 348. 

Badgujar or Bitfgujar Kajpiils, Nagars dnven 
by, from, 45 ; account of, in Bulandshahr, 46 ; 
in Meerut, 2.59; in Muzaffarnagar, 496. 

Baghra or Bagra parganah, Muzatfarnagar, 636 ; 
physical features, fiscal history, 636 ; land 
revenue, population, 637 ; occupations of tbo 
people, 638. 

Baghra village, Muzatfarnagar, 639, 

Bigpat or Baghpat tahsfl, Meerut, 363 

Bagpat parganah, Meerut, 360 ; population, 362 ; 


Alienations of land. Bulandshahr, •modes and .i,- oeo 

6m^***’ ’ ***““*' Meerut, 348 j municipal utuge. 

AUgarhtotricU,S,4,8,6,gJ10,13,15,39,«. 119. 

Ahgarh town, 12, 16. Bagsfcr town, Meerut, 364. 




AUu Afghdn, founder of Khiinpur estate, 65. 
Alluvion and diluvion, rules for propriet*Jfy w- 
lowinoe in oases of, 14, 464. 


Bahadurgarh vUlage, 

Bahrambis village, Meerut, 856. 
Bahiiya£Mrr7,Bu^Ddshahr, 18. 
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or BlhaAuiblio tovm, Meerut, 3SS. 

Bait clau of Sajp6t8, 46-47, 496. 

Bdjra seed, cultivation of, in Meerut, 230 ; Mu- 
zaffarnagar, 46^. 

Bala Bai, Begani, daughter of Madhu Hao Sin- 
dhia, 294. » 

Balanibha salt, 40. ^ 

Baleui Tillage, Meerut, 355. • 

BamuauU town, Meerut, 355. 

BaiJganga stream, Meerut, 204, 212, 213. 

Banlya caste, Bulandshahr, 45, 47 ; Meerut, 259; 
Muzaifarnagar 497, 597. 

Banjiira caste, 31, 504. 

Banking establishments, Meerut, 314. 

Banks of rivers, Bulaiidshahr, 10, 12, 13; 
Meerut, 209, 210; Muzalfarnagar, 454. 

Bansiwala caste, Bnlandshalir, 46. 

Bdra or barah, sandy soil, 8, 37, 449, 545. 

Bardl village, Bulan dshahr, 119. 

Baralsi village, Muzail’arnagar, 639. 

Barau, Akbari mahal, 2, 3, 87. 

Barau dastUr under Akbar, 3. 

Baran or Biilandshahr tahsi), 2, 4, 9, 25, 128. 

Barau parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 5, 10, 14, 21, 
22, 24, 27, 37, 43, 46, 86, 87, 119 ; General ap- 
pearance, 120; fiscal history, population, 
120-21. , 

Baran town. — Sec Bulandshahr. 

Baranw&l Baniyas, 125. * 

Bara Pratappur village, Meerut, 356. 

Baraut parganah, Meerut, 358. 

Baraut to>vn, Meerut, 356-57. 

Barha Sayyids, 539. 

B&rhar caste, 494. 

Barla village, Muzaffarnagar, 639. 

Barley cultivation in Meerut, 234. 

Barren plains, 5. 

Basi ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Bauriya caste, 504. 

Beds of rivers, Bulandshahr, 9 ; Meerut, 209, 

210 . 

Begamabad railway^ station and town, Meerut, 
218, 365. 

Begam Sumru, parganahs lapsed after the death 
of, 3 ; history of, 294|r possessibns, army, 
charitable donations, place of residence, heirs 
of, 295. ^ * 

Begharazpur village, Muzaffarnagar, 640. 

Belaun or Belon village, Bulandshahr, 45, 123. 

Bhainswal village, Muzaffarnagar, cut of the 
eastern Jumna canal at, 484,^485 ; descrip- 
tion of, 640. 

Bhal Bajpfits of Khiirja, 69 ; invasion of, 85. 

Bhangel ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Bhat caste, 48, 494. 

Bhatwara saline lands, 37. 

Bhawan Bahadur Nagar village, Bulandshahr, 
123. 

Bhukarheri parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 536, 640 ; 
general appearance, 641 ; fiscal history, 642 ; 
crops, 643 ; rent-rates, transfers, &;c., 644-6 ; 
population, 647 : occupations of the people, 
648. 


Bhukarheri village, Muzaffarnagar, 648. 

BhumarSambalhera parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 
sandy villages in, 446 ; situation, 648 ; general 
appearance, 649-50^ irrigation, 653 ; cultiva- 
tion, rent-ratet,''063 ; poptUation, occupations 
of the people, 654. 


BbHp Singh, BHdgdJtir, founder ofBeUnn Til- 
lage, 123. 

Bhdr soil, 7-^, 26, 449, 537, 645. 

Bhur village, Bulandshahr, 123. 

Biborapur village, Bulandshahr, 10. 

Bidauli parganah, Muzaftamagar, 447, 548 ; 
physicM features, fiscal history, 657-58 ; land 
revenue, 659 ; population, occupations of the 
people,»660. , 

Bidauli village, Muzaffarnagar, 34, 38, 661. 

Bijwara or Bajw&ra town, Meerut, 365. 

Bildspur village, Bulandshahr, 16, 124. ^ 

Biluch population, Bulandshahr, 49. 

Binauli to^vn, Meerut, 3G5. 

Bishuui Hindu sect, 259, 29.3, 497. 

Blights causing injury to crops, Meerut, 246. 

Bohra caste, Bulandshahr, 45 ; Muzaffarnagar, 
494. 

Bora village, Bulandshahr, 124. 

Boslau village, Bulandshahr, 124. 

Boundaries, Bulandshahr 1-2; Meerut, 196; 
Muzaffarnagar, 439. 

Brahmans, in Bulandshahr, 45 ; Meerut, 256 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 493, 587. 

Budhana tahsil, Muzaffarnagar, 557. 

Budhana parganah, Muzaffarnagar, physical 
features, 662 ; land revenue, population, 663 ; 
occupations of the people, >664. * 

Building materials, Bulandshahr, 40; Meerut, 
248 ; Muzaffarnagar, 487. ' 

Bulandshahr district, area, 1 ; administrative 
divisions, 2 ; gencrM appearance, 4 ; heights, 

6 ; soils, 7 ; rivers, 8 ; ferries and lakes, 13 ; 
canals, 14 ; communications, 16 ; meteorology, 
17; animal kingdom, 18; domestic cattle, 18; 
fish, 19 ; agriculture, 20 ; irrigation, 21 ; well 
area, canal area, 22; waste lands, 24; saf- 
flower, oil-seeds, 25 ; mode of husbandry, 26 ; 
model farm, 27 ; famines and droughts, 31 ; 
famine prices, 31 ; woods, 33 ; salt manufac- 
ture, 34 ; kunkur, 40 ; building materials, 40 ; 
population, 41 ; castes, 45 ; occupations, 49 ; 
^bitations, 50; language, 51*; education, 62; 
post-office, 63 ; jails, 64 ; police, 65 ; infoitl- «. 
cide, 66 ; fiscal history, 66 ; leaffing families, 
59; tenures, 70; alienations, 71 ; cultivations, 
72; rents, 74; weights and measures, 75 ; 
fairs, 76 ; interest, 77 ; wages and prices, 77 ; 
land revenue, 78; income-tax, 79; stamps 
and excise, registration, canal revenue, 80 ; 
medical history, 81; history, 82; Gazetteer, 101. 

Bulandshahr or Baran town, 4, 6, 10, 11, 12, 16, 
16, 17, 41, 124 ; population, principal fiamilies, 
126 ; site, 126 ; public institutions, 127 ; mu*, 
nicipality, 128 ; history, 129 ; rainfall, 130. 

Bulandshahr tahsil and parganah.— See Baran. 

Bulandshahr branch ca^, 12, 14 ; constructed 
as a relief work, 31. 

Bullocks, attempt to improve the breed of, 18. 

Busera village, Muzaffarnagar, 639. 

^utrara village, Muzaffarnagar, 664. ^ 


^ C. 


Canals, Bulandshahr, 14-16 ; area irrlMied by,, 
21 ; effects of, on public health, 23 ; mfluenee 
of. on crops, 24 ; revenue from, 80 ; Meemt, 
214 ; revenue from, 318 ; MuzAflarneger, 465|, 
686 . 
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^tonments, Meerut, 317. 14, 21, 22, 23, 34, 42, 43 ; pbfsic&I appesmce, 

Castes, Bulandshabr, 46-49; Meerot, 255-67; fiscal history, 132; popuiAfioo, iandrere- 

distribution of, according to cultivation, 268 ; liue, 133; occupations of the people, history, 
Muzaffarnagar, 493-511. 134 ; alterations of the assesln\ent, 635. 

Cattle disease, Bulandshahr, 19. Dadri village and r^way station, Bulaudshahr, 

^wnpore, cotton experiments in the model 2, 16, 134-35. 7 

fu:m of, 27, 28. Dadri village, Meeiait, 369. 

Census statistics, Bulandshahr, 41-60 ;• Meerut, Daha village, Iklccrut, 369. 

249-69 ; Muzaffamagor, 488-613.* Dahara village, Meerut, 14.* 

Ch4hi soil, 460. Ddkra soil, 7, 8, 26, 449, 637. 

C^l(«a«Camine, 31. Danda soil, 537. 

Chaud, Hindu llaja of Aurangabad, 118. Dankaur, Akbari mahal, 2, 3. 

Chandlawad village, Meerut, 366. Dankaur parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 6, 8, 12, 

Chandausi town, 16. , 13, 21, 22, 23, 34 ; Khdri tract in, 38 ; census, ' 

Cbandi, cotton experiments in, 27, 28. details of, 43; general appearance, 137; fiscal 

Chandrasen, Baja of Baran, 85. history, 138 ; population, conditions of the 


Charth&wal parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 446-47 ; 
physical features, fiscal history, 665 ; land re- 
venue, population, 666; occupations of the 
people, 667. 

Clmrth5wal town, Muzaffarnagar, 664. 

Chatiri or Chhat&ri estate, Bulandshahr, 46, 62. 

Chattri village, Bulaudshahr, 130. 

Chaudhris or caste headmen, 12.5, 270. 

Chauhan Bajpiits, lands held b}', in Bulandshahr, 
47; Meerut,* 259,262 ; Muzaffarnagar, 497. 

Chaukla village, Bulandshahr, 24. 

Chaundera village, Bulandshahr, 12, 131. 

Chaosina village, Muzaffarnagar, 667. 

Chhapar village, Muzaffarnagar, 668. 

Chhapraula village, Bulandshahr, 131. 

ChhaprauUjparganah, Meerut, 366 ; settlemen 
population 367; occupations of the people, 368 

Chhaprauli village, Meerut, 368. 

Chhatari village, Bulandshahr, 3. 

Chhoiya river, 13, 24, 207, 212. 

Chitsaun village, Bulandshahr, 131. 

Choil soil, 460. 

Chola village and railway station, Bulandshahn 
16, 17, 131. 

Christian population, Bulandshahr, 43, 49 ; Mec 
rut, 273 ; Muzaffarnagar, 439. 

« Christian Missions, 272. • 

Civil and criminal jurisdiction, Bulandshahr, 4 
Meerut, 200. 

Climate, Bulandshahr; 17 ; Meerut, 219 ; Muzaf- 
farnagar, 461. 

Coinage, Meerat,‘316. 

Communication, means of, Bulandshahr, 16 
Meerut, 218 ; Muzi^amagar, 459. 

Confiscations of land, 4. 

Cost of cultivation, Muzaffarnagar, 47C. 

Cotton cultivation, Bulandshahr, 27, 28; Meerutj 
231. 

Courts, number of, Bulandshahr, 4 ; Meerut, 200; 
Mttzaflamagar, 443. * 

Crime statistics, Bulandshahr, 65 ; Meerut, 278 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 621. 

Crops, Bulandshahr, 24, 30 ; Mefrut, 225, 37 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 463, 69 ; irrigated by cimals, 
483,*484. 

Cultivated area, Bnlandshahr, 2, 20, 21; Meerut, 
239 ; Muzaffarnagar, 476, 633, 34, 648. 

Cultivating classes, condition of Meerut, 297-98. 

* Ouztoniz of the people, Bulandshahr, 61; Meerut, 
270; Muzaffarnagar, 614. 

^ D. 

OABitowA or Dahathuwa town, Meerut, 369. 


people, 139 ; history, 140. 

Dankaur town, Bulandshahr, .3, 8, 9, 42, 43, 136-36. 

Darg4hi Singh of C'hhat4ri, villages given to 3 ; 

Dasa caste, 46,264,497. 

Dlsna parganah, Meerut, 14 ; situation and con- 
dition of, 370 ; fiscal history, population, 371; a 
occupaiion.s of the people, 372. 

Disna town, Meerut, 369-70. 

Dateri, trigouomctrical survey station, Mecmt, 

Daulaipur villa;^, Bulandshahr, 135. 

Dauralu village, ^ieorut, 372. 

Deaths from snake-bites and wild beasts, Buland- 
shahr, 18 ; Mc6rut, 223 ; Muzaffarnagar, 462. 

Deep ploughing a failure in India, 26. 

Dehli district, 2, 4, 9, 42. 

Deblitown, 6, 7, 8, 16, 31 salt imported from, 40. 

Dehli sirkar nmisObah, 3. 

Dehli road, 219. 

Dchra station of great trigonometrical survey, 
Muzaffurnag.ar, 668. 

Density of population, Bulandshahr, 43. 

Devi Pulaiudeh, temple of, 616. 

Dhagal clan of Hindu Meos, Meerut, 265. 

Dhdk {butea frondosa) jungle, Bulaudshahr, 
6, 13, 24; Meerut, 202. 

Dharakpur village, Bulandshahr, 140. 

DharmpuP estate, ^landsbahr, 62. 

Dharrapur village, Bulandshahr, 141. 

Dharropura tillage, Muzaftarnagar, 668. 

Dliaulana town, Meerut, 372. 

Dhaulari village, Meerut, 372. 

Dhe, class of Jats, Meerut, 260. 

Dibai tahsili, transferred to Aniipshahr, 4. 

Dibai, Akbarf mahal, 2, 3. 

Dibai parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 6, 9, 10, 21, 
22, 23, 43 ; lands held by Rajpdts in, 46, 47 ; 
general appearance, 142; fisc^ lustory, 143, 
land revenue, population, 144; history, oooa< 
pations of the people, 146. 

DibM town and railway station, BoUndihahr 
site, 2, 16, 141 ; history, 148. 

Didwina salt, 40, 

Digambara Jaina sect, 509, 

Dippur ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Distributaries of the Ganges canal, 16. 

Distribution of produce, Meerut, 303^ 

Diyanatpur village, Bulandshahr, 6« 

Dq/az/t 80 U, 8 . 

Doh&i village, Meerut, 373. 

Domeatic aniioals, Bulandahahr, 16.19 ; 

833 ; Muzaffarnagar, 463. 
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Dpr iiueription of Frithirij, 60. 
l]fer Bajputs, Meorut, 358. 

Drainage lines, Meerut, 203-205 ; Muzaffarnagar, 

484. 

Dron^h&r (Dr^na icharja), founder of Dan- 
kaur town, fiulaiidshahr, 136. 

Droughts, Bulandsbahr, 3]»32 ; Muzaffarnagar, 

485. 

Du4b, Upper, Bulandshalfr, situated in, 1; 
Famines in, 31. ^ 

Du4b of the Uindon and Kali nad4 Muzaifar- 
nagar, 446. 

Dtthart or marshy lands, Bulandshahr, 24. 
Dundi Kh4n, rebellion of, 56, 61. 


E. 

Eist Indian Railway, 16. 

Eastern «^lmna cantU, 214-10 ; Muzaifarnagar, 
447,457-84. 

Educational statistics, Bulandshahr, 52-53 ; 
Meerut, 274-75; Muzaffaruugar, 519. 

' Ehfasli soil, 8. 

Elevation, Bulandshahr, 4. — See also Heights. 
Estates, number of, Bulandshahr, 3, 72; Meerut, 
287 ; Muzaifarnagar, 586. 

Excise revenue, Bulnadshahr, 79 ; Meerut, 316; 

Muzaifarnagar, 587. ^ . 

Expenditure, Bulandshahr, 78; Meerut, 316; 
Muzaffarnagar, 585. 

Exports, Bulandshahr, 76; Meerut, 307-8; 

Muzaffarnagar, 384-85. 

Expulsion of rebels from Bulandshahr, 94. 

F. 

Fatbs, Bulandshahr, 76; Meerut, 310. 

Famines, Bulandshahr, 31-33; Meerut, 347, 
306; Muzaffarnagar, 486-486. 

Farliadpur village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Farida ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Faridnagar town, Meerut, 373. 

Farms, origin of, Muzaffarnagar, 528. 
Farrukhnagar village, Meerut, 373. 

Fatehgarh branch, Ganges ^anal, 16. * 

Fatehpur cut of the pastern Jumng canal, 484. 
Ferries, Bulandshahr, 13-14 ; Meerut, 210, 311 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 468. 

Firozpur, description of, by Tiindr, 322. 

Fiscal history, Bulandshahr, 66 ; Meerut, 280 ; 

Muzaffarnagar, 623. « 

Fiscal sub-divisions of Bulandshahr, changes in, 
3,4. 

Fish, Bulandshahr, 19-20 ; Meerut, 224 ; Muzal- 
famagar, 463. 

Fishing population, Bulandshahr, 2; Meerut, 

324. 

Floods, Bulandshahr, 9, 13 ; Meerut, 347. 

Fords, Bulaudshahr, 14. 

Formation of the district of Bulandshahr, 3 ; 

Meerut, 197 ; Muzaffarnagar, 442. 

Fruits, Meerut, 238. ' 

G. 


OAunii tribe, Meerut, 266. 

Ck^hi Ddbhar or Glrhi Dfibhar village, Muiaf- 
famagar, 668. 


pal&othi town, Bulandshahr, ^ 6. 10, 42, 

Ganges caiAtl, 13, 14, I6, 214, 216, 466, 486. 
Ganges-Kali l)ndb, Muzaffarnagar, 445^ 

Gauges river, 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 13, 16, 20, 22, 27, 
2o9, 4447453. 

Gangeru town, Muzaffarimgar, 669. 

Garabpur village, Bulandshahr, 34. 

Garapur village, Bulandshahr, 38. 

Garden vegetables, Meerut, 236. 

Garhi viflag^, Meerut, 334. • 

Garhinukhtesar parganah, Meerut, 375 ; settle- 
ments and population, 376 ; occup^ions of 
the people, 377. ^ 

Garhinukhtesar town, Meerut, 209, 373; history, 
374. 

Garhinuktesar gttt, 210. 

Garhinuktesar road, 2 1 9. 

Gaur Brahmans, Bulandshahr, 45, 69 ; Meerut, 
256; Muzaffanagar, 498. 

Gautam Brahmans, 45js 
Gawdr pulse cultivation, Meerut, 231. 
Gazetteer, Bulandshahr, 101; Meerut, 347; Mu- 
z.affurnagar, 635. 

General appearance, Bulandshahr, 4-7 ; Meerut, 
201 ; Muzaffarnagar, 443. 

Gesupur village, Bulandshahr, 14, 15. 
Ghaias-ud-din Tughlik, Sultan, 43. 

Ghaziubad salt inabM, 34, 37.* 

Ghaziabad railway station, 218; tahsH, 381! 
Ghiziabad town, Meerut, 377;municipalityg379; 

history, 380. 

Ghdr soil, 450. 

Goga Fir, a saint worshipped by both Hindds and 
Musalmaus in Muzaffarnagar, 6161 
Gohra village, Meerut, 381. 

Gopalgauj village, Bulandshahr, 39. 

Gordhanpur parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 443, 453, 
557 ; physical features, 669; land revenue, 670; 
population, 671 ; occupations of the people, 
672. 

Gordhanpur village, Muzaffarnagar, 672^ 

Gram cultivation in Meerut, 235. 

Grand Truuk Rood, Bulandshahr, 16; Meerut, 
219, Muzaffarnagar, 469. 

Gujbr caste, Bulandshahr, 31, 48; Meerut, 2d3, 
290; Muzaffarnagar, 688; conduct during the 
mutiny, 90, 91, 327. 

Gujar grantees in Muzaffarnagar, 526. 

Giijarpur villa^, Bulandshahr, 88. 

Gupta inscription, 82, 

(4nla village, Muzaff^agar, 672. 

Gurgaon district, 2 ; famine in, 8|. 

H,. 

HAniTATioiiB, Bulandshahr) 10; Meerut, 271 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 614. 

Hakdad Khan, amil of Barin, founder of Mda- 
garh estate, 64. 

H&pur tahsil, Meerut, 8^7. 

Hftpur pargandh, Meerut, 19, 385, 

Hdpur town, Meerut, IS; site, 881 ; population, 
382 ; municipality, 383; history, 384. 

Hardhtta, leader of Dor Rajpfiis, 84^ 258. 
Hariana cattle, 18, f 9. 

EOaridna, eihigrants from, during the faipiiiedf 
1887-88, 81. 

Hasanpur village, Muzaffarnagar, 078. 
Hastinapur parganah, Meerut, 888. 

Hastindpur towny E^eemt, 887. 
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▼lUagfi, Bulandshahr» u;. 

Waw elif doit^ under Akbar, 3. 

Heights, liulandshahr, 6 ; Meerut, 20 i; Muzaf- 
farnagar, 44S. * • 

Hele, a class of Jats, 260. 

Hiudau river, 4, 8, 9, ^3, 13, 20, 211, 454. 

Hindu population, Bulandshahr, 2, 41, 42, 43, 
44 ; Meerut, 196; Muzalfariiagar, 440, 488. 
Hingangbat cotton, 27, 29. # 

History, Bulahdahahr, 82 ; Meeru^ 818 ; Mu- 
zaffarnagar, 687. 

Holkir, irruptions of, 66. 

Horse-heeding,. Bulandshahr, 19 ; Meerut, 223; 

Muzaffarnagar, 463. 

Husainpur village, Muzallarm^ar, 6/8. 


Tt village, Muzaffarnagar, 674. 

imptmentlof husbaiidi^.Meerut^ ; Muzaf- 
farnagar, 471. 

Inchauli village, Meerut, 890. 

Income-tax, Bulandshahr, 79; Meerut, 316, 

MuzafiEarnagar, 686. , • 

Increase in land revenue due to canal m Mu- 
zaffarnagar, 478-480. 

Indian-corn citop, ^ _ 

Indigenous drugs, Bulandshahr, 81 j Muzaffar- 
nagar, 634. 

Tndun) plantation, Meerut, 236. 

Indigo factories, Meerut, 308-309. 

Indrapura, or modern Indore, 83. 

Infanticide,^ B^andshahr, 66 ; Meerut, 279; 
Muzaffarnagar, 622. 

Infirm population, Bulandshahr, 44;, Meerut, 
958; Muzaffarnagar, 492. 

Inhabitants.— Sec Population. 

iXry caused by canal in Muzaffarnagar, 476. 

Tnaprintions, Bulandshahr, 60. 

Interest rate, Bulandshahr, 77 ; Meerut, 318; 
Muzaffarnagar, 682. 

2. , Meerut. , Mn- 
« ^arnagar, 474 •, from the llmto nyer, W ; 
Ganges cand, 476; Eastern Jumna canal, 
480. 

J. 

jAoisnm, yfflage BnlanOshahr, 38. 

jISiSgbSr’to4r*Butodatohr, 
ta 1847, 41 j foinnded by Au4p Kai, 63 , 

Tillage, Meerut 

Jail statistics, Bulandshahr, 64-66 , Meerut, 

279 ; Muzaffarnagar, 522. ^ 

499 ; general view of belief of the, 601 , oii 

ferences of rituidof the, 602. - 

Jalalabad parganah, Meerut, conation of, set 

Jalilabad town, Muzaffarnagar, 374. 

• Jama MaBji^ Meerut, 292. 

JaSmeji^ » Mahibhirata prince, »*, *«7, 

606 . 

J&ni Tillage, Meerut, 892. 


Jansath tahsil, Muzaffarnagar, 666. 

Jansath parganah, Muzaffarnagar, physical fea- 
tiwcs, 676-; fiscal history, 677 ; rent-rates, 
6? 8; population, 67 W; occupations of the 
people, bSO. * 

Jansath town, Muzaffarnagar, 605; 676. 

Jansath family, rise^f, 604. 

Jarauli village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

•liirehaor '.Iharcha town, Bulandshahr, 149. 
r Jasupur fi'rry, Bulandshahif 40 
' Jit caste, Bulanilshahr, 48, 66 ; Meerut, 260, 
262, L'JO ; Muzaffarnagar, 587. 

Jaula village, Mu/nffariingar, (i^0. 

.lewar parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 6, 8, 13, 21, 
22, 23; khdii tract of, 38 ; census details nf, 
43 ; general appearance, fiseal history, 161; 
land rev (mue, population, l.s*2; occupations 
of the people, history, 163. 

Jewur town, Bulandshahr, 9, 13, 16, 39 ; popu- 
lation in 1847, 41 ; site, 149 ; history, 150. 
Jewar, Akhari rnahul, 2, 3. 

Jhabda ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

; Jhajar town, Bulandshahr, 6, 16, 43; history, 
154. 

- .Ihanjhnna parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 6'i8 ; phy- 

sical feat arcs, 682 ; fiscal history, land re- 
venue, 683; i)(»pulation,^ occupations of the 

- peo])le, C84. 

Jhaiijlnina town.^liizalTarnagnr, 682. 

Jhils, Bulandshahr, 1 4 ; Meerut, 217 ; Muzaffar- 
nagar, 4.' 8. • 

Jhont village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

. Joliara village, Bulandshahr, 12. 

Jodr seed, (sultivatioii, Meerut, 230 ; Muzaffw- 
L nagar, 4(58. , 

Jumna river, 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 16, 20, 22, 24» 
27, 31, 32, 34, 86, 38, 210, 453. 

Jumna canal, eastern, 214. 

Jungle tracts, Bulandshahr, 6, 8. 


KmnTi, refugees from, in Bulandshahr, 3. 

Kochhwalia tribe, 496. 

Kahwai vilWige, Meerut, 392. 

Kaili village, Meerut, 39^ rro t. i 

ICairana i)arg2nah, MuzaffaTnagar, 568 ; physi- 
cal features, transfers of lands, 687 ; land re- 
venue, population, occupations of the people, 
688 . 

Kairaiia town, Muzaffarnagar, 686. 

Kalda village, llulaiidshalir, 6. 

Kaliana observatory of Great TngonometriCBl 
Survey, Muzaffarnagar, 689. ^ 

liili nadi, 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, 13, 20, 34, 36, 37. 

Kali nadi, cast, 8, 13, I6, 102, 204, 446; 466. 

K41i-llindan Duab, 444. 

Kali-Ganges Duab, 445. 

Kfclka village, Bulandshahr, 27. 

Kamboli tribe, Meerut, 267, 292. 

Kamar-ud-din Kh&n, intrigues of, 606. 

Kanaujiya caste, 46, 494. , . 

Kandhla parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 

cal features, 691 ; land revenue, poputato, 
692 ; occupations of the people, ' *®**'; 

Kandhla town, Muzaffarnagar, populatioiv 689 > 
site, municipalityi 690. 
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jHnfingo familj, Meerut, W. 

Kapor Tillage, Bulandshahr, 165. 

Karan bas town, Bulandshahr, 165. » 

Karanb&s ferry, Bulandshahr, 18. 

Karn6wal villaj^, Meerut, 393. 

Karol village, BulandshAhn 155. 

Karon or Karwan nadi, 18,%I3, 15. 

Kasimpur village, Meerut, $93. 

Kasna town, Bulandshahr, 13, 38, 155. 

Kasna, Akbari mahal, 2, 3, 4. 

Kasiimbhi village, Bulandshahr, 14, 15. 

K&tha river, 447. 

Ktyath caste, 20, 263. 

Kazis of Bulandshahr town, 125. 

Keshopur Sathla village, Bulandshahr, 156. 

Khddir or low lands, 5, 8, 10, 24, 27, 34 ; origin, 
of^ 34 ; produces salt in Bulandshahr, 35, 37 ; 
comprises the khdri tract of Dankaur, 38. 

Khddir pasture lands of Meerut, 203, 206. 

Khddir of Hindan river, Meerut, 211. 

Khinpur estate, Bulandshahr, 65. 

Khanpurtown, Bulandshahr, 166. 

Khdri, or sulphate of soda, tracts impregnated 
with, mani^acture of, origin of, 38 ; varieties 
of, 39. 

K5ar(/' crops, Bulandshahr, 21, 23, 24, 29 ; Mee- 
rut, 226 ; Muzaffarnagar, 464, 467, 537, 645. 

Kharkoda town, Meerut, 393. 

Khasiya well, Meerut, 246. c • 

Khitauliparganab, Muzaffarnagar, 694; general 
appearance, soils, 695 ; crO'ps, fiscal history, 
696; population, 698; occupations of the 
people, history, 699. 

EhitauU town, Muzaffarnagar, 693; railway 
station, 218. ^ 

Khekara fair, Meerut, 310. 

IDiekara drainage line, 209. 

Khekara town, Meerut, 391. 

Khaman Kao, alias Qobind K&o, son of the Chitor 
B&ja, 47. 

Khfirja tahsil, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 8, 25, 166. 

Khfirja parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 5 ; saline 
tracts in, 37 ; saltpetre works in, 40 ; census, 
details of, 43 ; lands held by Bajpiits in, 46 ; 
general appearance, 1 63 ; fiscal history, land 
revenue, 164; populatiofl, occupations of the 
people, 166; histofy, 166. <■ 

Khfirja town, Bulandshahr, 7, 12, 15, 16 ; popu- 
lation in 1847, 41 ; population in 1872, 157 ; 
site, 168 ; Municipality, 159; local institu- 
tions, 161 ; trade, history, !62. 

Khfirja, Akbari mah&I, 1, 2, 3. ‘ 

Khfirja railway station, 16, 17. 

Kirthal drainage scheme, 208. 

Kirthal Village, Meerut, 394. 

Kithor parganah, Meerut, fiscal history, 8C5; 
population, 396 ; occupations of the people, 
397. 

Kithor town, Meerut, 394. 

Kithor rajhaha, Ganges canal, 16. 

Koil branch, Ganges canal, 15. 

Koil, mah&ls comprising sirkir of, 8. 

Kot village, Bulandshahr, 5, 12, 14|, 166. 

Kotesra village, Muzaffarnagar, 762. 

Krishni river, 204, 447, 460. 

Kuchchesar jhil, Bulandshahr, 14. 

Euchchesar village, Bulandshahr, 167. 

Kunkur found in Bulandshahr, 40, 41 ; Mutaf- 
fiurnagar, 488. 


*Kutana parganah, Meerut, 807 ; settlementii^ 
population, 898 ; occupations of the people, 
899. 

Kut6na town, Meerut, 307. 

Kutub-ud-diu, invasion by, 85. 

L. 


Lakbs.— S 6e Jhilt. 

lAlkhini family, Musalm^ns, BadglBars, 46, 
69-62. t 

Land revenue, Bulandshahr, 2, 22, 59 ; Meerut, 
315 ; Muzaffarnagar, 586. 

Language of Bulandshahr, 61 ; Meerut, 277 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 618. 

Latitudes and longitudes, Bulandshahr, 2 ; 

Meerut, 196 ; Muzaffarnagar, 440. 

Lawar village, Meerutc4(i0. . 

Leading families, Bulandshahr, 59 ; Meerut, 290. 
Lime, manufacture of, in Meerut, 248. 

Lodhi village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Lohari vill^e, Muzaffarnagar, 702. 

Loni parganah, Meerut, fiscal history, 401 ; 
population, 402 ; occupations of the people, 
403. ^ 

Loni town, Meerut, 400. 


M. 


MADAirruR village, Bulandshahr, 40. 

Madho Rao, Marhatta jigirdar of M6’6garh, 88. 

Mahsbir, teacher of the Jainas, 500. 

Mahils of Bulandshahr under Akbar, 3. 

Mahesri sect, 497. 

Maithila Brahmans, 494. 

Makanpur gh&t, 167. 

M414garh estate, 64. 

Maligarh village, Bulandshahr, 167-168. 

Maldgarh or Sentha, Akbari parganah.— See 
Sentha. 

Milagarh rebels, 337. « 

Malakpur estate, 65. 

Malikpur Akbari mabfil, 2, 3. 

Malakpur town, Bulandshahr, 168. 

M5man khiird village, Bulandshahr, 169. 

Man village, Meerut, 404. 

Mdnda ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Mangrauli village, Bulandshahr, 8, 13. 

Manufactures, Bulandshahr, 76 ; Meerut, 306. 

Manuring for cultivation, Bulandshahr, 28, 29 • 
Meerut, 226 ; Muzaffarnagar, 469. * 

Marddn Ali Khin of the lil Kh6ni family. 
Bulandshahr, 62. 

Mfehattas, removal of parganah capital from 
Sentha to Agauta by, district of Bulandshahr 
conquered from, 3 ; devastation of Dnib by, 
31 ; of Md’^garh, 88 ; GhuWm Kddir deliver- 
ed up to the, 324; terms made with. Sikha 
•by, 611. ^ 

Marka hillock, 355. t 

Marwftri caste, 46. 

Mftrwar, emigrants from, during the ffuntne of • 
1837-38, 31 ; home of the Bohrai of Buland'- 
shahr, 45. 

Mawana tahsil, Meerut, 405. 

Mawdna town, Meerut, 404. 
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Meftsuresand welghts^Bulaudshahr, 76; Meerut,^ Matiuy, Bulaii'A3liahr,-89, 90: Meerut, 824-98CU 
314; Mazaflariiagar, 678. Muzaltarnagar, 624>630. ^ 

Medical history, Bulandshahr, 81 ; Meerut, 341 ; Muzaiffiarnagar Saini, a stathm of Great Trigo- 
Muzaflaruagar, 630. ^ ^ nometrical Survey in Meerut, 418. 

Meerut district, boundaries and^ area, admlnis- Muzaffarnagar district, boundaries, area, 439 ; 
tratlve divisions, 19f ; formation of the dis- administrative divisions, 440; physical fea- 

trict, 197; general appeai*ance, heights, 201; tures, 443; height, 448; areas at various 

wgste land; soils, 202; lines of drainage, 203, times, soil, 449; rcAand its reclamation, 460 ; 

S08 ; rivers, ^09 ;canris, 214; jMls, 211; roads, rivers, 453; canaft, 456; navigation, jhils, 

218; climate, 219 ; rain-fall, 2‘iO ; nKteorology, ferries, 458 ; coinmutiications, 459 ; climate, 

321; animal kingdom, snakes, 222 ; domestic rain-fall, 459; animal kingdom, 462; vegeta- 

cattle, fhorses, 223; fish, 224; rotation of ble kingdom, 463; cultivation in 1840-41, 

crops, 225 ; manure, 226 ; crops and their cul- 464; comparison of produce, 466; rice and 

tivation, 227 ; fruit trees, 238 ; irrigation, 239; cane, 467 ; manure, 469 ; cost of cnltivation, 

blights, 246 ; famines, 247 ; building material, 470; implements, 471 ; irrigation, 474; drain- 

248; salt manufacture, population, 249; castes, age operations, 484; famines and drought, 

255; customs, 270; habitations, 271 ; religion, 485; building materials, 487 ; population, 

272; education, 274; printing presses, Ian- 488; castes, 49:* ; occupations of the people, 
guage, post-office, 277 utelegrapb, police, 278; 512; habitations, 514; religum, 616; lau- 

infanticide, jails, 279 ■; nscal history, 280 ; mode guage, 5 i 8 ; education, 519; police, 621; jails, 
of assessment, 284; tenures, 285 ; alienation, infanticide, 522; fiscal history, 52.3; tenures, 
287; infiuentiM families, 290; tenant hold- 660; transfers, 552; proprietury castes, 663; 
ings, 296 ; size of holdings, cultivating classes, tenants, 666; rents, 669; produce per acre, 
297 ; agricultural wages, 298 ; rents, 300; dis- 672; prices of land, 676; prices of produce, 
tribution of produce, 302 ; wages, 303 ; prices, 578; interest, wages, 682; trade, 584; rcvc- 
304; trade and manufacture, 306; revenue, nue, 586; stamps, registration, 586 ; excise, 
315 ; history^ 318; mutiny, 324; medical his- history, 687; mutiny, 634; medical history, 
tory, 341 ; Gazetteer, 347. 630; Gazetteer, 6.35. • 

Meerut tahsfl, 198. Muzaffarnagar taksil, 567. 

Meeifit parganah, physical features, 414 ; irri- Muzaffarnagar parganah, 567; general appear- 
gation, fiscal history, 415 ; population, 416. ance, 7u6; fisoal history, 707; Irrigation, 

Meerut town, muhallas, 405 ; places of note, 406; 708; crops, 709; population, 711; occupa- 

populatlog, 407 ; municipality and trade, 408; tions of the people, history, 712; changes in 
cantonments, 409; water, drainage, 410; proprietary rights, 714; causes of decrease 
climate, 411; routes, history, 413. in population, 715. 

Meerut pillar, 318. Muzaffarnagar tdwn, population, 703; public 

Melons of Meerut, 236. offices, sanitation, 704 ; municipality, 705. 

Meos and Dors driven out by Badgfijars, 46. Muzaffarnagar and Shdmli road, 459. 
Meteorology of Bulandshahr, 17 ; Meerut 
22 1 ; Muzaffamaggor, 46 1*. 


Mewat bullocks, 18. 

Mew&ti Musalmans, Bulandshahr, 49, 84; Mee- 
rut, * ei. 

• Mil^ worked by canal. 2, 16, 458. • 

Mfranpur town, Muzaffarnagar, 708. 

Misan soil, Muzaffarnagari 449, 537. 

Miththepur village, Bulandshahr, 169. 

Mode of collection of revenue in Meerut, 266. 


Nadiu Shah, inroad of, causing famine, SI. 
Naga tribe, 609. 

K&gan nadi, 485; 

Nagars, or*Gujrati Rahmans, 45. 

Nagor bullocks, 1 6, r9. * 

Nahar Ali K4an of the lAtkhani family, 61-62. 
Nain Singh, founder of Glijar family in Meerut, 


Model farm, Bulandshahr, 27-31. 

Mohat, a Rithor Rajput, 293. 

Morna village, Muzaffarnagar, 708. 

Mortuary returns, Bulandshahr, 82; Meerut, 
844 ; Muzaffarnagar, 632. 

Moth grain cultivation in Meerut, 231 ; Muzaf- 
. farnagar, 468. 

Mubiirakpur salt factory, 36 

Mughals, Bulandshahr, 49; Meerut, 467, Mu- 
zaffamagar, 51 1. 

Mukarrab Khan, a jagirdar in Muzaffarnagar, 
589. • 

Munda or majhola soil, 8. 

Mundf Khera village, Bulandshahr, 15. 

Munda Ehera rajbaha, Ganges canal, 15. 

M6ng cultivation, Meerut, 232, 

^ MnriUhiagar rebels, 336, 838. 

* Muridnagar village, Meerut, 41 7. 

Murthal parganah, Aligarh district, 10. 

MaBalm4n population, Bulandshahr, 2, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 49 ( Meerut, 190, 250 ; Muzaffarnagar, 
440, 488. 


290, 855. • 

Najaf Khan, opposer of the Sikh-Rohilla confeder* 
acy in Muzaffarnagar, 607. 

Narora, head-quarters of the lower Gangea 
canal, 4; ferry at, 13. 

Nausherpur village, Muttra district, 13. 
Navigation capabilities of rivers, 10, 1 ' ,211, 
454 ; of canals, 16, 216-17, 468. 

Niloha village, Meerut, 418. 

Nirbhan Rajpfits of Meerut, 259, 

Nirpara village, Meerut, 418. 

Niwari village, Meerut, 418. 

Nizampur village, Meerut, 418. 

0 . 

OccuPATioKS of the people, Bulondshaiir, 49 ; 

Meerut, 268; Muzaffarnagar, 612. 

Occupancy statements, Muzaffarnagar, 666 , 167 . 
Oil-seed cultivation, Bulandshahr, 26 . 

Okbla village, Bulandshahr, 9. . - • 

Qudb and Bohil^d BaUway, 16, 17. 



IMOBX. 


Till 


P. 

PACHOioir saline tracts, 37. c 

Pahasu parganah, Bulandshahr, 3, 45, 10, 14, 
21, 22, 23 ; ^altpctrc works in, 40; census, 
details of, 43 ; lauds held by liajputs in, 46 ; 
general appearance, fi8(«aT history, 170; land 
revenue, population, f71*, occupations of 
the people, history, 17S. 

Pahasu town, Bulandshahr, 1 69. 

Pahasu estate, BuTandshahr, 62. 

Pahasu, Akbari mahal, 2, 3, 4. 

Pahasu ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Pahasu family, Badgujars, 46. 

Pali, the home of Bohra caste, 45. 

Palra falls, Ganges canal, 15, 16. 

Panipat, buttle of, 113. 

Parganahs of the Bulandshahr district, 3; de- 
tails and area of, 21 ; census details of, 43 ; 
of the Meerut district, 198, 199. 

Parganah selections, Meerut, 282^ 
Parichhatgarh rajbuha, Ganges canal, 16. 
Parichhatgarh town, Meerut, 418. 

Parta Singh, a Dakhuii Sub4dar, 290. 

Partab Singh, Bodgujar, 46. 

Pasture lauds, Meerut, 203. 

Pathans, Nagars driven by, from Ahar,45; num- 
ber of, in Bulandshahr, 49 ; in Meerut, 267 ; 
in Muzaffarnagar, 511. . 

Pathak caste, 46. 

Patparganj village, Meerut, 9. 

Patwai or Patwaliya river, 13, 16. 

Peas cultivation in Meerut, 235. 

Phakaiia village, Bulandshahr, 16. 

Phalauda town, Meerut, 420. 

Phapli6nda village, Meerut, 424. 

Physical features, Bulandshahr, 4 ; Meerut, 
201 ; Muzaifarnagar, 443. 

Pilkhua or Pilkhiiwa town, Meerut, 421. 

Pilota soil, 7, 8, 26. 

Pindrawal village, Bulandshahr, 169. 

Pindrawal, Bodgujar family, 46. 

Pitampur laluka granted by Shah Alum to the 
Lalkhani family, 61. 

Piyara .Ji, a saint worshipped by the loiver classes 
of Hindus, 515. ( 

Plough of laud, Bulaiidshahr, 26 ; Meerut, 227 ; 
Muzaffarnagar. 565. 

Police-stations, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 55 ; Meerut, 
279; Muzaffarnagar, 521. 

Police statistics, Bulandshahr, 55 ; Meerut, 278, 
Muzaffarnagar, 521. * 

Population, Bulandshahr, 2 ; according to cen- 
sus of 1847, 1853, 1865, and 1872, 41-43 ; 
Meerut, 196; according to census of 1853, 
1865, and 1872, 260-252 ; MnzaflFarnagar, 488; 
according to census of 1853, 1865, and 1872, 
489, 491 ; Bulandshahr city; 125 j Meerut city, 
407 ; Muzaffarnagar city, 703. 

Postrofflees and postal statistics, Bulandshahr, 
51-5 f; Meerut, 277; Muzaffarnagar, income 
from, 685. 

potato cultivation, Meerut, 237. 

Pratap Singh, ancestor of the L&lkh&ni family, 59. 
Prices of land, Meerut, 302; Muzaffarnagar, 
676-77. 

Prices of agricultnral produce, Bulandshahr, 78 ; 

Meerut, 304-305 ; Muzaffarnagar, 578-579. 
Prij^tiug pressei, Meerut, 377. 


irPiii^ir&j, Jdng of Dehli, inyited the I 4lkh^n iff, 

Produce tables, Muzaffarnagar, 573. 

ProgrcB%of trade in Meerut district, 313. 

Public institutions in Baran town, 127-138. 

Punchi, or tax for grazinj cattle, 5. 

Punchfiyats, Meerut, 270 ; Muzaffarnagar, 514. 

Pundir tribe, 4p6. 

P jr viUnge, Muzaffarnagar, 723^ 

Pura fair, Meerut, 310, 

Pfirchhapar parganah, Muzaffarnagar, 446, 557; 
general appearance, 716 ; fiscal hisi Dry, 7 1 7 ; 
population, 720 ; occupations of the people, 
721 ; history, 722 ; fiscal arrangements, 723. 

Putli parganah, Meerut, 423 ; settlements, 494 ; 
population, occupations of the people, 425. 

Puth village, Meerut, 426. 

Path! town, Meerut, 426. 

Rahi crops, Bulandshahr, 21, 23, 24, 29 ; Mee- 
rut, 225 ; Muzaffarnagar, 465-467, 537. 

Rabnpura town, Bulan^hahr, 173. 

Kabupura tappa, Bulandshahr, 4, 5, 13, 48. 

Hahti caste, 45, 494. 

Railway communications, RuUindshahr, 16 ; 
Meerut, 218 ; Muzaffarnagar, 459. 

Rain-fall, Bulandshahr, 17-18; Meerut, 220 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 461. 

Rajbahas of the Ganges canal, 15, 216, 241. 

Rajghat ferry, Bulandshahr, 13. 

Raj pur Kalan village, Muzaffarnag^, 724. 

Rajputs, Bulandshahr, 45, 46; Meerut, 258 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 493, 496, 587. 

R6mdhan, family of in Bulandshahr, 66. 

Kamghat, village, Bulandshahr,. 173, 

Raraghat ferry, Bulandshahr, t8, 14. 

Rarnpur village, Buiandshahr, 39. 

Ranmast Khan, La1kh5ni, rebellion of, 61. 

Rao Pateh Singh, representative of Kttchche- 
sar family, 66-67. 

Rastaugi caste, 497. 

soil, Muzaffarnagar, *^449, 587, 545. 

Rama tribe, Meerut, 267. * 

Reclamation of lands in Meerut, 202-3 ; in 
Muzaffarnagar, 450, 486; saline tracts in 
America, 461 ; in Madras, 452. 

Registration fees, Bulandsha^, 80 ; Meerut, 
318 ; Muzaffarnagar, 586. 

Jieh or saline soil, 6, 23, 27, 450. 

Religion, statistics of, Bulandshahr, 41-49 ; 
Meerut, 252 ; Muzaffarnagar, 515. 

Rents, Bulandshahr, 74-76 ; Meerut, 300-301 i 
Muzaffarnagar, 669-571. 

Revenue, Bulandshahr, 78 ; Meerut, 315 ; Mti- 
ZQffarnagar, 685. 

Rewards and punishments on account of mntinj 
in Bulandshahr, 97-9tf. 

RiTCTB, Bulandshahr, 8-13 ;Meerut, 209 ;Mazaf- 
farnagar, 46S. 

Rouds, Bulandshahr, 16-17 ; Meerut, 318^ Mv- 
zaffarnagar, 459. 

Rorh caste, 497. 

S. 

Sadbpub yillege, Muzaffarnagiur, 515. 

Safflower ouLtiyation in Bulaiidihabr, 36, 
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SalirpiiT Tillage, Bulandshahr, 38. * * 

Sal&r Maefiud, capture of Meerut by, 320. 

Salavra rilluge, Meerut, 426. 

Sal&war cut of the Eastern Jumna caifal, 484, 
Saline tracts, Bulandshahr, 34-37 ; Meerut, 249 ; 
Mu 2 aifarnngar, 450.* 

Salir&hanpur, grant of, by Emperor Shdlijahdn 
t<^Lttlkh.ani family, CO-fil. 

Saltpetre manjufacture, Bulandshahrf 39-40 ; 

Meerut, 249. • 

Sambalhjra village, Muzatfarnagar, 724. 
Sambliai^alt, 40. 

San crop, Meerut, 233. 

Saiiadli lirahiuaiiH, 45, 493. 

Sanauta rajbaha, Ganges canal, 15. ! 

Sandy ridges in Muzuifarnagar, 446. 

Sant crops, Meerut, 233. 

Sarai Sadr village, Bulandshahr, 174. 

Sdrasvat Brahmans, 494. • ; 

Sarauli, station of trigonometrical survey, 
Meerut, 426. 

Sardwa parganah, Meerut, 426 ; physical fea- 
tures, population, 427 *, occupation of the peo- 
ple, 428. 

Sardwa town, Meerut, 426. 

Sarawa line of, drainage, 213. 

Sardhana tabs!!, Meerut, 436. 

SardhiCna parganah, Meerut, 430 ; settlements, 
434 ; population, occupations of the people, 
435* 

Sardhana town, Meerut, 428. 

Sardhana drainage line, 206. 

Sarsutiya caste, 46. 

Sarwariya caste, 46, 494. 

Sarzapur village, Meerut, 436. 

Say ana parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 5, 8, 9, 14, 
21, 22, 23 ; waste lauds in, 24 ; boundaries, 
175 ; fiscal history, 176 ; population, occupa- 
tions of the people, 177-, history, 178. 

Sayana town, Bulandshahr, population of in, 
1847, 41 ; site, 174 ; history, 175. 

Sayyid Musalmans, Bulandshahr, 49 ; Meerut; 

267 ; Muzaffarnagi^, 511, 589,593 ; Kundllwal 
• bianchi 595-596 ; Chhatrauri branch, 597, 5^ ; 

Tihanpuri branch, 599 ; decay of, 607, 

Sayyid Mir Khan Paghmaui, Sirdar Bahadur, 
Afglidn family of, 63. 

Sayyid Ahmad, 595, family of, 602. 

Sayyid Hasan, 600 ; family of, 601. 

Sayyid Umar, 602 ; family of, 603. 

Sentha Pratdppur, Akbari parganah, Buland- 
shahr, 2, 3. 

Sentha village, Bulandshahr, 8 . 

Seota soil, Bulandshahr, 4, 7-8, 26. 

Settlements, Bulandshahr, 56-69 ; Meerut, 282- 
286 ; MuzaSarnagar, 523, 529-532, 536, ^9, 
622. ^ 
Shfidipiir Chandauli village, Bulandshahr, 6. 
Shahdara town, Meerut, 436. 

Sb4hjahan Emperor, famine it the reign 
of, 3L • 

■ Sh&hjananpur village, Meerut, 437. 

Sh&hpur village, B^andshaiir, 40. 

Sbilhpur village, Muzaffarnagar, 724. 

Shaikh Musalmins, Bulandshahr, 49 ; Meerut, 
867 I MuzaiEamagar, 611, 556. 

Shakrpur, Akbari mah4l, 3. 

8k6mli nila, 484. 

Shftmli tal^fl, Muzaflarnagar, 558. 


Shamli town, MuzafTarnngar, 484, site, 72;^; 
municipality, 725 ; revenue, 726 ; history, 
7fl ; mutiny in, 728 ; physical features, 729 ; 
population, 730 ; oceupatiuusof thepeople,73l. 

Shamshcr village, Meerut, 438. • 

Shikarpur pargai).a|^ Bulandshahf, 2, 4, 5, 21, 
22, 23 ; waste laids in, 24 ; general appear- 
ance, fiscal history, 181 ; land revenue, popu- 
latiun, 1 82 ; occupations of the pt^ople, his- 
tory, 183. • '• 

Shikarpur town, Bulandshahr, 12, 17 ; popula* 
tion 41, 178, principal families, 179 ; site, 160. 

Shikarpur, Akbari iiiakal, 2, 3. 

Shikarpur parganah, Muzaffarnagar, boundaries* 
731 ; physical f cal uil-s, 732 ; land revenue* 
population, 733 ; occupations of the people, 
734. 

Sikandarabad tahsil, Bulandshahr, 2, 4, 8, 192. 

Sikaiidarabad parganah, Bulandshahr, 2, 3, 4, 
6,13,14,21, vS. 31, 43 ; buui!darles,18r« ; general 
appear:U5c(*, fiscal history, 18'.) ; land revenue, 
population., IbU ; uccnpatioiis of the people, 
history, 191. 

Sikandarabad town, Bulandshahr,. 184 ; site, 
public institutious, 185 ; municipality, 186 ; 
history, 188. 

Sikandarabad, Akbari nmhdl, 2, .1. 

Skauda Gupta, a king of iRe Gtipta line, 85. 

Skinuer cstJitc, Bsilaiidshalir, 04. 

Soils, Bulandshahr, 4-5, 7-8 ; Meerut, t02 ; 
MiizaiTarnagar,^4'.,», 452. 

Solani khadir, 478. 

Solaui reclamation works on the Ganges canal, 
485. 

Solaui river, 444^ 

Stamp duties, Bulandshahr, 80 ; Meerut, 317 ; 
Muzaffarnagar, 586. 

Sravaka caste, 498. 

Stone found in Bulandshahr, 40. 

Stud for breethng horses, Bulandshahr, 19. 

Sugar-cane crop, Meerut. 227, 229. 

Svdtdnpuri salt, 40. 

Suinru Began), estates of, 283, 431 ; possessions, 
army, charitable donations, places of residence, 
and heirl of, 295. ^ 

Suraj kund in Meerut city ,406. 

Siirnjpur villfge, Bulandshahr, 192. 

Surirpur village, Meerut, 438, 

Svetambara sect, 502. * 

. T. 


Taoa tribe, Bulandshahr, 48 ; Meerut, 264 ; 286* 
SaO; Muzaffarnagar; 607, 609, 687. 

Tahtils, Bulandshahr, 2; Meerut, 196; Muzaz- 
farnagar, 440 ; arrangements of Meerut ois- 
tricts, in 1842, 198; in 1863, 199. 

Taiul shihi grant, 4. 

Tajpur town, Bulandshahr, 17, 

Tappal, parganah of, Aligarh distnct, 1 8. 

Tara Singh, Badgiijar Baja of Anfipshahr, 118. 

Telegraph lines in Meerut, 278. 

Ten^ot'Z" BL«bb^, 70, Ifoerut I U , 
Muzaffarnagar, 5^>-651. 127* 

Territorial changes, BulandshAbri * t MfWlt* 1 
MiuiJIarnagar, 441, 
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O'hana Bhairan, parganah Muzaffarnn^far, 44? ; 
phvBioal featurps, 7.^7; fiscal history, land 
rcvcMtue. 738; popululion, oceupatiouB df the 
peoplo, 73». 

Thana llliawah town, ^.fn/.affarnagar, popula- 
tion previous to l^7a, ^84; site, history. 735 ; 
mutiny account, 733; physical features, 787; 
population in I J72, oce^ipalions of the people, 
73*i-746. 

Thana Va'ila, under Akbar, 3. 

Thana Fa.i la, Akbari purgauah, ilulandshahr, 
i> 3, 4. 

Thoru town, Bulandshahr, 1 'j2. 

Tikri village, Meerut, 43>. 

'hi crop, iieerut, 232. 

Tilbegainjuir town, Hulandshalir, 5, 193. 

Tilbcgainpur, Akbari nialial, 2, 3, 4, 31. 

Timur, capture of Meerut by, 32 1 ; sack of 
Meerut by, 322 ; raid of, 433; invjusioii of 
Muzaffarnagir by, .'i'i'*. 

Tobacco cultivation in Meerut, 23<5, 

Trade statistics, llulandshalir, >6,76; Meerut, 
306; Muzalfannigar, 

Transfers of lands, riulamlshahr, 7 1 ; Meernt, 
vS’-bO; Miizalfarnagar, 552, 5.)3-555, 559; 
of proprietary right, 564. 

Tughlikpur village. Mu/afTarnagar, 433. 

Turkipura, fort ot Nahar Aii K14i, taken by 
the British, 61. 


tlPADHATA caste, 46. , 

Vrd pulse cultivation, Bulandshahr, 25 ; Mce- 
rut 230,. 

i/far, or barren plains, Bulandshahr, 5 ; Mee- 


rut 202. 


Vaisrnata, temples of, 50. 
Village expenses, Mcerxt, 156. 


Villages, transfers of, of other districts to Bu- 
landshahr, 3, 4 ; number of, in Bulandshahr, 
4 1 , 42 , 43 ; in Meerut, 250, 251, 252 ; transfer 
of, offrolher districts to Muzaffaruagar, 441 ; 
number of, in Muzafiarnagar, 483. 

Vn])m:e watcdiTuen, Buj^idsliahr, 65 ; Meerut, 
27)4; MuzalTarnagar, 521. 

Visbuoi sect, 293. 

Vishiuvvi Paramcshwarai an incarpation of the 
deity, iC 

W. 

Wages, Bulandshahr, 77-78; Meerut, 308; 

M uzaff ariiiigar, .5 s i . 

Waira flistribntary, Ganges canal, 16. 

Wiilidud Kban of Mtilagarh, occupation of Bu- 
landshahr during tlic mutiny by, 92-93; 
threatening of Meerut by 8^5, 836. 

Walipiir village, Bulandshahr, 6. 

Walipura r^jbaha, (iingos canal, 15. 

Waste area, Bulandshahr, 20-21, 23; Meerut^ 
202 . 

Water level, Bulandshahr, 22. 

Wehsterganj B.'izar in Anfipshahr town, Bu- 
landshahr, 110. 

Wciglits and measures, Bulandshahr, 76 ; Mee- 
rut, 314. . * 

Well irrigation, Bulandshahr 21, 12; . Meerut, 
245; Mnzatfanmgar, 474. 

West K61i nadi, 476. 

Wheat cullivation in Meerut, 233. 

Wild animals, Bulandshahr, 18 ; Meerut, 222 ; 

MuzalTarnagar, 462. 

Wo(kIs, Bulandshahr, 33 ; Meerut, 248. 

Wood for building purposes, Bulandshahr, 40; 
Meerut, 248 ; MuzalTarnagar, 488. 

Z. 

Zabti crops, distribution of, in Muzaffamagar, 
573. 

Zainpur village held by Bbi'S, 46, 194. 
Zia-ud-din, a historian, l^orn-in Baran city, 128. 
Zulfikar Ali Khsn, a respectable Sayj^d ^ 
Jausath, in Muzaifarnagar, 626. 



’ ERRATA. 


■-'Errors in accentuation Wnot been corrected in this* table, which completes 
the final revision to the end of the Bulandshalir District. ’ 

Page 13, lino 2 from top, /or are’’ read ^Ms.” 

„ 23, lino 14 from top, /or “ 10,761 total of irrigated area in Klmrja,'’ 

'' 10,661.” 

„ 23, line 20 from top, for “ 17,292 total of irrigated area in Palinsii,’" 

read '‘^8,292.” 

„ , ^5, \im 2 bom io\iJor^^sidgMra;' read 
„ 25, lino 19 trom top, for “ mahdwutf' read “ mnhditaf, ” 

„ 31, lino 23 from top, for Tibogarapur,” read “ Tilbcganipnr.” 

„ 52, line 18 from top, omit Bulandsliahr and Kliurja, 

52, line 22 from top,/or 6,955,” read 6,9,59.”' ' 

„ 52, line 23 from top, /or '' 135,” read 166.’; 

„ 53, last line, for Chaudera,” read Chaundera.” 

„ 99, line 13 from top, /or ^^70, 78, 421, collections in 1868-69,” read 
''10,78,421.” 

„ 71, lino 21 from top, /or "477 total of portions of villages still held 

by original proprietors,” read " 467.” 

„ 72, last column of tabic, /or "311-6-2,” read "411-6-2.” 

„ 72, last column of table, /or " 434-0-0,” read 438-8-0.” 

• yf 76, line 17 from top, for '^finds its,” read "find thoir.” 

„ 78, last lino, for " 22,23,007,” read " 2^23,201)!” ^ 

„ 88, lino 5 from top,/or " 3,70,374,” read*" 3,70,377.” 

„ 88, lino 7 from top, /or " 21,67,933,” read " 21,69,933.” 

„ 90, lino 5 from top, /or "Englishman,” read "Englishmen.” 

„ 105, lino 34 from top, for " Bhismak,” read " Bhishmak.” 

„ 112, total column of receipts 1871-72, for " 6,945,” read " 6,946.”' 

„ 112, total column of expen(^ture,/or " 6,132,” read " 6,102.” 

„ 116, lino 18 from top, /or " 1,662,” read " 1,663.” 

„ 120, line 37 from top, for " asessment,” read " assessment.” 

^ 128, total octroi in 1870.71,/or "5,883,” read "5,483.” 

„ 132, line 36 from top, for " 89,” read "37.” 

„ 140, lino 2 from top, for " 616,” read " 516.” 

„ 141, line 12 from top, /or " 3,257,” read " 3,267,” 
j, 152, last line of , table, y&r "0-15-0: 1-0-5: 1-7-6, read "I-OrJ : 
•1-2.4:1-104.” 
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IBRATA. 


Page 154, lino 15 from top, /or « 13,363,” rwrf.'' 1,303.” 

■ „ 155, line 2 from top, -/or “ Clihainar,” read ^^Chhainsa.” 

„ “ 155, line 35 from top, fsr " east,” read “West.” 

„ 155, line 5 froijft top, /or “ are,” read is.” ^ 

„ 160, miscollan(!oue expenditure in 1871-72, for “ 150,” 238.” 

„ 171, lineal from top, /or “only two,” retid" five.” 

„ 171, line 2 from top, for “ twelve,” read “ seven.” 

„ 171, first line of table, for “0-14-11 : 1-1-lf : 1-8-5,” read “ 0^5-3 : 
1-1-5:1-8-11.”' 

„ 171, second line of table, /or “ 1-9-9,” read “ 1-9-6.” 

„ 177, lino 33 from top, /or “ khaga,” read “ khdgi.” 

„ 178, line 18 from top,/or“ 1844,” r^od“ 1842.” 

„ 178, line 37 from top, /or “details differ in census,” read “ Vol. I., pp. 
210, 345.” 

„ 181, last line, for “ 15,” read “ 13.” 

„ 182, firstline,/or “25,”rtfad“6.” 

„ 182, first line of table, for “ 0-12-4f : 0-14-1 : 1-9-9^,” read “ 0-13-1^ : 
0-14-11 : 1 I 1 I- 4 .” 

„ 190, lastbne, for “ 3,123, 2,044,” r^od “ 3,723, 2,054.” 

„ 191, line 4 from top, /or “ Cbardsya,” read “ Chaurasiya.” 

„ 191, line 31 from. top, /or “ 51,685,” read “48,685,” 

„ 193, fine 6 from top, /or “ 3,70,371,” refad “ 3,70,377.” 

„ 196, last line, /or “ 200-09,” read “ 2,200-09.” 

„ 309, line 13 from top, /or “ 500,” read “ 50.”- 
„ 642, last but one, /or “ Mr. Elliot in Meerut,” read “Mr. Thornton, in 
1841.” ^ I, 

„ 681, line 30 fr8m top, /or “ Panhara,” read “ Paimora.” 

„ 689, lii e 20 from top, /or “ Kasdri,” read “ Kasidra,”- 
„ 695, lino 33 <irom top, onait “ called the Rawa.” 

„ 705, line 14 from top, /or “ Jakhrauda,” read “ Jaraiida.” 

„ 723, line 14 from top, for “ has,” read “ have.” 
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